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Introducing  A Total  Quality  Managemi 
Approach  To  School  Facility  Design. 


Steed  Hanimoiid  Paul  brings  you  The  Schoolhouse  Of  Quality^  a Total  Quality 
Management  approaeli  to  designing  school  facilities.  We've  adapted  techniques  fi 
T _ the  quality  revolulion  in  industry  that  will  build  consensus  and  satisfaction  with  t! 

iHE  Schoolhouse  • ^ 

of  QUALITT'  decisions  you  make  about  your  school  buildings.  Building  consensus  and  setting  | 

have  been  central  to  SHP's  mission  of  helping  school  districts  make  good,  justifiable  decisions 
about  their  faciliticN.  Today  we're  fulfilling  that  charge  with  the  most  sophisticated  design,  research 
and  planning  tools  available.  Contact  us  to  learn  how,  together,  we  can  build  your  schoolhouse  o.f 


L|uality.  For  your  /Fee  Schoolhouse  of  Quality  video  and  magazine,  call  513.381.2112. 

Steed-Ham  MON  D'Paul 
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rricis  did  nlniosi 
Si  O.S  billion  of  con  • 
stnicii(j;i'  its  highest 
mark  ever. 

Appm.\imatciy  42  percent 
of  the  work  was  in  con- 
smicrion  of  new  schools; 
the  balance  was  in  addi- 
tions, rcrrofits,  nr  modern- 
i/ation  of  exisrint^  buildings, 
according  to , Imcriaui 
Si  boal  & ( 'nivi'vsit)'. 

Pan  of  a coiuinuing 
trend,  construction  totals 
have  been  inching  up  over 
the  last  three  years. 

Similarly,  enrollments  are 
creeping  up  as  well,  with 
growth  expected  to  last  well 
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inu)  the  next  centur\^  and 
projections  estimating 
enrollment  in  2004  to  top 
5.S  million  students. 

Hccause  the  schools  being 
huili  to  handle  this  growing 
population  arc  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  even  their  10- 
year-old  cousins,  Leanii?/^  hy 
/ )esip7t  h i gh  1 i gh  ts  a va  r i c ty  o f 
trends  sweeping  through  the 
nation’s  schools  and  trans- 
forming their  form  and 
function. 

One  of  the  most  far 
reaching  is  technology. 
Schools  arc  being  built  to 
handle  a wider  range  of 
icchnolog}',  aiul  curricula 
arc  shifting  to  adjust  to 
technological  and  social 
changes.  I'hese  shift.s — such 
as  the  adoption  of  the 
“school  within  a school” 
philosophy  and  structurc- 
are  altering  school  interiors. 

.Another  emerging  trcml 
is  the  move  towaril  schools 
scr\dng  as  a comprelien.sivc 
community  resource.  No 
longer  just  used  by  stu- 
(Iciiis,  school  facilities  arc 
used  by  the  community  as  a 
whole — all  day  and  all  year. 

School  districts  across  the 
country’  arc  bringing  these 
trends  to  life  in  their 
schools,  working  with 


architects  and  construction 
managers  to  I'Hiiid  efficierit, 
enduring  structures. 

4'o  increase  its  ii.seful- 
ncss,  this  year’s  edition  of 
Leuming  By  Diw'ign  inchulcs 
three  “how  to"  articles  to 
guide  school  leaders 
through  the  construction 
and  equipment  j)u rehasing 
process  and  to  frirrher  dis- 
cuss spcci he  trends  in 
school  design. 

Most  importantly, 
l.earuhig  By  Design  gives  \’ou 
an  uj)-close  glim))se  into 
some  of  the  most  innovative 
and  effective  school  designs 
in  North  America.  'The  pro- 
jects profiled  in  this  publica- 
tion have  been  reviewed  for 
suitahilit)’  by  a panel  of  dis- 
tinguishetl  architects  and 
facilities  planners  speciali?.- 
ing  in  school  design  and 
construction. 

Rcj-irescntativcs  of  the 
firms  featured  in  this  issue 
are  ready  and  eager  to 
answer  any  rjuestions  you 
miglit  have  about  their  pro- 
jects and  seiwices.  'fhey’!!  he 
happy  to  assist  you  in  what- 
es'cr  way  they  can  whenever 
your  school  district  is  reail\ 
to  prepare  for  a major 
building  program,  H 


Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Exccffth  r Publisher 


Don  R.  Bloni 
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Fro??i  the  Reviewers: 

INCREASED  TECHNOLOGY,  EASY  ACCESS  DOMINATE  SCHOOL  DESIGN 


I 


I 


Ecluciiticinal  l)'jildinjrs  uf  the  hmirc  will  he  environ- 
ments of  access.  Increasingly,  these  learning  envi- 
ronments will  he  designed  to  provide  sttideiits, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  patrons  with  direct 
access  to  the  resources  and  tools  tlicyM!  need  to  suc- 
ceed. And  the  key  to  that  access  is  technolog)'. 

Some  schools  already  offer  television  consoles  that  allow 
snidents  to  monitor  courses  From  other  schools  or  beam  up 
taped  lectures  by  any  teacher.  Built-in  computer  terminals 
enable  studenv.s  to  tap  into  the  resources  of  libraries  around 
the  country  or  scan  any  of  a 
number  of  daily  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  empha- 
sis on  technolog)',  die  judges 
for  this  year’s  f.c,  v/ing  By 
Design  entries  identified  a 
number  of  recurring  design 
innovations  that  will  no 
doubt  become  staples  in 
future  school  designs. 

'fheso  include: 

■ Classrooms  that  function 
like  studios,  research  centers, 
conference  rooms,  or  offices. 

■ Work  stations  for  smdents 
who  are  j>art  of  small  teams. 

■ Modular  Furnishings, 
technology  tooLs,  and  mate- 
rials that  offer  multiple  wa)cs 
to  learn. 

■ “Invisible”  tcchnolog)’, 
making  information  and 
c‘o 111  Mum  i ca t i o n s a ccess i b 1 e 
to  all. 

M Information  that  moves — not  people,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment. 

■ /Vlternative  schools  for  students  who  are  not  succeeding  in 
traditional  settings. 

■ Facilities  serving  as  lifetime  learning  centers. 

Many  of  the  projects  feauircd  in  this  publication  jirovidc 
good  examples  of  what  can  he  expected  in  the  “schoolhouse 
of  the  future.”  Elements  featured  in  their  designs  include 
work  sjiaccs  for  cooperative  learning  by  groups  of  different 
si/.es;  nooks  where  students  can  think  and  work  indejien- 
tlently;  quiet,  private  areas  for  one-to-one  sessions  with  a 
coach,  mentor,  or  fellow  student;  central  gathering  places, 
especially  for  students  to  work  and  sociali/.e;  and  offices 
where  teachers  can  work  as  professionals. 

The  following  six  projects  incorjiorate  some  or  all  of  these 
design  innovations,  and  provide  a glimpse  into  the  Future  of 
school  design. 

Riiwson  Elemeutaiy  School 

In  addition  to  being  a prime  example  of  the  [lopular 
“school-within-a-school  conccjM,”  Rawson  Idemeiitary 
School,  Milwaukee,  ^A''is.,  is  a “fun  learning  place  for  kids,” 
according  to  the  judges. 


Made  u[)  of  three-room  “houses”  for  each  grade  level,  each 
unit  house  has  a common  space  for  instruction.  The  design’:^ 
deviation  from  “just  corridors”  allows  for  the  creation  of 
niches  and  other  “interesting  places,”  say  the  judges.  More 
iinportandy,  it  shows  a “real  concern  for  the  quality  of  the 
environment  for  the  children.” 

Prospects  Continuation  High  School 

Designed  as  an  alteniaiiv’e  means  of  education  for  snidents 
who  have  or  are  considering  dropping  out  of  high  school. 

Prospects  Continuation  High 
School,  Antioch,  Calif.,  also 
provides  coinintiing  adult 
education  classes.  Given  the 
school’s  dual  function,  the 
judges  were  impressed  with 
its  adaptability,  especiall)'  the 
portable  wall  system. 

'The  design  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  alter  die  size  and 
character  of  teaching  spaces 
to  meet  ever-changing 
teaching  and  learning  styles, 
.said  one  of  the  judges.  In 
addition,  the  school  embod- 
ies the  shift  in  educational 
philosophy  to  emphasize  the. 
individual. 

“'Ihis  is  the  kind  of  facility 
we’re  going  to  see  more  of — 
shaped  specifically  for  inten- 
sive individual  attention,” 
according  to  one  judge. 

Rowson  Elemerilary  School 


Prospects  Continuation  High  School 
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I^'caiuring  s[)jicc‘s  ilcsignccl  s[)ccinc:;illy  tor  communiiy  use, 
iM'nnklin  I'’lcmem;irv  ScIkioI.  Sc.itile,  W’ash.,  was  ifUciuictl 
to  he  an  integral  part  ot  ils  SLirroiinding  en\  ironineni.  “An 
exeeilent  design  that  mecu’poraies  yeat-rotiiul  seliocd  oppor- 
tunities. eonnminity  aeeess,  niul  sensitivlt\-  to  the  environ- 
iiKMit/’  eominenfed  one  itidge. 

d'hc  sehooPs  corridor,  designed  to  i>e  used  as  an  inforina} 
gathering  area,  inijtrcssed  «)nc  jttdge  as  a “great  usage  of  typ- 
ical non-usahle  space." 

Buit  Ridge  Middle  School 

'The  shift  to  team- based  learning  is  evident  in  tlie  design  cjf 
Ihirr  Ridge  Muldlc  SchcoL  15urr  Ridge,  III.  Offeringa  “signifi- 
cam  advancement  from  the  traditional  diiuhle-loaded  c(irridor, 
this  cvlucaiional  editlec  truly  offers  uuiltiplc  opportunities  for 
ditferent  teaching  anti  learning  styles,"  saitl  the  judges. 

The  school  was  designed  with  four  grade  elusters,  each 
witli  tour  elassmotiis  organii'.ed  around  central  resource  cen- 
ters. ['‘specially  iinpressi\c  is  the  access  to  teehnologT. 
“'reaehors  have  been  jirovided  with  eoittputers,  printers, 
telephone  and  voice  or  electronic  mail  aeeess  to  huihling, 
district  and  state-wide  databases." 

Mesa  Verde  Middle  School 

*riie  sehool-vvirhin-a-sehool  concept  also  was  the  inspiration 
tor  the  design  of  Mesa  \Y*rde  Middle  Scliool,  Poway,  ('a!if. 
Its  \‘illage  elusters,  organized  by  grade  level,  contain  full 
inteniiseiplinary  j)rografns  and  “are  planned  and  designed  to 
olTcr  teachers  and  students  varic^us  opportunities  for  multi- 
ple teaching  and  learning,"  said  the  judges. 

‘['he  practical  iiu:orporati(m  of  technology'  into  the 
design — including  a eain[>us-vvide  data  ami  cal)lc  tele\  ision 
network  and  the  availabilit}'  of  television  monitors,  tele- 
phones and  data  jacks-  also  impressed  the  judges,  “Paculiy 


Cypress  Lake  Center  for  the  Arts 

request  the  information  and  sen.  ices  and  have  total  IfK-al 
e<nit?*ol  of  media  input  and  output,”  the  judges  added. 

CA'press  Lake  Ceiiier  for  the  Arts 

d'he  judges  found  C'yprc'ss  t.ake  Center  for  the  Arts,  Ron 
Myers,  Fla.,  to  itself  be  a work  of  art.  'Die  school  design  has 
“sinijile  elegance  and  docs  not  roly  on  frills  for  cwcitemeni.” 
eoinnienteci  one  judge.  The  school  offers  “excellent  spaces 
for  a variety  of  learning  stydes  that  will  appeal  to  all  stu- 
dents,” said  another. 

A perfect  exam])ic  of  “futurisric  design,”  the  facility  incor- 
porates \\here  students  are  and  want  to  be  in  today’s  and 
tomorrow’s  world,  “'(‘his  educational  community  appeals  to 
the  world  of  communication  in  multiple  ways,”  the  judges 
concluded.  ■ 

I hc  reviriV  p/i/icl  for  this  year  s pro^nu)!  hichtdcd 
C.  William  Day,  senior  (Uialyst  u'ith  the  KBD  Pla}iJiin'^  Group, 
bh\,  Bloomington,  Iml.,  mid  Rohai:  Mojc,  AlA,  J MDO 
Architects,  Chnrhttcyvillc,  I n. 
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FIVE  TRENDS  SHAPING  SCHOOL  DESIGN 


A school  huik  lor  use  from 
only  H n.ni.  lo  3 10 

months  out  of  the  year,  was 
once  the  norm.  It,  too,  has 
become  obsolete,  Kven  the 
age  of  a schock  “computer 
lab”  is  quickly  coming  to  an 
end.  As  one  architect  notes, 
■‘By  the  end  of  the  century, 
we  won’t  even  use  the  term 
‘ccunpiiter  lab.’  It  will 
sound  as  ridiculous  as  a 
teacher  saying,  ‘Okay  class, 
now  we’re  going  down  the 
hall  to  use  the  pencil  and 
paper  lab.’  ” 

AA'hen  the  21st  centur\^ 
arrives  in  the  not-too- 
distani  future,  it  will 
undoubtedly  firing  changes 
unimaginable  right  now. 
Already,  schools  have  begun 
a transformation,  with  the 
push  coming  not  from  the 
design  community  but 
rather  from  forces  within 
the  schools  themselves.  Here’s  an  ovemewof  the  top  five 
trends  influencing  school  design,  along  with  a look  at  some 
of  their  implications: 


/,  Increased  Use  of  Technology 

T'he  constant  stream  of  new  technolog)^  is  profoundly  chang  - 
ing the  nature  of  schools  and,  in  turn,  altering  their  physical 
attrihutes.  More  than  subtle  developments  in  software  and 
iiardware,  the  sweeping  technological  changes  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  connect  easil\-  with  others  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  schools,  communities,  and  even  countries. 

Rural  populations,  for 
instance,  can  have  access  to 
databases  that  aren’t  avail- 
able locally;  urban  and  sub- 
urban districts  can  also 
enhance  and  enrich  their 
resources  by  linking  stu- 
dents with  sources  of  infor- 
mation outside  the  walls  of 
their  schools. 

“C'.ompmers  and  televi- 
sions arc  only  the  begin- 
ning. Soon  there  will  he 
other  modes  of  communi- 
cation that  can  he  linked  to 
outside  sources”  such  as 
wireless  technologies,  says 
(rlcnn  k'arthman,  professor 


of  education  administration  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Stat  University,  Blacksburg,  V\\.  The  challenge  to 
architects  and  planners  is  to  accommodate  the  unknown 
lecliiiologies  in  their  designs. 

WT.al  will  all  this  techno  log)' do  to  the  interiors  of  class- 
rooms? Already,  it’s  making  them  bigger.  “Once  you  start 
putting  com[)ulers  in  classrooms,  it  affects  capacity.  VMicii 
you  have  20  to  25  students,  you  need  six  to  eight  spaces  to 
handle  computers,”  says  Karthman. 

2,  Shifts  in  Curriculum 

Computers  and  comnuinication  devices  aren’t  the  only 
tilings  altering  space  rccpiircmcnls.  C'hangcs  in  educational 
philosophy  aiul  ciirriculuin  also  play  a role.  'The  trend  away 
irom  a single  teacher  standitig  and  lecturing  ic;  stiulcnls 
sealed  in  regimental  rows  of  desks  has  giveiT  ri>e  to  a 
demand  for  different  kinds  of  spaces.  (>)operativc  learning 
methods,  in  which  small  groups  work  together  at  the  same 
time,  are  catching  on  in  schools  at  all  levels. 

“Nowadays  there  is  no 
desire  to  park  kids  at  desks 
all  day.  d'cvchers  want  space 
to  do  small  group  work,” 
notes  Ralph  Rohwer,  pro- 
gram director  of  education- 
al facilities  for  liceiy 
International  in  Bellevue, 
Wash. 

Equal  to  the  demanil  for 
.small -group  work  space, 
adds  Ray  Bordwcll,  is  the 
demand  for  larger  spaces. 
“'There  is  a need  for  places 
where  30  to  50  kids  can 
review'  new  sofnvnrc  or  lis- 
ten to  student  presenta- 
tions. In  general,  we’re  see- 


Hen^s  an  cyc- 
opening 
thought: 

The  Class  of  2000 
entered  the  1th  gyade 
last  fall.  When  those 
students  first  started, 
school,  they  probably 
sat  in  identical  box- 
like rooms  protruding 
from  a spine-like 
hallway.  That  era 
in  school  design  is 
long  ova: 
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iiig  iVwcr  ol  the  24-ki(is-j)CT-dassr(K>Hi  spacer  beliu!:  buih," 
says  j^ordwcll,  \ kv  [)rcsi(lcm  ofl^crkins  U'il)  Vivlii feels, 
I\(  k,  in  New  York. 

Iniegratecl  leacliin^r  methods  and  the  need  If)  make  facili- 
lies  more  effieieiu  are  leading  u>  less-specialized  classrooms. 

“ 1 oday,  the  need  is  fo  create  dirierenl-si/ed  spaces  to 
accomnuulate  difTereni  lumihcrs  ot  people  doing  a dillerem 
mimher  of  tilings,”  says  Hill  Da\  , senior  anal\si  of  the  KHI) 
Fdanning  CJroiij)  Ine.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  'The  integration  of 
academic  programs  means  that  all  siihjecMs  can  he  taught  in 
one  area.  “'Hicre  are  no  more  haiglish  or  math  (‘lassrooms, 
Now  yon  have  student  project  rooms,  seminar  rooms,  a 
hiisiiiess  center,  and  a (research  and  development | center.” 

I hat  spells  an  end  to  classrooms  "owned”  h}'  certain  teacli- 
ers.  And  such  a riindamenta)  change  spurs  \'ct  another  adjust- 
ment: in  the  absence  of  assigned  classrooms,  schools  need  to 
provide  alternative  vsork  or  olfice  space  where  teachers  can 
plan  and  discu.ss  interdisciplinan-  approaches  to  subjects. 

Intcrdiseiplinar)'  teaming  and  integrated  eurriciihim  g«> 
hand-in-hand  with  the  design  concept  of  “houses”  fir  “a 
scluK)l-\vithin-a-sciiool.”  “'The  trend  is  to  create  individual 
identities  for  the  students.  'I'liere’s  an  attempt  to  create 
some  sort  of  smallness.  Udicther  it\s  called  a ‘house,’  ‘fami- 
ly,’ ‘colony,’  or  ‘school  within  a school,’  designers  are  tiying 
to  individiiali/e  buildings,”  says  James  Rt  dcen,  jiresident  ol 
.\rjiistrong,  'Torseth,  Skold  <S:  Rydeen  in  Minneapolis, 

•Minn. 

In  part,  this  trend  balances  a tnove  to  bigger  schools  liiai 
take  ad\anrage  of  ect)nomies  o(\cale;  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  less  it*  vou  have  one  big  school  rather  than  U\o 
smaller  ones.  In  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  “liouse” 
concept  may  take  tlie  lorm  of  classrooms  chistcrcd  around 
btudeni  work  areas.  In  an  elementary  school  sctur«g,  die 
classrooms  may  he  grouped  with  teacher  offices,  work 
rooms,  and  conference  rooms,  lypicnlly,  each  indcptMulciu 
"house”  has  its  own  bathroom  facilities  for  both  students 
and  facult\‘. 

Block  scheduling  promises  to  revolt)  t ion  i/e  school  interi- 
ors as  well.  .More  and  more  high  schools  have  introduced 
the  concc])t  of  having  students  sjieiul  a longer  period  of  time 
in  one  jilace.  W'hen  that  happens,  comfortable  furniture. 
respoDsise  climate  controls,  ami  the  need  for  versatile  sjiace 
heeoine  even  more  importafU. 

Other  more  subtle  cnrriculmii  sliifts  are  affecting  tlic 
design  of  schools,  inciudiug: 

■ A new  role  for  physical  education  (PF).  Increasinglt . 
Bis  classes  fficus  on  iife-long  wellness,  leading  to  the 
construction  of  aerobics  rooms,  weight  rooms,  and  dance 
studios, 

■ Increased  involvement  of  women  in  sports.  "II  you 
have  two  basketball  courts  for  the  i)o\'s,  you  need  tuo  has- 
kethail  courts  for  the  girls,”  says  Bonlwell,  adding  that 
schools  now  support  many  more  sports  than  in  the  past. 

Both  trends  inflate  the  size  of  school  sites. 

■ A resurgence  in  the  arts.  A traditional  auditorium,  fea- 
turing a hig  house  and  a small  stage,  n-picallv  had  enough 
space  to  seat  the  entire  student  hodv.  Kxeept  for  .school 
assemblies,  howevei,  the  space  went  largeh  unused.  'Today’s 
auditoriums,  with  their  large  stages  an  1 small  houses,  resem- 
hie  theaters.  'They  usually  can  accommodate  one-thirti  to 
one-half  ol  the  student  body  and  fnlfill  llie  need  for  larger 
instructional  sjiaee. 

■ Larger  science  labs.  Bordwell  de.scnhes  a science-lah 
scenario  of  today:  f'lglu  students  work  in  the  front  of  the 
room  with  the  teacher,  eight  work  in  the  cnm[niier  area  on 
an  experiment  simulation,  and  anotlier  eight  do  hands-on 


Access  for  All 

Federal  law  prohibifs  discrimination  in  any  activity  or 
service  operated  or  funded  by  a state  or  local  govern- 
ment.  Since  the  mid-1970s,  schools  have  also  been 
subject  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which  requires 
schools  to  moke  their  programs  accessible,  In  1990, 
Congress  addressed  the  accessibility  of  facilities  by  pass- 
ing the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA).  In  its  sim- 
plest fo.'-m,  ADA  prohibits  disenminotion  against  people 
with  disabilities.  The  law  promises  to  significantly  influ- 
ence school  design  for  years  to  come. 

Although  the  ADA  has  been  in  effect  for  several  years, 
compliance  often  falls  short.  When  performing  ADA 
assessments  on  public  schools  in  Florida,  John  Salmen, 
president  of  Universal  Designers  & Consultants,  Rockvihe, 
AAd.,  identified  numerous  problems. 

For  example,  many  schools  hod  not  maintained  the 


required  signs,  assistive  listening  systems,  and  accessible 
food  service  lines. 

In  addition,  most  changes  made  to  the  schools  showed 
little  concern  for  continuity. 

Salmen  suspects  such  shortcomings  aren't  unique  to 
facilities  in  Florida.  He  recommends  that  school  districts 
hire  a consultant  who  knows  all  the  specialty  areas 
involved — such  as  food  service  and  athletics — to  examine 
the  level  of  accessibility  offered  to  disabled  people. 

"Architects  rely  on  the  expertise  of  other  disciplines, 
and  they  may  not  be  up-to-date  on  the  accessibility  issues 
in  other  specialty  areas,"  says  Salmen.  Too,  having  some- 
one other  than  on  architect  review  facilities  for  ADA  com- 
pliance may  lead  to  program  changes  instead  of  more 
costly  architectural  solutions.  ■ 
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cxpcriincnis  at  ihc  wci  sink  with  a hunscn  burner.  “'Fhcrc  is 
:i  need  {'or  ditferenr  kinds  of  space  (o  nccoinmodatc  more 
technolog}^  more  automation,  and  more  roinputer  simula  - 
tion tor  experimentation,”  he  says. 

Community  Use  and  Involvement 


The  roles  that  schools  play  in  the  commnnit)’ — and  that  the 
enmnumity  plays  in  the  schools — continue  to  exparul. 
Taxpayers  view  schools  ns  community  rcsoiircc.s.  i)ay  and 
evening*,  year-round,  different  [groups  use  scliool  faeililies. 

“In  a suburban  area  where  there  is  no  downtowti,  the 
school  is  the  focal  j)oint  oF  the  eonmumity.  It’s  the  only 
social  institution  iti  the  coinmunitv,"  observes  'Tom  (dass, 
professor  (jf  education  ailminisiraticm  at  Northern  Illiiuus 
University  in  DcKalh,  111.  And  in  iirlun  areas,  he  adds, 
schools  provide  not  onl\'  education  hut  also  social  ser\  ices  to 
students. 

“Buildings  arc  being  consiriiclcd  for  cradle-to-gravc  use,” 
agrees  Rydcen.  “No  longer  is  it  just  an  clcmcniarv  school  or 
high  school”-  it’s  a das'carc  center  and  a place  where  senior 
citi/ens  gather.  Me  notes,  “There  are  no  elememar\'  school- 
size  gx’ins  anymore.  A city  will  j>ay  the  dilTerenee  to  make 
I lie  gym  adu!t-si/c”  and  available  tt)  the  community. 

Tiiese  multiple  ii.ses  call  for  ilurahle  materials,  an  increase 
in  school  si/.e,  and  spaces  and  resources  that  the  eoinmuniiy 
can  access.  Steed  nammond  Paul  Architects  Inc., 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio,  addresses  the  trend  toward  community 
im-olvenicni  hy  first  ideiitilying  people’s  values  and  then 
translating  them  into  a school  design.  In  one  case,  the  firm 
discovered  that  the  community  placed  a high  value  on  being 
environmentally  responsible;  in  response,  the  archil  cels 
incorporated  a rec3’ciing  center  into  the  design  of  a new 
elenieniaiy  .school. 

'The  firm’s  rc.search  also  indicates  that  many  adults  don’t 
feel  welcome  in  their  children’s  schools  and  classrooms,  says 
Lauren  Della  Bella,  associate  vice  president  ofvSteed 
1 himinond  Paul  Architects  Inc.  “The  furniture  does  not 
accommodate  them,  there  are  no  places  (or  them  to  call 
their  own,  and  information  is  often  not  easily  or  readily 
available,”  she  explains,  d'hese  findings  have  prompted  the 
firm  to  design  jiarent/visilor  welcome  centers,  coneierge 
desks,  obseiwation  and  eoiinseling  rooms,  and  jiarent  corners 
(with  aduli~si/,e  Itirniiure)  in  classrooms. 


4,  Demand  for  Flexibility 

Not  siirj)risingly,  the  desire  for  coninnmiiy  use  of  a facili- 
ty- and  the  need  to  streteb  tax  dollars— causes  schools  (o 
dciiumd  that  every  .sijuarc  foot  count.  In  other  words,  selioo) 
districts  want  large  spaces  U)  perform  double  or  even  iri[)le 
duly.  As  an  exam[)le,  Rolnver  eites  one  scliot)!  wliere  the 
calcieria  becomes  a lobby  for  the  j)erfoi*ming  arts  center  at 
night.  On  other  evenings,  the  same  space  serves  as  a lohln- 
for  the  gymnasium. 

Because  curriculum,  cnrolimcius,  and  priorities  may 
always  remain  in  flux,  “We  liavc  to  build  schools  that  allow 
for  changes,”  acknowledges  Bordwcll.  “If  wc  design  a school 
(‘r)iTectl\’,  it  \sill  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  different 
kinds  of  leaching  philosophies,  d'hc  real  test  will  l)c  if  a 
school  is  being  used  how  the  school  district  wants  it  to  he  in 
10,  15,  or  20  \^ears  I'rcnn  now.” 
mmmBtmmmmmmmm 

5",  Inclusiveness 

'The  concept  of  inclusion,  sometimes  referred  to  as  main- 
streaming, has  taken  hold  in  many  schools.  “This  nccessi- 
tares  that  the  educational  system  provide  learning  environ- 
ments adaptable  for  students  ranging  frcjin  profoundly  dis- 
abled to  extraordinarily  gifted,”  says  Della  Bella.  The  effort 
also  requires  more  space  to  accommodate  students  who  have 
icaehers  or  tutors  accompanying  them  to  class.  ■ 
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We’ve  Put  A New  Twist  On  Unit  Ventilators 
To  Help  Resolve  Your  Indoor  Humidity  Problems. 


Hmnuhly.  VVhrllu*)'  loo  much  or  loo  hlllc,  it  s the 
invisible  element  llml  can  fill  any  builclinj^  with  bi^ 
problems.  That  s why  al  'lYane,  weVe  added  a 
iiniciiu'  lU'vV  h('at  wheel  lo  our  unil  ventilalor  sys- 

U‘ms  that  wrini^s  llu* 
humidity  from  out- 
side air  as  il  enters 
your  building.  Wiich 
means  you  can 
more  easily  comply 

Vic  Unit  Ventilator  [Cnergy  with  ASHl^Ah  62-89 
Recovery  System  frow  Trane.  while  putting  llie  big 

squeeze  on  indoor  humidity  problems  that  can  lead 
to  “sick  building’^  syndrome.  And,  this  now  unil 
really  knows  how  to  help  your  facilities  operate 
with  the  best  possible  balance  of  energy  efficiency. 


air  quality  and  comfort 

All  this  from  a quu‘t  unil  that 

blends  neatly  into  any  i*oom  with  an 

outside  wall.  VVe  call  it  the  Unit  |,  ™ 

Ventilator  luioi'gy  Recovery  System 

from  Trane.  But  you  can  simply 

call  il  a bn'alh  of  fresh  air.  For 

more  ink)rmation  on  the  efficient  line  " 

of 'frane  unit  ventilators,  contact  improDe your  indoor 

air  (iualitv  while 

your  local  'I'rane  commercial  sales  minimizing  the 
rr  * 1 energy  penalty. 

office  today. 


Crenfivfj  The.  Right  Atniosphriv ' 
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'[you  huilil  it ..  . yon  will  nhn  hn’oc  to  cqiiip 
it.  Finclii/p;  the  proper  f/irnitim'  niicl 
.efjnipmeni  for  n school — no  small  task — 
can  he  downrip;ht  danntinfr  for  the  uninitiated. 
To  wake  the  process  easier  fur  newcowers  and 
veterans  alike,  here  are  .dx  helpful  hints-: 


Think  technology 


'Hie  wave  of  new  icchnolo^vy  iliiU  is  (nulin|.(  a pliur  in  busi- 
nesses aiul  homes  will  incvitaltly  move  into  selitjols.  U\  fan,  a 
selujol  (lisiriet  in  "I  ’cxas  k -nly  approved  ilie  use  of  a laser 
disc  in  lieu  of  a textbook. 

“Parents  will  demand  teebnolo^^y  hceaiisj:  it  is  what  ibc)' 
are  usin^r  at  work  and  at  home,”  says  bVed  Sandliru'ii,  ch air- 
man of  liucractirc  Leaniinir 
Systems  in  ( lini.iiniati,  Ob. 
“Videos  and  computers  can’t 
be  if^JK  red  by  schools.'’ 
Kducators  are  also  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  coinpiucrs 
as  educational  lotjls.  “If  you 
want  someone  to  learn,  put 
them  in  a simulator  where 
they  (‘an  toiicli  and  feel,  ^’ou 
have  U)  do,  see,  and  experi- 
ence to  learn,”  says 
Sandbr)rn.  “'I'bis  can  happen 
through  a computer. 
Networks  connect  users  to 
the  next  room,  building, 
city,  or  country.” 

“Smart”  classrooms  that 
can  accommodate  ir'\)rma- 
lion  ports— m»t  just  elcelrie- 
iiy — need  to  be  wired  to 
other  classrooms,  l)uil dings, 
administrative  olficcs,  and 
schools,  he  adds.  “No  longer 
will  the  ten  die  I’  he  in  front 
of  the  rootn  talking.  Now, 
schools  will  he  ahic  to  access 
the  world.” 

Yet.  even  when  you  ask 
for  t lie  latest  technology, 
your  sell  (JO  1 .system  may  not 
always  get  it.  The  design  and 
construction  process  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  equipment  and 
eonmiunieation  devices.  By 
the  time  a school  is  built  — 
perhaps  years  after 
being  designed — the  (jnce 
cutting-edge  lcchnoI(jg\  has 
already  passed  its  prime. 

1 low  can  you  avoid  this 
problem?  Incorporate  flcxi- 
Ijilit}'  into  the  design  so  you 
can  lake  advantage  of  the 
most  up-to-date  technolog}' 
available  when  construction 
begins. 
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Select  furniture  that  complements  leorning 
and  teaching  styles 

Dill'  in  liirj^c’  pan  t(i  (.■nmpiiiLTs,  stiulcnis  atvn'i  pnssj\ely 
liuiiiLi  Min^lu  imi  niilicr  arc  actively  lc*amint^.  'riianks  to 
imcracii\c  insiniciioiial  icchnicjucs,  scliools  must  redefine 
the  spac’e  in  which  lea  mint!;  takes  place. 

’‘'file  da\s  when  you  Irad  >2  kids  locked  in  a liox — with 
‘Miss  !)ais\ ' and  a texihook  as  ilie  onl\-  forms  ofcoinnuini- 
ranon  -are  over,"  observes  Sandhorn.  \ow',  “a  uroiip  of 
kids  coliahnraies.  I hat  leads  to  animaied  eonversaiions,  so 
\r)ii  need  caipeiiny,  acousiieal  eeilin^rs,  and  sound-ahsorhing 
work  stations.  Old  floors  and  old  ceilin^rs  won’t  do." 

Nor  doe*,  the  traditional  c*lvair-aiui-desk  unit  provide  die 
ll(‘\ihilit\  needed  to  tiineiioii  in  modern  elassrooins.  Kadi\’ 
l)a\  oi  the  KBl)  Planning!;  C irouj)  Inc.,  in  Bloomington, 
hid.,  calls  the  units  ‘Minosaiirs,"  adding  diat  schools  need 
new  work  centers  to  accommodate  the  new'  teaching  st\’les. 

Science  labs  have  a long-standing  tradition  of  hands-on 
IcMHiing.  From  an  equipment  standpoint,  howe\er,  they 
need  to  nio\e  into  tlie  Jlst  ccntuiy,  sa\’s  'Pom  Cllass,  j)rofes- 
sor  of  education  administration  at  Northern  Illinois 
I'niversity  in  DeKall),  111.  lie  recommends  a three-part  sci- 
ence l.il):  a classrocmi  cijuippcd  to  handle  the  latest  technol- 
ou\,  a computer  center,  and  traditional  lab  tables. 

I\U‘'S  DuIjosc  offers  a more  detailed  breakdown.  As  the 
regional  manager  for  Sheldon  Laboratory  Systems,  C^n  siai 
Spiings.  Miss.,  DuBose  uses  this  checklist  for  designing  a 
modern  lab; 


■I  A functional  area  w'here  the  teacher  can  demonstrate  an 
activity.  s 

■ Snideiu  work  stations. 

■ Sjiecialized  work  areas  and  equijunent,  such  as  a fume 
hood  and  areas  for  grenving  plants. 

■ .A  materials  suiragc  and  handling  area,  aceessible  by  stu- 
dents. 

■ .A  preparation  and  storage  area,  accessible  only  by  the 
teacher. 

■ Safct\'  features,  such  as  cxliaiist  fans. 

■ Oimpliance  wdih  .Americans  with  Oisahiliiics  An  (ADA) 
requirements. 

Do  your  homework 

Instead  of  instructing  the  jmrehasing  department  to  buy  the 
latest  model  of  whatever  \‘ou  already  have,  llnd  out  what 
new  equipmeiii  is  available,  'Phat  may  involve  I(H>king  at 
what  other  schools  have  as  well  as  talking  to  people  in  the 
field.  IA>r  example,  the  National  Science  d end icrs 
Association,  the  National  Science  I'oundaiion,  and  similar 
organi/ations  can  jirovide  the  names  of  pcxiplc  w ho  can 
answer  your  questions  about  lab  equipment.  And  don’t  o\er- 
look  the  resources  wiiliin  your  own  scliools.  Based  on  Day’s 
experience,  school  districts  have  more  satisfied  end  users 
when  teachers  parlicipaic  in  the  buying  decisions. 

Another  efficient  option  for  rescarcliing  new'  products  is 
to  attend  conventions  and  iratle  shows.  'Plierc,  in  <me  jilaee, 
you  can  see  the  range  of  choices  available.  “Before  [uirchas- 
ing  a family  car  or  protlncr  for  the  home,  we  shop  and  study 
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Furnishing  for  the  Future 

If  you  think  picking  out  furniture  for  your  home  is 
difficult  and  time-consuming,  trj/  shopping  for 
classroom  furniture.  Your  charge  may  sound  sim- 
ple— to  determine  the  types  or  styles  besNsuited  to 
your  school's  educational  goals— yet  the  task  Isn't. 
For  example,  you  II  need  to  select  from  among 
individual  student  desks  and  chairs,  table^ndchair 
combinations,  table  armchairs,  chair/desks,  study-top 
combination  desks,  mobile  tables  and  cabinets,  mov- 
able or  fixed  furniture,  adjustable  or  non<id(ustable 
units,  and  sled-based  or  four-legged  furniture.  And 
those  are  just  a few  of  your  choices. 

To  help  get  you  through  the  decision-making 
process,  Don  Friesz  of  Virco  Manufacturing 
Corporation  offers  this  advice: 

■ Realize  that  what  you  have  used  for  the  last  20 
years  may  not  be  appropriate  for  the  future. 

M Determine  the  furniture  requirements  of  your  cur- 
riculum personnel  in  view  of  the  district's  education 
goals. 

M Make  sure  work  surfaces  are  large  enough  for  .stu- 
dents to  write  with  an  open  book  and  offer  some 
arm  support. 

H Consider  adjustable  desks  and  tables  for  elemen- 
tary grades.  A word  of  caution:  The  method  of 
adjustment  should  be  "student  proof." 

■ Take  climate  into  consideration.  For  example,  will 
the  new  facility  be  air<onditioned?  Is  the  climate 
humid  or  dry?  Will  any  of  the  furniture  be  exposed 
to  the  weather?  Does  warping  presen:  a potential 
problem?  What  rrjaterials  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate? 

■ For  safety  reasons,  specify  radius  edges  rather 
than  sharp  corners. 

n Ens-  e that  all  desk  and  table  surfaces  have  high- 
pressure  plastic  laminates  so  they  stand  up  to  heavy 
wear. 

■ Select  chair  heights  carefully.  Over  the  years  stu- 
dents have  increased  in  both  height  and  stature,  so 
consult  furniture  manufacturers  for  recommendations. 
It's  better  for  furniture  to  be  too  large  than  too  small. 

■ Consider  purchasing  sled-based  furniture  for  car- 
peted areas;  it's  not  suitable  for  hard  surfaces. 

■ Select  stackable  chairs  and  mobile  tables  for 
areas  that  need  to  be  cleared  easily.  These  items 
prove  useful,  for  example,  in  cafeterias  thal  double 
as  physical  education  areas. 

■ Avoid  short-lived  trendy  colors  or  clashes  between 
plastics,  laminates,  fabrics,  and  wall  coverings.  ■ 


competitive  products.  School  districts  will  spend  millions  on 
new'  construction,  furnishings,  and  equipment,  yet  not  send 
appropriate  personnel  to  conferences  and  e.xhibits  to  learn 
about  current  products  and  serv'ice.s,*’  says  Don  Pries/.,  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing  for  V’’irco  Maniifacniring 
Corporation  in  'I'orrance,  ("a! if.  “One  fresh  idea  for  a new 
facility’  wTll  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  personnel 
to  a conference.” 

Before  finalizing  your  purchasing  decisions,  Friesz  recom- 
mends doing  a facility  layout  as  n form  of  irmibleshooting. 
“Before  specifying  and  purchasing  products  for  a new 
school,  lay  out  in  detail  where  die  furniuire  will  go  and 
ensure  that  you  provide  adequate  room  for  both  current  and 
future  needs,”  he  says. 


Consider  maintenance  costs 


Often,  school  districts  don’t  pay  enough  attention  to  how 
equipment  w'ill  be  maintained.  I'or  example,  inaccessible 
equijiment  tan  be  expensive  and  time-consuming  to  keep  in 
working  order,  says  Chuck  Rj  erson,  president  of  Luininairc 
Seiwices  Inc.,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  To  reduce  initial  con- 
struction and  operating  costs,  I'c  recommends  developing  a 
strateg)'  for  maintenance. 


Account  for  wear  and  tear 


No  longer  does  a homogeneous  group  of  people  use  schools 
only  in  the  mornings  anti  afternoons.  C'ommunity  groups 
now  look  to  schools  to  provide  \'car- round  meeting  space, 
continuing  education  cla.ssroonis.  libraries,  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  auditoriums. 

'I'his  e.xtcndcd  use  takes  its  toll  on  a building  anti  its  equip- 
ment. Therefore,  says  Friesz,  it’s  critical  to  look  at  the  long- 
term value  of  furniuire  and  equipment — quality  products  are 
less  likely  to  require  frequeni  replacement.  In  addition  to 
buying  from  a company  with  a proven  track  record,  he  rec- 
ommends tliis  examination  of  warrannes  and  guarantees: 

■ Know  what  is  covered  anti  for  what  period. 

■ (darify  who  pays  the  freight  on  replacements. 

■ If  a part  is  defective,  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
installing  anti  replacing  it? 

■ If  yon  must  replace  the  entire  product,  do  you  receive  full 
replacement  at  no  cost?  Or  does  the  supplier  deduct  a per- 
centage based  on  the  time  the  product  u'as  used." 

■ Don’t  be  deceived  by  unusually  long  tlocnnicnis,  such  as 
lifetime  warranties,  without  understanding  all  the  details. 

■ Remember  that  a warranty  or  guaramec  is  only  as  good  as 
the  comjvany  standing  behind  the  product. 


Focus  on  safety 

Increasingly,  the  courts  are  holding  organizations  that  deal 
with  the  public  accountable  for  the  safety  f)f  the  people  who 
use  tlieir  premises.  Being  safety  conscious  can  provide  some 
protection  in  today’s  litigious  society.  .Make  safety  a num- 
ber-one concern,  says  Friesz,  by: 

■ Purchasing  cjiiality  jiroducis  that  offer  maximum  strength. 

■ Fstablishing  procedures  for  c.xamining  all  furninirc  and 
equipment.  'Fhese.  periodic  inspections  en.sure  that  unsafe 
|)r()dncts  are  not  being  used. 

■ Purchasing  from  manufacturers  rliat  exhibit  concern 
al)oiit  safety  and  stand  behind  their  products.  H 
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How  do  you  know  what  works-^and  what  doesn't? 


U'/iere  can  my  district  find  funding  for 
technology?  Which  system  is  best  for 
bath  kids  and  teachers?  Which  systems 
will  grow  with  us,  and  which  will  become 
obsolete? 

Learn  the  answers  at  the  Techno! og\’  -t 
Learning  Conference.  Benefit  from  the 
experience  of  your  colleagues  nationwide 
at  workshops  and  roundtables.  Discover 
the  future  of  tlie  field  in  expert  presenta- 
tions and  educational  sessions.  Design  and 
perfect  the  best  system  for  v(mr  students, 
today  and  tomorrow. 


UTiether  your  school  system  is  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology  or  just  adding 
“computer  literacy”  to  the  Three  R’s, 
you1l  find  the  answers  you  need  at  the 
Technology  + Learning  Conference, 
Ready  to  learn  more?  Simply  return 
this  coupon  or  call  (800)  950-6722. 


■ like  FREE  information  about  the 

if  Technology  + Learning  Conference. 

Please  send  me brochures.  (One  for  cver>' 

member  of  my  technology  team!) 


TECHNOLOGY-fLEJUMIUG 

raniFERBVCE  i 

Join  your  colleagues  in  Atlanta  I 
from  October  25  to  271  _ 

Sjwavjrcd  by  NSfiA'v  Mlutc  (or  the  Iron^for  of  Tc<h.ii>!ogy  lo  Hwolion  ft 


Zip 

riKMirt ) 

Mail  to:  NSKA,  hUm  If.uiclto.  HWt  [Hike  Sl’'1'i'l. 
Alcxjmirirf.  VA 

Fax  to:  (7lU)  SIH-.SSGO.  alln  livinctH* 
OrcaIl:tS<X))‘t5<u6r.>J 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  EXPERTISE 


‘he?]  the  construction  ofu 
new  school  goes  well,  u school 
board  can  bask  in  praise  for 
its  fiscal  soundness  and  for 
creating  a valuable  commu- 
nity resource.  \Moen  things  go  badly,  however,  be 
prepared  to  hear  accusations  of  ivastefiil  spending 
for  years  to  come.  Given  that  choice,  you'd 
probably  prefer  to  be  characterized  as  fiscally 
responsible. " Of  course,  that  doesn  V happen  by 
accident.  One  key  to  success  in  school  construction 
is  choosing  qualified  people  to  do  the  job. 


Finding  an  architect 


Selection  criteria 


Just  being  an  nrchilect  docsn'i  make  n jicrsnn  qualitlcd  to 
design  a sebonl.  A sehnnl  is  a special  kind  offaeilit}'  that 
calls  For  an  arehirec'i  who  understands  even'thing  from  shift- 
ing edueational  philosophies  to  changes  in  teehnolog}'  to 
Funding  concerns. 

School  boards  often  underestimate  the  importanee  of  such 
expertise,  believes  Bill  Day,  senior  analyst  of  the  KHI) 
Planning  CJroiiji  Ine.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  “ The  first  and 
biggest  iTiistake  that  sehool  boards  make  is  selecting  an 
architect  who  doesn't  know  the  first  tiling  about  teaching 
and  learning  styles.  If  we're  going  to  ehange  teaching  and 
learning,  we  have  to  change  the  building  to  eomplement  the 
type  of  instruction,"  he  says.  “Architects  arc*  not  educators, 
and  educators  are  not  architects." 

■ Fhe  problem  can  be  overcome  if  the  architect  includes 
ediicatioTial  planners  and  lechnology  planners  in  the  design 
team.  Or  you  might  ask  a local  design  firm,  which  may  not 
special  i/e  in  school  etuisiruetion,  to  team  uji  with  a seluK>l 
specialist. 

■ \Miatever  route  you  follow,  remember  that  today’s  con- 
sumers are  sojihisiicated  anil  want  to  have  a say  in  the  design 
and  planning  process. 

■ “A  school  board  should  hire  a firm  that  will  listen  to  it 
and  the  eommunitv,"  says  l.auren  Della  Bella,  asscx'iate  vice 
president  of  Steed  Mammond  Paul  Architects  Ine., 
Cincinnati,  Oh.  She  defines  the  community  as  all  taxpayers, 
with  or  without  children  in  school. 


Ten  or  15  years  ago,  few  architecniral  firms  specialized  in 
sehool  construction.  Now',  with  the  amount  spent  on  school 
construction  ri  -ing,  competition  has  intensified.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  competitive  marketplace  offers  you  many  choices. 
I'he  downside,  however,  is  that  the  number  of  firms  inter- 
ested in  working  on  your  jwoject  can  become  ovenvhelming. 
How  do  you  narrow  the  field? 

For  starters.  Day  recommends  developing  a “prequalilica- 
tion"  questi  onnaire.  I'his  enables  you  to  determine  the  capa- 
bilities of  firms  before  requesting  formal  proposals.  \’our 
checklist,  for  exanij)le,  may  focus  on  a firm  that: 

■ Has  appropriate  experience.  “Match  the  architectural 
firm  with  the  project,"  says  Day.  “Look  at  the  firm’s  experi- 
ence as  it  relates  to  your  sj)ccific  project.  If  a school  board 
is  looking  for  an  architect  for  an  elementary  school,  it 
shouldn’t  hire  an  architect  whose  last  six  projects  were  high 
scIktoIs." 

■ Is  die  appropriate  size  for  your  project.  Day's  rule  of 
thumb;  Fhe  bigger  the  sehool  system  or  the  cit)^  the  bigger 
the  firm  you  need.  Ckmversely,  the  smaller  the  system  or  the 
city,  the  smaller  the  firm — perhaps  12  to  15  staff  members. 
'Lhe  size  relates  to  the  amount  of  work  the  firm  has  and  the 
personnel  it  employs  to  handle  projects  in  a timeh’  manner. 

■ Can  help  you  obtain  funding.  Look  for  a firm  w'ith  the 
ca[vabilit\'  and  exp<  ise  to  help  pass  a bond  reterendum-- 
and  one  iliat  won’t  lorget  about  the  community  once  the 
issue  passes. 
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■ Provides  the  names  of  at  least  three  educational 
projects.  Contact  the  people  involved  to  find  out  how  they 
like  the  building  and  whether  the  finished  product  inei  their 
expectations. 

■ Supplies  records  of  actual  bids  compared  to  its 
estimates. 

■ Provides  the  name  of  the  da} -to-day  contact  person, 
d'his  is  a telling  question,  says  Day.  A firm  ma\’  list  “John 
Doe”  as  the  contact  on  the  prequalificnlion  questionnaire 
hut  send  the  firm’s  chairman  and  marketing  manager  to  die 
initial  screening  inten'iew.  “You  want  to  see  the  person 
who’s  going  to  do  the  wt)rk,’’  says  Day.  And  yon  warn  tf) 
make  sure  that  person  has  the  experience  t<>  put  the  firm's 
rc.sources  to  work  on  your  project. 

Once  \’ouVe  analyzed  the  responses,  rank  the  firms.  Day 
suggests  inviting  the  lop  three  or  four  firms  to  make  presen- 
tations. 'rhe  face-to-face  intendews  will  give  you  die  oppor- 
ninit}’  to  determine  a firm's  iiitangihlc  qualities,  whicli  aren’t 
tlisccrnahlc  ft’om  responses  to  a questionnaire. 

“You  need  an  architect  you  can  have  an  open  relationship 
with,  communicate  with,  and  feel  comfortable  with,”  says 
Della  Fkdla.  She  suggests  selecting  an  architect-  who  will  sia}’ 
in  close  contact  with  the  hoard,  not  one  ycni’ll  need  to  track 
down.  Also  give  consideration  to  post-project  relation.ships; 
an  architect  who  won’t  walk  away  from  the  project  after  the 
rihhon-cutiing  is  a must.  “W'hen  dicre’s  a problem  with  the 
healing  system,  the  architect  should  he  there  to  solve  it — 
even  if  it’s  three  years  down  the  road,”  she  notes. 

\\)  find  out  if  an  architect  has  the  qualities  and  experience 
\*ou  desire,  conlaei  past  clients  and  conduci  in-depth  refer- 


dice  checks.  Determine  if  die  firm  has  a good  track  record 
of  developing  long-term  relationships  with  other  school 
clients.  .And,  whenever  possible,  have  representatives  of  your 
district  visit  schools  designed  by  the  architects  j'ou’re  con- 
sidering. 

Wlaen  touring  these  .schools,  however,  don’t  get  too 
caught  up  in  the  “we  want  that”  approach.  “The  school 
you’re  looking  at  represents  die  wants  and  needs  of  that  par 
ticular  school  and  community — not  yours,”  cautions  Day. 


Management  assistance 

in  die  traditional  owner/a rchitcct/gcnoral  contractor  rela- 
tionship, your  school  hoard  is  the  “owner.”  As  such,  }'ou 
can  hire  an  intermediary  to  act  as  your  agent.  Known  as  a 
construction  manager  or  program  manager,  this  agent  enters 
the  contractual  rcladonship  between  the  owner  and  the 
architect.  A construction  management  firm  works  directly 
with  the  architect  and  the  contractors. 

As  an  extension  of  die  owner,  the  construction  manager 
“fully  wears  the  hat  of  die  district,”  sa}  S Jon  J.  Danielson, 
project  director  for  Heer\’  International,  a construction 
management  firm  based  in  Atlanta,  A construction  manager 
“brings  expertise  in  details  and  an  extra  level  of  expertise  and 
interest  dvat  challenges  the  architect.  It  also  brings  added 
value  to  sen'ices  h\’  being  able  to  understand  the  constaic- 
lion  process.” 

Specitlcall) , a construction  manager  assists  in  the 
development  of  o\  erall  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
handling  a project,  such  as  idemifWng  the  scope  of  the  work 
and  setting  the  schedule.  'This  individual  often  becomes 
involved  before  an  architect  docs;  he  may  even  help  select 
the  architect. 

“.At  the  presentations  h}*  the  architects,  a constniction 
manager  can  ask  the  tough  questions  and  understand  what 
the  architect  is  responding  to,”  Daniedson  says.  In  addition, 
a construction  manager  can  assist  in  the  bidding  process, 
oversee  weekly  construction  meetings,  and  keep  track  of 
schedules.  During  the  warrant}'  period  the  firm  can  assist 
you  by  identifying  aiy  iic’us  that  the  contractor  needs  to 
correct. 

Not  surprisingh',  those  in  the  construction  management 
industry  are  tjuick  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  using  their 
seiwices.  “You  need  a professional  who  knows  construction. 

If  you  have  a heart  problem  you  wouldn’t  go  to  a demist,” 
says  Dominick  DcSalvo,  a principal  with  D(ScL  Inc., 
Pirishunji,  Penn.  .As  an  example,  he  circs  one  school  district 
that  saved  $2.8  million  in  return  for  a fixed  management  fee 
of  less  than  $100,000.  Anotlier  potential  benefit  of  the  con- 
slruction  management  approach:  Your  district  won’t  have  to 
expand  staff  to  manage  a project  only  to  la\’  them  off  when 
the  school  is  finished. 

Most  school  districts  would  tcc  that  employing  a 
construction  manager  makes  s<  nse  when  they’re  embarking 
on  several  construction  projects  at  the  same  time. 

C’onscnsus  on  the  value  of  such  sciviecs  fizzles  from  that 
point.  Some  believe  that  using  a constniction  manager  is 
always  beneficial,  while  others  sec  the  need  only  in  rare 
instances. 

Aclually,  the  choice  doesn’t  have  to  he  all-or-nothing.  If 
your  district  has  a facilities  staff  and  undertakes  few  prcqecis 
at  once,  you  might  not  need  all  the  services  a consiruction 
manager  could  offer.  In  that  case,  consider  retaining  a con- 
struction manager  to  do  an  overall  projects  review,  then  turn 
everything  over  to  liie  facilities  stall. 
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.•tI  sixiument  such  us 
‘‘'Renovate  the  heating, 
ventUation,  and  air 
conditioning  systetn  " 
leaves  much  room  for 
interpretation — 
it  could  mean  anythhig 
from  moving  the 
thennostats  to 
replacing  the  cooling 
tower. 


Have  a plan — and  patience 

Wlicther  your  hoard  goes  the  traditional  route  or  uses  a 
construction  manager,  you’ll  need  a detailetl  plan — not  a list 
of  vague  generalities.  '‘A  common  mistake  school  hoards 
make  is  that  they  don’t  develop  a written  educational  pro- 
gram from  which  the  architect  can  work,  d'he  owner  musi 
give  the  architect  a good  written  program,  or  the  designer 
doesn’t  have  a clue,”  says  Day- 

Danielson,  for  example,  has  seen  bonds  calling  for 

00,000  in  renovations  being  approved  when  the  board  has 
no  specific  updates  in  mind.  I'hc  reverse — determining  the 
scope  of  work  and  then  pursuing  the  funding — wt;rks  much 
more  efficiently,  he  ol)ser\es. 

‘‘'The  process  is  slowed  down  when  you  have  to  figure 
how  the  money  will  he  spent.  If  a district  can  invest  the  time 
prior  to  development  of  a budget,  the  work  w-ill  go  smoother 
and  it  will  take  less  time  to  get  the  project  underway.  If 
these  things  are  done  early  on,  children  and  taxpayers  get 
the  benefit  sooner.  And  a district  won’t  get  intc/  a simation 
where  it  has  10  pounds  ol  need  but  can  only  afford  a 5- 
j)ound  sack.” 

A detailed  plan  also  helps  .ivoid  misunderstandings,  espe- 
cially when  the  time  comes  to  put  a ju-iec  lag  on  construc- 
tion. A statement  such  as  “Renovate  the  heating,  ventilation, 
and  air  conditioning  (HV^AC)  system”  leaves  much  room  for 
interpretation — it  could  mean  anything  from  moving  the 
tliermostats  to  replacing  die  cooling  tower.  And  there’s  a big 
difference  between  ‘repair’  or  ‘replace’  when  you’re  talking 
about  a roof. 

'The  decision-making  j)rocess  hardly  ends  with  the  selec- 
tion of  an  architect  and  finalization  of  the  project  specifica- 
tions. Once  a project  is  undenvay  you’ll  face  many  more 
decisions,  large  and  .small.  All  the  while,  the  clock  will  he 
ticking.  Slow  decisionmaking  can  drag  out  a project  and 
tlrive  up  cf)sts  for  evciyonc  involved. 

“In  today’s  fasi-i)aecd  con.struction  indu^tiy,  boards  need 
to  make  sure  the\'  empower  people  within  die  district  u 

i - 


make  deci.sions,”  says  Danielson.  “7'he  more  freedom  and 
confidence  a board  has  in  its  representative,  the  smoother 
and  more  effective  the  process.” 

The  process  that  works  for  another  school  district  may 
not  work  for  yours.  It  all  depends  on  how'  involved  your 
hoard  wants  to  he  in  deviating  from  the  original  plan;  these 
adjustments  are  referred  to  as  “change  orders.” 

Architect  Steve  C Olson  of  Dull  Olson  Weekes 
Architects,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  seen  larger  school  districts 
appoint  a j)erson,  committee,  or  grouj)  of  staff  people  to 
handle  questions.  In  some  smaller  districts,  the  hoard 
approves  cveiything.  In  the  latter  case,  Olson  recommends 
meeting  more  than  once  a month  to  keep  problems  from 
piling  up, 

'Fhe  biggest  frustration  for  people  new  to  the  construction 
process  is  that  nothing  goes  as  well  as  hoped.  Olson 
observes,  “There  are  going  to  be  bumps  in  the  road,  dlicrc 
will  he  change  orders  whether  you  like  it  <3r  not.  It’s  the 
nature  of  the  business.  So  have  j);iiiencc — all  problems  will 
get  resolved  eventually.”  ■ 
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FOREST  GLEN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


E.i.Brown 


K.  I,  Brown 

'^50  \.  Meridian  Street 
Suite  200 

liuii.majiolis,  IN  46204 
Dave  Hlamon.  AIA 
(MM  237-7000 

Design  team 
Kyin  Oryaiu  SchoelT,  RA 
Joe  Sluiw , RA 
Phil  W’arrenluirg,  Ri.A 

jack  I/asicii 
Inferior  Desi^rner 

Client 

Mctmpoliiaii  School 
District  of  Lawrence 
'Lownship 
(317)  546-4021 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacitv 
750 

CAuTcnt  building  area 
00,000  square  feel 

'Fotal  project  costs 
S7.0  Miiliion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S87 

Space  per  student 
120  square  feet 

(’nmplcrion  date 
\uirusi  1094 


W hen  the 

Metropolitan 
Scltool 
Disu'iet  of 
I. aw  ro  nee 

4'ownshqi  needed  another 
new  elementary  seliool.  it 
turned  to  ILLBrowai  for 
helj)  to  reuse  the  plans  for 
the  very  sticeessfiil  Amy 
Be  ve  r I and  I.'.  1 em  cn  t a ly 
School. 

Forest  (den  Flememar\‘ 
School  is  an  international 
tiiagner  school  that  draws 
students  from  ill  rough  our 
this  large  metropolitan 
school  s}'stetn.  Fhe  facility 
incorporates  an  internation- 
al flavor  anrl  provides  a 
dramatic  and  nurturing 
environment.  Fhe  facility'  is 
sired  within  the  Fall  Creek 
\ Ml  ley  .Middle  School  and 
seiwes  as  a gateway  element 
in  this  contemporary  educa- 
tional t'ampus. 

'I 'he  enroll  mem  cajiaeit)' 
ol  this  K-5  school  is  750 
students.  'The  facility 
includes  many  unique  inno- 
vations, including  a world 
time  /one  display,  and  full)' 
inregrareti  voice,  video,  and 
tiata  tcchnolog)'.  It  features 
a language-immersion  pro- 
gram in  which  all  core  sub- 
ieets  are  laiiglit  in  the  target 
lanu'uaiie.  ■ 


Courtyard 


iK*  a 

!v:-S  L_j  L 


.. 
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nna’i’ nr\n\/  A\/h[\  ARI  P M 


GF  Capital  Modular 
Space 

1S60  I*'orcst  Hill  Bnuic\'ar(1 
S 11  ire  207 
Palm  Head),  l-'L 
.vHh' 

Rick  L.  SchnniT 
(40:’)4.H-''"6() 

Design  team 
Christoph'T  M.  I lassall 
Arthitcit/Proji'c;  r 

John  Cira} 

Aihln'z:'  Cbiirni'ill  ('o,. 
Const  met  ian  2v  In  miners 

Amir  Ka/ciiienia 
()(A  Inc..  MPI\  Consnitnnis 

Caiuia  C jhuiskas 
('.  Ltniis  Sti'ncnini/  P.ni^incvrs 

Alike  Sell  ora  li 
Si  horn  I*  c"  .■l.^socintcs  07: 7/ 
/■'// 1* ///(’( 7 :v 

Paul  Wrlaiidei 
/ \'r!nn(lrc  Landsuipc 
.1 1'chitcits 

Client 

'Hie  Scliool  i')istrict  of  Palm 
Heacli  CouiU\- 
(407)434-8030 

Pincliurst  / 
(iove/Gladeview 

Grade  span 
0-8/  K-S 

C'urrciu  building  capacin 
1.275/ 070 

Current  building  area 
140,25 1 s(]iiare  feel  / 
108,403  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI0.8  iiiillioii  / S’7.7  iiiillinii 

Cost  per  scpiare  foot 
S77/S71 

Space  per  student 
1 1 0 square  leer  / 

1 12  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

S8.455  /S7,045 

Completion  date 
August  1005  / June  1005 


GOVE/6LAOEVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BELLE  GLADE, 
FLORIDA,  AND  PfllEHURST  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  "EE", 

WEST  PAIm  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

GE  Capifal  Modulair  Space 


Based  on  the  iiigiily 
iicelainiecl  })roiot\]ie 
devclojicd  i)v 
C'fH'MS  Areliiteets. 
C^K  (/.qiital  Alodular 
Sj^ace  y-  cui  rent  I \’  eonlr.u  i- 
inga  luiiiibvr  of  design/ 
build  proiects  in  Palm 
Beaeli  Ojunty,  Mcnida. 

The  Acadeiny  Series 
leat tires  a very  eosi-ericc- 
li\  e,  hua -track  soiuiion  to 
meet  iniinediatc  and  future 
educational  needs.  CjP' 

0.1  pit  a 1 Modular  Sjiaec  not 
otily  designs  and  builds  at  a 
fixed  cost,  but  also  ofiiu's 
several  financing  jYaekages. 
hiekuled  as  pan  ol  the  ‘aaii- 
dard  package  are  full  con- 
struct ion  management 
sltn  ices. 

I'he  c<niipiK‘t  jilaii  iortii 
enables  t!ie  use  of  stnallcr 
sites.  ’1‘lie  facilii)-  itself 
comes  w illi  a variety  of 
ma i n i en a 11  cc - 1 rce  ext er  1 o r 
fiiiislics,  atul  is  const rueied 
out  of  a prc-eiigincered 
tnetal  building,  with  hriel, 
outer  walls  and  standing 
seam  roofCwilh  2(J-year 
warranty).  I be  .seliediile  lor 
oh-site  construction  is  a 
staggeringly  low  201  da\s. 
Some  of  the  features  of 
the  design  are: 

■ Block  interior  w alls 
throughout. 

■ l.iiiiited  entry/cxit-liig!i 
seeuriiy. 

■ Inilly  sprinklered 


Middle  school  floor  plan 
ihroiighoni. 

■ I-^laiiiieil  for  eommunit) 
use. 

n Interior/exrerior  stage. 

■ Meets  all  current  teeli- 
nolog)'  requireineiits. 

H Nenvorked 
eomputcrs/(X  7lA'/inter  • 
com  system. 

■ Digital  eom[uiter  1 IV  \('. 
control  system. 

H .Multi-zone  AC^  system, 

liiimidiry^  control. 

ill  Back-up  generator, 

■ Mects/cxceccls  new 


Kmergenev  I lurricane 
Protection  Reqiiirciiienis  in 
I'lorida. 

■ Plntiiied  witli  mouihle 
partitions  to  enalile 
grouji/icam  teaching. 

B Cajinble  of  adaptation 
from  elctneniaiy  to  iinddle 
or  vice  versa. 

44iis  iniu;\aii\’e  approach 
is  exceeding  e\  eryone's 
expectations,  and  Palm 
Beach  Chninty  is  eoinniilied 
to  expatuling  its  use  to  meet 
eiirreni  and  future  needs.  B 


tr»r*OT  A\/Ail  AHl  P 
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BUILDINGS 


Steed  Hammond  Piuil, 
Inc. 

Steed  Ihuiiinond  Paul,  Inc. 
82  Williams  Avenue 
Mnmihon,  Oil  4501. S 

Michael  P.  Ding^cldein 
(515)865-5441 


l.Jesign  team 
Michael  Dinj^eddein,  .MA 
Project . 4 rchifect/Desijr)! er 

Patricia  Sumner 
Project  Interior  Desij^^ncr 

Mel  Pike 

Project  Construction 
Adwinistrntor 

Client 

La  kola  Lcjcal  School 
District 

(513)874-^5505 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Cmn'ent  building  capacity 
800 

CAirrent  building  area 
73.1  55  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$4.8  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 

$66 

Space  per  student 
01  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$6,053 

Completion  date 
Auutisr  IW 


INDEPENDENCE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL/ 
CHEROKEE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
WEST  CHESTER,  OH  0 

Steed  Hammond  Paul,  Inc. 


This  project  incor- 
porates a design 
suul  pmgrainining 
prew’  ■ thar  col- 
lectively shaped 
the  design  of  the  school 
from  the  input  of  hun- 
dreds of  “customers”  of 
tliis  new  facility.  'lAachers, 
parents,  snidcnts,  commu- 
nin’ leaders,  and  adminis- 
trate n*s,  as  well  ns  archi- 
tects, engineers,  designers, 
and  other  experts,  brought 
all  of  their  experience  and 
core  values  together  in  a 
consensus-huilding  process 
we  call  the  .School house  of 
Qunlil)"’. 

Understanding  tlie 
school  district’s  core  prior- 
ities and  challenges — and 
huw  they  uniquely  affect 


U =r 


Main  level  floor  plan 


Classroom  corridor 
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d/t  V*  O 


I he  buildinjr  design-  -;irc 
pan  oCnn  np-froni  plan- 
ning j)r(K'css  llv.u  csiahlishcs 
goals  and  consensus  prior 
U)  final  design  decisions, 
liotii  innovaiive  and  long- 
lerni  standards  arc  hronghl 
to  llic  table  relative  lo  the 
design  oi'sehoed  facilities, 
but  they  are  incorporated 
inuj  the  Inval  design  based 
on  the  speeifie  priorities  of 
tlie  aetnal  “eiistomers”  the 
luiilding-  serves.  'The  result- 
ing design  addresses  the 
unique  priorities  of  those 
customers  in  a facility  that 
intinravcly  reflects  their 
needs  ami  in  which  they 
find  a great  sense  of  pride 
and  ownership.  After  all, 
they  were  jtart  of  the 
process  that  shapeil  it.  H 


South  courtyard 


.... 


ii'S'.: 


! j • 1 


Media  center 
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NEW 

BUILDINGS 


I laves  Large  Architects 
I.ogan  Hotilcvard  5ih 
Avenue 

Altoona,  PA  16602 
kiclianl  L.  Karcher,  A I A 

Design  team 
Richard  L.  Karclicr,  AIA 
Pvincijuil-i}h(.'J}(ir^c 

\’crii  L.  McKissick,  AI  A 
Project  MiWdjycr 

David  13.  Alhrighu  AIA 
Dcsi  [teller 

Russ  I).  ( ireascT.  jr. 

Job  Cdptdin 

Client 

\\’illiaiiis|iori  Area  School 
Disirici 

C:i7)  32'’-s500 

Grade  span 
Pre-K  through  6 

Current  building  ca|)iiciU' 
750 

Current  building  area 
SS,2()0  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SS.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$90 

Space  per  student 
1 1 7 square  feel 

('ost  per  student 
S 11,600 

Completion  dale 
Aiigint  1993 


ANDREW  JACKSON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
WILLIAMSPORT,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Hoyes  Large  Architects 


The  ihrcc-stoiT 
I ackson 
Klcniemary 
School,  couij)letcd 
ill  1993,  sciTcs 
7s()  simlents.  'The  neigh- 
horliood  is  shifting  from 
older  couples  to  younger 
families,  necessitating  a 
larger  elementary  school. 
Built  next  to  the  smaller, 
outdated  existing  school, 
the  new  huilding  was  com 
plctcd  before  the  c.xisting 
school  was  demolished  to 
})rovidc  new  play  areas. 

Set  into  a sloping  site,  the 
school  is  accessed  on  one 
side  hy  bridges,  (iiass- 
ciiclosed  stair  towers  offer 
students  expansive  views  of 
the  site,  Separate  hard  and 
soft  j)la\'  areas  are  provided 
lor  older  and  younger  age 
groups. 

A neutral  color  scheme 
scr\  es  as  a backdrop  to  siii- 
clems'  colorful  work,  while 
c*()lunms  and  cud  walls  arc 
accented  sviili  rich  colors. 

All  oval  ccmrimi  on  each 
floor  proN’idcs  a colorlul 
focus  for  sludeni  work. 

'Hie  school  features  semi- 
nar, technical  education, 
art,  and  music  rooms  and 
faculty  spaces.  Kiiidcr- 
gartuim  on  the  ground  floor 
access  a scqiarate  play  area. 

'I  he  library,  computer 


.ii.J 


hd 


■y-i 

3TD' 


J " i) , 

T ~ R:a 


J] 


Si:;- ■■ 


4.  ^ 

It r 

i J 

p-  li- 

*1  tJ 

rJ  * 

first  floor  plan 


H I 

■ • 


r r»l  Fbo*  PLri 


Oval  centrum 


room,  and  the  circular 
large-group  insl ruction  area 
are  near  the  main  entrance 
to  serve  the  community. 
'The  building  is  steel - 
framed,  brick  veneer  over 


H-inch  concrete  block  hack 
up.  It  is  fully  air  condi- 
tioned, w'iili  separate  air 
handling  units  to  provide 
energy-efficient  climate 
control.  ■ 


View  of  the  three-story  stliool 


BESTCOPYAVAIUBLE 

Alt,  <■ 
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JEREMY  RANCH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
PARK  CITY,  UTAH 

Design  West  Architects,  Inc. 


Design  West  Arciulccts, 
Inc. 

.vi  ^ Stniih  TOO  Kasi 
Sail  Lake(:iiy,l’TS‘llO: 

C inrv  \cnr(|,  AlA 
(K(H)  5 

Design  team 
( i:ir\'  Aenrei.  Al  A 
Prujict  (jfordiihuur/rn/hifhil 
/// -Qv/ /•[)(• 

Karl  Kirdigasler,  \!A 
l^rojcd  /lirhifva 

^’;ul-Zc^  Tsai,  AlA 
hv/t't  t Do'it^ncr 

I );ivj(l  I lamson 
Quu/fly  (joiifrnl/(j>si 
Esliwtiinr 

Client 

Park  C'.iiv  School  District 
(H0i)r)45-'^600 

Cirade  span 

(hirrent  building  eapaeit}* 
S25  com  entinnal/ 
1,030  year-round 

(Current  building  area 
73,200  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
So. 5 million 

C'ost  per  square  foot 
SSV 

space  per  student 
HO  com  entional/ 

” I year-round  scjuarc  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S7,8H2  conveiuional/ 
S6,3 14  year-round 

C'ompletion  date 
Scpicndx'r  1094 


3-D  rendering 


bis  nt*\\'  school  is 
located  on  a M- 
acre  site  in  the 
scenic  Su\  derville 
llasin  nl  the 

Wasatch  Mountain  l^attge. 
I'lit  .tcbool  district  wanted 
Id  focus  design  consiclera- 
lions’  around  three  criteria, 

1 . lnnovati\ e s'ducalional 
and  technology 
features. 

2.  Idierg)’  eflieieiicy. 

3.  CA)mpetiti\e 
consimciion  [trice. 

The  arch  it  CM  a oral  design, 
re.sjtonds  to  the  unique 
rc(|nirctnenis  of  this  ra[)idl) 
growing  mountain  ski 
resort  coinimmily  as  illus 
t rated  l)y  the  following 
ediicntional  features:  Kiva 
break-out  rooms,  satelliu‘ 
efUifcrenee  rtHuns,  leaeber 
preparation  moms,  S.MII/ 

1 leadstart  rooms,  multi' 
purpose  room  with  opera- 
l)le  wall.  e.Morior 
windows/doors  from  all 
moms  in  the  building,  and 
central  media  eenter/cotn- 
jTiitcr  lah/teatlier  planning 
center. 

'Phe  Jeremy  School  fea- 
tures passive  solar,  addi- 
tional building  insulation, 
natural  dayligbiing,  and  a 
sim[)!ibed  mechanical  sys- 
tem that  restilt.s  in  an  annu- 
al cost  to  light,  heat,  and 
ventilate  the  building  of 
a[)proximntel\’  .S.60  per 
square  foot.  4 'hat  is  less 


Kindergarlen  kivo 

th.in  lialf  of  the  annual  cost 
of  other  schools  in  the 
inicrmountain  area. 

'The  7, 000- 1 not  mean  sea 
level  elcvniion  presented 
unique  design  challenges,  in 


regard  to  roof  snow  load  and 
seismic  design.  4'hese  were 
met  at  a construction  cost 
similar  t(j  other  iniennoun  • 
lain  area  schools  located  on 
much  less  stringent  sites.  ■ 


Main  entrance 


RF.cirnnpvAv/Aii  ari  p 
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ORCHARD  VIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
MIDDLEBURY,  INDIANA 

E.I.Brown 


I'J,  Brown 
Mcriiliiin  Si  red 
Suiie  200 

Indianapolis,  IN  462(M 

I );U'e  B Ian  Ion,  A I. A 

{.M7j2.Y:-7()00 

Design  team 
Dave  Blamon,  AlA 
hVed  Sdm^cdcr,  RA 
Idiil  Warrrenhurg,  RLA 

Margoi  Brown  Paluid 
Inti  rinr  Dc.\i^mr 

C^hLM’i  Ivssniann 
Interior  l)cs'i\fiit'r 

(dicnr 

AliddlcBurv  Conmninii\’ 
Scliools 
|210) S25-9425 

CJradc  span 
K-5 

Cahtciu  building  eapacilv 
400 

( AirreiU  building  area 
67.600  square  led 

'Bolal  project  costs 
SS.5  million 

(a*sl  per  stjuare  fool 
S82 

Space  per  student 
160  square  led 


The  design  for  ihe 
new  ( )rel\ard  '/iew 
Kleinenlaiy  School 
creates  inslruction- 
al  spaces  that  hclji 
aehicN'e  the  goals  oi  the 
educational  eoiiimiliee.  'The 
new  ihree-seclion  school 
houses  450  Muderils  am!  is 
located  on  15  acres  across 
from  the  high  school  and 
middle  school. 

Students  come  into  lliis 
facility  tl trough  a canopied 
enl ranee  and  arrive  in  the 
main  skylighted  lobby.  The 
administration  area  is  to  the 
ri:du,  witli  the  media  een- 
icr,  cafeieria,  gymnasium, 
stage,  and  truisic  and  an 
areas  beyond.  A landscaped 
eounyard  is  also  located 
within  the  building. 

1 he  school  C(Uitains  1 7 
classrooms,  I wo  kinder- 
garten sjTaees,  and  Iwo  spe- 
cial education  classrooms. 
.Most  rooms  hn\  c carpeted 
floors  with  cx[)osed  block 
walls  in  a blended,  soothing 
color  scheme. 

Ample  storage  space  and 
meeting  sjjace  are  jtrovidecl 
ihrotiglunit  the  building. 
Catmmon  areas  were  sized 
for  a projected  fnio'-seetion 
school.  M 


Cofelerio/stoge 


Main  lobby  EKterior  view 
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PINE  BUSH  ELEMENTARY 
GUILDERLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Dodge  Chamberlin  Luzine  Weber,  Architects 


Uod^e  Chamberlin 
Lu/ine  Weber,  Architects 
Red  Mill  Rnad 
Rensselaer,  \V  12144 

Marim  Weber 
(MS)  46^6611 

Design  team 
\lani!i j.  Weber,  R\ 
{\ni/hr-i}}-Chi/r^c 

\iek  W’aer,  RA 
Profcct  Anhitcit 

! I an  a Pa  nek,  RA 
Desv^n  (j)ficcp! 

Snuler  Associates 
Strih  wnil  Dcsjjrn 

Integrated  Building 
Systems  lAigineering 
Consnitants,  P.Ck 
A h\  h.unad/EIcctrioil  Dvsi^n 

Client 

( iiiilderland  Cieiural  Sehool 
Disiriel 

(^18)4^'6-6200 
Cl  rude  span 

C .urreni  building  capacity* 
'50 

Current  building  area 
' ^.SOO  s(|iiarc  feet 

l otal  projeet  costs 
SS  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SlOH 

Space  per  student 
OS  square  feet 

(!ost  per  student 
Sl0/>66 

C'ompletion  date 
\iignst  1 004 


Allagpolc  waving  the 
red,  white,  and 
blue  announces  the 
main  entrance  . 
canop)'  lor  tins 
new  elemcniary  sclujul  uiili 
an  uncom-cinional  flour 
plan.  Bright,  aiiy  common 
spaces  create  an  atmosphere 
for  the  interaction  and 
stimulation  that  arc  so  \ iial 
to  elementaiy  school  educa- 
tion. C2lassrooms  arc  tlie 
“arms  and  legs”  while  the 
“body”  or  core  of  the  build- 
ing contains  the  cafeteria, 
kitchen,  libraiy,  and  gnn- 
nasiiim.  'Hie  administration 
area  and  the  community 
room  arc  at  the  “head”  or 
entry  area  of  the  lloor  plan. 

(dassrooms  are  arranged 
in  clusters  around  four 
common  areas,  allowing 
flexibility  for  team  teaching 
while  maintaining  an  iden- 
tiy  for  the  different  grades 
and  le\'cls  of  child  develop- 
mem.  IA)r  case  of  oriefita- 
tion  and  identification,  each 
cluster  is  coded  by  means  of 
an  accent  color — red,  blue, 

\ ellow,  and  green — on  the 
floors,  walls,  lockers,  and 
built-in  eahinetiy'.  A regula- 
tion high  school-si/.ed  bas- 
ketball court  allows  the  use 
of  the  facility  by  the  public 
and  by  the  high  school 
team  as  needed. 

An  aggressive  prefect 
deli\’cry  schedule,  with  only 
nine  months  for  constnic- 
tion,  created  an  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  among  all 
parties  to  produce  an  out- 
standing addition  to  die 
cdiiciuional  facilities  of  the 
(iuilderlaiul  ('eniral  School 
District.  ■ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILA  BLE 


e 
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NEW  ! 

BUILDINGS  ! 

RAWSOM  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Plunkett  Raysich  Architects  & Interiors 


Piunkclt  Raysich 
Architects  & hitei'iors 
1()85()\V.  PnrkPinc'c 
IVo  Park  Pla/.n 
Milwaukee, 

David  Raysich 
Panmr  hi 
(414)  35^^306() 

Dcsig^i  team 
Kim  Dale  I lassdl 
I )ir  President, 
EdUitiiionnl  Division 

Jim  Schinneller 
Pro/i’it  Archiieci 

Michael  Sobezak 
Projett  Designer 

R(ui  (lurnik 

(Anslriu'lion  . {dm niisf  / v/ / inn 

Xancec  Aria^rno 
Senior  Interior  Design 

Client 

School  District  ot  South 
Milwaukee 
{414)768-6t00 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  buildingf  capacirv' 
550  ^ 

( Airrent  building  area 
S2,528  SC]  II  a re  feci 

Total  project  costs 
^7.8  million 

C'ost  per  square  foot 
S67 

Space  per  student 
1 50  sc]iiare  feel 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0,007 

Completion  date 
September  1 094 


owiK'i’s  ; 

I requireinenls  for  I 

I Rawson  Ideinen- 

8 lary  School 

•Jkm  inchidcd:  replace 

an  oiitdatecl  evisting  1950s 
Ncliool  with  se\-ere  space, 
mechanical,  and  access! hili' 
ty  proliieins;  create  a new 
element  a r\'  school  (graiies 
K-5  and  special  education) 
tor  550  suulents,  expand- 
able to  650;  create  class- 
room space  that  fosters 
group  instruction;  create  a 
tibran  as  a local  point  for 
the  >c!u)ol;  and  create  an 
image  for  the  school  that  is 
undeiiiabiy  an  elcinentar\' 
seluTol.  'The  result  is  an 
82,^28-sc]uarC'fooi  iTuilding 
with  a cost  of  $7.8  million. 

Due  m the  compaci 


Site  plon 

urban  site,  the  resulting 
design  solution  is  a two- 
story  school  with  a central 
two-story  lihrar)\  Siir- 
rfYunding  the  iihrar\\  class- 


HVSWTHt r»»*r»  ■ | 

I 
1 


rooms  arc  grouped  into 
dircc-rooin  houses  for  each 
grade  Ics'cl.  Ivacii  house  of 
classrooms  is  grouped 
around  a shared  alcove  space 
for  display  and  group  in- 
striicdon.  Additionally,  a 
movable  wall  is  included  in 
each  house  to  accommodate 
shared  instruction.  The 
design  incorporates  an  o\’cr- 
si/ed,  imiliipurpo.se  g\an  for 
eommunit}’,  high  school,  ami 
the  elcmeniar)'  sehoos’  use. 
Features  of  the  g)’ii\  include 
a moveable  wall  that  allows 
partial  use  of  the  g\'m  for 
cafeteria  use,  a seiwing 
kitchen,  and  a stage. 

Thmughoiu  the  building 
speeinl  attention  was  paid  to 
the  use  of  pattern,  scale,  and 
color  to  create  a seiiool  that 
is  unmisiakahK-  an  eleinen- 
tar\'  school. 

'I'he  c.\ierior  materials 
include  face  brick,  operable 
windows,  porcelain  tiles, 
and  a standing-seam  metal 
roof.  The  tcch nolog}'  pack- 
age for  the  building  includes 
a calile  tray  and  provisions 
for  voice,  video,  and  data 
throughout,  pnniding  maxi- 
mum nexihiiity.  'The 
mechanical  system  i^  con- 
trolled hv  a eompuier  man- 
agement s\’stcm.  II 
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NEW 

BUILDINGS 

^Mmm 


Coquillard/Dundon/ 
Peterson  and  Argenta 
3000  Town  Ontcr 
Suite  1515 

Southfield,  MI  48075 

|ohn  P.  Argenta,  RA 
(810)  354-2441 

Design  team 
Jolin  P.  Argenta,  RA 
PruicipiiJ-  i)i-  Chiirgc 

Mark  A.  Lynclen 
Project  /)(’.'7g;/(T 

Brian  J.  Sniilnak,  RA 
Project  Director 

Client 

Xnrthville  Public  Schools 
(3l3)  344-8‘-m 

Grade  span 
I7CD,  K-5 

CuiTcnt  building  capacity 
600  ^ 

Current  building  area 
70,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S5.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$74 

Space  per  student 
1 16  stjuare  feet 

Cost  per  student 

.,8,666 

Completion  date 
lunc  1W3 


THORNTON  CREEK  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
NOVI,  MICHIGAN 

Coquillard/Dunifon/Peterson  and  Argenta 


Thornton  (h*eek 
Elementary 
School  was 
designed  for  750 
students  on  a 17- 
acre  site,  'The  “E”  shape  oi 
the  site  railed  for  four  dou- 
ble-loaded classroom  eorri- 
dor  wings  leading  awa\’ 
from  a central  core. 

rile  classroom  wings  con  - 
sist of  20  classrooms  hous- 
ing grades  1-5;  two  kinder- 
garten classrooms;  four  early 
childhood  development 
classrooms;  and  special  areas 
designed  for  music,  art, 
health,  speech,  reading,  and 
special  education. 

7'hc  central  core  of  the 
building  serves  as  the  main 
entr\'  and  houses  the 
administrative  and  public 
areas,  including  the  g\amia- 
sium,  cafeteria,  platform, 
instructional  materials  cen- 
ter, and  computer  and  pre;- 
duclion  rooms. 

Also  contained  within  the 
central  core  arc  public  toi- 
lets and  kitchen  facilities. 
'Phis  allows  the  core  to  he 
secured  from  the  classroom 
wings  for  after-hours  com- 
munity functions. 

rhe  air-conditioned 
huiltling  is  constructed  of 
concrete  block,  and  brick 
veneer  and  covered  In’  a 
slojiing  shingled  rool, 

.A  single-point  acvess  to 


acre  site, 
the  site  ( 


m-1 


■—I.  I , j [■ — -j  ^ 


,^-iTI-  ft 


r--  rn  r-|— ^ r.-t  “ 

Li 
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Site  plan 


the  sire  allows  for  control  of 
incoming  vehicles;  pedestri- 
an circulation  is  separated 
from  vehicular  by  a bus 
drop-ofl’  lane  that  sur- 


rounds the  main  entry 
cnno{iy.  Oimmuniw  recre- 
ation and  activity  on  the 
site  is  fulfilled  by  soccer  and 
baseball  fields.  ■ 


Gymnasium 


NEW 

BUILDINGS 


HGA  Educational  Design 
Group 

1201  Harmon  Place 
Minneapolis,  MN  55403 

l ed  Ro^eboom 
(612) 337-4100 

Design  team 
Loren  Aides 
Dcsijfiicr 

Mark  I'oss 

Projtrf  4 1/WjTcr,  t oss  tuu! 
Assodatis 

Bniccjilk 
Eduaitionul  Pinnmr 

4'cd  Ro/.cbooni 
Principni-  in  - (A?orgc 

Client 

Fargo  Public  Sciiool 
District 
(701)241-4801 

Grade  span 
8-9 

Current  building  capacity 
1,600 

Current  building  area 
200,000  square  feet 

I'otal  project  costs 
Si  1.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$56 

Space  per  student 
125  square  Icet 

C]ost  per  student 
$7,000 

Completion  date 
August  1994 


DISCOVERY  SCHOOL 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

HGA  Educational  Design  Group 


he  new  Fargo 
Discover)^  School 
is  a response  to 
the  enmllment- 
(1  riven  need  for  a 
new  middle  school  by  Fall 
1994.  A new  site  was  pur- 
chased —an  undeveloped 
j)arcel  rjf  agricultural  land 
on  die  [leriphery  of  a grow- 
ing residential  develop- 
ment. In  addition  to  the 
school,  the  site  is  master 
planned  for  a coninniniiy 
swimming  pool  and  fcjr 
shared  playing  fields  widi 
the  Fargo  Parks  District. 

d'hc  school  is  designed  as 
a resource-based  middle 
sch(;ol  with  a centralized 
IMG  and  academic  teams, 
or  “houses/’  of  125  students 
each,  d'nie  to  the  middle 
school  concept,  the  school 
provides  an  environment 
conducive  to  interdiscipli- 
nary teaching,  a sense  of 
eomnuiniiy  for  groups  of 
houses,  dexihility  for  learn- 
ing group  sizes  and  config- 
urations, and  proximit}^  to 
resource  areas.  Allied  arts 
spaces  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  team  areas. 
The  school  integrates  spe- 
cial education  programs, 


Auditorium 

multiple  media,  computers, 
and  art  to  create  a multifac- 
eted learning  experience. 


The  building  is  organized 
into  three  blocks.  '1  he  cen- 
ter block  includes  the  com- 
bined acadeniic/aliicd  arts 
function,  student  support 
staff,  and  the  1MC>  as  its 
focus.  The  physical  cduca- 
tion/aihletic  programs  are 
in  another  block,  which  has 
a separate  coiniminit)' 
entrance  and  can  he  sejia- 
raied  from  the  academic 
area  for  security  and  after- 
hours  functions.  Fhe  third 
block  holds  tile  auditorium 
and  large-group  uiusie 
rehearsal  rooms.  Like  the 
physical  education  block, 
this  area  has  a separate 
eoinnuinity  eiurancc  and 
can  he  dosed  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  school.  ■ 


Exterior  detail  of  view  of  entry  nodes 


\ n 
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HAMILTON  SOUTHEASTERN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FISHERS,  INDIANA 

Fanning/Howey  Associotes,  Inc. 


I' a n 1 1 i n jf/l  i o\\  ey  A ss( )d at l- s 
^0  IVinrits  \W\\  Souih 
Drive.  Siiiu*  ! 10 
indun.ijx  -iis.  f\  4oJ40 

D.mu‘1  R M.uk-i . \[  \ 

' D ~ * ^4^-l 

Design  team 

D.mii  l K.  M.i.lci.  \I  \ 

Run. iM  1 1 I nnim'j.  \l  \.  IM 
/>./*  < -///'  /’/  i/h }p,ii  ni  ( . >‘.n 

( .harR-s  R.  ! yliT.  \I  \ 
R.nul.ili  1 SpruiU!ei . \l  \ 

/’>  >'h-:  t ! )t  t 

(.er.Kir  Kinvnn.  I’!- 
ruril  t r 

\K.!rn\-,!i.iit.i,  Ml 
o/t./Z  })t 

RrnuKlI  Mum 
\/r,  l\n}U.lHh'-!^>;r> 

j.ini'-.  K.  iVi  kmv  \Sl  \ 

[ .nJ . it'<:  hihifi.i 

Sm*lr,i  \\  K.Ut 

f /)(  I 

(,.irrs  I-.  WVM. 
f .'>r^!rih  ti-n 

C licm 

I { irnihnn  SnmlKa>tiTM 

Sc  III  H)U 

.M'l  ^04-41i)‘' 

(iradc  sjMM 

r,.v: 

Current  building  capadn 
l.IMKi 

( urrent  builtling  area 
! ~ l.nOI)  Mju.ire  fees 

l otal  project  eost<. 

S I W,  imllinii 

f oM  per  Mpiare  font 
Ssn 

.Space  per  student 

! 1 viju.ire  li  1 1 

C ,ost  per  srutleiii 

si  i/,nn 

( Jinipletinn  ilate 


Tl)e  lieu  1 {.iiuiilnii 
Soutlieastern 
Junior  I Iigb 
St  It«  )( )1  w a'' 
desig-ned  to  house 
1 ,000  siudeiiis  in  gr.Kles  6- 
1 lie  1 “ 1, 1 00-si|iiare  tool 
I.K  iliiv  aecoinnioiiiites  Ira  - 
ililioiial  elassrofiiii  sjiaces 
posiiioncil  aroinul  a ecu 
trallv  localeti  luo  storv 
media  eeiiler.  I his  tu o- 
si« >r\  element  is  capped 
uith  a skyliglii  that  lirings 
natural  light  mio  die  heart 
oi  liu-  aiadeinie  jioriion  ol 
the  Iniilding.  Using  a vari- 
ety of  let  hnu|ucs,  this  nai 
oral  hglu  is  inirodm  eti  into 
the  interior  ac.ulemu'  Mass- 
rtKim  spaces 

The  ilesign  is  llexihle  in 
that  if  u ill  respond  lo 
department al  or  interdisn- 
plin.ir\  team  t iirru  ida.  \n 
intentional  distmeiion  is 
iiKule  hetueen  tlie  aeadem 
K'/ipiiet  areas  and  ihe  com 
mnnit\ /aslivit}-  areas  of  the 
hmblmg.  'The  academic 
[loriion  of  the  luiilding  is 


Sile  plan 

lies  eloped  on  luo  stories  lo 
imnimi/.e  the  Ooor  plate  o( 
the  plan,  liierehy  reiiucing 
jiassing  times,  making  clfi' 
cieiit  use  ot  the  site,  ami 
halanemg  the  luiiltling  voi 
umeineall)’.  d'he  rotation 
'he  second  floor  iTeaies 


sindeni  entries  and  reduces 
the  ov  erall  scale  of  the 
huiMmg. 

'I'lie  (.onmiunii)  au  essi- 
hie  [lortion  ot  the  building 
lu>uses  a 1,000- seal  s[)ceia 
tor  g)innasiinii,  an  au  vilum 
physical  education  gvnin.isi 


Interiaf  entry 
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um,  iintl  a 500-sciH  lUKliic- 
ria.  riic  aiicliicria  concept 
provides  for  a space 
dcsigncti  as  an  aiidiioriiiiii  in 
all  rcsj)ccis  except  that  the 
seating-  is  movable.  Flexible 
use  oF  the  spaee  is  achieved 
by  providing  seating  for  300 
at  tables,  to  house  the 
school’s  cafeteria.  These 


areas  arc  seized  by  a pub- 
licly accessible  lobby  to 
raetlitare  e.xfensive  commu- 
nity use  of  these  s[)aces. 

'The  building  sits  on  a 33- 
acrc  parcel,  south  of  the 
existing  high  school  and 
adjacent  to  an  existing  cle- 
mentaiy  school.  Site  utili- 
ties were  dcvclojicd  in  a 


master-planned  approach 
atkiressing  the  needs  of  all 
three  related  educational 
buildings.  The  site  is  fidly 
devclopeil,  with  baseball, 
Inothali,  track,  soccer,  soft- 
ball, an.d  tennis  all  accom- 
modated. The  traffic  orga- 
nization provides  for  sepa- 
rated ingrcss/egress  for  l)us 


and  vehicidar  trafllc,  A 
scj)arate  l)us  parking  area 
allows  for  easy  student 
access  directly  to  the  acade- 
inie  area  of  the  building. 
Additional  visitor  and  staff 
parking  is  conveniently 
located  to  scn'c  the  eoui- 
munity/aciivity  portions  ol 
the  building.  ■ 


BUILDINGS 

^isms 


The  Blurock  Parlncrslup 
2300  N'cwport  Boulevard 
\'ewp(j!’i  Beach,  Cl\  02663 

Pnncipa!-in-("harp;e 
Alan  lA  Smith,  AlA 
Scifior  Partner 

C^ontact 
Anne  l3iirger 
(:i4)  673-()300 

Design  team 
Alan  17.  Sin  till,  AIA 
Senior  Parmer 

Client 

B()\va\'  Ihiified  School 
District 

(619) 74H-0ni0 

Grade  span 

6>8 

Current  building  capacit)' 
1,350 

Current  building  area 
106,860  sc|i!are  feet 

Total  project  costs 
Si 8.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$173 

Space  per  student 
70  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
S13,6S1 

Completion  date 
Jimc  1004 


MESA  VERDE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
POWAY,  aUFORNIA 

The  Biurock  Partnership 


The  concept  for 
.Vlesa  Verde 
Middle  School  is 
an  academic  com- 
munii)’  composed 
ol’ 'A illage'’  clusters.  lAich 
cluster  radiates  around  an 
outdoor  cloistered  court  for 
impromptu  gatherings  and 
hirmal  instruction,  h'ach 
\ illagc,  organized  by  grade 
level,  contains  a fulh’  inter- 


aiscipiinary  jirograni. 
Stiulents  leave  their  \'illages 
to  utilize  school -wide 
shared  spaces.  .Also  included 
is  a s[Vtice  for  dceeniralized 
adminisrnuion  and  staff 
work. 

Mesa  X'erde  incorporates 
technology  as  a key  com[io- 
nent  to  the  school  and  to 
students’  him  re  success.  \s 
a result,  th.e  school  contains 
a cam  pus- wide  data  and 
C7A‘r\'  network.  'This  sys- 
tem is  hardware  and  soft- 
ware neutral,  allowing 
teachers  tlexihiliu'  to  select 
ajqiropriate  materials. 

'The  arehiteeture  express- 
es the  school  ns  a comnuiiii- 
IV,  Located  at  the  crown  of 
the  hill  is  the  ceremonial 
acropolis  with  major  public 
buildings.  Mowing  out  of 
this  space  are  the  village 
clusters.  Linking  tiic  ele- 
ments together  are  covered 
streets,  constructed  with 
masonr)'  walls  to  focus  views 
and  to  form  a liaekhone 
organ i za lion  “a rch eo l< >g\'. ” 


u;  ; 


jq!T-Tl«a  Ifiq 

pntVU:  • 


Site  plan 


'Lhe  architectural  treat-  space”  below,  the  random 

mein  is  as  varied  as  possible  character — together  with 


within  the  program.  Each 
building  is  treated  individu- 
ally, drawing  from  a kit  of 
parts.  VMien  viewing  the 
school  from  die  “open 


the  topographic  changes — 
gives  die  impression  of  a 
hilltop  town  blending  with 
rlie  surrounding  housing 
develupnient.  ■ 


NEW 

BUILDEMGS 


RAV.  Clinton  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

•H40  (Jarwnoc!  Place 
Richmond,  T\M7.^74 

(icorgc  M.  Clinton 

(.^7)96^)^354^) 

Design  team 
(icnrgc  M.  ('Jinron 
Principal 

h'dward  G.  Soots 
Project  Architect 

Jack  B.  Shank 
Head  of  Engineering 

JafYe,  Moiden,  Scarbrough 
Acoustics 
Acn //sties  Co  n salt  ant 

Counsclman/Himsakcr  tv 
Associates 

S:ri/n///ing  Pool  Consultant 
(Uient 

OawTordsvillc  Ooinnuinity 
School  Cotj). 

(317)  362-2342 

(irade  span 
9-!  2 

( Ain  ent  building  capacity 

soo 

Current  building  area 
291 ,670  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S26.7  million 

0)st  per  square  foot 
S92 

Space  per  student 
365  square  feet 

(^ost  per  student 
S3  3, 443 

Completion  date 
Augiist  1993 


CRAW 


ORDSVI 


E HIGH  SCHOOL 


.LE, 


R.W.  Clinton  & Associates,  Inc. 


Moving  a high 

school  from  its 
existing  neighljor- 
hood  is  difficiill 
for  tradiiion-ricli 
cuninumiiies  like  (a*a\v- 
fordsvillc.  'The  henefit  of 
that  decision  is  a new 
facilit}’  for  800  students  that 
incorporates  future  technol- 
og)' while  maintaining  a 
comfortable  environment. 

Near!)'  one-third  of  the 
80 -acre  site  wooded,  with 
the  remaining  land  flat  and 
open.  'Vo  presen’c  this  nat- 
ural setting,  the  school 
building  nestles  into  the 
woods  while  the  athletic 
Helds  are  in  the  open  land. 

'The  naiiiralK'  lighted 
main  lohby/coimnons  is  the 
b.eart  olAhc  facility.  The 
cafeteria  and  locker  ha\' 

How  from  this  area  and  can 
be  secured  from  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Tlie  auditori- 
um is  d)'naniic  yet  fiinetion- 
al  for  jierformances. 

All  classrooms  have  nat- 
ural lighting  and  ventilation 
and  views  into  the  court- 
yard or  surrounding  woods. 
F.ach  room  is  technically 


Medio  center 


flexible  and  connected  to  a 
cc I u ra  1 i /.C( I a ud io vi .sua  1 
communication  system. 
'The  media  center  is  two 
stories  liigh  and  visible 
from  both  corridors 
through  glass  walls. 

4 'he  heavily  used  g)’inna- 
sium  has  a sunken  main 
floor  with  two  upper-level 


floors  and  a njiining  track. 
ITc  natatorium  contains 
l)oth  a 50-meter  jiool  and  a 
25-)*ard  cross  course.  A 
shallow  poc)l  provides  youth 
insiruetion  and  access  for 
elderly  and  disabled  users. 
’This  portion  of  die  school 
is  designed  to  connect  to  a 
hinire  community  center.  ■ 


Mein  enirance 


3 5 
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NEW 

BUILDINGS 


Scncnkcl  & Shultz,  Iiic. 
S2^l)  Collcfrc  PnrkwiU', 
Suilc  203 

Fi.MvL‘rs.  FL339P) 
(SiV)4S  1-0200 

Design  tciun 
J.  Fhomas  C>h:uidlcr,  ;\JA 
/ ^/7  iiiipt/l  'in-  CAhirp^c 

Dan  F.  Fields,  AIA 
Project . hrhitcit 

Bragn  Riinon  Braswell 

Structimd  Pjigimrrs 

Burton  & Rolley 
M/F./F  Kngincers 
Louis  Pecora 
Aeomtiail  Pngiiu'cr 

Client 

The  School  District  of 
Lee  Coimtv,  Florida 
(813)33TS3II 

Grade  span 
9-12 

CuiTOiU  building  capacity 
400 

Current  building  area 
45,2 16  SI]  11  a re  feet 

'Fotal  project  eosts 
$4.1  million 

(]ost  per  square  foot 
$91 

Space  per  student 
1 1 ^ stjiiarc  feet 

C'ost  per  student 
SIO,32S 

C^omplerion  date 
August  1994 


CYPRESS  LAKE  CENTER  FOR  THE  ARTS 
FT.  MYERS,  FLORIDA 

Schenkel  & Shultz,  Inc. 

This  magnet  school 
in  Ft.  Myers,  F'la., 
is  a renter  that 
provides  a coin- 
prchensi\  e pro- 
gram of  artistic  training  and 
creative  clevelojYmeni  to 
prepare  snidcnts  to  exec!  in 
music,  theater,  dance,  visual 
art,  and  communication 
arts. 

'This  innovative  faeilii  \ , 
shared  by  (Cypress  Lakx* 

Fligli  Sehcjol  and  CTpress 
I/ake  Middle  School,  con- 
sists of  five  buildings  sur- 
rounding a pia/./a  where 
students  and  faculty  con- 
gregate. 'I'he  focal  point  of 
the  piazza  and  the  campus 
is  a rower  at  the  juiicUire  of 
directional  walkways  from 
the  entranee  gate,  the  high 
school,  and  the  various 
classroom  buildings. 

Included  in  the  adminis- 
tration building  is  an  area 
that  can  he  used  as  an  art 
galler\’  or  as  activity'  and 
meeting  moms,  by  means 


Taw0f  a1  piazza  and  classroom  buildings 


Campus  plan 
of  movable  walls. 

'Flic  art  building  contains 
sjYaces  dcdicnicd  to  painting 
and  drawing,  ceramics, 
multi-dimcnsional  art,  and 
photography.  The  theater 
lias  a fully  equipped  4'V 
studio  and  a hlaek-box  stu- 
dio for  theater  or  radio  pro- 
diiction.  'File  dance  build- 


ing features  higli  ceilings, 
oliscrvadon  decks,  oak 
wood  flooring,  and  movable 
sound  systems.  Unique 
floating  acoustical  panels 
wore  used  in  the  music 
building,  wliicli  contains 
.spaces  for  botli  individual 
and  group  instrumental 
sessions.  M 
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GOLDEN  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MERCED,  CALIFORNIA 

Architectural  Design  West,  Inc. 


Architectural  Design 
West,  Inc. 

:i{)()  19ih  StrcTl 
S;RT;\mciU(),  CA  ‘^>81 S 

Mitch  McAllisiLM* 

(<)  16)  446-2466 

Design  team 
Ivciih  StnxMison 
Prindpiii  - /;/  - 

Mitch  McAllister 
Project  Arebiteci 

Dennis  Aililciiey 
Job  (Aptfiin 

Mark  Morose 
(j'tistrnctiioi  AihnimsU'ittion 

Client 

Meicecl  L’nion  High  School 
District 
(204)385-6411 

(iradc  span 
4-12 

Current  building  capacin* 
2,IKK)^ 

C^unent  building  area 
1 44,000  scjiuire  foci 

l otal  project  costs 
S20.5  million 

(a)St  per  square  foot 
SI  06 

Space  per  student 
47  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0,2  50 

Completion,  date 
September  1444 


his  project  present- 
ed n rniinber  of 
speeilic  require- 
ments: 

n Allow  lor  securi- 
ty niul  supervision.  4'he  plan 
includes  tdosure  of  the  inte- 
rior campus  with  designed 
gates  ami  fences,  allowing  a 
“closeil  campus''  and  after- 
hours  closure  of  the  main 
campus  e\‘cn  while  public- 
use  areas  arc  left  open. 

■ Create  a [)ositive  image 
for  the  commmntv  and  (or 
education.  The  design  ami 
materials  resp(Jiid  to  this 
through  strong  entrances  to 
athletic,  lihrar\7media  cen- 
ter, and  j)erforming  arts 
areas  for  community  use 
and  through  the  use  of  qual 
ity  materials  ami  iiuiting 
scale. 

■ Provide  effect i\’c  life- 
cycle  value  analysis.  ’Hie 
design  incorporates  daylight 
lighting  and  other  energ}- 
consciwation  measures, 


Gymnosium 

including  earth  sheltering, 
thermal  mass,  and  energ\-- 
management  systems. 

If  Design  for  year-round 
education  is  accommodated 
through  centrally  located 
toaelier  planning  centers 
ami  storage  for  off-track 
teachers. 

■ Incorporate  educational 


techno  I ogy . S \ s t ems 
include  a central  integrated 
media-retrieval  system  and 
monitFir/aecess  in  c\'er\- 
teaching  station,  infrastnie- 
ture  for  a computer  system, 
i.‘omputer  rooms,  video  pro- 
duerion/distrihuvion  facili- 
ties, and  mainframe  systems 
for  numagenient.  ■ 


Front  entry 


0 


n 
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NEW 

BUILDINGS 


I'hc  Kcklcfi  (k)mpany 
Architects 

M)1  \nrih  MLMver  Si  reel 
New  Casilo,  PA  16101 

Rnheri  (».  Nanglc.  Al  A 
(412u>^2-5507 

Desig*!!  team 
Robert  ( r.  \;:  igle,  AIA 
Pnndjhii 

Rich.ml  r.  Dybiee,  AI  A 
l imoiln  J.  1 lurchesnn,  AIA 
W . Jcrirc)’  Forenun,  AIA 
Project  Anhikits 

Janice  M,  I'ngcn 

Interior  Dcsio^ner 

Client 

Pine-Ricblaml  School 
District 

(412) -FD -7276 

(irade  span 
0-12 

(Current  building  capacity 
I, UK) 

Current  building  area 
1 72,000  square  feet 

I'otal  project  costs 
Si 7.8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SI  03 

Space  per  student 
1 56  S(]uare  feet 

Ck)st  per  student 
S16,IS2 

C^oinpletion  date 

December  10^/3 


PINE-RICHLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GIBSONIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Eckles  Company  Architects 


ihc  new  Pine- 


Richland  1 Ugh 


Tt 

School  is  const  met- 
ed on  a 47-acie 
I’armJaiul  pared. 
'I'be  gently  slo|>ing  silc 
accominodiUes  the  building 
lo(»lj)rim,  access  drives,  bus 
loading,  parking,  practice 
n e It  1 s,  i e n n is/ba ske i ha  1 1 
courts,  and  rmure  expan- 
sitjn  and  sradiuni. 

A Fain  biiikling  clemcms 
incliulc  ibc  coininons, 
ubieh  jmn  idcs  gathering 
space  and  central  circula- 
tion to  the  adininistration; 
librarx*;  gyninasiuin;  audiio- 
rhini  with  ha  Icon)-,  which 
incorporates  the  stage  wiih 
lly  gallcr\-  and  t)rchcslra  pit; 
aiul  the  fine  arts  wing  con- 
sisting ol' choral  and  instrii- 
menial  music,  an,  uiul  the 
'VV  studio. 

'The  acatlemic  area  con- 
sists of  classrooms  ol  varied 


Site  plan 


si/cs  and  shapes,  uluch  sur- 
round a core  of  instruction- 
al planninu  centers,  science 
and  computer  lahoratories, 
and  a planeiarium. 

\ guidancc/carcer  center, 
LCtI,  business  classrooms, 


student  activities,  ami  eafeic 
ria  surnmnd  the  meiba  I'cn- 
tcr.  liiree  liome  economic 
labs  are  groupctl  with  indns 
trial  arts,  technical  educa- 
tion, and  CAl.^D  facilities. 

4 'he  physical  education 


Natatorium 
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BESTCOPYAVAll  Aai 


BUILDINGS 


I. A.  Olson  & Assodiites 
235  .Moore  Lane 
Hillings,  M'r  5‘^1()1 

.Mark  Olson 
ulO6)245-‘^M0 

De.sig^n  learn 
Jim  \\  enniaii 
Mark  Olsttn 
Afrbifcits 

Fred  SidHach 

Cidi 

Wes  Kris’onen 
Sfructiiml 

W'adc  Johnson 
Jeny  Fillinger 
.3  Iccdnuoil 

Jim  Orr 
I'lcifriuil 

Client 

Riireau  oflndian  AtVairs 
(505)76^-2823 

(leadc  span 
0-!2 

( Ajrrem  htiikling  capadtv 
400  ‘ 

Cnirrcnt  building  area 
68,000  square  (cel 

1‘oial  project  costs 
S7.6  million 

Cost  per  smiarc  foot 
Sl(i5 

Space  per  snideiit 
170  square  Icet 

Cost  per  student 
S1L850 

('oinpiction  date 
October  1V04 


m 

LA.  Olson  & Associates 


In  ( Member  I00()^  ilu‘ 
Huivau  of  lp.dian  .'UTaii s 
in  .'\U)uquercjiie,  New 
Mexico,  awarded  the 
eommission  to  1..A. 
Olsnn  cV  .Associates  nt 
Hillings,  .Montana,  for  the 
design  of  a new  40()'SUideni 
high  seh(K)l  lor  the  eoitinm- 
niiy  of  Pine  Ridge,  South 
Dakota.  FSne  Ridge  is  locat- 
ed on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  sour.li  cemral 
Soiilli  Dakota,  d'he  project’s 
success  hinged  on  inetirpo- 
rating  the  lihrarv’  and  ccnirt- 
\'ai’d  into  the  foeal  point  of 
the  ladlitN . Most  ol  the 
classrootns  lace  itnvani  to 
iKc  evienor  murtyurd.  ’J'he 
lilirary  has  been  spe- 
ciilc  atieiuion  due  co  the 
.^dtool  board's  desire  to  go  e 
each  student  the  best  educ;i' 
tit>n  possibb'  ami  ibereb.re 
provide  tlie  learning  center 
as  the  main  deiiieut  ol  the 
lujilding,  'I’lic  lilirary  was 
also  designed  so  that  it 
has  a se  jin  rate  en  trance 
lur  niidu  Use. 

Hie  eoloi  ujlb;  handed 
entry  colonnade,  wliieli 
faces  east,  represents  the 
school  colors  and  also  pro- 
\Lles  (he  gateway  to  the 
iaciiity.  'Llie  shops  and  gym 


MS  t a 


- pH'4-ra 


;i  T Hjr 


11  i'nRr^lJ 

kaiVy*!  yd 


Sa.js."  l'  KOTt''’?  'll 

wlf  ||iV"  f*' '1 li 

■ ■ ■'  J Siii  Li-  - - IrL  jj  I 

L 


Filler  plan 


an-  incaied  at  the  soulliern 
end  of  the  site  and  are 
acousiicall)’  isolated  (roni 
the  elassroom  areas,  'Flie 
gym  and  loeker  rooms  were 
placed  at  the  souibeast  cor- 
ner so  access  l<‘  the  football 
field  ami  the  new  parking 
lot  wouiil  firovide  eonve- 
mcnee  ro  all.  Floor  tile  pat- 
terns and  wall  graphics 


lellectiiig  \ati\e  Anierican 
gcojnciric  designs  were 
used  extensively  ilirougboul 
the  liuililing’s  interior  and 
exterior. 

(hir  hojie  is  that  the  new 
facility  will  provide  a great 
learning  center  for  the  sni- 
de ills  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Imlian  Reservaikm  for  years 
to  ecmie.  ■ 


M'A:‘  d I'YC--  . 


KtaatMbUKS.411 


Main  entry  coknode 
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NEW 

BUILDINGS 


PROSPEQS  CONTINUATION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ANTIOCH,  CALIFORNIA 

Architecturoi  Design  West,  Inc. 


Architectural  Design 
West,  Inc. 

:i()0  19rh  Street 
S.u  rnmenio,  CA  95Sf  8 

\liiih  .McAIiistcr 
(9ir.)446-J4r)6 


uesigii  ream 
Much  '.LcAllisicr 

Pf  tfuipiil-iu  - 

I.es  Smith 
Pvoji'if  Architect 

!» 10  Nieolos,  Biiclilor 
Buchlcr 

Srnu  tunil  {'jurn/ccr 
.Mike  Minge 

( ‘..ipital  Fnginocrinc 
lechitmcitl  hi^incer 

I on\  Soriano 
( ,h.iso  Fngincering 
l.leciriui}  l\ny^t})Ci'} 

Client 

\niinoli  I’nified  School 
Disinct 

Ch'adc  span 
lO-Achih 

( urrent  Imilding  capacity 
W] 

Ciurrent  building  area 
JAOOO  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SAJ  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

SI  00 

Space  per  student 
''Cjiinrc  icet 

Oist  per  student 

Completion  date 
Dcccinhcr  IW^ 


This  school  is  locat- 
ed in  historic 
downtown  Ami- 
och,  California, 
d'he  city  provided 
ihe  site  as  part  of  the  his- 
K.'ric  waierfrom  redevelop- 
ment plan.  It  is  adjacent  to 
two  historic  houses  eurrent- 
ly  being  restored  and  reno- 
vated as  a city  nniseum  and 
arts  commission  office. 

'This  project  presented  a 
number  of  unique  require- 
ments: 

■ 'The  design  had  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  its  stu- 
dent body.  Arebiteeturai 
Design  \\csi,  Inc.,  designed 
portable  walls  to  adjust  to 
tile  year-to-year  lluctuarion 
in  the  munher  of  students 
and  the  one-on-one  teach- 
ing em  ironment.  Also,  a 
child  care  center  jirovides 
in-house  ilay  care  to 
encourage  young  parents  to 
complete  their  education. 

■ riie  overall  design  needed 
to  l)Iend  in  uith  tlie  historic 
architecture  of  the  area. 

The  Prospects  School 
operates  as  an  alternative 
means  of  etiucation  for 
those  stiulenis  who  liavc 
drojipetl  out  or  are  consid- 


1 tTKJt  V 

FtlTXTD^niXrEtC 
|m:T37T.  ._jctix3:ix; 
I^J:cn:n„xcncrcE 


O 0.  I 


Iww-'csa 


HI 

u«wnMv««  1 

Li 


First  floor  plan 


■ 

m-  :■ 


cring  dropping  out  of  high 
school.  It  also  provides  con- 
tinuing adult  education 
classes.  ■ 


Child  development  and 
day  care  classroom 


Front  elevation 

BESTCX)PYAVAIUBLE. 
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NEW 

BUILDINGS 


WESTVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Dull  Olson  Weekes  Architects 


Dull  Olson  Wcekcs 
Architccis 

S\\'  Washington  Sircci 
Suite  200 

PonhiiuhOR  9:204 

Finrcncc  Shields 
(503) 226-6950 

Design  team 
John  Al.  U cokes.  Partner 
Prifh'ipfil-i/i  - (Ihar^c 

j et Trey  K.  j oha nsen , 
Associate 
Project  Dcsip;i}('r 

lA'ic  A.  V\‘ilcox 
Project  Aril?itcct/.\  kihtiier 

Cdient 

Beaverton  School  District 
(503)  59 1 -4 ISO 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

2,000 

Current  building  area 
257,000  square  feet 

I'otal  project  costs 
$22  millinn 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$S6 

Space  per  student 
129  sepia  re  feet 

Cost  per  student 

$11,000 

Completion  date 
Septeml)er  1 994 


Entrance  lobby 


The  new  V\'esU’iew' 

I Ugh  School 
serves  2,000  stii- 
denls  on  a 45 -acre 
suburban  parcel 
circled  by  residences, 
d'hc  school  occupies  a 
prominent  place  and  is  sur- 
rounded  by  playbelds  on  its 
gently  sloping  site.  .A  lawn 
inscril)ed  in  a oval-shaju'd 
drive  for  school  buses  j)ro- 
vidcs  a foi'ccoiirt,  which 
aids  in  establishing  the  high 
scliooPs  civic  j)rcsencc. 

riic  arrangement  of  the 
building  represents  the 
goals  ol  the  school  district's 
educational  s[)ecifications, 
whicii  called  for  a compact 
budding,  maximi/.ing  con- 
nection among  its  parts,  and 
supporting  inierdisciplinar\' 
instruction.  Conceptually, 
the  building  is  a single  mass 
with  exterior  courts  can  ed 
out  to  introduce  natural 
light  and  create  exterior 
rooms  lor  use  as  edi’cational 
areas.  At  die  school’s  heart 
is  the  lihrar)’,  snidciit  ser- 
vices, and  student  center. 

On  the  main  level,  a 


bt  ' T ¥ 


Civninasiums 


Student 

Center 


/ : r r-]  I 

-'.,1 r-t  TTrr  3 ^ i g L 

Servici^  I I 
L„._  j 1 ! ! 1 

f i ' h r^'- ' '^r  ■ ■ ■■'■f  h 

; ' '.Claisrodr 
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Ground  floor  plan 


ti  Fnimncc 

|-  ( Ollll  •} 


L .r- 


gallery  links  the  lobl)y  with 
the  siudeiu  center,  a 
dynamic  fan-sha[)cd  space 
structured  in  contrast  lo 
rectangular  insinictional 
areas.  Adjacent  triangidar 
courts  provide  natural  liglit 
and  an  outdoor  extension 
for  the  snident  center  when 
weather  [lennits. 


An  expression  was  devel- 
opetl  for  the  building  that 
comm  an  ica  tes  Westview’s 
importance  as  an  instimniMi 
in  the  community.  Coupled 
w'ith  this  civic  attitude  is  a set 
of  experiences  vvidiin  die 
school  that  dirough  form, 
daylight,  and  vibrant  color 
Tiiay  inspire  creative  action.  ■ 


Main  entrance 


A 
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DON'T  MISS  THE  CHANCE  TO  SHOWCASE 
m ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  IN  1996... 


he  exemplar)^ 
school  design 
projects  witliin 
these  pages  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  more 
than  67,000  education  professionals 
who  make  the  big  spending  decisions 
for  school; — superintendents,  school 
board  members,  facilities  managers, 
and  all  school  business  officials — 
as  well  as  more  than  7,000  school 
architects.  /Vnd  with  skyrocketing 
enrollments,  experts  predict  school 
districts  will  expand  to  more  than 

X 

55  million  students  by  2004. 


venue  offers 
design 
professionals 
such  complete 
access  to  the 
real  design 
decision  makers  in 
public  education. 


riic  Xiilional  School  Boards  Association  and  its  renowned  The  A?ficrica}i  School  Board  Joimiai 
offer  you  liie  chance  to  showcase  \’our  exenipiary  school  projects  in  its 
edition  of  /./•:■/ AlV/.Vf,  B\  D/'.v/o.V;  .d  School  Leaders  Guide  to  Architectural  Scrciccs. 


I YES,  please  include  me  when  you  begin  plai'.ning  for  your  issue  of  Bv  Dt:si(iS. 

\ Winie  _ _ ... ......  . 

litle 


I'lnii  ^ 
Vd.liv 


( iit  \ /Suu“//.ij) 

\rr.«  ( '.cuIc/PIkhic 


Simply  call  (703)  838-6227 
to  talk  to  an  NSBA  professlonol, 
or  clip  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

Please  send  to: 

LEARNING  BY  DESIGN 
The  American  School  Board  Journal 
1680  Duke  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  2231 4 


BESTC(3PYAVAIUBi.E 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


RENOVATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 


CONCORD  ROAD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
ARDSLEY,  NEW  YORK 

Warren-Cornacchini  Associates  Architects 


Warrcii-Comaccliini 
Associates  Architects 
2 Boicc  Road 
Hyde  Park, 

IMiil!i[)  /cinkc 

Design  team 
1 loward  j,  Warren 
Pwh'ilhii-m-Chiiroc 

/einkc 
Proica  Architect 

Melodic  Lewis 
Architect 

Kevin  F.llis 
Juten}  Architect 

(die  lit 

Ardslev  I'nion  Free  Selu>ol 
Disirici 

p)\4)  6‘H-rn()U 

(irade  span 
K-4 

C’urrent  building  capacity 

m 

Current  building  area 
" LlbO  square  feer 

Building  area  before 
additif)ii/re  novation 
62.360  square  feet 

'roial  project  costs 
Si  .S  million 

Ccunplctiou  date 
September  lOOi 


To  solve  space  proh- 
lenis  caused  by  ris- 
ing enrollment  and 
t(»  meet  the 
resource  needs  of 
(he  snidenls,  (he  Ardsley 
(New  Nbrk')  Board  of 
F.dueation  commissioned 
Warren-Cairnacchini 
Associates  .-Vrehitccts  to 
ilesign  additional  classrooms 
and  an  instrueiional  materi- 
als resource  center  at  the 
(Concord  Road  Klcmentary 
School, 

Working  with  a commit  tee 
of  Board  ot  h'diication  mem- 
bers, administration,  facult\, 
and  interested  parents, 
Warren-C^ornacchini 
design-.*d  an  addition  rliai 
jwovideti  lour  additional 
classrooms,  a 4,()00-square- 
>oot  instructional  materials 
I vr.iei.  and  a corridor  con- 
;ic.  tint;  the  existing  primar\- 
.m- 1 ■/lenUMiiar’  schools. 

V's  in  most  infill  and  addi- 
w .n  designs,  tl\e  existing 
.-Mieturer,  lo|)og*aphy,  and 
la  in  I use  played  a large  part  in 
deiu  minmu'  place ineiV.  ir- 
cnlatie.n,  '.n  1 la\ mu  of  il:'* 
new  >tnictrK:s. 

File  e.M'uing  sehotd  I hid- 
ings were  hudr  as  separau 
stmeiurc'^  ^haring  one  sUe. 
rite  mam  avis  ni  'each  u:.\-A  ■ 
mg  is  6()  degrees  from  ;l;e 
other.  The  additimi  wa-  sited 
to  close  in  the  comer  iiecwecn 


Resource  center 


the  two  schools,  therein’  pro- 
viding a central  location  for 
the  inslrnciional  materials 
center. 

F.arK  in  the  design  process, 
the  building  committee  gave 
|)riority  to  establishing  a spe- 
cial sense  of  place  for  the  chil- 
dren aiul  for  the  eonimimity  in 
the  instrueiional  materials 
eeiuer,  'It)  meet  that  goal,  the 
tlesigners  mmed  the  major 
lines  ()l  the  resource  center  45 
degrees  fnun  the  existing 
imildinj.'s  .i;ul  ‘*aised  the  root 
In  prov  ide  interior  elercstvon 
dav  iiginmg  and  a lull-height 
wiiT(low  w;dl  iaemg  the  trees 
and  iilaygronnd. 

Idle  interior  ol  the  instriic- 
ijonal  iraieriaK  eentc.r  has  1"- 
t«K'T  high  eailTcdral  ceilings, 
indirect  lighting,  an.tl  ample 
day  lighting.  Fhe  interior 
separation  wail  of  the  CLMiter 
is  clear  rue-iaied  gla.ss,  .illow- 
ing  passer:.!))  to  \ ieu  the 
interior.  I he  ir.simctional 
materials  center  houses  a ( ol- 
leetion  of  i 2.0nii  luMiks  ,ind  .i 
sT,ii<‘-ra'  ihe-.irt  computer 
learning  area.  It  i.N  iuliacent  to 
a computer  elassro()m  for 
Nhared  le.irning  experience. 


An  enclosed  reading  area  with 
a eo/\’  reading  circle,  recessed 
into  the  ground,  w as  designed 
to  provide  seating  for  sioiy’- 
telling  aiul  videos.  The  stacks, 
circulation  desk,  librarian  s 
office,  and  staff  resource 
room  offer  attraeti  \ c and 
well-organi/.ed  equipment 
and  furnishings. 

.\djoining  the  insiruetional 
materials  center  arc  h)ur  large 
aikl  air\'  classrooms  for  kiiuler- 
LUirten,  sc’icncc,  and  computer 
Hasses,  rhe  iohhy  in  front  of 
the  instrui’tional  materials  cen- 
ter is  the  “street”  between  die 
|)riinary  school  building  and 
eleinenian-  scliool  buililings,  \ 
wheelchair  lift  was  included  in 
the  design  to  provitle  access  at 
tile  change  in  levels. 

1 )uring  the  eonstnietion 
of  the  adililion,  renoxations 
to' the  existing  scIkioI  luiiLI- 
ings  were  also  iierformed. 
providing  new  flooring,  light- 
ing, finishes,  and  mechanical 
and  electrical  changes.  WIkmi 
the  suulems  and  staff 
renirncil  to  the  sHiool  in 
Septeinher  19<L3,  a wjiole  new 
learning  emironineni  awaited 
them,  n 


■ k 
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RENOVATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 


'Fhe  Fx(des  Company 
Architects 

U ) 1 \ o r l h M c rcc r S t ree l 
Newcastle,  1V\  16101 

Roliert  (i.  Xauijle.  AIA 
(412)6s:-S5()': 

Design  team 
l^oheri  (i.  Naijgie,  AIA 
Pnniiptil-in  - (^hiU'^c 

Daniel  (’.  I'jioen,  A1 A 
Piv/cit  An  hi  feet 

laniee  Al.  I‘'ngeii 
Interior  Desi^riicr 

Client 

Pine-Riehlaiul  School 
District 

(412)44C:r6 

Grade  span 
N-5 

(Airrem  building  capaeily 

(mrrenl  building  area 
1 03,000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
add  it  ion/re  novation 
10^000  square  feet 

Ibral  project  costs 
S5.5  million 

(A)st  per  square  foot 
Ss3 

Space  per  student 
1 40  s(jiiare  I eel 

('osl  per  student 

s:,6oo 

C'onipletioti  dare 
Au^ll^t 


RICHLAND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
GIBSONIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Eckles  Company  Architects 


In  an  eflbri  to  aeeoni  - 
modaie  student  popula- 
tion growth,  the  old 
Rieliiaiul  I ligh  Sehool 
was  eom’eried  into  an 
elementary  sc4iool  housing 
"'()()  students  in  grades  K-.v 
'The  ultimate  design  elial- 
lengc  was  to  ilier  llie  coin- 
iiumii}- s image  of  the  <dd 
Imilding  so  thav  when  ilie 
new  faeilil)  reopened,  it 
would  he  perceived  as  rhe 
new  Richland  h'Jenieniar\- 
Sehool  and  not  “the  old 
high  Sehool.”  do  ac'coin- 
plish  tills  goal,  the  scope  of 
renovations  and  alterations 
ineluded  all  interior  spaces, 
furnishings,  and  exterioi’ 
surfaces.  4'he  faciliiv  hou^cs 
a renovated  auditorium/ 
stage,  g\in  nasi  urn,  lihrarw 
i*ompiiier  center,  and  large- 
group  assemhl)-  hkhii.  The 
existing  classrooms,  corri- 
dors, and  aclministration 
offices  were  comj)leiely 
demolished  and  rebuilt. 

Id  eliminate  the  sterile, 
instiiiuional  nature  of  tiu* 
existing  building  and  the 
long-corridor  tunnel  el  feel, 
designers  created  a rln'lhm 
oi  movement  by  inc'orporat- 
ing  bulkheads,  pilasters,  and 
indirect  ligliting  ihroughoiit 


Second^grodc  entrance 

the  corridors.  Slow  eiir\'cs 
and  a rich  collage  of  colors, 
consisting  of  various  shades 
of  blue,  green,  and  purple, 
were  used  to  create  an  invit- 
ing cm’ironment  for  ele- 
mentary age  children, 

U)  help  inspire  ihe  young 
students  to  [lartieijiate  in 
the  iranslonnation  ol  the 


sehool,  designers  created  an 
art  galler)’  ibrsuulent  work, 
located  hullelin  lionrds 
throughout,  added  aquari- 
ums in  tlic  main  lohin, 
and  hung  liox  kites  in  the 
stairwells  that  are  “nown” 
h\-  large  eui-oiii  figures 
painted  In  the  elementary 
students.  ■ 


Main  entrance 
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RENOVATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 


Wight  & Company 
814  Ogden  Avenue 
Downers  Cj'mve,  Illinois 
605 1 5 

Rohcrl  (j.  I'lnch 
(708)  969-7000 

Design  team 
Robert  C.  Finch 
\’iee  President 
Pi  indpii  I-  hi  - Chai  -q  ^ 

Clifford  V\’.  Bedar 
\lce  President 
Project  Minmp;cr 

Kevin  L.  I hivens 
\lee  President 
Desjfnier 

A1  Znkari\'a 
Project  Architect 

Client 

ConiinuniU’  Consolidated 
School  i)istrict  180 
(708)  325-5454 

Grade  span 
6-8 

C^urrent  building  capneit) 
400 

Current  building  area 
57,^00  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
32,500  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
$4.3  million 

(x)st  per  square  foot 
$75 

Space  per  student 
1 44  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$10,750 

Ciomplelion  date 
Augusi  1994 


BURR  RiDGE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
BURR  RIDGE,  ILLINOIS 

Wight  & Company 


Classroom 


he  most  important 
element  fc^r  the 
design  of  the  Bun- 
Ridge  Middle 
School  is  moled  in 
ihe  j)i'ogressive  educational 
philosophy  of  the  school 
district.  As  the  existing  mid- 
dle school  had  a traditional 
subject-based,  double- 
loaded  eoi’ridor  organiza- 
tion, the  challenge  was  to 
create  a new  environment 
to  foster  team-based  learn- 
ing. 'Phis  was  achieved  with 
four  grade  clusters,  each 
with  four  classrooms  orga- 
nized around  central  team 
resource  centers. 

'Fhese  team  “labs”  pro- 
vide saidcnrs  with  net- 
worked PCs  and  other 
resources  and  provide  com- 
mon office/planning  space 
for  teachers  in  each  cluster 
to  reinforce  team  communi- 
cation. Further  enhancing 
this  physical  communica- 
tion, glass  partitions  allow 
teams  and  individual  stu- 
dents to  work  independenlly 
in  the  team  lab,  yet  still 
allow  visual  supervision 
from  the  classrooms. 

'The  Bun*  Ridge  Middle 
School  presented  many 
eliallenges,  both  in  design 
and  construction.  'Fbc  steep 
terrain  of  the  site  positions 


the  additions  footprint 
diagonally  along  the  crest  of 
a 40-foot  slope.  The  addi- 
tion further  meanders 
around  and  through  a (brest 
of  mature  oak  trees.  4'he 
exterior  facades  arc 
sheathed  in  a subtle  grid- 
like  pattern  of  4-  and  8 -inch 


cedar  clapboards  and 
shingles  over  wood  furring 
and  insulation.  'This  ex- 
terior material,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  nvo  brick 
entrance  towers,  creates  a 
rich  composition  in  scale 
with  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. ■ 


Entrance 


ip 
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RENOVATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 


;Vrchitccniral  Design 
West,  Inc. 

MS  WV-si  Cienier  Sircu 
Logan, 

Scoii  1 hcf  \I  \ 
(SOI) 

Design  team 


\nih(»n\'  A.  W'cuencr 
Phuincr 

Scoli  1 luohald 
Pro/eef  .\fchihrf 

Client 

l.ouaii  L\\\  ScIkxiI  DisU'ici 
iSUl  j 

(irade  span 
M-i: 

Current  building capaeitv 
LSOO 

CAirrctU  building  area 
202.000  s(juare  tcet 

Building  area  before 
additioii/rcnovation 
1 2 LOOO  scjuaie  tcel 

i btal  project  costs 
S6.1  million 

('ost  per  square  foot 
neu/S^2  remodeled 

Completion  date 
Aiimist  109^ 


LOGAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Architectural  Design  West,  Inc. 


This  project 

achieved  a number 
of  objectives: 

■ l'\[)jnd  a 
1 ,200>stmlent  high 
school  to  sene  I.HOO  stu- 
dents. 

■ L'nite  all  five  existing 
and  new  floc^r  levels 
meet  ADA  requirements, 
w ith  a siimle  elLvaior. 

■ Restore  some  of  the 
original  architectural  char- 
acter to  the  1 I0-\ear-ol(l 
eampiis 

M In.e.orporaie  the  latest 
insinicuoiud  leehnoloun . 


tC  SC  tt  S.C  ;c  cCcC  iTsit 

o taCJhJ  .A 


o or  P 

o o tri'. 

O |i(l 


b MjJfrL  jj 


000a 

: u J ® 


neu  classioonis  and  an 
1 S,()()0-sc|iiare-toot 
hl>rar\/media/teelmology 
center.  -Ml  classrooms  arc 
tied  to  the  media  ceniei 
utih  an  miegrated  media- 
l etneval  s\siein,  allow  mu 
teachers  nulependent  aeeess 
to  the  information  vvorld. 
Aeetirding  to  Prineipal 
Redon  Olsen,  the  pouerlul 
mulumcdia  learning  cm  L 
ronmeni  '‘has  taken  Ltigan 
I liglt  School  one  sic[i  closer 
to  being  i lie  school  ot  the 
limire.”  rhe  addition  also 
mehides  the  finest  orehesira 
room  in  LTah.  It  was  built 
within  an  c.xisting,  iiiuler- 
Liiili/ed  g\ n nasuim.  d'lie 
high ■ V oluine  space  lias  been 
traiistoi  med  into  an 
aeonsti<‘  gem. 

rile  iie\\  addiiion  is  Iniili 


o\ei  an  eMsiuui  migaiion 


Second  floor  plon 


RENOVATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 


NORTHERN  POnER  JUNIOR/SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ULYSSES,  PENNSYLVANIA 

L Robert  Kimball  & Associates 


L.  Robert  Kimball 
& Associates 
120  N.  Church  Street 
West  Chester,  PA  10380 

A.  Steven  Krug',  A I A,  PI:' 
(610) 602-2232 

Design  team 
Mark  Mitchcoek,  AIA 
Prajccl  A Innngcr 

I'xl  Kirk  bride,  MiA 
Project  Architect 

Maiyjo  Ho{Hon,  AIA 
Associate 
Interior  Desiirn 

Client 

\onhern  Potter  School 
District 

(814)848-7506 

Grade  span 
Jiinior/Scnior  High 

CAirrcnt  building  area 
81,400  square  ieet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
64,200  square  feet 

'Potal  project  costs 
S3.4  million 


Additions  and  reno- 
vations to  the 
junior/senior  high 
school  inciuded  an 
auditorium  facility 
to  serve  the  elementan' 
school,  jiinior/scnior  high 
school,  and  tlic  cominunir\-. 
'Phe  classrooms  were  up- 
dated to  meet  current  edu- 
cational and  technical 
requirements.  'The  new 
600 -seat  auditorium 
attached  to  the  junior/ 
seni()r  high  school  was  sited 
to  allow  close  [)edcstrian 
access  to  the  school  district  s 
elemcntaiy’  school.  A new 
165-car  parking  lot  situated 
between  the  two  schools 
provides  additional  parking 
for  -pecial  events  occurring 


at  the  auditorium. 

'Hae  aiiditoritini  facility' 
includes  a music  suite  com- 
prising a 1 , 1 2 5 -square-foot 
choral/band  classroom,  adia- 
cenr  offices,  storage  rooms, 
and  a drama  room  with  pro- 
visions for  dressing  rooms  in 
ilic  future.  pApaiision  also 
mciuded  a new  technical 
education  classroom  and 
maintenance  shop. 

Alterations  to  the  existing 
iiiiiior/senior  high  schoed 
i n CO rpo rated  en erg\*-c( ) n se r- 
vat  ion  design,  including 
replacement  of  exterior 
doors  and  windows,  reduc- 
tion of  the  exterior  window 
area  by  60  pereem  through 


Auditorium 


Science  loborotory 


Exterior 


an  exterior  finish  infill  sys- 
tem, and  replaccmeiU' of  two 
gas-ftred  boilers,  d'he  exist- 
ing stage  and  pan  of  the 
adjoining  cafeteria  were 
converted  intij  a new  larger 
libraiy  for  the  school. 
Additional  upgrading 
included  installation  of  a 
new  sound  eomnumieation 
and  midiiniedia  system 
uiili/ang  siate-of-ihe-ari 
lecimology  ■ 


.V. 


I1- 
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RENOVATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 


The  Durraiit  Group  Inc. 
942  C\-Carc  Piazza 
Dubuque,  lA  52001 
(319)  583-9131 

Design  team 
Kevin  j.  h'ijiperlc,  AlA 
Dcsij^n  Architcer 

(icrnlcll..  Ciuy,  PK 
Project  Director 

Charles  R.  Marscicn,  PK 
Piij^iih’eritij^  Project  Mnud^er 

VMlliain  Miller 
St  i ’lu't  nr  ill  Dcsijrna  ■ 

Mark  Siifier,  PK 
Hicctnail  Piifrinccr 

James  S.  O’Meara 
PImnhiiiil  Dcsiy;n 

David  Kasrer 
Dennis  Kephari 
I Uric  Dcsiy,n 

Client 

Hymn  Comnuiriiiy  I'nit 
Sdu)()l  District  #226 
Byron,  Illinois 
W’illiain  Young 
Supermtemkui 
{815)  234-5491 

Grade  span 
9-12 

(miTcnt  building  capacity* 
1,700 

(Airrent  building  area 

173.340  squa.re  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

1 37.340  square  feet 

'roial  project  costs 
S3. 6 millinii 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S99 

Space  per  student 
393  Ntiiiare  ieei 

Cost  per  student 

SHJD 

Completion  date 
August  1 994 


TECHNOLOGY  CENTER 
BYRON,  ILLINOIS 

The  Durrant  Group  Inc. 


nr\'’  e leehnology  een- 
I ter  addition 
I replaces  the  out- 

I dated  voeational 

Jkm  eurriciiliiin.  Its 
main  objective  is  to  provitle 
npporiunities  lor  all  stu- 
dents tc^  learn  skills  and 
atiiludes  that  will  sene 
them  in  the  liigh  teeh 
world. 

'Flic  tech  nolog}-  center  is 
designed  l>v  curriculum, 

4'he  design  allows  mnxi- 
iiuim  ilexibility  of  use,  both 
today  and  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  shared  with  the 
communirv’  throii^b  busi- 

0 C* 

ness  partnersliips  and  adult 
education. 

Programs  offered  at  the 
tedinology  center  ineluile 
auto  leclmoiogy/elecrronics 
using  eiirrent  engines  and 
testing  equipment;  urban 
agriculture  with  a state-of- 
thc-arl  greenhouse;  aqua- 
eiiliure  science  and  fish 
tanning:  light  construction 
trades;  business  cdut‘aiion, 
ineiuding  accounting  and 
intermediate  doeumenl  pro- 


•j 7-  “ 


cessing;  and  computer  edu- 
cation training. 

4‘he  focus  of  the  center  is 
housed  in  the  rotunda. 

S e \ • c r a ] c o m p u t e r - f a c i 1 i t a t e d 
short  courses  are  offered  to 
give  stiident.s  oppc:>rUinities 
to  gain  understanding  (tF 
various  technologies.  Some 
courses  include  advanced 
laser  tcchnolo^t;}',  coniputer 
animation,  CLAD,  satellite 
comnurnication,  C'NC]  pro- 


Entrance 


.K 


Ac\ 


Urban  agriculture  greenhouse 


duction,  applied  pneumat- 
ics, biotechnology,  flight, 
robotics,  engineering  strue- 
. lures,  and  T\'  broadcasting 
. and  video  prodiicticTii. 

'Khe  building  was  eon- 

■ siructcd  using  brick,  load- 
j bearing  concrete  masonry, 

I steel  frame,  and  tnctal  rool’s. 
j 'Khe  engineering  systems 
: utilize  encrg)'-cftlcicnl  gas- 
I fired  boilers,  air-eoolci! 

: chillers,  scnsor-dn\  en  cli- 
I mate  control,  and  high 
vclocirx'  partictilate-scgi'c- 
1 gated  exhaust  systems.  An 
' in-fiouf  cabling  distribution 

■ system  provides  llexilTilirv’ 
to  accommodate  curriculum 
charges.  ■ 
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PROJECTS 
IN  PROGRESS 


Integnis  Architecture 
1 600  'The  Kxchnnge 
Builtiing 

Seattle,  ^^8104-1 503 

Kirkluiul  W'isc,  AlA 
(206)628-3137 

Design  team 
Fierce  MeVey,  AlA 
Project  clrchitcit/Desi{riicr 

Kirkliind  S.  Wise.  AlA 
Pri  ncipal-i}}  - Charjrc 

A'Tichael  I loffner 
Michael  Knowles 
Robert  I.uck 
Lisa  Port 
Desist!  Ihwi 

Client 

Tacoma  School  District  #10 
Manuel  Pereria,  AIA 
Direcior  of  Planning 
C^onsiTiiction 
(206)  506  13 13 

Programmed  building 
area 
58,000 

Building  cost 
S6.4  million 

C'ost  per  sauare  Foot 

SI  10 

Space  per  student 
105  s(jiiare  Feet 

Cost  per  student 
$11,636 


FRANKLIN  ELEMENTARY 
TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 

integrus  Architecture 


This  new  elementary' 
school  is  based  on 
a design  concept  oF 
iTridging  the  man 
made  environment 
and  the  itatural  la;>'  oF the 
land  with  an  integrated 
mu i t i -disci pi i na ry  pa tli wa y 
oF  learning.  Strengthening 
the  oiTponnnities  For  joint - 
use  in  [Tuhlic  Facilities,  the 
design  j)m.s  an  accent  on  the 
nature  of  life — the  siin. 
Programmed  For  550  stu- 
dents and  50  staff,  spaces 
include  22  classrooms,  three 
program  rooms,  support  and 
administration.  Special 
instructional  spaces  consist 
of  a lil)rar)',  computer  room, 
and  music  room. 

T'his  school  is  designed  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the 
abuiiing  18  acre  park,  com- 
munity, and  environtneni. 
1‘catures  such  as  Footpaths, 
play  areas,  and  parking  are 
located  to  reinforce  com- 
nuinily  access  and  use. 
lairge-  and  small-scale  play 
areas  are  located  for  cas\' 
access  and  su|)crvision. 

Two  unicjiicly  defined 


Plan 

angled  witigs  arc  joinetl  by 
an  entr\*  court  that  opens  to 
the  adjacent  residential  area 
Large  multiple-use  spaces, 
programmed  to  he  shared 
by  the  coninumity,  are 
accessed  directly  From  this 
e n try.  T ' h esc  s j )a  ces  a re 
buried  into  the  hillside  to 
consen’c  energy'  and  to 


maijTLain  a low  profile.  T'hc 
administrative  areas  su])port 
or  jink  the  two  wings.  /As  a 
continuation  of  the  sire  Foot- 
paths, a corridor  path  is 
designed  with‘‘Tlcx”  sj)aces 
ihar  allow  the  corridor  to  he 
used  as  an  informal,  inter- 
pretive gathering  area. 

Sun -ft  lied,  hexagonal 


Model  ol  exterior 
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dnssroon?s  arc  clustered  along 
the  corridor  path.  As  the  hill 
dro[)s  away,  additional  class- 
rooms drop  into  the  site  to 
form  two  floor  levels,  d'hc  cor- 
ridor path  tcmiinaies  at  a 
library  designed  as  a window 
to  the  site.  ■ 


Cross  section 
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PROJECTS 
IN  PROGRESS 


FRANCIS  A.  HIGGINS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CHESTERFIELD  TOWNSHIP,  MICHIGAN 

Coquillard/Dundon/Peferson  and  Argenta 


('oquill;ird/Dimdon/ 
Peterson  and  Armenia 
.U)()()  'I()wn  ( ‘.Ciller 
Siiiic  1^1^ 
SniulificM,  -Ml 

lohn  P.  Arijema,  RA 

(SIO)35V:441 

Desig'n  team 
John  II  Ai\a‘nia.  RA 
I'twnpifhm  a/'tir^f 

•Mark  A.  Lyiulcn 

/Vf»/Ci7  Dcsioncr 

Brian  I.  Smilnak.  RA 
Projed  Dnrdor 
Aiuhvw  C.  Sowinski.  \1\ 
Pn>/d‘i  (juinlifhJtor 

Client 

1 ‘ \iisc  Crcusc  Piililic 

SchnoK 

(SMn 

(irade  span 

K 

(’urreut  buildino-  eapadu 
"OO 

Current  l>uildin»  area 
n6,00l)  square  led 

lotal  project  costs 
millam 

(a)sf  per  scpiare  Fool 

Spaee  per  stud  cut 
square  teei 

Cost  per  si u dent 
SS."1 

Completion  date 
June 


he  h'rnneis 
llij^T^ins 
l'.lemeniar\ 

School  will  open 
in  tlie  Fall  oF 
uiih  700  smdenis.  ‘rhe 
luiildinit  eonsinieiion  eon- 
sisis  oFecmcreie  block  and 
brick  veneer  wiih  a pilclied 
sbinjrled  roof,  li  is  air  con- 
diiioneil. 

I'be  66,000 -scjuare-looi 
school  will  contain  JO  class- 
rooms  For  grades  1-5;  iwo 
kinder^;! rien  classrooms; 
and  classrooms  For  art, 
nuisie,  computers,  anil 
sjTceial  ediieaiion. 

16  reduce  corridor 
lenL^lli,  the  classrooms  wrap 
around  the  iiymnasium  aiul 
ea  Fe  t e r i a / [)  I a l Fo  i*m  s pa  cl*s  . 
rhese  Fall  on  eiiber  side  oF 
the  insirvictional  materials 
eciiter  ilui  immediately 
yreei  \ isilors  a.s  ihe\  enter 
the  lobby. 

Stall  suppori,  puhbe  loi- 
lei,  and  kiiehen  Facilities  are 
jiresem  lor  alter- hours 
eommunitv  Fimeiions,  while 
the  classroom  corridors  can 
be  secured  From  public 
aci'css. 

'Hu-  17  -acre  site  includes 


Composite  floor  plon 

a district-operated  clhki- 
care  Facility  and  soccer  and 
baseball  fiekls  lor  school 
and  eoinmuniiy  use.  riic* 
aj)proaeb  to  the  school  con- 
sists ol  two  separate  drives, 
one  lor  \ isiiors  and  <me  lor 
sialFand  buses,  with  a eon- 


necninu'  link  to  access  the 
child  care  Facility.  di>ial  sep- 
araiicm  ol  l)us  and  ear  iraFfic 
at  the  school  was  achieved 
In  way  oF a bus  loop  that 
circles  behind  the  school 
ami  a l)us  drop-olV  lane  ;ii 
the  chiid-eare  Faeiliiy.  IB 


Development  center 


Exterior 
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WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP  TWIN  7/8  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

L Robert  Kimball  & Associates 


I..  Robert  Kimbiil! 

& Associates 
120  N.  (Church  Sircri 
West  CIicsUT,  PA  I03H0 

Su'xcns  Kni[i,  AlA,  PI' 
(blO) 692-2232 

Dcsiffii  leant 


I)a\i(l  SclmulcT,  AIA 
Dfs'iirnrr 

(iavin  Speirs,  AIA 
Pro/crl  Architirt 

Cliciu 

\V.Tsbinti:t()n  low  nsbip 
School  Disirict 
(609)  SS9-6644 

(irade  span 
7-8 

Proposed  hoildinf; 
capacity 
1. 700-2, ()0() 

C'urrent  building  area 
224,000  scpiarc  led 

4blal  project  costs 
S30  million 

C.'ost  per  square  fool 
S123 

Space  per  student 
1 32  square  fed 

CA)st  per  student 
Sl7/)50 

('ompletion  Date 
r.  H.  I). 


The'Iwin  7/8 

Middle  Sehnnl  \s as 
designed  as  two 
SsO  sTudeiu 
schools  with  a 
shared  core  faciliiv  in  ilia  I h,' 
housing  1 /()()  sliidcius, 

4'he  shared  core  is  12  pci- 
ccin  of  ihe  building  area 
and  contains  ihe  IMC^  food 
preparation,  mechanical, 
and  sers'icc  expansion  \a 
2,000  students.  Ivach  830- 
smdent  middle  school  was 
designed  as  a self-contained 
facility  with  its  own  identity 
and  administration.  I/aeh 
school  is  98,300  sipiare  fed 
with  27,000  square  feet  of 
shared  area  for  a total 
selujol  si/.e  of  224,01)0 
square  fed. 

The  facility  includes  an 
iiiterdisc!j)Iiiian-,  icchnolo- 
gy  enhancing,  snnient- 
learning  capability  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  2 1st  centU' 
ry.  1 he  inieiu  is  to  install  a 
Ilexihle  compiilcr  network 
and  total  l)uilding  relceoin- 
miinieations,  later  to  he 


j 


4;^  ^ B a, 

" " I x^ff- 


.*1.  [f  15 


/.  pi  TSV 
\4 fl.-Jt_ 


II 


7,-J 


linked  throughout  the 
sehool  district. 

’The  pitched  roof  of  the 
exterietr  of  the  building 
reflects  the  residential  char- 
acter of  the  suhiirban  neigh 


horhooil  surrounding  the 
site.  'The  facade  was 
designed  with  comfortable 
earth- tone  colors  to  \-isiially 
reduce  the  exterior  scale  ol 
the  l)uildini:,  ■ 


<ij^ 


€#!v. 


F-'f  va' 


•:V 


Model  o(  exterior 
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BERKELEY  HIGH  SCHOOL^ 

MASTER  ?m  AND  BUILDINGS  G&H 


VBN  Arcbitocts 


VBN  /Vrchilccts 
Assacinied  Archil.ccis; 
\\olil/Lnng/(  !hivno|i!u‘f 
Ardiiiccis,  Ini'. 

5(JI  14th  StrcTV,  Suite  UK) 
O.ikhuul,  CA'M(.1J 

Lee  Karnew  A!  A 
(>10)763d.UJ 

Dcsig'n  team 
Lee  Knrne)' 
Pnuapal-iihilbiir^c 

Dan  (^dasx 
Project  Maudp^cv 

Kevin  \lc(Ju;UTie 
Steve  Stark 
Designers 

Client 

15erkele\  I'nified  School 
Distriel 

(S 10;  644-61  SO 
(irade  span 

•m: 

Current  buildinp;  eapaeil  v 
1.600 

CuiTcnt  building  area 
1 26,050  scjuare  leet 

Building  area  before 
addition/rcnovalion 
1 26,050  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S14.S  miliion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$117 

Space  per  student 
70  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$0,22S 

Completion  date 
building  (i:  August  1005 
Building  1 1:  August  1006 


Berkelc}’  i ligli  Sehool 
is  a late- 1050s  Art 
Deco  aeadeiuie 
eonijdex.  an  unoKi- 
eial  but  welLknown 
eity  landmark.  1 he  school  is 
renowned  noth  for  its  high 
aeadeniic  stamlards  aiul 
vocaiional  eihieation.  It 
SL*r\’es  a diverse  and  sophis- 
ticated student  ptqndaiinn. 

Ihirsuant  to  developing 
the  master  j)lan,  it  was 
deiennincd  that  Buildings  (i 
and  1 1 should  be  recoti- 
strueied.  d'he  buihlings  art.’ 
receiving  seisiiiie  iipgrailes, 
niodifieatinns  for  hai:di- 
cajqu’d  accessibility,  new 
enviF‘onincntal  sv'steins, 
asliesios  abatement,  and  all 
new  interiors.  Seismic 
strengthening  is  being 
aecomplislied  wiihniit  allec’t- 
ing  the  cMerior.  Original 
window  frames,  l)as-reliefs, 
exterior  decorative  light  fix- 
lures.  ;ind  glass  l>Ioek  are 
being  restored.  The  bridge 
linking  the  buildings  with 
the  rest  of  the  eami)us  is 
living  rc[)Iaeed  w ilh  a rejiliea, 
built  to  today  s eanlujuake 
safetv'  standards. 

Interiors  provide  a 2 1st 
century  aeatlcinic  eitviroii- 
inenl.  Building  Cl  houses  the 
seienee  depart  in  cut;  an  stu- 
dios; cernniies,  grajihics,  and 
auto  shops;  drafting  and 


Office-style  word  processing  lab 


leelmolog)'  lab;  sjie-  ing  wall,"  etpiipjied  with  a 
elal  education  resource  cen-  large  vkleo  monitor,  \'CR, 
ter;  and  community  media  (X7IV,  data  oiulets,  clock, 
center.  Building  I I houses  intercom,  and  master  eon- 

eompuior  lal»s,  photo  shops,  trols  for  all  systems.  4*he 
academic  classrooms,  ami  tcaelier  s station  is  provided 

eulinnrv'  arts.  A key  feature  of  ; wiih  a comiuuer  and  master 
each  classroom  is  tlic  “learn-  controls.  ■ 
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F(n  eman  & Basht'ord 
Vrch  i tects/K  n gi  nc  c rs 
HO.  Box  189 
/chcnojile,  PA  160GJ 

( Ruiicr  Mcliuvrc 
(412)452-9690 

Design  team 
C2  Roger  Mclnn  rc 

/ . Iri  biti'it 

(.’liMord  ( 6 l orcman.  AIA 

Pru/Ci  f 

Rohen  Dnrsch 
\lt'(  hnnuii  lin^uia  r 

Sieve  C(  Jilieniian 
ricitnuil  l.iiiiinm 

l).i\i(l  foreman 
'^jra.  inr.,'!  I\n\iinur 

Cdieni 

1 \ low  nsliip  Seliouj 

Disiiiet 

no  0-1-2^01 

(iracic  s|)an 
9-12 

( urrenl  building  capacity 
U64' 

(airrent  Iniiltiing  area 
20'I.*'22  s(|uare  led 

Ibtal  project  costs 
Si 9.4  niilhnn 

( Osi  per  stp-iare  foot 

S9^ 

Space  per  student 
! s(|iure  leei 

( ost  per  stiidenl 

SI  6,649 

( ■oniplelion  date 

\iarcli  1996 


HERSHEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HERSHEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Foreman  & Bashford  Architects /Engineers 


^aced  with  a growing 
enrollmciii  ami  anti- 
quated facilities,  the 
Derry  Township 
School  Districi 
embarked  upon  a resrnic- 
liiring  of  the  school  dis- 
trict s facilities.  I'ln*  rcsirnc- 
mi’ing  included  the  con- 
st ruction  of  a new  higli 
school  for  grades  9- 12  and 
the  conversion  of  the  exist- 
ing high  school  into  a iniil- 
dlc  school  lor  grades  6-8.  It 
was  essential  that  the  m‘w 
faeiliiy  nicei  the  district's 
current  edneaiional  rcijuirc- 
ments  in  addition  to  being 
ready  to  aeeoininodaie 
future  needs. 

Foreman  B.tshford 
resjionded  to  the  district  s 
needs  i)v  designing  a stale- 
ol-ilie-aiT  204.722-stjuarc- 
looi  educational  facility, 
rile  new  high  school  design 
incorporates  the  latest  in 
computer  teclinolog)  and 
p|■o\idc^  for  fnuire  tech- 
nologies. 

All  areas  of  the  f.u  ihl\ 
h,i\  c access  to  \ oicc,  data, 
and  \ ideo  cabling.  I'lie 
fiber  ojuics  jirovided 
respond  to  the  district  s 
current  and  future  applica- 
tions. l-'ach  classroom  is 
configured  for  a 28-snidcnt 
computer  iicnvork  with  a 
iiiininumi  of  49  data  out- 


3-D  computer  model  of  art  room 

lets,  enabling,  mounting 
brackets,  and  uuflers — to 
support  aT\'  monitor,  laser 
ilisk,  \'CR,  and  other  ninl- 
ti media  etiiiipmenr-  are 
jirovidcd  in  each  room. 


along  with  a .satellite  anten- 
na system.  I'hc  flhcT-ojUjc 
cabling  extends  to  the 
middle  school  for  voice, 
video,  and  computer  net- 
work tics.  M 
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LYNWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LYNWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

I Ruhnau  ° Ruhnau  Associates 


Rulmiiu  ° Ruhnau 
Associates 
3775  ILmuIi  Street 
Riverside,  CA ‘^2501 

1 lemian  Ruhnau,  l'Al.\ 
6S4-4664 

Dcsigii  team 
David  Ruhnau,  AJA 
Priucijuil-in  - Lhttr^fc 

Roger  (darkc 
Priucipaf/Projcct  A rthitcci 

Joseph  Calderon 
Priih'ipdl/Coiistrin’tin  / ' 
then  malts 

Kathy  Davis 
Intcrinix  Gniphh'S 

Client 

l.yn\v(K)d  Unified 
School  District 
(31())S86-1602 

Audrey  (!lnrkc 
Siipcnutaiilaii 

Grade  span 
^^-12 

('urrciit  building  capacity 
5,316 

('urrent  building  area 
3 16.167  sijuare  leet 

Total  project  costs 
S50  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S15S 

Space  per  student 
sc|uare  leet 

Q)st  per  student 
SI  5,07^^ 

("ompletion  date 
IW)-6- 


The  LynwcYod 

Idnified  SciuYol 
District’s  oiijeelive 
was  to  provide  a 
comprehensive 
high  school  to  seiTc  a 
diversity  o|  students.  'The 
school  facilitv’  was  to  pro- 
vide not  onl}^  for  the  stu- 
dents’ education  hut  also 
for  joint  community  use. 
'This  included  the  involve- 
ment ol  L'  imnunitv'  mem- 
hers  and  organix.ations. 

4'he  school  district  is 
located  in  a highl}*  iirhan- 
i/ed  area  of  extreme  |K)]nila- 
tion  density.  The  only  avail- 
ahlc  site,  .32  acres,  necessi- 
tated carclul  land  use  and 
muliij)le-siory  buildings. 
'The  district,  with  its 
exploding  gi'owih,  wanieil 
an  architecuiral  design  that 
would  provide  a strong 
siaicmeiu  to  the  community 
and  the  sttideiu.s  it  serves, 
fhe  areliiiccfs  challenge 


Student  courtyaid 

was  to  aceonimodate  3,300 
Students  in  a eomprehensiv'c 
high  school  setting.  Public 
areas  for  such  uses  as  per- 
forming arts,  library,  and 
gxan nasi um— located  to 
serve  the  eommiiniiy  as  well 
as  the  school — arc  a 
retjuircmeni.  W 'irh  the  con- 
centrated student  popula- 
tion area  sciTcd  by  the  dis- 
trict, student  vehicle  park- 


ing was  not  n requirement. 

subterranean  vehicle 
parking  structure  is  provid- 
ed for  staff.  Special  occa- 
sional surface  parking  will 
he  provided  by  the  alterna- 
tive use  of  various  athletic 
surtaccs. 

Design  considerations 
include  student  body  areas 
in  an  inner  courtyard  and 
an  amphitheater,  with  a 


Sile  plan 
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Academic  clossraom  building 


dock  tower  ns  n tocnl  poiru, 
for  Inrgc  groups.  Arens 
conirihuling  lo  noise  were 
isolated  Iroiu  nearby  resi- 
(iciuinl  use.  couiplete  sys- 
tems network  indiuling 
ecluentionni  lediuologies, 
teie\'ision,  and  eomniuniea  - 
lions  serves  the  entire  enui- 
pns.  The  l)uil(lings  and  their 
uses  are  protected  by  sinte- 
of-tbe-.m  fire  and  intrusion 


svstetus.  iticluding  con- 
trolled closed-circuit  tele\- 
ision.  'riiree-story  academic 
buildings  are  .served  b\ 
e<ivercd  walks  and  baiconie-. 
[M’oviding  weather  protec- 
tion lf)r  student  eireidation. 

Knerg\’  eonsenation  was 
an  important  consideration. 
'The  school  integrates  alter- 
native and  conventional 
state-ot -the-ni  t eiierg\  -sav- 


ings measures. 

In  addition  to  die  cus- 
tomaiy  academic  courses, 
the  educational  program 
aceouimodatcs  sciences, 
business,  hontemaking, 
\ocational,  librar\’,  lood  scr- 
».  ite.  performing  arts,  and 
indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
in  support  of  the  school  and 
community  programs, 
I'acilitics  for  year-round 


education  arc  provided. 

Landscaping  jirovides  a 
Sjuitial  and  dimensional 
(jualit)'  to  complctnent  ilu 
architecture  and  to  provide 
apjimpriate  sea.sonal  color, 
shades,  and  canopies  result- 
ing in  a natural  setting. 

'This  project,  now  under 
construction,  was  funded 
under  the  State  ol  (ailifoniia 
School  Building  Program.  ■ 


PROJECTS 
m PROGRESS 


HMC  Group 

3270  Inlnml  Eni[)irc 
Boulevard 

(^nuirio.CA  91764-4854 

Rolicn  M.  laeoli,  AlA 
(909)  989-9979 

Design  team 
James  L.  (ulliam,  AT  A 
Pj  ifh  i jhiP  in  - (^hn  / r 

Chris  R.  Ta\  lor,  AIA 
Project  Director 

Rohen  ,M.  jaeoi),  AIA 
Project  . Irchitect 

Paul  Russell  Lciiiz,  AIA 
Dircitor  of  Dcsi^i 

Client 

1' on  Inna  Unified  Sehool 
District 

(909)  557-5()()0 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

2,000 

Current  building  area 
1 87,750  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S25  million 

Ciost  per  square  foot 
S 1 5 5 

Space  per  student 
94  stjuare  feet 


K.J.  KAISER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HNIC  Group 


HenryJ.  Kaiser 

High  Sehool  epii- 
oini/es  the  new 
(California  high 
seh(M)I.  It  is 

ordered,  yet  aware  of  its 
civic  function.  It  is  innova- 
tive and  ch.allenging  in  its 
geometry.  It  creates  an  inti- 
mate “human”  place  within 
the  greater  “coininunnr' 
place  where  students  can 
develop  and  explore  dieir 
identity  while  immersed  in 
an  environment  that  is  both 
stimulating  and  nurturing. 

The  school  addresses  the 
facility  im|)lications  of  curric- 
ular rcstmciuring  ihcoiy  In 
emphasizing  Hcxihility.  Phe 
s(  hool  will  accominodaic 
2,000  stmlents  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  S25  million. 

A pcilcsrrinn  promenade 
creates  an  axis  that  tenni- 
naies  at  a central  tower,  d he 
campus  is  arranged  radialh 
around  the  tower  as  it 
ancluM's  the  entry  pla/.a,  a 
central  courtyard,  and  jiro- 
vidcs  a visual  reference  fc li- 
the entire  campus. 

'The  '^calc  and  massing  c4 
the  conmumity  joint-use 
lacility’,  which  houses  central 
administration,  lihraiy/ 
resource  center,  and  atJiledc 
facilities,  indicate  the  civic- 


■■■•  007^- -m;  'A'.-. 

/■  ' O'i' V 


fi:]A:o 


vy- 


- -7 


I •.  1 "j  C*-'-!CUD  ' 
■ -Li 


Site  plan 

nature  of  die  sehool.  'Phis 
imposing  struct ure  delineates 
tlic  axis  and  acLs  as  a harrier 
betwccii  the  public  and  the 
remainder  of  the  campus, 
allowing  com’cnicm  aeee.ss 
while  pronding  a means  of 
securing  th.c  campus  during 
non-school  hours. 

Core  eurriculuni  clusters 
ra*liate  awa)’  from  the 
1 >ver,  forming  the  edge  of 
the  central  open  space  and  a 
scries  of  smaller  courtyards. 


Kacli  cluster  is  provided 
with  equal  access  to  major 
campus  facilities  and  houses 
general  classrooms,  science 
iahoratories,  satellite 
administration,  counseling, 
and  micro-computer  lab. 
.Arrayed  behind  the  core 
curriculum  clusters,  special- 
ized career  preparation 
academie.s  are  composed  of 
labs  and  classrooms  that 
focus  on  a particular  carcer 
discifilinc.  ■ 
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Cost  per  student 
SI  2,650 

C'omplction  date 
September  199” 


txterior 
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I he  following  wndors  contributed  to  the  projects  included  in  diis  issue  of  Lcw'nii}^  By  Desi{r/L 


AUDITORIUM  FURNITURE 


VENDOR 

PAGE 

Amencaii  Desk,  '\'X 

34 

IIiissc)  Sealing  Coinpanw  MA 

2^  44,  M 

Irwin  Seating  fionipany,  .MF 

^'0 

Portable  Sun^e,  Weiuter 

Coi  ponitinii.  M\ 

Sealing  (ionecpis,  CA 

GYMNASIUM  FURNITURE 

VENDOR 

PAGE 

liussei  Seatini*  C 'onipany,  MA 

22, 24,  2S.“ 

<i),  ?4.  ^1 


CEILINGS 


VENDOR 

PAGE 

Acoiisii  I'ngineering  C'o.,  14. 

r . 

\lpm.  1,.\ 
■VniiMrons:  W’niiii 

Ml 

Indu'^tries,  FA 

!6,  20,  22, 
2F  2S.  31, 
32.  34.  42, 
4S.  50,  5 1 

(.elnti  \ 

iO,  30. 

40 

C iiiieagf)  \ leiallie  ( .nrp.,  1 1 . 

3n 

Planar 

45 

'rccimn 

24.  4S 

IS  CApsiiin,  11. 

3S 

l'S(  i Inlirriors  ( II . 

16.  IS.  24. 
4i 

CLASSROOM  FURNITURE 


VENDOR 

PAGE 

Ahlex.  11. 

45 

Alliance  \A  all 

44 

\nienean  \c.ulcinic.  ( )l  I 

IS 

( !ase  SiMcins.  ,M  I 

2S.  40 

( iollegeilalc  C .a‘'e\uu  k 
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lt\  Simplex,  f'hc  ennip.niy  \nu  know  tor  Hro  deice- 
non  jiul  nine  conrro}  systems  also  lias  the  latesr 
re^liiioloi;\  111  sound  and  comnumicaiions  pr‘<diicis. 
riie  Simples  > \ ’m)  System  Features  rime  eonim!,  me- 
dia letncNal  aiiG  PA  eapahiliues,  supported  hy  a new 
toLklr.one  relep!ii>ne  in  every  v.la->sro(im, 

1 lie  s\  stem's  remote  inlormarwm 
retries ai  eatsihilities  uiliaiwe  the  le.irmne 
cnsiroiimenr  by  pr(»v  »dinp  aeecss  to 
remore  \ideotapes  oi  laser  di^e  media 
tor  classroom  \ le' vin^. 

1 hi  ^ 1 it  I also  impros  es  < \ issrn<un 
>a I e i s . L as.  I ic  I'*'  s ii  n s!  1 1 s V. c 1 s s.lia  i 1 1 ik  i 
'/’c  stmf-'fi  O' If  ^elw\  s.aiU  Ii  om  tlu  elassroi  uii.  a new 

wTjirff  f/'r 

^ • panic  hnrron  can  send  an  erneri;eiKs 
. tne>sai;e  directly  to  the  ottue,  and  an 
akit  'Ues^^aue  o aU“  wmi  it  the  rele[’‘hnni 


receiser  is  knocked  oft  the  hook.  In  addition, 
teachers  eaii  communicate  widi  statt  and  admin- 
istrators and  access  <in  outside  line  to  contact 
parents.  And  hcttcT  parent/ 
readier  Lommimication  can 
iinly  hdp  improye  ilic  entire 
iearninu  proec^'S,  ' 


1 his  Kind  ot  innt w anon 

Ihe  Simplex  U K1  '\oinid  anil  ( om 
Is  )USt  what  \ on  \l  espeet  nitini.aiinns\\:.trmcjiihrJin'iih 

linkt  ii  in  StmpUx/^lntnnild  AUnl 

trom  the  reeoi;m/ed  le.uler  ( pniru/rmmiMnf 

iiifiiV..-.  cmfnjntr'. 

in  die  lile  safety  and  properts  (.>  .;u\  ^tjli  rie>rJ>t  f 

protection  mdustrv.  l or  more  mlorination  on 
Simplex  call  1-sOn  221  “s  m tiie  I'.S., 
or  in  ( aiMcia,  1 X(Ki>‘ihvS4i)0. 


Simplex 


I iiv  Dctccfi'jn  • Security  ‘ ( orntfiuuU  id tnn>  • //;;/<’  ( niitrol  rrn"— : 


School  districts 
are  discovering  it 
pays  to  cever  their 
buildings  with  ener 
effficientvstandingl 
seam  metal  roofs. 

Why? 

With  metal  roofs  there  are,. 

• ‘ . '-.i'  ‘ 

• No  leaks!  ' 

• No  damaged  classrooms, 
gymsf or  offices! 

, • No  expensive  roof  replacem 
' evSiYfi  or  ^ years! 

•^No  froubles! 


*>c/ed 


American  Iron 
& Steel  institute 


Want  more  information? 

call  312-372-7090  or  fax  312-372-6100 


INTRODUaiON 


CONTENTS 


Gone  arc  the  Jay\ 
when  (Hihlie 
schools  sluii  iheir 
doors  alter  the  last 
class  liad  ended. 
Today’s  seiiools  are  serving 
muliiple  liinetioiTs  -as  learn 
Iny  inMiUUions  and  a>  eenu-rN 
ol  eoinnuinil)  atlivuies.  XjhI 
tiow  here  is  dial  trend  more 
eleatit  illustrated  titan  in  this 
issue  ot  Ixdrnin*^  liy  Dysiy^/i. 

In  jiuhlishiny  this  annua! 
iidonnation  resource,  r nir 
Uf)al  is  to  yiuhei  together  the 
most  innosauve  and  eileetiu; 
('samples  o(  school  desiyn, 
tc jiisi laiciicii).  ,md  reiiosati<Mi. 
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/ ‘0  nih/  >}t,i!;nn  (>v  f I punt-, 
.-‘flu  ' ( ilih  t.i  j; 

Kif'iihf  \ n ii^rfn^uf  Sn'.  /.  . 

r/~i  ytnl 


1 lie  nearit  HU)  entries  in  tins 
tear's  edition  were  scleeled 
h\  a panel  ol  distinyuishetl  ar 
ehiieets  and  lacilities  plamiers 
and  represent  ilie  latest  in  ed- 
ucational tlcsiun  tedinoloyv 
and  rmiclionaliiy. 

’!  alee,  lor  e\ani|)le.  this 
year's  ( ir.iiul  Pn/.e  winner 
Discovery  Middle  School. 
Prolilcvl  on  page  4,  tliis 
\’;meomer.  U'ash..  laeilitt 
leaiures  1,200  eoinputers.  dis- 
tanee-learmnt!:  ea[i.ilu lilies, 
and  assorted  media  nxmis. 

In  addition,  die  nine  entries 
sinyled  out  as  Caiaiion 
Winners  uarnered  htyh  praise 
Iroin  judyes.  I hey  ineludc: 

B Berkley  School  District, 
nerkle\,Mieh.,  IMP 
Associates,  Ine. 

B Central  \’ork  .Middle 
Sciiool.  York,  Penn.,  1.. 
koherl  Kimhall  and 
Ass»)ciaies 

B Jordan  and  Jackson 
Klcmeiilan*  Schools, 
Mansfield.  .'Mass.,  IIMHI 
-vrehitei  ts,  ine. 

B I.ake  Powell  School. 
Hnlltrny,  I'tah.  Wdemnier 
( j-ane  Architects 
B Charles  A.  Lindberyh 


Klentcntaiy'  School,  Little 
I'ldls,  Minn.,  Short  Idlioii 
1 Icmlriekson.  Ine. 

B Puyallup  High  School, 
Puyailuj),  W'asli.,  Purr 

I.auTCMce  Kisin.y  + j^aies 
\n -hit  errs 

B South  Lawrence  Last 
School,  Lawrence,  .Mass., 
harl  k.  Idanshunrh  + 
.Associates,  Inc. 

B Westsidc  .Middle 
School,  ( )nialia.  Neh.,  Leo 
A.  Daly 

B W'ooster  High  School, 
Wooster.  Ohio,  Lesko 
Associates,  Inc. 
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/.tw/7////y  /A  alst)  in 

cIikIcs  lour  “Iiou  -to”  articles 
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ihroiiyh  e\er\liiiny  Ironi 
passmy  a bond  relerenduin  to 
firyaiii/inya  desiun  team. 

kepreseniaii\  es  old  he  firnis 
leatured  m this  e.vpanded  edi- 
tion n|  l.vimun^  B)  Design  arc 
reaiiy  and  eayer  lo  answer  an\ 
ipiestions  \ on  iiiiyht  liai c 
about  their  pro)jas  and  ser- 
\ ices.  'Lhei  'll  he  hapjiy  to  as 
sisi  uiieii  yotir  school  district 
is  reads  to  j)repare  lor  a inaior 
huildiny  proyram.  B 
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From  the  Reviewers: 

SCHOOL  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERYONE 


S schools  jirLMi’t  jiisi  for 

children  ;in\  niorc.  \cw 
rciUurcs  sucli  ;is  swim- 
mint';  [)ools,  in(!(»or  nm- 
ninti:  tracks  open  U)  the 
pul)lic,  and  stalc-ol-ihc-ari  the- 
aters desiuiU'd  lor  school  and 
j>rotcssional-!cvcI  productions 
are  transformisiit  scitools  into  a 
facility  tiie  whole  conitminity 
can  use. 

“The  school  is  hecominir 
more  of  a comnuinity  center,'’ 
notes  Hill  Davof  KBl)  Planning 
(j'roup,  Inc.,  Hloomingion,  Ind,, 
who  {)oints  out  that  70  percent 
of  the  adult  population  docs  not 
have  school-aged  children.  “And 
v.hy  not?  We’re  asking  people 
to  spend  millions  of  dfdlars  on 
these  new  facilities;  now  they 
can  say  there's  something  in  it 
(or  them.” 

I n t egrat  i n g tcch ii  cilogy 

Although  the  evpanded  role  of 
the  public  school  ina\  he  the  newest  trend  influencing  facilitt'  de- 
sign. the  integration  of  technology  continues  to  haven  profound 
impact.  And,  architects  say,  technology  is  hccorniitg  more  finely 
wo\en  into  ncw'-sch.ool  designs. 

“W  hen  indcjof  plnmhing  llrst  emerged,  what  you  had  was  an 
outhouse  stuck  onto  the  building,  not  restrooms  as  wc  think  ol 
them  today,"  sa\s  Boh  Mojc,  AIA,  a principal  widt  VMDO 
Architect s,  lk(7.  Ciharlottes\  ille,  \’a.  “W’eVe  now  seeing  the  first 
leal  signs  ot  technology  being  integrated  ...  as  an  active  fabric  of 
the  building,  not  just  a cotn|uiicr  stuck  on  a table.” 


Day  adds  that  scliools  arc  be- 
ginning ro  catch  up  with  the  le\  - 
el  of  teehnology  students  c.xpcri- 
ence  in  the  “real  world.” 

“At  home,  the.se  kids  hax  c 
'r\'s,  CDs,  and  the  Internet,”  he 
points  out,  “then  they  go  to 
.sciiool  and  talk  chalk  and  books. 

“'I'hat  means,  in  designing 
schools,  we’ve  had  to  bect>ine 
less  conccrncil  with  where  the 
sink,  cabinets,  anti  chalkboartls 
go,”  he  continues,  “and  more 
conct'rncd  with  where  the  print- 
er, telephone,  and  data  jaek  are 
installed.” 

Bevoiui  wiring  for  hardware, 
die  integration  of  teehnology  is 
a fleeting  the  kinds  and  sixes  of 
spaces  within  schools.  Media 
and  video  pnjdiieiion  centers  are 
typical  fcanires  in  ttiday's  new’ 
scliottls,  and  areas  such  as  the 
wood  shop  arc  being  reduced  in 
si/.e,  as  eompuler  aiijilicatioiis 
rcfilacc  traditional  hands-on 
tasks.  Fwen  libraries— -though  not  likeD  to  he  “bookless”  any 
time  soon,  as  some  predict — are  being  .scaleil  dow  n to  aceomiiio- 
date  die  growing  popularity  of  computer  research  and  the  in- 
creasing accessibility  ot  the  Internet 

Small  group.s,  lots  of  projects 

“Classrooms  are  becoming  more  like  studios,”  notes  Day,  “with 
different  kinds  ot  spaces  Ibr  different  kinds  of  activities.  'Hierc’s 
also  more  spaces  \vh  ‘i*e  kids  work  in  small  groups--  that's  begin- 
ning to  mirror  the  ‘ cal'  world,  where  we  don’t  work  in  isolation. 
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KEY  TRENDS  IN 
NEY/-SCHOOL  DESIGN 

B Creation  of  spaces  for 
community  use. 

II  Fuller  integration  of 
technology  in  all  areas. 

■ Classrooms  designed  for 
small-group  learning  in  a 
mulfioisciplinary 
environment. 

a Creative,  high-quality 
designs  that  complement 
educational  programs. 

■ Office  space  for  teachers, 


but  wc  seldom  work  in  groups  of  20  to  25  people.’* 

'U'eVc  also  seeing  more  varied'  in  grade  stnicaire."  .idds 
Wn\c,  "h  used  to  be  cventhing  was  broken  into  K-5.  7-H,  and  V- 
1 2.  liut  now  we’re  breaking  classes  into  teams — or  ‘houses* — that 
iMEire  closely  relate  to  the  educational  process.  VVe’re  also  seeing 
schools  witli  different  themes,  sueh  as  science  and  tcchnolog)' 
schools." 

\loje  cites  Discovert'  Middle  Scliool  in  \'ancouven  Wa^h.,  as  a 
eood  model  for  schools  tr\'ing  to  “break  the  mold.”  U 'ich  a foeus 
on  diistered  ciassrooins  and  spaces  designed  for  cooperatn  e 
learning.  Discover)',  he  says,  exemplifies  a school  that  was  de- 
signed from  “an  educational  point  of  view.*’ 

Steve  Parker,  AI.\,  of  (irimin  and  Parker.  Calverton.  .\!d.. 
agrees.  “Discovery'  School  is  right  in  step  with  today's  thinking 
on  multidisciplinary' education.  . . . There's  less  deparrmentaliza- 
uon  and  more  integration  of  subject  matter.  . . , The  HOO-squarc- 
foot  chtssToom  is  not  a thing  of  the  past,  but,  with  more  emphasis 
on  proiect  work,  there  needs  to  be  more  ‘grouping’  si/.es,” 


Quaiit>\  creativity  emerge 

K.\panded  uses  for  school  facilities,  the  ongoing  integration  of 
redmolouy.  .md  new  methods  of  teaching  and  le.irnim:  arc  s(nne 
ui  the  significant  forces  mnucncing  today's  public  school  tiesign. 
Put  there  are  other,  more  subtle  trends  that  also  are  beginning  to 
emerge,  .\mnng  them; 

■ More  creative  and  hrgh-qualirv'  designs,  “We're  seeing  cre- 
luvm’ m the  .irehitecniral  form  that's  now  complemeiumg  edu- 
cational programs,"  notes  Day. 

“We’re  lisim:  schools  as  e.xainples  of  whnt  qualiu'  shouJd  be — 


trom  heating  and  cooling  to  lighting  and  classroom  structure,"  adds 
.Vloje.  ‘TheyVe  more  ensironmentally  sensitive  and  efficient." 

■ Downsizing  and  reconfiguring  cradirional  spaces.  Besides 
scaled  down  libraries  with  Internet  access  and  vocaaonal-eiluca- 
tion  classrooms  with  computers  ,as  the  ccntr.al  tool,  John  Orrick, 
.•ViA,  of  Smcallic,  Orrick  & Janka.  Ltd.,  Baltimore.  Md..  cites  key 
changes  in  classroom  structure:  ‘‘Open  classrooms  are  out,”  he 
says.  “WeVe  back  to  self-contained  rooms  with  four  walls,  but 
many  have  flexible  designs  with  operable  walls  to  combine 
spaces.” 

Orrick  also  notes  that  the  cafeteria,  auditorium,  and  gymnasi- 
um are  being  merged  into  “multipurpose  rooms.”  .\nd  cafeterias 
arc  likely  to  be  without  an  extensive  food  preparanon  area;  in- 
stead, many  have  only  steam  tables  and  serx'ing  areas  tor  food 
prepared  at  an  off-site  central  kitchen. 

■ Office  space  for  teachers.  “We’re  finally  accepang  the  tact 
that  teachers  are  professionals,  and  arc  planning  teaclier  work- 
spaces and  planning  areas,"  notes  Day.  “It  used  to  he  that  the 
classroom  was  a teacher’s  office.  Now  we're  creating  groui)  of- 
fices, with  five  or  six  teachers  m an  office.  lUst  like  they  often  do 
in  business.” 

Day  allows  that  today'’s  ncw-school  ilcsign  in  general  still  has  a 
long  w’ay  to  go  before  it  mirrors  changes  in  learning  sty'les  and 
the  continuing  integration  ot  technology'  into  the  learning 
process.  \'cc,  .\loje  points  out.  award-winning  hicilitios  such  as 
\*ancouver's  Discovery'  School  underscore  the  fact  diat  high- 
quality' school  design  “can  stand  up  to  high-quality  design  aiiv'- 
whcrc.”  ■ 


The  review  pond  for  this  year's  program  consisted  of  C.  William 
DaVy  senior  analysts  KBD  Planning  Group,  Inc.,  Blominpon, 
ItuL;  Robert  Mojey  AlA,  VMDO  Architects,  CbarkttesvilUy 
Va,;  Steve  Parker,  AIA.  Grimm  and  Parker,  Calverton,  Md., 
and  John  Orrick,  AIA,  Smeallie.  Orrick  & Janka,  Ltd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Discovery  Middle  School 
Meets  Challenge  of  Size,  Location 


When  thcnrchitcasiu 
Lein,  Sin  nek  <S: 

U^iilson,  ILS, 

V’aneom'er,  W ash., 
set  to  work  on  tlie 
dcbiini  fnr  \'nncouver‘s  Discover)' 

Midcde  School,  they  faced  nvo  key 
challenges;  ereati  ig  a setise  of  small 
community  in  a facilit)'  housing  950 
stiulents  and  integrating  interesting  de- 
si  1^0  features  into  a sue  suiiated  on  a 
sleep,  sloping  hillside. 

'They  accomplished  the  first  by  cre- 
ating “neighborhoods"  on  each  of  the 
buildings  tiiree  floors.  Separate  "hous- 
es," each  designed  as  activiu'Avnrk  cen- 
ters, arc  the  central  focus  of  these 
neighborhoods,  with  clusters  of  10 
classrooms  surrounding  them.  'The 
ground-lloor  house  is  known  as  the 
"tool  box,"  .m  area  for  integrated  arts 
and  technolog}'  education,  and  features 
.1  variet)’  of  reference  maicrinis. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  building 
on  a steep  site,  the  architects  embraced 
the  comiminin'’s  vision  of  an  "emiron- 
ment  islamr  amidst  an  urban  setting. 

Taking  ativamage  of  the  site’s  natural  environment,  the  design 
incorporates  windows  and  skylights  to  bring  views  of  the  fir  trees 
and  wildlife  inside,  along  with  covered  areas  outdoors  to  give  sai- 
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dents  comfortable  access  to  the 
grounds. 

"It’s  an  attr.ictive  school,"  comments 
architect  John  Orrick,  .-VIA,  of  Smcallie, 
Orrick  <&:  Janka,  Ltd.,  Baltimore,  Aid., 
and  one  of  the  judges.  "It  blended  in  so 
nicely  with  the  site." 

Technology'  at  the  forefront 

In  meeting  the  demands  for  more  ex- 
tensive and  fully  integrated  technolog)’. 
Discover)' School  features  1,200  com- 
jHitcr  starions.  making  "the  computer  as 
.ivailable  as  a pencil,"  according  to  John 
D.  VVyckoff,  AL\,  the  designer  and 
project  architect,  who  adds  that  “the 
distribution  of  technolog)'  was  a prima- 
ly  vision  of  the  school  district." 

In  addition  to  extensive  computer  ac- 
cess, the  school  features  rwo-way  dis- 
tance-learning capabilities,  The  build- 
ing’s design  also  distributes  instructional 
media  throughout  the  school,  instead  of 
concentrating  resources  in  one  location, 
such  as  the  lihrarv’.  In  fact,  Wyckoff 
notes,  there  is  no  fonnal  libran’  in  the 
building.  lnste;ul,  media  materials  are 
housed  in  resource  rooms  on  each  of  the  tliree  floors,  along  with 
a loft  that  serx'cs  as  a casual  reading  s[)ace. 

Bill  Day  of  K.BD  Planning  (h'oup,  Inc.,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
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.iiioiIkt  indue,  cmUs  the  intcirr.uion  oF  tcchnoloin’  one  oF 
l)iscoven'\  strongest  Features  and  points  specifically  to  the 
ilownsr^inir  oFthc  librar}’  as  a trend-setter  For  schools  oF  the  Fu- 
ture. " This  ‘School  doesn't  have  a librar}'  as  we  ail  think  oFone." 
he  lU'ies.  '‘And  this  approach  Falls  in  place  with  the  trend  For  the 
media  center  to  he  something  other  than  a depositor}'  oF hooks.” 

Complement  to  learning  st}ie 

Discover}'‘s  instructional  program  incorporates  today's  newest 
approaches  to  education — and  the  building  design  complements 
this  new  sc}'le  oFlearninu^  I)iscovcr\'‘s  students,  m grades  6-8, 
'ipend  one  third  oF the  day  ii.  individualized  instniction  (scIF-  or 
teacher-directed),  one  third  in  cooperative-learning  activities, 
and  one  third  in  large-group  instruction  (music,  j^hysical  educa- 
tion, and  so  Forth). 

Bob  .Moje,  .\L\,  a pnncipal  with  \'AID()  .Architects.  P.C., 
Charlotvesville.  \A.,  and  [.ciinwi^  By  Dcsi^i  judge,  says  Disco\’er}' 
ropresenrs  ,i  school  Facilic}*  that  was  a[)proachcd  “From  an  cduca- 
iKMial  point  nl  \ icw,  diet!  rranslatcil  into  j)hysical  design." 

“Discover}'  School  is  right  in  step  with  toda\  's  thinking  on 


multidiseiplinar}'  education."  adds  .Steve  Parker,  .ALA.  oF Grimm 
and  Parker,  CaK  erton,  .\kl.,  also  a judge, 

Instilling  pride 

High-qualic}'  design,  attractive  spaces,  stntc-oF-thc-art  technolo- 
gies— all  of  these  Fcaaircs  may  combine  to  make  Discover}' 
School  a winner.  But,  public  response  is  perhaps  the  most  accu- 
rate barometer  oFu  new  theiliw’s  success,  and  WVekoFf  says 
Discover}'  is  being  regarded  as  a jewel  in  this  inner-cic}'  neigh- 
borhood oF \”ancouver. 

“The  response  has  been  ver}-  positive,”  he  says.  “There  have 
been  numerous  tours  conducted  For  the  communit}^  and  the 
school’s  principal  has  been  terrific  about  getting  kids  to  take 
ownership  oF  the  building  through  such  activities  as  landscaping 
projects." 

Noting  that  the  school  is  situated  in  the  most  “urban"  area  of 
\ ancouver.  \\  yckoFF  says  there  had  been  initial  concern  that  the 
new  building  might  be  prone  to  vandalism.  I lowever,  he  fioints 
out,  the  hicilic}'  is  creating  a sense  oF  pride  in  the  neighborhood 
and  may  be  a First  step  toward  “turning  things  around."  ■ 
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The  above  icons  s>-mbollzc 
four  important  benefits 
that  result  from  working 
in  partnership  with 
ServieeMaster... 

/.  You'll  contain  costs 
and  save  money. 

2.  You  'll  increase 
quality. 

J.  You  'll  improi'c 
employee  morale. 

4.  You  'll  save  valuable 
administrative  time. 


S 

\Jenvig  over  50  aistomeis  in 
ediicalion.  Sen.’iceMa.stt.‘r  offers  the 
most  effective  way  to  manage  all  of 
your  support  seiwice  needs.  W'e 
pro\'ide  complete  facility  management 
support  — from  energ>’,  construction, 
and  maintenance  to  custodial,  grounds, 
and  technology  — that  ivill  make  a 
difference  in  your  .school. 

Why  do  .schools  .select 
SetviceMa.steri'  Becau.se  in  addition  to 
saving  time  and  money,  improving 
morale  and  increasing  qualirv', 
ServiceMaster  produces  added  value, 
greater  return  on  resources  and 
increased  accountability’.  These 
benefits  give  you  more  time  to  focus 
on  what  you  do  best  — provide 
education  excellence. 

Quite  simply,  we’re  able  to  offer  .so 
much  becau.se  we  ll  work  very  closely 
with  you  and  fot.T  staff.  In  fact,  v'  e 
think  of  it  as  a partnership.  That's 
because  we  ll  work  with  your  budget, 
ro/t;- employees  ;ind  ro»r  existing 
resources  and  support  them  with 
o;//- extensive  programs  and  .sy.stems. 


In  other  vvord,s.  we  ll  help  you 
manage  your  budget,  .so  you'll  get  the 
mo.st  for  your  money.  Weil  apply  our 
People  Development  Programs  and 
our  proven  techniques  in  Total  Quality’ 
Management  and  Customer  Support  to 
get  the  job  done  better  than  y^ou'd  ever 
imagine. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  learn  more 
about  Service  .Master  Management 

Suppcjrt  Services  can  make  a difference 
in  your  school,  please  give  us  a call. 
You've  got  every  reason  to. 


ServiceMASTER. 

Quality  Service  For  Quality  Schools 

1-800-SCHOOLS  (724-6657) 
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Burt  Hill  Kosnr  Rirtcimann 
Associates 
400  Monjnn  Cl*iuer 
Butler,  PA  16001o^r: 

John  E.  Kotiar.  ;VIA 
(412) 285-4761 

Design  team 
Brciu  1).  1 liltoM.  -VIA 

Peter  T.  Donnelly.  PR 

i h’lhiimiid  F.mrtikrr 

Kent  A.  Lcwjs 
EU\  trti(U  i'ji^uicir 

Hnvdnr  K.  Hassnn,  ,\JA 
Desipinr 

TroyJ.  Lunn 
Techmail  Spccinlm 

Mahnnz  Q.  Li.ighat 
Interior  Dcsipinr 

Client 

■\tars  Area  Schtiol  District 
(412)  625-1418 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacit)’ 
400 

Current  building  area 
V ,104  M|uarc  teet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovarion 
26,45 1 scjuarc  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S3. 87  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S67 

Space  per  student 
142  square  leer 

Cost  per  student 
S9/)83 

C^impletion  date 

October 


This  simple  1940s 
rural  facility'  once 
fronted  a modestly 
traveled  highvvn\-. 
Now.  housing  and 
retail  developments  have  in- 
creased population  and 
traffic,  changing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  area,  riie 
school  district  rapidly  e\  olved 
from  niral/agricultural  to 
suburban. 

Design  goals  for  site  plan- 
ning reflected  these  changes. 
.Massing  of  the  project  ex- 
presses the  programmatic  re- 
quirements and  reminisces  on 
the  area’s  agricultural  past. 

A sweeping  arcade  defines  a 


central  courcy'ard.  acting  as  a 
pedestrian-way  and  connect- 
ing existing  building  wings  to 
the  new,  exjiandablc  academic 
wing.  Public  hincrions  of 
cafeteria,  gymnasium,  and 
music  room  adjoin  the  arcade. 

Rhe  arcade,  cafeteria,  and 
gymnasium  are  built  of  lami- 
nated wood  beams  and  wood 
decking  reminiscent  of  barn 
construction.  The  focal  point 
of  the  etnirtyard  is  the  iilirary'. 
with  its  peaked  roof  and 
npenness  evoking  images  of 
corn  cribs. 

Upgraded  existing  class- 
rooms marched  the  new 
construction  widi  finishes, 
casework,  and  mechanical/ 
electrical  systems.  Each  wing 
has  its  own  color  scheme  to 
help  students  identify  their 
progress  through  the  grades, 
ievcis,  ami  the  building.  The 
existing  cafe*-cria  and  multi- 
juirpose  room  were  converted 
into  offices. 

'The  arcade/prf  wnenadc 
provides  students  with  a new 
experience  each  tlay. 
Changing  seasons,  stiulent 
.irrwork,  and  .social  interac- 
tion in  the  common  areas  tie 
the  Imiidings  together.  ■ 

1 L..  B iUrfU  lOOA  0 


View  of  library  and  arcade  addition 


New  main  entrance 


eleaien™y  schools 

Renovarion/Addition 


AUDUBOri  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
AUDUBON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

L.  Robert  Kimball  and  Associates 


L.  Robert  Kimball  and 
Associates 

W^ashinpron  Square.  Suite  F 
21  West  \\  ashimrton  Street 
\U»sr  Chester,  PA  19380 

A.  Stevens  Krug,  -AL\,  PF.  CEM 
(610)692-2232 

Design  team 
Hruce  E.  Bachilc,  AIA 
Praji-ci  Architca 

Paul  J.  Bnlough,  AL\ 

W’illiam  T,  Bowers.  -UA 

DeirdrcM.Cimmu.ASlD 
hnerio}'  Dcsi^i 

Client 

Methacion  School  District 
(610)489-5001 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacin 
500 


Due  to  increased  dc- 
vclopment  and 
population,  the 
school  district  de- 
cided to  reopen  one 
of  its  two  previously  closed 
elementary  schools.  The 
Auduhon  Elementary'  School 
was  enlarged  and  renovated 
to  accoinmotlntc  new  cia.ss- 
rooms,  administrative  areas, 
a large  multipurpose  room, 
and  an  elevator. 

The  existing  school  faciiin- 
comprised  a 1928  school- 
house  with  five  major  addi- 
tions. The  resulting  complex, 
hincrionally  and  architec- 
turally. was  very’  fragmented. 
These  .school  wings  were  uni- 
fied through  the  location  of 
the  new  additions,  use  of  re- 
lated materials,  relocation  of 


Bus  drop  off  entrance 


Parent  drop  off  entrance 


Current  building  area 
56,500  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
52.000  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
$3.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$69 

vSpace  per  student 
1 1 3 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$7,800 

Completion  date 
September  1995 


the  main  entry,  and  design  for 
tile  window-replacement  pat- 
tern. Brick  masonry'  arched 
towers  were  designed  to  iden- 
tify* the  main  entry  areas  into 
the  school. 

Site  work  for  the  project 
included  the  design  of  a new 
hus  loop  and  additional  park- 
ing areas.  The  facade  of  the 
multi piirjTOsc  room,  which 
borders  the  children’s  rccrc- 
adonal  space,  was  developed 
to  hecome  a “playful”  study  in 
geometric  shapes,  scale,  pat- 
tern, and  texture. 

The  cxisdng  building  was 
upgraded  to  meet  full  /ADA 
eomplianee,  and  new  finishes 
were  added  throughout  the 
school.  Encrg)’  efficiencies  in- 
cliuled  the  replacement  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  .sys- 
tems, icw  roofing  systems, 
new  exterior  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  use  of  an  exterior 
insulated  panel  system  to  re- 
duce the  glazing  area, 

Tlie  design  and  construc- 
tion were  completed  widun  a 
nine-month  time  frame,  in 
dme  for  the  first  day  of  the 
1995-96  school  year.  Kl 
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ELE.\IE  NT.ARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Constnicrion 


BOULDER  OAKS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
ALPINE,  CALIFORNIA 

I RTA/Blurock 


RT.VBlurock 

!?)01  \V  I “ih  Scrcor.  l'n;i  F 
Costj  Mesa.  CA  '>1(^2' 

Design  team 
Fhunus  H.  BlunKK 

htncWM-in-Chjr'^c 

hm  Ovshn 
/Vr/'(vr . lf,r;u:r 

Fhonuv  \loofi, 

/’/■"'I'lT . hJ'ru! 

K;;\in  S 

/■’ri/iv:  lijtn  \li'm!rr 
Client 

VIpine  I’rTiMn  Sch  f •!  D'^rriLi 
44'-sr,"() 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacirs' 
'00 

Current  building  area 
J 8.000  square  reel 

Total  project  costs 
S4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
8110 

Space  per  student 
'o  Mi'jarc  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SS.OOO 

Completion  date 
SepremtHT 


ftcT  being  iioused  m 
re b)Ca tables  for 
three  years  andi 
watching  the  school 
being  built  in  two  - 
phases,  the  students  and  staff 
were  thrilled  to  finally  move 
into  the  bright,  cheerful  neu 
tacilmes.  \ fourih'gr.ule  stu- 
dent w rote,  “I  espeeialK*  love 
our  neu  iihrarw  Its  arehitce- 
niral  design  is  simply  heauij- 
fiil.  i los  e the  wmdou  seat 
and  the  uindous  right  above 
it.  It  is  a wiYnderful  place  to 
read  hotiles.  Fhc  wood  ceiling 
makes  it  feel  warm  and  co/y. 
The  classrooms  are  beautiful, 
too,  because  ot  ail  the  um- 
dows.  The  sunlight  coming 
through  makes  our  room  feel 
warm.  Fhc  high,  arched  ceil- 
ing makes  it  fee!  big  and 
roomy.”  Uj)on  entering  the 
lihrar\-  for  the  first  time,  a 
firsr-gradcT  looked  at  the  uin- 
dows  and  the  wood  beam  ceil- 
ing and  said.  "This  lihrai^*  is 
like  a {lalacc  full  of  hooks.” 
'The  couirvard  design  of 
the  sehotd  encourages  ,i  e(Mii- 
inunin-  leeling  among  .ill 
grade  lev  eU.  T'he  oficn-ended 
plan  organizes  sjiaec  for  a 
quiet,  contemplative  study  at- 
mosphere while  relegating 
the  busier,  more  noisy  aetivi- 
ties — such  as  tlic  playficlds, 
foodsemecs.  and  larger 


View  from  rtie  nonh 


Courtyard— view  toword  kindergarten  roams 


school  funcuons — tt)  the  out- 
er side  of  the  quadrangle. 
Xear  the  entn’  lie  the  media 
center  and  multipuqiose 
room.  These  sene  as  die  cen- 
tral focus  of  the  school  and 
for  the  local  eoninuinin\ 
IVincipal  Sharon  Justeson 
notes  that  school  assemblies 
and  special  aetu  itics  are  held 


on  the  imass  courryanl. 

( )utside  each  classroom,  pa- 
tios e\tend  the  learning  space 
lor  ln)ih  Students  and  staff.  "! 
also  love  die  wa\‘  the  concrete 
pillars  and  covered  walbvavs 
in  front  of  the  relocaiahles 
detract  from  their  ugliness  and 
make  them  seem  a real  pan  of 
the  school."  she  adds.  ■ 
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ELEMENT.VRY  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


BOYCE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CLARKE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 

VMDO  Architects,  P.C 


VMDO  Architects.  P.C 
1 16  Second  Street,  N’.K. 
Charlmtesvillc.  \'A  22902 

Robert  W’.  Moje,  AIA 
(S04)  2%-^r)S4 

Design  team 
Robert  W.  Moje 
Prmap(il-iu-('J?inxc 

Daniel  Simpson 
Profi\t  .■lr^hif^rr 

ilrian  Hmatlus 
! err)'  heott  Forbes 
J(»hn  Kisner 
(dient 

(djrlsC  ( /HinCA  Rublie  Schools 
1 703 ) 95  v6 100 

Grade  span 
Rre-K  through  5 

Current  building  capacirv 
4S6 

Current  building  area 
^2,173  sLjuare  leet 

Building  area  before 
addition/reno\ation 
22.933  M|iiare  leet 

Fotal  project  costs 
S3. 3 5 million 

C^ost  per  scjuare  foot 
S7I 

Space  per  student 
!()7  s{|*vj.ire  feel 

Cost  per  student 
S6.S9^ 

(.ompietion  dare 
\pril  vm 


To  accominodatc  an 
.uldirional  1 75  sm- 
ilents,  \’.\1  DO  de- 
signed a 30,000- 
si)uare-f')()t  addi- 
tion to  Bo\'ce  Flcnientarv 
School.  Ca)llaboration  with 
concerned  parents,  staff,  and 
administration  of  C'larke 
C'ounr\'  Public  Schools  en- 
sured that  the  project  would 
be  a succcssfn!  one. 

'Fhe  original  1942  school — 
.1  sing!c-sior\'  rcd-brick  build- 
ing with  steeply  sloped  roots 
,\nd  short  classroom  wings — 
creates  an  intimate  atmos- 
phere amdiicive  to  learning. 
To  retain  these  qualities, 

\\hile  more  tivan  doubling  the 
size  of  the  Imilding,  the  addi- 
tion utilized  similar  Imilding 
materials  to  visually  tie  the 
e.  npus  together. 

The  school  comprises  five 
building  units  clustered 
.inumd  an  outdoor  counyanl, 
providing  adilitiona!  space  lor 
creative,  stiimilativc  learning. 
\ bell  to\ser  is  the  tocus  ot 
this  eoiirryard,  marking  the 
central  common  area  tWim  a 
ilistancc.  Fhe  strategic  loca- 
tion of  the  gymnasium  is 
oneiucd  ajiart  from  the  or- 
thogonal  grid  nt  the  school, 
serving  as  a ’‘coinimmity 
rfiom.” 

Fhe  many  intrigmmg 
amenities  include  a weather 


Bell  lower 


Sile  plan 


station  operated  by  students, 
with  conclusions  reported  \'ia 
computer  modem  to  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  television 
station.  I'.ach  classroom  is  also 
linked  via  network  to  the  cen- 
ter of  information — the  li- 
bnm*. 

'Fhe  entire  project  was 
completed  while  the  school 
remained  in  openuion. 

13esign  aiui  constriiairm  ac- 
linties  were  incorporated  as 
learning  opportunities  for 
studems  and  staff.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


CHALLENGER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
THIEF  RIVER  FALLS,  MINNESOTA 

Dana  Larson  Roubal  and  Associotes/DLR  Group 


Dana  Larson  Roubal  and 
.Associates 

DLR  Group  Educational 
Facilities  Consultants 
7600  France  Avenue,  Suice  100 
.Minneapolis,  .MN  55435 

Griff  Davenport.  ;VLA  CEFPI 
(6I2)«31-7;:3 

Design  team 

(7riff  Davenport,  .VLA  CEFPI 

rJiiCiitmal  PLiuncr 

Troy  .Miller 
Pro/irt  Mti/iii^cr 

Manhew  Johnson 
WMiiam  Cier>tner 
Todd  I lesson 
Dcsifpi  Tt’cir/i 

Keith  Stockman 
Co7istriicTion  . Ithnmimtor 

Client 

Thief  River  Fails  School  District 
(218)681-2345 

Grade  span 
Pre-K  tl\ rough  5 

Current  building  capacirv’ 
1,250 

Current  building  area 
140,000  scjuare  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$10.1 3 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$72 

Spare  per  student 
1 12  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$8,103 

Completion  date 
September  i‘^04 


This  new  140,000- 
squarc-foot  e!e- 
mentar\’  school 
sert'es  1,250  sru- 
dents,  including  in- 
fants, preschoolers,  and 
kindergarten  through  fifth - 
grade  students. 

The  design  provides  self- 
contained  insipjctional  ser- 
\ ices  in  each  of  four  separate 
schoolhouscs  that  include  ac- 
tivity’ spaces  for  art  and  sci- 
ence and  resource  support 
spaces  serving  classroom 
teachers,  specialists,  and  com- 
munin' volunteers.  Interior 
environments  are  color-coor- 
dinated to  preserve  the  identi- 
ty of  each  “small”  school.  The 
exterior  is  designed  as  four 
“schoolhouses.”  each  with  its 
own  entrance  and  identity'. 
The  building’s  main  enerv’ 
and  core  compartment  tie  to- 
gether the  components. 
Collectiv’ely,  the  design  con- 
cept creates  a community  at- 
mosphere that  is  scaled  to  the 
users  of  the  facilirv'. 

Four  gvTnnasiums,  media 
and  music  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative spaces  serve  the 
entire  school.  'Fhc  dining/ 
ff)od  scmce/activity'  com- 
mons area  serves  as  multiuse 
communic)'  and  dining  space. 

To  save  operational  c.xpens- 
es,  a ground  source  heat  pump 
heats  and  cools  the  lacility*  bv' 
either  e.xtracdng  or  discharg- 


ing heat  as  needed  into  a 
closed-loop  water  circulation 
system  connected  to  1 50-foot- 
deep  w'ells.  The  500  wells  act 
as  a “heat  e.xchangc"  for  the 


embedded  piping  that  cirtii- 
lates  water  throughout  the 
building’s  heat  pump  systems 
and  allow  Ouid  to  circulate  to 
gain  or  discharge  heat.  M 


Main  e.'^trance 


Medio  center 


f • 
I 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


CHRIST  THE  KING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Horst,  Terrill  & Karst  Architects,  RA. 


Horst,  'Ferrill  & Karst 
Architects,  P.A. 

M;ic\'icar  Avcihil* 

1 opeka.  KS  \ 1 

Mark  Fran /on 
(9!5):6r)->r3 

Design  teiirn 
( ivHT  Ci.  K.lJ  nl.  AlA 
Vruhipjl-w-Chdn^i 

■Mark  V.  Fran/.cit.  M \ 

Charles  R.  Sniiih.  \\\ 

]uh  (AiptdiU 

Stc\cii  A.  Scanncll.  Al  \ 
dient 

lh)in;ui  ( Ailinlic  Archtlloccsc  t»l 
Kansas  Cii\  in  Kansas 

(iradc  span 

l)a\carc/Frcsclinu!  aiul  K S 

CiMTCiit  building  capacity 
Dauarc:  ‘>'<'1.  K-S.  s.''l) 

Current  building  area 
"6/ a 5 square  leei 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
^ square  led 

Foral  project  costs 
SCJs  million 

Ca)SI  per  scjiiarc  foot 

Space  per  student 
square  I cel 

(>Lsi  per  Student 
(Annple?tion  date 


The  eleineniaiT 

scItooI  is  an  addi- 
ticMi  10  Clirisr  ihe 
King  ('atholic 
Church  and  parish 
hall.  The  sch(X)l  will  provide 
CJhrist-ccnrcrcd  education 
■and  care  to  children  from  in- 
fancy through  eiglidi  grade. 
Tliis  faciliU’  ntili/.es  many  of 
the  existing  spaces,  while  al- 
lowing them  to  continue  to 
sen  e the  parish  mcnilicTs’ 
needs. 

Xcwly  constructed  Phase  I 
contains  all  academic  areas, 
while  Phase  II  will  contain 
the  foodsemce/dining  ami 
physical  education  areas. 

Phase  i will  house  % chiklivn 
in  davcare/prcschool  and  sM) 
children  in  kindergarten 
ih rough  ciglith  grade. 

rhe  ixvo-story  school  com- 
picnicnts  the  existing  huihling 
lunctionalK  am!  acstiicticalh . 
I'wo  classrooms  per  grade 
contain  wanlrolK*  areas  ami 
three  computers  each,  k'xi sl- 
ing spaces  ncrc‘  redesigned  lo 
liniise  cfassnuims  lor  6th.  7th, 
and  Sth  giMiIes;  a science  lal); 
and  a hjcker  hay;  ami  to  pro- 
\u!e  segregation  of  older  and 
\oiingcr  students,  d'he  re- 
modeled social  hall  will  sene 
as  the  school  cafeteria  and 
gx'mnastum  until  Phase  II  is 
iuiilt. 

A rw()-stor\’  coinnioiis 
scitls  as  the  iiTain  circuiation 
spine  connecting  the  new 
school  to  the  existing  Iniild- 


Preschool  and  daycare 

ing.  'Flic  commons  is  open  at 
all  hours  to  allow  parishioners 
access  to  the  da\  care,  lihraiy, 
school  olficc,  ami  public  rest- 
rooms and  separates  tlie 
school  from  the  tin  yea rc.  A 
playful  entrance  enhances  the 
daycare  and  strategically 


placed  windows  alIo\'.  visual 
interaction  for  the  \oung 
children  looking  into  their  fu- 
ture school.  ■ 


Site  plan 


\ugusl 


Media  center 


u 


Teachers  tell  me 

ine 


'A 


V’  , ■ 


^ upcrii'.iciuli  m Dr.jotvs  B.^lk's^crns  ihinks  her 
w SyiU’rj^isMt  I .ih  is  ninsi  hcauiirul  plact*  in  her 
schooLs.  Alihoujih  a classrooms  appearance  may  nor 
seem  imporrani,  she  sees  ii  as  .;n  imet»ral  parr  o(  the 
learniite  process.  *"Tiie  way  k looks  is  very  important 
to  the  kixii'-  Padded  chairs,  adnic  furniture. . . the  envi- 
ronment: plays  a very  big  ro^e  in  how  the  kids  treat  tlie 
kb.’*  l^nviromrciu  is  a ke)‘  to  the  success  of  a 
sSyiietpistic  Sysicnjs  lah.  li  csiahl'sljes  a pl.iee  in  which 
lci  learn  aiui  prow,  .iod  li»r  noiores  it  oMored  “an 
opportunity  to  move  our  students  into  the  nm  cen- 
and  help  them  feel  comfortable  with  new  tech- 
nology.” I his  nni  only  fosters  cx|dor.iiion,  it  allows 
foretjurd  access  of  students  to  eunictilum,  something 
that  ehalienge.s  the  traditional  J.issna>m.  ‘Hie  effects 
of  this  equal  access  ha\'e  built  on  >licm selves.  “We 
have  5 kbs  now.  to  my  knowledge  there  haven’t 
been,  any  di-cipline  problems.”  TIjc  lab  atid  the  etivi- 
ronineiu  engages  students  enough  lo  ereaie  excilc- 
ineiu,  ehallcMige  their  thitUcitig  skills,  and  etieouragc 
sel (-motivating  experienecs  - the  reuilt  of  all  this  is 
suidenis  exelicd  ahoiir  schoui.  “The  attitude  change 
in  die  students  is  great.”  And  that’s  atiother  reason 
why  she  ihinks  hei  Sviiergisiie  lah  kujks  m)  good. 

Dolores  Ballesteros 

Superintendent^  Desert  Sands  USD 
Indio,  Calieoknia 


1990  California 


j ELEMENl'ARY  SCHOOI^ 
I Ne^v  Construction 


Bmoks  Jackson  Architects^  Inc. 


IJrooks  Jackson  Archil  eels, 
Inc. 

222S  ( jiiioiuLilc  I. .me 
I mjlt;  Royk,  Al^  72 202 

Ihooks  j;uisun,  \1  \.  ( S\ 
(s()l)6M-S;0() 

Ocsij^n  team 
Brooks JackMin,  AIA,  ('S\ 
Pnnapti}  Archil  cit 

I I.IA  "Bunnx " Brov.ii  1\ 
Project  Mif/u^cr 

.Wallace  K.  W'.lkins 
(Ant nut  Ihiiwtaih 

Kenneih  C.  Kiiija 
(AlO!) . Ui,il\Kt 

nicMii 

Scln)ol  1 )isiiK  i 

(5r)l)S4“-25"‘/ 

Ciradc  span 
K-^ 

(Airie’in  huiltJina  capacity 
600 

(airrcnt  building  area 
4S,‘/6/'  square  Icei 

I'oial  project  costs 
S2.‘M  million 

(A)st  per  square  foot 
S60 

Space*  per  student 
S2  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S4,006 

Completion  date 

\ugusi  lOOs 


he  Hr\  am  School 
District  ilesiretl  to 
hiiikl  a new  600- 
snulcni  elemen- 
tary school  near  a 
residential  neigh borhooil. 
Specific  concerns  of  the  dis- 
trict incliuied  blending  a 
large-scale  slriietiirc  into  the 
siirroiuding  aesiheiie  em  i- 
ronnient.  separating  bus  and 
\clucular  traffic,  scjiarating 
all  scr\  ICC  ve'hiclcs  (fooil  de- 


li \eries,  garliage  trucks, 
school  sup|)lies  trucks),  and 
creating  a warm  im  iting  at- 
mosphere that  prevents  in- 
liniidatitm.  I'uriluT,  the 
hiiilding  (lesigTi  had  to  he  ens- 
il\  expandable  in  the  fimirc. 
The  sohnion  is  a 48,%7- 
stjuare-foot  striicuire  that 


cost  S2,V4.^,S49. 


’1‘hc  veliicular  and  pedestri- 
an traffic  flows  were  designcil 
in  prevent  any  emss-irafllc 
conflicts.  The  routing  of  tlri- 
\es  and  walks  aroinul  the 
luiihfing  arc  such  that  no  di- 
rect rclaiionshij),  cither 
ingress  or  egress,  is  ptissifile, 
.Sen  ice  traffic  is  containetl  in 
a dedicated  street  design  that 
permits  access  onh'  to  the  rear 
service  area  oftlie  building. 

'fhe  building  is  designed 
w ith  impressions  of  rcsiilen- 
rial  archirectnral  denieins 
found  in  the  nearby  neigh - 
iiorhood.  Colonial  columns  of 
jirccasi  coiKTeie  Ibr  dural 'ili- 


Nodh  elevation 


Entry  (orridorwith  dormer 


Floor  plan 


ty,  roof  ilonners  on  a [niched 
roof,  and  residciitial-siy  Ic 
shingles  provide  ties  to  the 
residential  acsllietics.  ‘Fhe  c.x- 
terior  brick  walls  have  split- 
fncetl  concrete  block  quoins  at 
all  corners.  That  was  an  eeo- 
nnniical  means  through 
which  the  colonial  design  was 
rurihcTcd. 

The  interior  of  the  btiild- 
ingeoiiiains  varied  lieights 
and  witiihs  t)f  spaces  \o  create 
exeiiement  and  iraiisitional 
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FLE.\n‘ NT\RY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construciotn 


Arbuckle  Costic  Architects,  P.C. 


Arbucklu  (’osric 
Architects,  P.C. 

Sl;uc  Slieci 

( ioMlC 
"^Sl-4li4 

Design  team 
Kuii  Arbuckle 
PmuijUil 

i^ivhwf  i)i<inh-r 

\’.uulomclcn  ! .noiiciHi.i 
\lt  ( ian  i;^'lc  Kn.ml 

hucTlacv  F.ngi ncc rin u 
MeibiUih'id.  Ehvtriuil 

W'csicch  I- niiuiccriiu: 

Ci:il 

\n(li'c\\  l.oisinucr 
lullhlwilln-  lk\f\iu 

J.nms  McC’.onncll 

Kifibi  fi  (jii'f'it/f.fni 

Client 

McMinin  illc  Sc  licnl  1 )isn  id 
(A()>)  -lU-riC'  1 

(I'nule  span 
K 

CunxMit  huKciing  ciipacitv 
600 

Current  building  area 
'’(),>()()  sc.|iiarc  liri 

Total  project  costs 
Svf'n  millir)M 

(lost  perstjuare  loot 
SHO 

Space  per  student 
I IS  scjuare  iVd 

C.ost  per  stndent 

Completion  date 
December  l‘^‘M 


During  the  early 

spring  of  two 
very  liiiportani,  il 
not  eanhshaking, 
evenis  look  plaec 
for  the  Me.Minnville  School 
District.  I'irsi,  Oregon  adopt- 
cd  a significant  education  re- 
Idrni  act.  Second,  the  com- 
inuniu  exjicrienecd  a major 
carili(|uake.  rhese  two  events 
ivail  a great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  ilevelopmenl  am!  de- 
sign of  the  new  Colmniius 
I'.leiiiciuarv  School. 

4'his  school,  housing  600 

K-5  snulcius,  has  hceii  tie- 
signed  with  three  schools- 
wiihin-a-school,  each  eon- 
taining2()0  smdenrs.  Pacli 
school  is  itiiule  uj)  ol  two  j)ods 
of  four  ciassrooins,  a inini- 
coounoiis,  and  supjioi  i 
spaces.  'The  classrooms  are 
designed  in  a somi-privatc 
ladiion  to  pm\ide  nuixinuim 
llexilHlily  for  imcrdisciplinar)' 
insimeiion.  'The  plan  is  tr\-ing 
to  accomplish  the  hestiroiii 
holh  the  rradiiioiial  closed 
classroom  ami  the  open-plan 
concepts. 

riie  overall  building  plan 
was  developed  vciy  imicli  like 
a community,  com[ilcte  with 
smaller  neighborhoods  in  rhe 
form  of  the  classroom  [)ods. 

4 'he  core  of  the  school  is  the 
centra lly  located  media  een- 


Media  center  Classroom  resource  tenter 


ter,  administration  offices,  the  puhlic.  Included  here  are  a 

and  staff  resource  areas.  'This  communiy  counseling  office, 
portion  of  the  building  pm-  puhlic  meeting  rooms,  a pro- 
vides the  connection  to  the  school,  rhe  kitchen,  a g\  nina- 

cniiunon  hicilirics  that  are  sium,  and  a coimiion  space  for 

used  by  both  the  students  and  nsscmhly  and  dining.  ■ 
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SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 

iH  liii 


Vaientiner  Crane  Architects 


\‘;ilcn liner  ( !r.ine  Vreliireets 

'^■4  Souili  1'  Jsi 

Ylh  1..1M ;Ol\.  L'  l ^4l(): 

Sie\  f ( .I.IIK-.  \l  \ 

,M)j  1 ^'■>.S‘sOn 

I)esi<rn  leam 

su-u(.i!iH  \1\ 

/*/  nuil>,i!  in 
I'm i\  tl  \lt  \l  \ 

irj'ilt.f 

(!liem 

l!«-\  I liliT  Nclioui  Disirii  I 

.St'!  • ‘ i 1 
(ir.ule  sjt.in 

K 

( uiToil  huiliiinp;  capacity 


f unciii  l)iill(linu  area 

kL‘i 

l ol.il  {tmjecl  cnsis 

S'  : 1 ‘I It! 

( osi  [)cr  scjuarc  Inm 
s~  J 

Space  per  sliufent 
* 1 ;■  1-r: 

Cost  per  stiitlem 

S\OM' 

(.ompletion  date 
SciMcmliYr  l‘''M 


Life  in  this  rim  com- 
iminiiy  is  doininared 
by  two  sources  of  in- 
come— fanning  and 
work  in  ilie  ne  irhy 
space  slim  lie  manuraciiiring 
plain.  Discoven'  Rlcinenuny 
was  named  in  honor  ol'ihe 
space  shimle  and  'riii(jkr)l, 
uliich  nianutaciiircs  solid 
rockci  lioosiers  for  the  C.S. 
space  program,  harming  i‘ 
rccogni/ed.  by  die  school  s 
cnlrance  canopies.  Jusi  as  die 
counuyside  is  doiicd  w idi 
canopies  covering  ba\ stacks 
tor  protection  from  the  harsli 
elcmeiiis,  rhccntiy  canojiies 
{noiecr  children  from  the 
same  harsh  wcaihcr. 

Sloping  metal  roofs  refleci 
many  of  die  surroiinding 
hoildings  common  dii'ongh 
oijl  die  area.  I lie  school's 
materials  and  colors  are  in- 
dicati\e  of  the  area.  ■ 


Courtyard  entrance 


■ • .1 

, -1^' , ^ • b : ■ -.r  ■ 

""  ■ f J. , 

^ If  - 
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ELEME  OTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construcrion 


COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA 

Kersey  & Luttrell  Architects^  P.C. 


Kcrscv  & Luitrcll  .\rchitccts, 
P.C.  ■ 

lO''  Knicrprisc  (^ouri 
(\)iimilms.  ( i.\  ^ P^04' 

•\ll.in  Kcrsc\ 

('06)  660-or: 

Design  team 
Alum  Kersey 
PraiCit . l:\hitCit 

S'lir/erK  Kiiehie 
Mriu  tnyii!  l-f!ohu  : ty 

Hrew  cr  K Skahi 

.Monre  Fnuineering 
I'.tvcinutl  F.fioiurcn- 

Freeman  \ V.ssneiaies.  Ir.e. 

di  oil  (.'•^n!r,h7.  > 

Clicni 

\liise(»i;ee  ( onnis  Schoi*! 
I)i>iri<  \ 

' "(16I  ^ 

(iracic  span 


This  hdiool  was  hiiili 
in  the  Downrowii 
I iisun-ic  District  of 
Columhiis.  Special 
atlcniion  ami  dc- 
sigp.  were  rec]iiire(l  to  blend 
w till  this  Lircvi. 

rile  cxttM'ior  walls  are  con- 
stnicicd  oF  brick  and  concrete 
masonrx  units,  ('lassronm  and 
corridor  partitions  arc  ol  con- 
i-retc  masoim-  units,  i’aniiions 
in  the  administrative  offices 
are  oi  metal  stiids  and  drywall. 

The  roof  of  the  classroom 
building  is  standing  scam 
metal.  The  ro(d  of  the  calevo- 
nnm/  gymnasium  is  modified 
biuimcn. 

.\n  equipment  platform/ 
mc//.anine  with  jirccast  con- 
crete ,slal)S  as  the  lloi-  v.  as  in- 
stalled abo\c  all  corridors  lor 


Courtyard 

mechanical  and  clccirical 
equipment  ami  to  provide  fire 
raiinir  lor  corridors. 


The  H\\\C"  syitcni  is  a 
split  s\stcm.  F.acli  classroom 
is  individualK  controlled.  E 


Ciurrcni  building  capaeiiv 

Current  building  area 
-^qiLire  tool  * 

<iuiare  lect  (ctjvcrevl  .nc.i' 

'Fotal  project  costs 
S^.l  million 

Cost  per  s(|uarc  foot 
Space  per  student 

1 1 ^ si{iMre  led 

f !csi  per  siudcnl 

S“.4‘tS 

Completion  date 
September 


Main  entrance 


MBOBIfeesi 

ELEMEN'I  AKY  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


Unteed  Nelson  Slack  Anderson,  Ltd. 


Uniced  Nelson  Slnck 
Vndcrson,  T^td. 

144.'  I lolinos  Ko.ul 

Tim  \,  \\  unlever 
(:()S)6‘.r-33r,< 

Design  reimi 
Keni  .Vndci^on 
Prii’d pill-in-  Cbnroi 

Tim  \\  noicvci 

i'/ . h \'hih  1 1 

('lient 

Mcllenrv  C Tnsolui.Meil  Sehnnl 
Distrii  i 1 ' 

(SIT  3S>-~:i() 

Cirndc  span 

k-r> 

CTirreni  building;  eapacin* 
Addition:  1 5l) 

Current  liuildinj?  area 
Vtiditinii:  PdKld  sijuarc  kvi 

Total  project  costs 
SI. 85  million 

(k)sl  per  square  foot 
SI  OS 

Space  per  student 
1 1 ' s(]uarc  feet 

Cost  per  student 

S124'^ 

Completion  date 

\iiinisi  1W5 


This  1 7,OOU-square- 
foot  addirion, 
housing  kinder- 
garten classes  niul  a 
new  learning  cen- 
ter, expands  an  existing  1950s’ 
cl  cm  cm  art  school.  The  addi- 
tion is  placed  in  the  front  yard 
of  rhe  existing  building  to  ud- 
li/.c  the  site's  onh'  remaining 
'ipace.  The  school  is  located 
on  a prominent  intersection 
ill  the  coinmuniLy;  therefore, 
appearance  and  esthetics  were 
prime  considerations. 

The  addition  is  ciined  in 
form  ro  nrcjcnt  itself  to  both 
anerseciiiig  streets  and  to  fe- 
ll cel  die  radiused  walls  of  the 
original  luiildinu'.  Cannon 
M'l/iic  ,tnd  butt-colorctl  face 
lu'iek  were  also  used  to  relate  to 
ihe  building’s  original  materi- 
als. Ciincd  hori/.onial  canopies 
and  a stone  base  course  lower 
the  scale  proportionate  to  rhe 
eleiiicmaiy  suklents. 

The  addition  is  designed 
for  150  students  and  provides 
specialized  supjiort  spaces  de- 
signed to  cnbance  ibc  educa- 
tional process.  'Fbe  interior 
inckules  numerous  provisions 
for  natural  light  and  open 
views,  including  skylight.s, 
borrowed  lights,  and  large 
classroom  windows. 


learning  center  facade  and  reading  couri 


Main  canneding  corridor 

riic  learning  cenrer,  which 
scn'cs  the  entire  school,  is 
ceiuralb*  located  on  axis  with 
the  connecting  corridor.  The 
center  pro\  ides  student  work 


space,  instructional  and  staff 
siqiport  areas,  and  an  outdoor 
reading  court  where  students 
can  gather  for  sfoiytelling  ai'd 
presentations.  ■ 


T "'a 


n F 


h j J ;nPci;>pTP 

A..': 

t . 5 i" 

\ Ac. 


rrr- 


(lassrooni  corridor 


Floor  plan 
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DR.  W.  I GRIGGS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
POPLAR  BRANCH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HBA  Architecture  & interior  Design 


1 1 BA  Architecture 
& Interior  Desiipi 
20''  Business  P.^rl*  Drive 
Suite  :oo 

WLonia  Beach.  \*A 
I (oliic  Morris 

Design  team 
Ci.  Micliael  Ross 
.irrhitcrf 

1 liekiiian-Anil>mse.  Ine. 
Mtdhiniui/,  EUxinnii  inul 
I ViV ! -.fio iiii'i'iy 

Stroud -Pence  and  ,V>s<tci.uc^ 
Smh'Wnil 

-McDoUfll  t\:  \ssociatcs 
(jvil  I i iy 

Client 

C'urriuK'lc  (aiunn.  SclionK 
i'MV):C-222' 

Grade  span 
Pre-K  throuuli 

Current  building  capacity 
6>'() 

Current  building  area 
6*^." 72  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addii  ion/ renovation 
Vi.022  square-  feet 

Total  projeci  ' osts 
S'  million 

f'ost  per  square  foot 
• so 

Space  per  student 
in'  Mju.irc  tcci 

Cost  per  siudeni 
S4/)b‘ 

C Completion  date 
ScjJtcmher 


Dr.  WVr.  (Briggs 

Elementar)-  School 
was  lircralh  burst- 
ing at  tile*  scams 
with  more  than  half 
of  its  student  population 
housed  in  portable  c)as‘“- 
moms.  d'he  1940s’  vintage 
svaiicmre  was  also  severed y 
limited  in  its  sup[iort  facilities 
for  an  increased  snideni  pop- 
ulation. 

d'hc  design  approach 
sought  t(j  create  an  improved 
organizational  concept  with 
interior  circulation  to  all  ac- 
mitics,  as  well  as  to  homn-  the 
ouiicr’s  request  that  the  exist- 
ing entrance  he  incorporated 
into  the  new  desigii.  As  a re- 
sult, a new  media  center  be- 
came the  focal  point  and  was 
designed  with  the  e.visting  fa- 
cade as  its  backdrop,  giving 
respect  to  the  existing  build- 
ing's rich  arehitCL'iural  her- 
itage. .-Ml  neu  construction 
was  designed  to  complement 
the  traditi(iir,il  character  f)\ 
the  existing  building. 

A commons  area  provider 
iiulonr  activit}-  and  ilisphn 
s[)ace  while  sen’ing  as  the 
connector  between  the  old 
and  new.  \ sir^rv  corner  uirh 
tiered  seating  is  the  [>rimary 
arcliitcciural  element  in  the 
commons  area,  wliil-j  a col- 
lage ol  letters  and  numbers 
decorates  the  il(M )i‘. 

New  classr(H)ms  ami  new 
adininisirativc  areas  tonn  a 
s\ innieiricai  wing  mirrorinu 


Commons 

the  existing  clas.sroom  wing. 
‘Two  senii-cncloscd  court- 
vards  pro\dde  intimate  out- 
door spaces  adjacent  to  class- 


ri'oins  and  commons  area. 
Display  cases  lend  additional 
piayhilncss  to  the  interior 
space.  ■ 
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Roy  Ci.  French  Associates, 

Inc, 

1 5t)  F.li/aheih  L.ine 
RncliL^stcr,  Ml  4S3(i” 

Daekl  (j.  French,  AIA 
(SI  OK, 56:137:* 

Design  team 

Dougins  \.  l.a  F'erif,  AI  \ 

Pn/iiip/il~ni-Ch(ir{f(‘ 

’! \j.  O’CMiinor.  AIA 
projat . \ ////.', /gtr 

\J.  Ft  kin  Construciiun  Co. 

Poi/sfruLt/mi  .\ 

James  Fartridge  Associates 
Mci-him/ial/Elcariuil 

.\K(  Juj  ^ <S;  A^^oclc^u•••.  Im. 

St  man  ml 

MC:S  Associates,  Inc. 

Civil 

David  Reagan 

Clilihuljh  . /rcA/Oi/ 

Client 

Rocliesicr  (Mjmiiunit)  Schools 
tSlO)65l-r,:  1(1 

Ciradc  .sj)-an 

CiUTcnt  building  capacity 
6~s 

Current  l)utlding  area 
7 ::.()()()  square  leei 

Fotal  project  costs 
S6  111  ill  if  m 

Cost  per  square  foot 
s>;4 

.Space  per  stucleni 
lO*'  square  leci 

Cost  per  studciii 

Completion  dare 
SeptcnilicT 


ROCHESTER  HILLS,  MICHIGAN 

Roy  G.  French  Associates,  Inc. 


he  design  challenge 
\s  as  to  create  a 
school  building 
that  rdlccfetl  its 
proud  |K)siLion  as  a 
coniinunity  center  and 
ccliocd  die  solid  masonry 
school  buildings  constnictcd 
in  the  earlier  jiart  of  this  ceii- 
Uiry. 

T'lic  jiiiclicd  root  is  inter- 
rupted liy  a scries  of  rounded 
dormers  encasing  louvers  for 
frcsii-air  intake.  'Flic  (lorrico 
at  die  front  of  tJic  building 
shelters  snidcnrs  uaiting  for 
iransportation. 

File  cupola  is  an  important 
design  clement,  cniuhitiiig  die 
nostalgic  hell  cupolas  typical 
ol  iiisioric  schools,  and  iirings 
natural  light  into  the  heart  ol 
tiic  school.  When  illuiiiinatcLi 
at  night,  die  cujiola  cniplia- 
si/cs  the  school’s  function  as  a 
beacon  or  light  house  tor  the 
coiiiiiiunity 

Flic  >chool  resides  in  the 
iimist  of  a inuliifaiiiily  resi- 
dential district.  "Flic  compact 
site  inchidcs  di\  idccl  upper 
and  lower  elementary  play- 
grounds, a inis  loop  separate 
Iroin  parentA'isitor  pickup, 
parking,  and  playliclds. 

Classrooms  ,ire  connected 
hv  the  central  core  ol  admin- 


Courlyard 


istration.  media  center,  and 
gym/calclcria/stagc,  d lie  ad- 
ininistratnc  area  is  situated  ai 
the  Iront  ol  tiic  school,  pro- 
viiiiim  staff  with  inaxiiiiuir. 
visihiiily  tf)  the  bus  loading 
area  and  \ isitors  entering  the 
iacility.  ’Flic  latest  tccbimloui 
cal  advances  arc  iiicorporai cd 
into  the  lacilit\ . iiicludiiu'  a 
sy.stcin  connecting  all  class 
rooniN  to  till-  media  lciUlt 
and  n,  adminisi  r.ni’.  c olllccs 
\ ia  a ^■oicc/\  idcoAl.n.i  net  - 
work.  ■ 


Ceniral  vaulted 


P.F.^TnnPV  A\/Aii  ADI  r 


ELE\IENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Constiiiction 


HERSTONE  ELEMENTARY  SCHO 
HE,  KANSAS 

The  Hollis  & Miller  Group,  Inc. 


The  Hollis  & .MiiI(^r 
Group,  Inc. 

5000  \\  csi  OmIi  Slice i 
Suite  100 

Piaiiic  \~ilbL:c.  kS  <"i0’0“ 

( ienc  Das  is,  AIA 
('Mn)042-61II 

Design  team 
( Idle  Daviv  A1  \ 

if)!\n  SouiharO,  \1A 

Fti/i'd  Miir.r^tr 

John  Brown.  AJA 
Frn/irt . \irhiu\f 

Lull  Nhrulu.  \1  \ 

. luhiii  cf 

nieiit 

i 4;ll!ic  I n'U.!  Schn;  J 
DiNtnci  #2  ^ ^ 

-.Mi.-ooi) 

Grade  span 
K r, 

Gurrenr  Imilding:  eapaeiu 

C!urrem  Imiidin^  area 
0( ),()()( I si|iMre  ted 

Total  project  costs 
S4.0  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S"** 

Space  per  sMidcnt 
10'  square  feet 

Caist  per  student 
C ornplc  Jon  date 


/’-y-^hclhillis.kAlilier 
I (irouphnsJe- 

I signed  all  facilities 

I lor  die  Oladie 

«JL  Sclniol  District 

since  a total  of  more 
than  Si  20  million  in  construc- 
tion. W ith  die  rapid  growth 
this  school  tiistrict  has  experi- 
enced in  the  last  20  years,  it 
adtijited  an  elcnientar)’  school 
[iroiotx  jie  door  jilan  lo  sa\  e 
on  eontiniiingr  design  time. 

( )ver  the  \■e;lr^  the  pmtonpe 
has  heeii  modified  tTi  aecom- 
iiiodarc  needed  changes.  Tlie 
[)rotorype  elementary  floor 
}il;ui  is  eonsisceiit  from  site  to 
^ile.  Init  each  seliool  is  adapt- 
ed to  fit  its  neiLrhliorhotul. 
Wiriations  arc  found  in  siic 
eon  figuration,  e(dorso)  linish- 
es.  .ind  ele\  ai’ons. 

1 Icaiherstone  FlenuanaPv- 
Selujol  is  the  most  recent  1\ 
eoiiipleted  elemcntarv  school 
in  the  district.  W'idi  a moditi- 
eation  to  the  prototx'jie  floor 
plan,  this  60.0(H)- square- foot 
liieilitv  ser\'cs  5 SO  studeiirs  and 
uas  eonipleted  in  Augtist  1005. 

1 echnoloHA' was  a driMiie 
factor  ill  die  design  of 
I leatlierstoiic  TJeMieninry 
School — it  is  the  first  new 
elementary  seliool  Imili  with  a 
i ech  n< ) iog\  i ii  fra  siructurc 
throughout  the  building.  \t 
the  eeiUer  ol  the  school  is  the 
mctlia  center  surrounded  h\ 


Main  entrance 

three  classroom  pods.  d1ie 
media  center  is'  equipped  with 
lO  eoiiipiitcT  worLsiadons, 
several  conipatihle  widi  oii- 
line  c{niiputer  catalogs.  The 
coni  purer  lah,  located  otf  (4 
the  iiicdia  cemer.  eomaiiis  25 
workstations.  Kach  classroom 
is  connected  via  fiber  optic 
cable  capable  of  handling  at 
least  eight  coinputer  statimis 
[icr  “dro})."  which  tic  into  the 
district's  widc-arv.a  network. 

The  classroom  ptuls  at 
I Icadicrstonc  hi  net  ion  as 
separate  “schools  wiihin  a 
seliool."  k'aeli  eoniains  ela.ss- 
monis,  a eeniral  aeiivin*  space 
U)  aceomiiKKlaie  llcxible  grotqi 
gathering  areas,  an  ofiicc,  eon- 
tcrcncc  mom,  and  rcsmiotiis. 
The  aedvity  areas  -are  designed 
U)  he  transfornied  inui  addi- 
tional classrooms  it  iieetled 
due  to  student  growth. 

Additional  comjioncnts  of 


Gymnasium 

1 1 eat  hers  tone  Kleiiicntary 
School  include  tour  kinder- 
garten classroTMiis.  a inuki- 
piirposc  mom  wid'i  perform- 
ing platform,  a music  room,  n 
(lining  area,  a sjiecial  educa- 
tion area,  and  a warming 
kitchen  that  is  seivcd  b\  the 


ELEMEMm  SCHOOLS 
Project  in  Progress 


SchenkelShultz 


SchenkelShultz 
Archiiccrurc/Imcrior  Design 
20i)  E.  Roliinson  Strcei, 

Simc  ^(jO 

Design  team 
J.  Th()m;l^  (IhnmlkT.  \l  \ 

I III  Pii\<ukiii 

Darnel  M.  l arc/AnsLi.  Al  A 

Durilvi 

D.ilf  rimer.  \!\ 

Pt  o/cit  \ Lu/ii'^ir 

1 J.  l■.ekIn,^i^ 

PmiiYt  .0t  i7-;//t/' 

(ilicnv 

Seiniiiole  ( I miil\  I'uhiit 

Sell'  uiis 

(4o'j 

(inulc  span 
Pre-K  {hrniigh  ^ 

(Current  ljuiltiing  capncih 
'■;(!;) 

ChnTC!ii  huilding  area 

KP\5"5  M 2. ()()()  Hjii.ue  icei 

I'oul  project  costs 
S“  inilliuii  ( 1 stt)r\  ) 

S*  4 million  ( j stop,  } 

Cost  per  st|uare  fool 
S<")2  ( I s1(H  V) 

S^6  ( 2 vioi  \ ) 

.Space  j)cr  stiidcm 
1 ^4  >>t]i).ire  teei 

Cost  per  studeiu 
Sh.:r^ 

Completion  dale 

\ugiisi  I'W) 


lie  emphasis  on  sc- 
eunty  in  totiav  s 
schools,  mci  easing 
land  costs,  and  die 
ever- present  fuiul^ 
mg  shortage  lor  educational 
iacilitic'-  led  '^  eh.enkdShiilrz 
to  design  a pnitfitype  elcnien- 
:ar\  sdinoi  iliai  is  secure, 
compact,  and  cost- dTcctiw. 

Designed  as  iiodi  a onc- 
sion-  and  a nvn-sfnr\'  Iniilding 
\\itli  a capacil)  ranging  tV(Hu 
“,>>K  to  ^^00  ‘•rudciiis,  the  plan 
olfcrs  sc\  cra)  options  lor 
tiinciion  and  llexihiliiy,  cur- 
riciilimi  changes,  and  ruiure 
exjiansion  oi’tiic  lacihiy,  thus 
I rcaiing  dilTereiu  lloor  plans 
that  adapt  to  meet  anv  school 
district  s criieria.  The  t oni* 
pact  design  fd’ihc  elementary 
school  jiroloi\  pc  cnahles  it  it) 
he  adapted  to  various  site 
connguraiioiis  and.  constraints 
hy  reducing  sue  requirements 
heuveen  10  ,iiul  20  percent. 

SchcnkdShuh/'  is  current iy 
pro\itiing  tlic  plans  lor  Semi- 
nole Counts’  Puhlic  Schools. 
Facilities  Cajonlinator  Chris 
Ihrkehak  says.  " The  demcn- 
lar\’  school  prototype  de- 
signed hv  ScIienkelShult/  is  a 
strong  \ el  ecoiu)imcal  con- 
cc[it.  The  merits  oi  the  ilesign 
mdutle  llexihiliiy  in  ciisiom- 
i/iiui  interior  spaces  am!  t“\ie- 
rior  des  alion^,  security,  and 
simple  construction  methods. 

“I  am  intrigued  hy  the  ‘wo- 
sion  modification  plan. 
Kducaiional  facilities  shouhi 


he  designed  as  communils 
ct  nters  also,  and  this  plan 
lends  iisdl  v.'dl  to  dual  lunc- 
lions."  she  ctmiinucs.  “Widi 
regard  to  rising  real  estate 
costs  and  land-lockeil  sites, 
tile  compact  i\vo-stor\-  design 


olici’s  opiinium  site  uiili/.a- 
tum,  J believe  SchcnkdSliiih/ 
has  (levdopetl  a vcr\'  tesjifin- 
sive  prototype  and  'hat  seliool 
districts  will  lienefii  from 
their  apjiroach  to  design."  ■ 


Rendering  of  entrance — 2 story 


E.'-S.rv3&^ 


HOLLOWA' 


Stough  and  Sfough  Architects 


Stough  and  Stough  Architects 
4246  Sdvania  Avenue 
TuiakOlU.V):^ 

(^raisf  A.  Stniiijh 
l4h/)4".-::>1  ’ 

Design  team 
( j-.iig  A.  Slough.  AIA 
Prinaptil- }}!-(. b,i}Xi' 

Mary  I . ( liov..icki.  Al.\ 

Pnika  Ard'irca 

RniKTt  r,  Slough,  AIA 
Qiu!ii\  ' 'untrol u\\  Fsn/fh 

(diem 

S;'»rj ng lie [».!  Loc.ii  Sl!;ooU 

(4I‘J)S6".560() 

(irade  span 
K-h 

C Arrenr  building  capacity 

/^o(; 

C'un'ent  building  nrc«i 
6“,56()  -mi.iiv  led 

rota  I project  costs 
S4,.’>  million 

C^ost  per  square  foor 
S6^ 

Space  per  student 
111"  suu.nv  K-d 

C ost  per  student 

r.oniplction  dare 
September 


The  educational  spec- 
ifications called  for 
the  classrooms  to  he 
clustered  around  a 
cenmil  media  cen- 
icr — the  lypical  double- 
loaded  classroom  corridors  in 
long  rccungular  wings  would 
siinpl)  noi  he  acccplabic.  In 
response,  our  design  created  a 
ceiiira!ly  loeaicd  4.2()0- 
M]uarc-foot  triangular  media 
center  under  a 35-foot-high 
skylighted  pyramid  dome  that 
crea les  a free  span  area  100 
feel  long  on  each  side. 

.Modern  classrooms  with 
operable  walls,  extensive  eahi- 
nei  work,  and  modern  elee- 
ironic  interconnection  are 
clustered  aiound  llie  media 
center.  .A  large  g\-mnasium 
with  wood  door,  separate 
cafeteria,  kitchen,  and  imisie 
n )om  were  designed  to  he  isn- 
laied  from  die  resi  (if  the 
building  tor  sound  control 
and  for  security  duniu;  night- 
time  activities.  Kimlergancn 
classroJiMis  ha\(‘  direct  outside 
access,  and  special  facilities 
are  provided  for  the  special 
j.'ducation  classroom. 

Finishes  wciv  select Cvl  lo 
last  form  inv  decades  ol  scr- 
\iee.  ’Flu  exterior  is  (ace  hnek 
w nil  limcsiune  accents  and 
feauires  ,i  sloniivj.  siandine 


<3 
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Main  entrance 


. .v-.% 


Rear  elevotion 

seam  ineinl  roof.  Comlnned  corridor  floors  and  brick  and 

w ith  aluminum  windows  and  siructural  glazed  tile  walls, 
doors,  the  exterior  is  mainic-  (dassroonis  are  c'arpcted. 
nance  Iree.  Fhe  enrire  building  is  air- 

Fhe  interior  has  terrax/.o  conclilioned.  H 


I/.'.:, 


HMFH  Architects,  inc. 


il 

HMFH  Architects,  hie. 

! 30  Bishop  .AJlen  Drive 
(>:in}t)ridge,  MA  {)2  1 3‘^ 

John  Miiler,  AIA 
(017)  40:-:200 

Design  tenni 
j(jhn  .Miller 
Principal- in  (lhiix‘ 

Rohen  jiuisola 
Pruicct  Miinjoir 

( /.illic  1 nimor 
7'v/’  (,\iptiiin 

Client 

NLinslidd  l^li)lic  Schools 
|50S)  :61-’:5()(» 

Cirndc  span 

t^urreiU  building  eap<u‘it\ 
000  j)cr  schor  »I 

( Airrcnt  building  area 
143.000  square  leet 

fotal  project  costs 
Sl4  million 

(a)st  per  square  foot 
SOS 

Space  per  studem 
1 1 0 s(jii.irc  ket 

(!ost  per  student 
SI  1/D4 

Completion  date 
lOOJ 


]r  n response  to  a \ m rajiid 
I growth  in  its  sehool-agc 
} population,  this  coinimi- 
j nit\-  decided  to  build  two 
L identical  K-5  schools 
within  tile  same  stnicairc,  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  die  town's  ex- 
isting high  school,  middle 
school,  elementary  school  and 
kindergai  'cn. 

Each  seiiool  accommodates 
600  students  within  separate 
wings  ol  the  complex,  d'lic 
nvo  schools  operate  indepen- 
dently, with  sepanue  adminis- 
tration ami  srafi  but  share  a 
g\ninasium,  calcleria,  library, 
and  nmltipurpose  room  with 
platfonii/sragc.  I his  “school 
with  in  a sdioor’  approach 
pm\  ides  small,  individualized 
programs  lori)oiii  the  Jordan 
ar.d  the  Jackson  schools  wiili- 
.»ui  having  to  duplicate  com- 
imm  aica.s. 

Distinctive  sha[)cs  act  as  \i- 
siial  landmarks  lor  the  en- 
l ran  CCS  to  each  school 
ihishing  one  school  to  the 
Imni  of  the  ‘ core”  and  one  to 
the  rear  helps  break  down  tlie 
massing  (){ this  large  slrucuire. 
On  the  interior,  each  schools 
main  corridor  inicrsce’s  witli 
the  major  common  spaces  that 
arc  Inenred  near  each  schools 
entrance.  I'his  arrangement 
[inwides  the  eomniimity  w itli 
eas\  access  to  tliese  core 
spaces  for  aficr-liours  use. 
without  having  to  open  up  tlic 
entire  school.  Movable  parti- 
tions in  the  cafeteria,  gymna- 
sium, and  imiltipiirpose  room 
provide  the  llexihiliLy  to  han- 
dle groups  and  activities  of 


i fr~"' . 


\' a nous  sizes. 

'T  o create  a lively  environ- 
ment for  learning,  hold  colors 
were  used  throughout,  widi  dif- 
lereni  palettes  lor  each  school 
I .aruc.  two-ston  cnin’  lohljies 


accent  oaeh  schools  entrance, 
opening  up  the  hrsi  and  scoiii! 
Hofirs  to  one  another.  Second- 
Honr  classrooms  feature  ex- 
posed, color-accented  mol 
strinaiire  and  ductwork.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


The  Roy  Group  inc. 


The  Ray  Group  Lie. 

1 27  Hast  Oriui^rc  Street 
Limcastcr,  PA  17602 

Williimi  C.  U'nirncr  IJ 
(717)302-6502' 

Design  team 
Michael  R.  Patton,  R.A, 
Projct!  DirvcHrr 

Oonnie  M.  Sowers.  M-\ 
Project  Mtvuigcr 

Doiialtl  D.  Senrlc.  AIA 
Project  Architect 

Steven  F.  Musseiman 
Richard  Kninirinc 

Client 

Hempfielil  Selionl  Di.^iria 
( SOS- 5 561 

Grade  span 
k-3 

Current  building  capacity 
725 

Current  building  area 
"5,8S6  square  leei 

Total  project  costs 
S8.1  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Sl06 

Space  per  student 
105  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S1U41 

Completion  date 
^November  1004 


The  Landisvillc 

Primary  Center  is 
[ran  of  a large  cam- 
pus  that  houses  oth- 
er elementary'  and 
sccondar)'  Iruildings.  This  ear- 
ly childhood  facility  was  de- 
signed for  kindergarten,  first-, 
second-,  and  third-grade  chil- 
dren and  has  a capacir\'  of  725 
studeius.  A sister  school,  the 
Landisvil Ic  Elcmcnrarv 
School,  is  located  only  ahoui 
500  yards  awa\'.  The  primnrv 
center's  capacity  warrants 
having  its  own  art  room,  li- 
brar\,  music  room,  niuldjrur- 
posc  room,  and  administrative 
staff  despite  its  proximity  to 
the  clcmcmar\-  huilding. 

The  design  separates  acad- 
emic space  (with  its  four  dis- 
tinct team  areas)  from  the  ac- 
tivity area,  which  has  ilic  li- 
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Main  public  entrance 

1,1  ra  r\'  a s i ts  ce  n tra  I f(  uTi  s I 'h  e 
d’-shaped  building  has  the 
academic  area  at  the  top  of 
die  “ F”  and  is  pierced  in  the 
center  hy  the  library'  and  odi- 
cr  common-use  spaces,  such 
as  the  computer  mom  and 
hina II -group  assembly  ai'eas. 

i'hc  lower  stem  of  the  ‘'"F’' 
contains  all  other  activities 
(large-gnuip  insimetiun  area. 


mulripurjiosc  room,  art  i*oom 
music  room,  and  adminismi- 
tivc  office)  and  the  main  pub- 
lic entrance  and  student  drop 
off  area.  This  section  can  eas- 
ily be  closed  off  from  live 
classrooms  in  the  e\  cning  to 
acc<munodate  community 
use. 

rile  design  is  simple  and 
straiirlitfoi'ward.  S 


Floor  plan 


lift 
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EUEMENT.ARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Constmcrion 
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Durrant  Roberts/Dinsmore 


Duniiiit  Roberts/Dinsmore 
450  W’.  Pusco  Re{lom!o. 

Suite  lU) 

rucson.  \y.  S^^Ol 

Philip  Din.siiH)rc. 
(s:0)62S-S>S/) 

Design  learn 
Philip  Dinsmorc.  AlA 

Kuri  W'aiihngiori.  A!  \ 

Muhi^cr 

K.irl  DmvJi.  \1  A 
Pnj/cit  Di  >i^ih  r 

(>licni 

iucv»n  rnii'icil  School  Distrin 
(irade  span 

Current  building  ca[>acii\ 

4^() 

Curreui  building  area 
4'/  ^2^  Mjuare  la'i 

I'otal  project  costs 
S4. 1 million 

Ca>st  per  square  foot 
SS5 

Space  per  student 
1 nv  Mjii-.u'c  iecl 

(lost  per  student 

Completion  date 
Autnist  IW5 


The  new  .Anna 
Lawrence  Lie- 
nientniy  School  is  a 
rejilaccment  third 
through  iifdi  grade 
school  that  serves  neighboring 
snidcnis  and  lamilies,  includ- 
ing those  Irom  the  nearby 
I^tscua  Vaqui  Indian  Pueblo. 
I'hc  infliiejice  of  the  Vaqui 
and  Hispanic  cultures  on  the 
design  ol'ihc  school  results  in 
not  only  a handsome  fac'ility 
for  the  'Tucson  l.'nified 
School  District  but  also  one 
that  is  timeless  and  wclL 
suiied  to  the  energt*  demands 
of  a building  in  the  Suudn\  est. 

Organized  around  a central 
ceremonial  court\’ard,  ilic 
major  building  elcnicms  ;ire 
linkcil  together  by  a proiec- 
ti\e,  unimerrupted  canopy 
that  pmviiles  shade  as  well  as 
a welcoming  transition  the 
interior.  The  building  ele- 
ments are  derined  lo  two  in- 
tersecting axes.  I hcse  a.xes.  in 
turn,  are  oriented  to  die  lotir 
eanlinal  dircelioiiS.  'The  tradi- 
tional meanings  given  to 
these  compa.ss  points  have 
long  been  associated  with  the 
nati\e  peoyiles  of  die 
Southwest. 

In  the  eciura!  court  and  at  all 
Innlding  eii tries,  native  red 
saiulsionc  has  hceii  placed  to 


eiiiphasi/c  the  transition  to  spe- 
cific eercMiiomai  spaces.  \\  die 
nonii  face  of  die  media  eeiiier. 
faciiuroii  the  neitjhhonng 


eouim-  park  complex,  a large 
paiierned  ( iir\  ed  rnasorir)'  ual 
is  used  to  lenninaiL  die  maj<ir 
formal  a\is.  9 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOI^ 
New  Construction 


CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH  ELEMENTARY 
LIHLE  FALLS,  MINNESOTA 

Short  Elliott  Hendrickson  Inc. 


Short  Elliotl  Hendrickson 
Inc. 

1 1 > Soiuli  Fifih  \\uiuc 
P.O.Box  i"i: 

Sr.  C:imul,M\  56^nM'l“ 

Bridicv  F.  Forhrook.  \1  \ 
(6l2)i^:--{“40 

Design  team 
Bradley  I*'.  Forhronk.  \ \ \ 
Prificipiil-  HI  - C!.\  inrc 

Seel  S'orni 

ProjCit  MiWJ\icr 

Rnheri  Pauly 
Prnjtrf  l)i-.'io/ur 

Mark  AndiTsr)!! 

Pm/iii  })i’Si{f;/>t  r 

Cdicnt 

Indej-.endem  ScIukiI  Distrlii 
No.  4s: 

1612)632-:''^:! 

( I rude  span 
k-' 

Curreiu  building  capacin 
suO 

Current  building  area 
1 0 1 AOI)  s(|iiare  teel 

Building  area  before 
additioii/renovation 
4S.0(I0  stpiare  feel 

'total  project  costs 
S4.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S2"  (h  iiw'delmy' 

So4  ine'.‘.  Loii'iniaioip 

Space  pe.'-  student 
11'^  Nt]U.ire  feci 

O'sr  pi  student 

Complclrion  dare 
June  l‘^‘M 


Tlie  c.visdnu 

I95()ChnV!es.\. 
Lindbergh 
Klemenrnn'  School 
was  far  o'cer  capa- 
city (Amiiminitv  setitimeiti, 
however,  jiroliihiteil  replace- 
ment. 

Short  Idliou  I lenilrick.son 
upgraded  the  existing  4<S.OOO- 
sqiinrc-foot  building  while 
adding  5.L300  square  feel  in- 
cluding, 12  classriHJtns,  a nvo- 
srorx’  media  center,  a gx  nina- 
sium/nuilri purpose  mom,  and 
foodsenice  facilities.  Fhe  re- 
sulting building  is  capalile  of 
serving  SOO  students  in 
C iradcs  K through  5. 

In  inemoiy  of  the  school's 
namesake,  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  the  building  w as 
designed  to  capture  the  ex- 
citeniciu  oftliglu.  Snnholism 
of  Lindiicigh’s  historic 
Atlantic  crossing  is  evident  in 
many  aspects  of  the  luiilding's 
design.  C.olors  represent  im- 
ages of  earth,  air.  aiul  ^ea. 
d ’hc  entr\‘  is  defined  hv  the 
form  of  ail  air  traffic  conirol 
tov.  cr.  The  large  eurreil  rool 
over  the  media  center  recalls 
an  aircraft  hangar,  and  the 
two  colors  of  glass  resemlile  a 
sk\  streaked  with  the  tails  of 
modern-day  jet  aircraft.  'This 
building  creaies  an  exciting 
learning  environment,  en- 
couragmg  a ehiid's  sense  of 
,id\ep.ture.  tliscn\er\,  aiuI  re- 
-'peei  of  )ur  planet.  ■ 


Lower  level  plan 
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EL£MENT/^Y  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  ProgTCss 


LOUGFEILOW  ELEMENT 
SHEBOYGAN,  WISCOMS 

Bray  Associates  Architects,  Inc. 


Bniy  Associates  Architccis, 
lac. 

IS()7  I'.ric  AvciuiL* 

Shout W'l 

Ciooff[c\  Hrav,  A I \ 

Design  ream 
(j'cnlTrn-  Dray,  AlA 

I ccrv'  Herktjut/ 
iVnjCi  f ] r 

JdtSchul/.  \I  V 
Vwjcd  Architi^t 

Sue  ( rm  icT 

h/fi  >/<>>'  i)i  'ViO-;  '• 

Client 

Shelp )\'i:an  \a-.i  St  lutn!  Di'-irici 
t-ll-h ;mi 

(iriulc  sp;m 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 

Cun'cm  i)uildiiig  area 
sL]ii  !rc  feel 

'I'nlal  project  costs 
S6.3  tiiillioii 

Cost  per  square  toot 
SA) 

Space  persludctii 
1 >N  ''Lpiarc  led 

Cost  per  student 

Cioniplction  date 
\pnl 


The  new  l.oiigfcllow 
Scliool’s  design 
[)lemls  a conicm' 
))urar\*,  dasdcal  ar- 
ch ileelura  I style 
tltai  is  s\  jTipatlteiic  to  its  sur- 
roundings y ct  has  the  iiiicnor 
Hexihility  necessary  in  educa- 
tional programs. 

d'hc  school  uas  consmicied 
in  an  older  sectioit  of  tin:  city, 
aiidcareliil  eonsideraiioii  was 
givcMi  U)  [)la lining  its  design 
inaieriais.  ’To  reduce  the 
sense  ol  masses,  vertical  de- 
sign elements  were  selected; 
ilic  sloped  roof  design  coin- 
cides v\iili  tile  resiilential 
(jualities.  I'hc  concrete 
ccdiimns  develuj)  a sense  of 
strength  and  cinplinsi/e  the 
main  entrances  to  the  sclmtil. 

I he  new  !v-5  school  was 
const  meted  to  aceommodaic 
state-of-the-art  technology 
hotii  into  the  coinnmnicatior.s 
sy  stem  and  the  physical  envi- 
ronment. The  cnmmimica- 
tions  s\stcm  prov  ides  ecmral 
video  disirilniting,  computer 
neiworkiug  to  every  rotini, 

.lOil  a comiuiteri/cil  lele- 
phone/intcreoin  system. 

I he  schools  we  design  will, 
in  essence,  jimvide  a .safe  hai  - 
hor  lonoday’s  young  pcu[)lc 
lo  learn  the  lessons  that  will 
sliapc  their  lives,  l iierelnrc. 
this  image  of  strength  and 
siahility  iserueiai  to  their  ed- 
ucational ilcvelojiment.  ■ 
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Approach  To  SchoolTacility  Design. 


Slccd  Hammond  Paul  brings  you  The  Schoolhousc  Of  Qualiiy,  a Total  Quality 
I Management  approach  to  designing  .school  facilities.  We've  adajited  techniques  from 

the  uualitv  rovoliition  in  industrv  that  will  build  consensus  and  satisfaction  with  the 

The  ScEiooLi  lousi- 

(11  C)l)AHTY  decisions  you  make  aboul  your  school  buildings. 

Building  amsensus  and  setting  priorities  have  been  central  to  SHP's  mission  of  helping  school  districts  make 
goml.  justifiable  decisions  about  their  facilities.  Today  we're  fulfilling  that  charge  with  the  most  sophisticated 
tiesign.  research  and  phinning  tools  available.  CcTdacl  us  to  learn  how,  togeilien  we  can  build  your  schoolhouse 
oi  c|uality.  For  sour  Schoolhouse  of  QKialily  niaga/ine.  video  or  CD-ROM  call  513.381.2112, 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  I 
Project  in  Progress  I 


NEW  KIEL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
KINNELON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Shive/Spinelli/Perantoni  & Associates 


Slnvc/Sjiinclli/Pcrnnroni  & 
/Vssociates 
I4H  West  Knd  \vcmic 
Somcn  iUc.  \J  ()8iS7^j 

Cicorge  T.  Kopec,  \IA 
(‘HKS)^‘'25-7SOO 

Design  team 
Richanl  B.  Siiivc,  AIA 

FiiiV/cr-j/? 

Cieorge  \ . Kopec,  Al  \ 

Prjju  1 . Issiicuni 

Kric  1..  I'dsen.  AIA 
. h i Infra 

Joseph  Mann  inn 
riiomas  GiiluMiiy,  R.A. 

Cdient 

Kinncion  IRuu'd  ol  h'-tlucation 
C01)8iS-141S 

Grade  span 
Rre-K  through  2 

Current  building  capacity 
41S 

Current  building  area 
•l".S()4  square  kc\ 

Total  project  costs 
million 

C^)st  per  square  Foot 
Sin^ 

Space  per  student 
1 15  square  feet 

C^ost  per  student 

Caimplction  date 
September  19'^^ 


Media  Center 


Tlic  new  Kiel 

School  was  dedi- 
ciitcci  on  October 
22,  IW5.'!'be 
building  is  the 
product  ot  a live-year  effort 
on  die  part  of  the  communit\' 
to  rcqdace  a 72-year-okl 
sdioollioiise  widi  an  adequate 
iacilit)'  to  house  die  district's 
anticipated  Pre-K  ilirough 
Ciratle  2 school  population. 

ikeause  this  is  the  fhsi 
public  building  that  most  stu- 
dents will  encoinucr  on  a reg- 
ular basis,  die  design  incorpo- 
rates visual  references  to  resi- 
dential forms  with  wliich  chil- 
dren are  so  familiar,  such  as 
pitched  roofs,  double-hung 
windows,  aiul  warm  rod  brick. 

4'he  owner’s  desire  that  the 
media  center  sene  as  an  inte- 
gral componeiu  of  the  school 
etiiicalional  program  led  to  its 
placement  in  a cciural  loca- 
tion. The  media  center,  the 
focal  point  of  the  Iniilding,  is 
visible  from  Kiel  Avenue  day 
and  night  and  is  ensik  accessi- 
ble  from  a!)  classrooms. 

The  24  classrooms  are  clus- 
tered l)y  grade  level  around 
the  media  center  ,.nd  other 
core  facilities  so  that  staff  can 
share  materials  and  resources 
as  well  as  take  advantage  of 
block  scheduling.  All  class- 
rooms arc  tiirnishcd  with  a 


1 lobby 
? Cafclonuin 
3 Cla'jStoom 
A Art  Ciossroom 


8 Fgcuttv  Lounge 

9 [Ve-senoo!  Hantltcop 
I C AdministroSve  Suite 
1 1 Nurses  Suite 


1 2 Developmental 
Kindergarten 

1 3 Storage 
1 A Workroom 
I -S  Physical  fcducotion 
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1 Media  Center 

2 Classroom 

3 Special  Educolion 
Closs'^oom 

d Workroom 


5 Music  Room 

6 Smell  Group  Instruclion 

7 Storage 
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small  workrnnni  for  use  hy 
parunL  vulunlcers  ulio  assisl 
the  teaching  staff.  Each  class- 
room is  also  c(|uippcil  with  a 
small  computer  area  For  stii- 
tlciu  iiistiiictioii  on  a iiulh'id- 
ual  basis. 

'rho  building  sinicuirc  is 
an  economical  nvo-stoi*)  steel 
frame,  with  a brick  ami  insn- 
latcxl  metal  stud  skin.  Interior 
pariiiions  are  predominately 
metal  stutl  and  paintal  dn- 
wall.  This  t)'pc  of  construc- 
tion prondes  the  flexihilin’ 
needed  to  adapt  the  building 
to  programmatic  (‘hanges.  It 
also  allows  for  fuuirc  wiring 
of  the  building  for  voice, 
video,  and  data  quickly  and 
economica  IK’. 

Other  linishes  include  car- 
peted doors  in  the  first-  and 
second-grade  classrooms,  me- 
dia center,  and  adniinisiraLive 
suite.  ’The  kindcrgaiTcns  and 
luultipurpose  room  liavc  vinyl 
tile  floors  for  case  of  mainte- 
nance, with  ceramic  tile  floors 
and  wainscoting  used  in  corri- 
dors and  toilets.  Suspended 
acoustic  ceilings  are  iiH‘d 
throughout  the  faeilin*. 

d'he  lieating,  cooling  and 
ventilating  system  for  each 
classroom  is  a hydronic  pack- 
aged modular  unit  vent  i la  tor 
with  a marching  interlocked 
exhaust  unit.  A ducted  system 
of  packaged  rooftop  units 
scn'cs  core  areas.  Each  unit 
pTfundci  air  conditioning, 
healing,  and  100  percent  ven- 
tilation capahuliry.  An  energy- 
saving night/weekend  sel-hack 
s\’sicm  monitors  the  systems. 

In  addition  to  a code 
compliant  fire- ( let eci ion 
s\'stem,  the  facilir;;  is  full) 
s|)rinklcred.  ■ 
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NORTH  VERMILLION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CAYUGA,  INDIANA 

The  Odie  McGuire  & Shook  Corporation 


The  Odlc  McGuire  & Shook 
Coiporation 
8-75  Allison  lV)inic  'riMil 
Indiimnpolis,  IN  -162 50 
6765  Xcmh  St  Lite  Road 
Bloomin^con.  IX  47-102 

C ieoflVcv  D.  OdIe 
(5D  842-0()0() 

Design  team 

Larry  W.  Phcl[)s,  AlA,  (XI 

Prmciihil-in- ('htir^c 

I.  Clifrnn  Huggins,  AIA 
Project  M(i)hi^er 

Client 

NortiT  \ crmiliion  (x)mniuniiy 
School  Corporatioii 
Icffrc\'  S.  Ikicr.  Sniierintcndcnt 
(317)402-4035 

Cirade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
560 

Current  building  area 
SL500  square  feet 

Loral  project  costs 
$8.1  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
14^^  square  teet 

Co.st  per  student 
$14,464 

Completion  date 
Ma\  l‘?^H 


Entry  lobby 


Before  the  new  North 
A'Vrniillion 
Eletncninty'  School 
was  huili,  ihe  North 
V’emiillion 
C^ommunin*  SchcTol 
C2oq)oration  had  operated  its 
elementaiy'  program  from 
three  small  rural  clcrnenlaiy 
sc'hools  built  in  the  early  to 
mid-l%0s.  In  addition  to  the 
rising  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  three  separate 
schools,  the  school  c'oqiora- 
tion  found  tliat  new  cduca- 
ticmal  programs  and  advances 
in  technology' would  require 
extensive  renovations  and  ad- 
ditions at  each  of  die  laeili- 
ties.  After  a detailed  feasihiliN 
study  was  conducted,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  merge  the 


direc  existing  facilities  into 
one  new  K-6  building  located 
next  to  the  junior/scnior  high 
school. 

As  with  most  school  con- 
solidation projects,  die  school 
corporation  fitced  the  chal- 
lenge of  making  snidents  ac- 
aistoined  to  a sniall-school 
environment  feel  at  home  in  a 
large,  niodcrn  facility.  I'hc 
cdveadonal  program  devel- 
oped joiiidy  by  the  adminis- 
tration, faculty',  and  architects 
and  die  need  for  a small- 
school  feel  challenged  the*  de- 
signer to  integrate  technology’ 
and  innovative  educaiion  into 
a “child  friendly”  fiicility  that 
would  provide  instruction  tai- 
lored to  the  specific  needs  of 
each  student. 


Main  entrance 


d'o  address  the  need  for  the 
closeness  associaled  with  a 
small-school  environincni, 
the  designers  developed  a 
classroom  “cluster”  concept 
for  each  of  the  grade  levels. 
That  became  the  basic  plan  - 
ning unit  for  die  floor  ]>lan 
layout.  Classroom  graile 
groups  are  clustered  around 
four  commons  areas  to  lacili- 
tate  learn  teaching  and  shareil 
lesson  planning  and  to  pro- 
vide grade  orieniauon  for  the 
students.  'Lhe  rooms  arc 
“child  friendly,”  allowingei- 
ther  cooperative  group  learn- 
ing with  children  at  tables  or 
more  traditional  desk 
arrangements.  Each  room 
contains  computer  stations,  a 
sink  widi  a drinking  fountain, 
and  a hay  w indow  with  inter- 
nal blinds  for  light  conti'ol. 

Enrichment  areas  include 
art  and  music  rooms  and  a 
media  center  with  primary 
and  intermediate  grade  areas. 
A large-group  room  scats  I It) 
students  on  carjictcd  tiers 
overlooking  the  stage,  'Hie 
stage  is  designed  so  that  it  can 


also  he  used  ()y  the  caFcicria 
or  gyiTinasiuiii,  depending  on 
the  audience  si/.e  expected. 

The  trinngular-shaped  loh- 
h\  \eas  designetl  w'iih  three 
large  displa)'  cases  for  ineiiio- 
rahilia  Iroin  die  three  lonner 
elenicntaiT  schools.  .Vn  upper 
elerestorv  provides  natural 
light  into  the  sjxice.  Bright 
colors  in  die  interior  design 
scheme  enliven  the  interior 
sjiaees  of  the  school, 

U'ith  the  three  former  ele- 
mentaiy  .schools  in  niiiul,  the 
exterior  design  of  the  ncu  el- 
emeniary  school  incorporates 
three  vertical  elements  into  its 
massing  through  the  use  of 
h\  ()  clcresioiy  towers  at  the 
northeast  and  southwest  com- 
mons and  the  clcreston  -lii 
lohhy.  'Die  exterior  hrick, 
which  includes  two  colors  and 
special  molded  shapes,  was 
manufactured  !»y  a local  brick 
comjMny  that  used  original 
hce-hive  kilns  Iniilt  in  the  late 
ISOOs. 

through  ,i  combination  ol 
pl.in  layout,  hrick  color,  sloped 
roofs,  aiul  clcrc.stoiT  eletnents, 


die  new  Xorth  X’erniillion  " • - 

IdeiiiciUaty  School  provides  a 
unique  idendtx’  diat  carefully  i • 

SMithesi/.es  insinietionnl  offer-  - • ' 
ings  witJi  die  ilesign  of  the 
huilding.B  ‘ 


Media  center 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SUSAN  L PICOHE  SCHOOL 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Jackson-Jackson  & Associates,  inc. 


Jackson-JacLson  & 
.♦Vssociatcs,  Inc, 
l‘^05  \t)rth  Hist  Sired 
Omaha,  NE  1 1 4 - 1 56" 

fack  1 1.  lackson 
(402) 

Dcsi^i  team 
Jack  n.  Jack.son 

h’OJCCf  MfWillfiT  tUu}  })csi{ru 
(.'oordindtor 

Man  iii  C.  LaiMjn 

Pro/Ci't  Aribitcit  ,wd  (Ausmtctiuu 

Administmtur 

Lamp  Ryiiciirsnii  \ Associates 
( ’ml  En^nurrs 

l-'arris  Fiiiririccnne.  Inc. 
\hrhiwiuil iind  /7-v6Vii// 
EMirimriy 

Kenneth  1 ).  I aihnim  vV 
\ssociaios,  P( ' 

Stnu  tnnil  Eni^incn.'> 

Client 

Omaha  Puhlic  Schools 
(402)  5.^'’-22()0 

Grade  span 
IVe-K  iliroiigli  6 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
64,500  s(|uarc  tcci 

'Fotal  project  costs 
S4.3  million 

0)st  per  square  foot 
S6" 

.Space  per  smdent 
10"  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S:,is4 

Completion  date 
June  1093 


bjcctivcs  of  tine 
Omaha  Public 
Schools  included  de- 
signini*  an  eleincn- 
tart'  scliool  for  600 
students  that  could  easily  be 
expanded  to  iiccommodalc  an 
additional  200  students.  Lhe 
school  had  to  be  highly  energy' 
efficient,  have  low  mainte- 
nance characteristics,  afford 
flcxihility  in  use  of  spaces,  and 
be  designed  so  that  eight  elass- 
ruoins  could  he  added  to  die 
luiilding  in  the  future,  depend- 
ing upon  demand. 

I'bc  media  cemer  was  i<i 
serve  as  the  core  oi  the  tacili- 
l\'.  and  die  atlniinistradvc  ar- 
eas were  to  he  ccaitrally  locat- 
ed for  good  administrative 
control,  rile  huilding  was  al- 
so to  he  ilesigiied  so  that  \ ari- 
ous  areas  could  be  isolated 
(roiii  the  rest  of  the  Iniihling 
tor  after-school  activities. 

'This  plan  cveniiially  sened  as 
a prototype  sdieiiie  tor  the 
district,  and  a second  similar 
school  has  been  constructed. 

L'conomy  ot  stniciiire  dictat- 
ed the  use  of  steel  frame  posi- 
aiid-heam  constnicrioii.  Forty  - 
four  cnergy'-cfticiem  closed - 
loop  water  source  heal  pumps, 
suppicnieiited  with  a hoiler  and 
chiller,  heal  and  cool  die  huild- 
iiig.  This  nicclianical  system 
was  selected  for  its  case  of 
maintenance,  individual  mom 
control,  ami  energy  efficiency’, 
.Also,  die  window  area  in  each 
classroom  was  reduced  tocon- 
ser\  e energy'.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Project  in  Progress 


ST.  REGIS  MOHAWK  SCHOOl/ 

AKWESASNE  MOHAWK  TERRITORY,  HOGANSBURG,  NY 

Collins  & Scovilie  Architects,  PC 


Collins  & Scovillc 
Architects,  PC 
4iS  nro;ul\vn\' 

\lh;my,  NT 

Rnndolph  J.  Collins.  .*\.IA 

Design  team 
Randolph  J.  (Collins,  AIA 
ProjciT . lirhiiCil/Priiiiipfil-m- 
Cbtir^c 

ScoliJ.ilillic 
Lucia  Xvcu 
Reur  W olf 

. hxlmvaiirtil  Design  'I  aim 

The  LA  Ci'mup.  PC 
LiW(ls:</pe  ■\f\hihrt 

Ryan* Biggs  Associates.  PC 
St/  vet  nnil  Engifhri  v//g 

Kaicnies  Research  lS; 
Manageniciu  Services 
Witiir  Ammciw  Ediiuinon 
Spauilist 

Kxcel  F.ngineering 
^ IcciHiniuil/l'lcctrioil  r.ngimxrwi:^ 

jack  F.iseiihach  Knginccring.  PC‘ 
Huzvnhifs  A Umrinh  Rmvduitnm 

Client 

New  York  State  rilucaiion 

Depariinent 

(,^1S)  474C‘'7() 

Grade  span 
Pre-K  through  d 

CuiTcnt  building  capacity 
(AH 

Current  building  euea 
scjiiarc  feet 

Building  area  before 
addidon/renovarion 
2S,70O  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
SL.^  DTillion 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S‘^0 

Space  per  student 
squ.ire  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SS.I7P 

Compledon  date 
Sejitemher 


The  St.  Regis 

Mohawk  Scbo(d 
conijirisetl  three  ma- 
jor stnicnires  con- 
sintered  in  18P0, 

1 and  I9.^.L  and  two  minor 
additions.  U'hile  the  present 
facility  acconitnodares  students 
in  prc-kindcrgaricn  through 
Grade  3,  the  renttvated  and  cx- 
I'ja tided  lacility  will  accommo- 
date students  through  (u-adc  d. 

Program  re(|uircnients  in- 
clude jiroviding  educational  fa- 
cilities that  inect  state  educa- 
tion stiindards;  creating  an  im- 
age that  identifies  the  facilin-  as 
a Mohawk  School;  tiesigning 
fle.xihle  space  for  multiple  func- 
tions because  die  .school  also 
serves  as  a commujiily  center; 
designing  a new  main  entr\’  in 
pmvitic  a clear  ptiim  of  arrival 
tor  srudciu.'),  siatl,  [larenis,  ami 
coirmiunin'  residents;  and 
jiliasing  consmiction  to  main- 
tain ongoing  operations. 

'Lhe  design  of  the  finor  tile 
in  die  halls  and  the  brick  pat- 
tern over  the  main  eiuiy, 
which  were  selected  with  input 
from  teachers  and  studcnis,  in- 
corporate wampum  belt  de- 
signs pattcTiicd  to  tell  a stoiy. 
dliesc  will  provide  a visiidc 
source  of  itleiuit)'  and  pride  for 
the  snuleiils. 

*riie  renovaictl  facility  will 
include  eight  new  dassnjonis, 
ir\  111,  libnin’,  kitchen,  and  t'ai'c- 
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icria  plus  an,  music,  and 
Mohawk  language  moms.  'Fo 
accommodate  coniinunit)'  ser- 
vices, the  core  facilities  arc  lo- 
cated near  the  main  entiy  lob- 
by. They  are  accessible  for  af- 
ter-school activities  but  do  not 
allow  access  in  other  areas  of 
the  school. 

Tiic  project  is  being  com- 
pleted in  phases.  Phase  1 was 
completed  and  ocaipicd  in 
August  1995,  and  Phase  II  will 
he  completed  by  September 
1W).1 


Site  plan 


FXEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SOUTHERN  WELLS  ELEMENTARY 
PONETO,  INDIANA 

Martin  Riley  Mock  architects/consultants 


Ahirrin  Riley  Mock 
nrchitects/consultants 
222  West  Hltp,-  Street 
kor^Witync.  I\  46H02 

lack  Daniel.  AlA 
t21‘^)422-T‘m 

Design  team 
Victor  Marlin.  Al  A 
Pwuipai 

John  Riley,  MA 
Pnudptil 

Jack  Daniel.  A1  \ 

Pyajcct  Arihtii'i! 

Client 

Somhern  WVlk  (ioininuniiy 

SchooK 

(MT*)  "2S-5^ 

(irade  span 
K-6 

Current  luiilding  capacity 

Current  building  area 
XV()3y  stjuare  feet 

Total  project  eosts 
S6.1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SM 

Space  per  student 
1 50  square  lect 

Ca)sl  per  student 
SII.IV) 

Ounplciion  dale 
Oeioher  IW 


In  Deexauher  of  DW 
Southern  W ells  (Mni- 
muiiilv  Schools  tragical- 
ly lost  its  only  elemeii- 
taiy  school  to  fire. 

W'heit  the  smoke  cleared, 
two-thirds  ol’ihe  sirucaire 
was  totally  destroyed  and  tlie 
remaining  one-third  required 
intense  rennvatit)ii. 

The  school  was  a classic 
open  concept  design  of  the 
early  1070s.  In  the  '70s,  a 550- 
student  elcmentarx'  school 
required  48,000  square  feet: 
today,  8.1,000  square  feet  is  re- 
quiretl.  41ie  staff  rcijiiestcd 
the  o[)|)ortuniiy  to  “team 
teach"  yet  lune  the  lle\ihi!ii\ 
to  work  separate!)',  'llic  solu- 
tion was  a design  based  on  liic 
(•luster  concept-  a grouping 
of  classrooms  of  minimum  al- 
lowable si/y  surroundinga 


ClossroofTi 

commons  area  and  accessible 
by  mo\'ahle  partitions. 

“Stale  of  the  an"  was  the 
iociis  for  the  educational 
technology'  s\'sieni.  41ie 
.^chool  corjToraiion  is  among 


The  design  was  completed 
in  early  summer  of  1 0Q3  and 
construction  began  that 
August.  Coixsiimciion  pro- 
gressed through  tJie  winter  by 
using  a stniciural  steel  frame 
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the  smallest  in  tlie  state,  and  with  metal  snid  e.xtcrtor  walls 
this  system  must  assist  them  and  brick  to  he  applied  in  the 

in  acquiring  and  retaining  spring.  4'he  walls  were  erected 

students.  A fully  integrated  on  lhei»*  foundation  walls  and 

voice/data/media  system  links  clad  witli  exterior  gyytsum  and 
all  classrooms  and  special  in-  infiltration  harrier.  The  roof 
siriictional  areas.  was  pm  in  place,  allowing  for 

\atural  gas  hoiler.s  and  lemptiran;'  heat  to  he  ti.scd 

thcrnial  ice-storage  form  the  during  placemeiu  of  concrete 
heart  of  the  environmental  slabs  and  interior  masoim' 

systems  and  arc  controlled  h\‘  walls  and  for  other  work  that 

computers.  The  school  proceeded  through  the  winter, 

deemed  it  necessary  for  the  Without  this  tragic  fire,  the 

new  facility  to  have  Full  fire  Souihcni  Wells  comiminity 
protection  capabilities.  .A  well  may  never  have  had  the  op- 
pixn'ides  water  to  accommo-  pominiiy  to  have  a facilit)’ 
dale  the  fully  sprinkled  build-  that  would  full)’  support  to- 
ing  and  other  fire  apparatus.  (lav’s  educational  program.  ■ 
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ELEMENIMY  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


VAN  RENSSELAER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
RENSSELAER,  NEW  YORK 

Dodge  Chamberlin  Luzine  Weber,  Architects 


Doflgc  Cli.iml)ciiin  Ln/iiic* 
Weber,  ArehUects 
Rfd.Mill  Rcmd 

Rciissd.KT,  N\'  i:i4-l 

I {;lll:T  P:1IK-k 
(518)  4^)3-061  I 

l)csigii  team 
.Marlin  Uolier.  AlA 
Priiiiiptil-  in-Chtin^t- 

1 him  P.inek,  AlA 
Pnijtrf  Aicluhrf 

Snyder  Ass(K■i:ue^ 

Sfrnaufd/  Design 

Imeirraied  biiildinu  S\^lelns 

\ ftxhiniittil/l'hrtriuil  Dc<f{rji 

C!!icnt 

Rens>el.ier  ( iity  Sclmol  Disinci 
h'lS)  4rA-^S"i 

Cirnile  span 

Currctu  building  capaeiti 

i.ur 

CmiTcnt  building  area 
LM.OOO  Mjiiaiv  led 

Building  area  before 
addition/ renovation 
6^. 000  si|uare  led 

l otal  project  costs 

So.  14  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

sno 

space  per  student 
100  square  feel 

Cost  per  sludeiU 

S.>A40 

Completion  date 
August  l‘^‘H 


Site  plan 


The  elmlienge  for 

(he  sO.OnO-sqnare*- 
loot  aiklition  to  the 
existing  1 OU)  \'an 
Rensselaer 

hdememaiy  School  was  to 
blend  luiniionioiisly  with  the 
existing  ar^'birccnire,  provide 
aeeessihiliiT  to  the  existing 
Imilding,  replace  an  ouidaied 
inechatiicnl  system,  and  above 
all  create  an  envimnmenr 
eoiulncive  to  learning  where 
children  would  {'eel  eonilori- 
nbic  and  secure. 

The  result  is  a compact, 
ihree-sior)-  plan  dcsigneii  to 


Addition  entrance 


Class!  oom 


accommodate  a luiure  tourih 
floor.  Clusters  of  classrooms 
siiiTouiul  a shared  commons 
space,  each  with  its  own  idemi 
t\’  Llebncd  by  a primaiy  color 
scbeine.  The  core  houses  the 
gt’innasimn,  cafeteria,  and  li- 
braiy,  which  has  a magniliceni 
view  ot'crlooking  the  Iludson 
River,  The  original  cafeteria 
was  converted  into  a new 
kitchen.  Tlie  cafeteria  and  gt  in 
arc  two-'iioiy  spaces,  offset 
from  each  other  h\  one  lluor, 
into  which  sludenis  on  inter* 
mediate  floors  can  overlook. 

Materials  were  .selected  for 
their  diiraliility,  ease  of  muin- 
lenance,  and  scale,  d‘he  exist- 
ing steam-healing  system  was 
replaced  hy  a hot -water  system 
with  sophisticated,  eotnpnler- 
i/ed  ’emperniure  controls. 

F.ach  clasH'oom  was  wired  and 
designed  lor  one  teacher  aitd 
six  student  eompuiers.  fl 


Library 


i.-  - 
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PASS  THE  PLATE 

Kv  Marlv  Ward,  Sr. 


II  l.’cn  It's  lime  Id  /ihilr  yanr  aisc  ill  ihc  I'lillni 
hn\  he  prcjtiircil  jur  jtliiimiih^,  polliiiir,  iiinl 
/iekiiiir  lots  of  envelopes. 


c\  dopina  <\  SLiLVCssful  ^inUCin-  lo  p;jss  n school  con- 
siniciion  bond  was  <mc  of  the  (iiM  jobs  Robert 


imlcpciidcni  School  District  R'7  of  McMitloia 
1 Icijrbis,  Minn.  It  took  him  nc,iri\-  a year  of  plan- 
niiiq,  pollin[(,  ami  polilickinj’-.  Hm  the  result  was  a 'I'cs  vote  for  a 
critically  neciled  S2S.5-mi!lion  bond  I’lindinL'’ voters  bad  previ- 
ous!) mrned  down  twice. 

Another  campaign,  two  wars  in  the  making',  also  turned  the 
tide  iji  Park  ('.ity,  Ibah.  Superintendent  Donald  I'ielder  not  only 
proposed  .1  S>  1 A-iniliion  bond—tbrcc  times  larger  than  an\  is- 


sue ever  before  considered— but  be  also  increased  the  \ cs  vote 
from  50  to  j)crccnt  since  the  [trevious  referendum  in 
‘A\*e  did  a lot  ol  planning,”  be  sa\s,  “but  we  also  licked  a lot  ol 


stamps. 

Passing  a bond  relerendum  isn't  the  sure  thing  it  ina\  have 
been  in  wars  past.  Skeptical  voters  arc  pulling  school  districts  to 
the  test  before  deciding  whether  to  dip  further  into  their  pockets, 
lint  the  cxjteriences  of  \lonson  and  Idi'lder  suggest  that  \ou  can 
still  sell  toda\''s  voters  on  the  \alue  o(  a \ihrant  publie  ediu  ation 
s\  stcm.  1 lere  arc  case  studies  of  how  their  school  districts  put 
politics  to  work  and  succeeded  in  securing  funding  for  their  stti- 
denis'  futures. 


0 Park  City  School  District,  Park  Caty,  I’tali 

1 l)nJi(f/({  l'fcUc)\  SlfjH’rifKvIfflcflt 
1 ■ .b  100  students 

i n I high  "‘hook  1 middle  school,  }>  elenieniarv  schools 
;]  ■ S3 1.5-1  llion  bond  i.ssue  approved  in  I'ebruarv  1005 

N’oiers  in  I’ark  (aty  have  a historv  of  favoring  school  bonds. 

\\  heti  Donald  Fielder  arri\  ed  as  school  su|)erinteiulcnt  in  1003, 
citi/.eiis  had  approved  their  last  relerendnin  onK  n\o\’cars  carli- 
ci'.  Nevertheless,  trends  were  running  in  the  wrong  direction. 

“The  amount  of  money  was  very  small  in  the  1001  bond  issue, 
and  the  vole  was  Ic.ss  than  5 1 peirem,"  explains  I'ielder.  “Our 
school  district  includes  both  city  and  c'oumv,  and  the  city  proper 
actually  voted  No.  People  here  have  been  grumbling  about  the 
fast  pace  of  local  development — ami  some  were  even  saying  if 
school  cjLiality  was  allowed  to  decrease,  it  might  help  slow  down 
the  growth.” 

Park  C^ity  attracts  transplants  from  as  far  as  California  and  as 
close  as  Salt  bake  Cdiy,  just  ,U)  miles  awa)’.  School  enrfillment 
has  seen  annual  donhle-digit  growth  for  the  past  seven  v’cars.  ^'ei 
suitlenl  test,  scores  are  the  highest  of  Utah's  40  school  districts, 
says  Fielder,  while  si)endi;ig  per  jiupil  is  comparatively  higli  and 
stiidcnt-reacher  ratifis  arc  kept  low  at  5-to-b 

Despite  the  disiriel’s  enviable  record,  F'icldcr  knew  coiulitions 
could  slide  unless  a long-term  solution  was  touml  lo  handle  the 
sv  stem’s  rapid  growth.  Sf)  shortlv  alter  his  appointment,  Fiekler 


launehcfl  an  ambitious  cffuri.  to  gauge  the  taxpayers’  willingness 
[()  support  a new  construction  program. 

‘Fhe  district  mailed  a survey  to  all  Park  (]ity  postal  patrons. 
Response  was  heavy,  and  the  results  were  clear.  “People  were 
asked  if  an  inifiaci  fee  to  helji  build  sebools  sbould  be  assessed  on 
new  houses — and  S7  perecni  saiti  Yes,”  recalls  F'ichlcr.  “R\’  a 
large  margin  lhe\  also  said  No  to  any  new  .school  bonds  unless 
newcomers  were  made  to  pay  more.” 

Asa  rcsull,  the  school  hoard  worked  with  eiiv  and  eouniv  ollb 
cials  to  enact  a school  facilities  impact  fee  of  S.bdOO  on  new  pri- 
man  residences.  The  amount  was  determined  by  studying  vari- 
ous court  eases,  explains  Fielder,  and  wasn’t  designed  lo  colicet 
the  entire  cost  of  school  construction.  “We  still  needed  to  pass  a 
bond,  hut  at  least  peciple  would  fee!  newcomers  were  paying 
more  of  their  fair  share,”  he  remarks,  (The  Utah  legislanire  has 
since  barred  localities  from  imposing  school  impact  fees,  and 
Park  City  must  stof)  the  asscs.snicm  h)'  May  1 W>.  City  officials 
hope  a compromise  will  allow  exemption  of  high-gmwih  areas.) 

Deciding  what  atui  where 

'Fhc  school  board  turned  next  to  tlic  quc.stion  of  what  facilities 
should  he  built,  luelder  and  the  board  developed  a 20-year  eapi- 
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ml  improvcmcni'  pinn  that  included  a new  middle  school  and  an 
c\ji}uided  high  school,  “Bur  ihc  key  to  the  |iolhics  is  deciding 
where  lo  l)iiild,  especially  in  a dislvici  like  ours,  wlicrc  we  c(ivei- 
hotli  city  and  coimlj',”  sa\'s  Ideldcr. 

d o enc(Uiragc  citi/cn  invoiveinciu,  the  school  hoard  schcthiled 
|)uhlic  hearings  and  presented  lour  dilTereni  construcii(M\  op- 
tions. d'he  district  also  mailed  surveys  to  taxpayers  and  asked 
what  leatures  an  anditoriuin  or  a swinmiing  pool,  tor  exam- 
ple— shotiM  he  ineorporated  into  the  tlesign.  'The  process  culmi- 
nated in  an  ‘'electronic  town  ha  IT’  aired  live  on  public  ratlin; 
callers  quesiionctl  the  architect  aiivl  [)rojcct  consiiltam  on  issuer 
ranging  troni  iratllc  and  parking  to  st]uate-foota‘>e  costs. 
‘'Invtdvcnieiu  and  public  feedhack  are  crucial,"  advises  Incldcr. 
whose  <li strict  allowed  fi\c  months  for  hearings  .uul  sun  e\’s. 
riianlss  to  advance  planning,  the  designs  were  linali/eti  (h  e 
months  hclore  the  vtUe,  leaving  ample  time  u»  hinld  a campaign 
organi/ation  and  recruit  \‘oluiueers.  'Hie  Boiul  Promotion 
(iommittec  included  kc\  community  leaders,  such  as  st  liool 
ht>ard  members,  administrators,  and  olficers  nl’ parent-teacht'r 
groups  and  ediicati(m  associations. 

\ steering  committee  met  weekk  to  plot  strategies  and  tlevel- 
op  a two- pronged  ellori  to  turn  tnit  huorahle  voters.  Ivaeli  school 
employee  was  asked  to  reeruil  five  'I’es  voters  - partieularly  those 
with  no  children  in  sehool  —who  in  turn  would  recruit  aiiothei 
five  supporters.  A get-out-rhe-vote  eommittee  mounted  a paral- 
lel elTort  aimed  at  ealling  every  school  parent  in  Park  Cat\\  “In  a 
small  eomnuinity,  the  issue  is  deeitled  by  turning  out  \’our  jiosi- 
tive  \ ()tes  rather  than  by  a negatiw  sirateg\,”  believes  Ideliler. 


,\  finanee  committee  wa*-  (Virmed  to  raise  funds,  mostly  from 
local  developers,  because  st.ite  law  bars  use  of  j)iiblie  monies  lor 
electioneering.  In  addition,  a publicity  committee  arranged 
speaking  engagements  with  Park  (hty  civic  grouj)s.  l o ensure  a 
consistent  message,  luckier  made  all  the  presemations,  aeemnpa- 
nied  by  a school  board  member.  And  he  alwavs  took  along  a scale 
model  ol  the  pmj)osed  High  sehool  ex[)ansimi. 

l o make  the  message  clear  to  voters,  luckier  em|do\'u]  two 
siinple  strategies.  ‘‘Instead  ot  dwelling  fin  the  total  cost,  w'c  broke 
It  tlown  into  what  the  ovsi-jer  of  a .Si  00, 000  home  would  jiay  per 
day  for  better  schools.  Seen  that  way.  it  only  amounts  to  die  cost 
()l*a  soda  or  a hagel  with  cream  cheese,"  he  says. 

Hut  Fielder  also  eniphnsi/.ed  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  If  the 
hond  failed,  he  told  voters,  then  the  high  school  would  he  forced 
to  use  trailers  as  classrooms  to  accommodate  the  ])rojectcd  in- 
crease in  enrollment.  “’Fhey  would  either  have  to  pay  now  or  pay 
later,"  he  reasoned. 

BESTCOPY  available 


15  STEPS  TO  SAFE  PASSAGE 

GEHING  STARTED 


1 Begin  early.  Allow  enough  (ime  for  galhering  information,  solicilmg  public 
I Input  and  waging  the  campaign.  Don't  let  the  urgency  of  your  needs  pu$f 
you  info  making  a hostily  conceived  proposal. 

2 Take  the  public's  pulse.  As  you  gather  information,  h^.d  out  whot  voters  are 
fninking.  Consider  a mail  survey  lo  all  postal  patrons  asking  what  they  think 
about  school  needs  and  spending. 

3|j^ld  hearings.  Public  input  will  improve  your  bond  proposal.  Voters  who  have 
their  scry  and  who  believe  iheir  opinions  maltef  ore  more  likely  to  be  supportive. 

4  Think  location,  location,  location,  Voters  don't  want  the  cheapest  alternative 
but  ihe  best  value.  They  consider  where  proposed  improvements  will  be 
made  to  be  as  important  as  what  improvements  are  funded. 

GEniNG  ORGANIZED 


5  Let  volunteers  take  the  lead.  Make  the  campaign  a grass-roots  effort.  Voters 
are  turned  oft  when  they  believe  politicians  or  vested  interests  are  pulling  the 
strings.  Plus,  giving  supporters  a sense  of  ownership  in  Ihe  campaign  will  moli* 
vote  greater  involvement. 

6  Create  a central  committee.  The  compaign  requires  a smaller  executive  body 
with  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  make  sure  things  gel  done. 

Make  oprortuniiies  for  involvement.  Find  ways  for  voluntee.'‘s  to  be  active  in 
/ meaningful  work.  For  example,  sot  up  committees  for  raising  campaign 
funds,  getting  out  the  vole,  handling  advertising  and  publicity,  and  arranginx'] 
speaking  engagements. 


GEniNG  OUT  THE  MESSAGE 


8  Ensure  a consistent  and  united  message.  Limit  the  number  of  people  taking 
highf  rofile  roles  as  public  speakers.  Often  the  superintendent  is  the  only 
school  official  designated  by  the  campaign  to  speak  in  public.  School  board 
members,  while  remaining  in  the  background,  mu.st  nevertheless  be  unitd  lest  any 
divisions  undermine  voter  support. 

9  Make  your  message  clear  and  simple.  Give  the  voters  one  or  two  major 
themes  tliat  are  compelling  and  eosily  understood.  For  example,  emphasize 
the  urgent  nsf;d  for  the  proposed  improvements  or  the  excellent  educational  value 
to  the  commuitity. 


Use  every  available  medium.  Mail  campaign  brochures  and  letter  ap- 
I \J  peols.  Set  up  a telephone  bank  and  an  information  hotline.  Take  out  news- 
paper advertisements,  and  encourage  supporters  to  write  letters  to  the  editor. 
Obtain  interviews  on  local  radio  and  television  stations.  Arrange  speaking  en- 
gagements with  community  and  civic  groups. 


GEniNG  OUT  THE  VOTE 


n Compile  a voter  list  and  identify  supporters.  The  goal  is  to  build  a reliable 
list  of  Yes  voters. 

1 0  Deny  opportunities  for  opponents.  A shorl  campaign,  perhaps  six  to  eight 
I ^ weeks,  offers  enough  time  to  inform  voters  and  motivate  supporters  but  does- 
n't give  formal  opposition  time  to  coalesce. 

1 O ^ork  the  phones.  Your  phone  bank  operation  should  call  every  identified 
I yJ  supporter  on  the  list  the  night  before  the  voting. 

M Watch  the  polls.  Provide  volunteers  with  a list  of  identified  Yes  voters  and 
send  them  to  each  polling  site.  Supporters  who  don't  shov/  up  by  about 
5 p.m.  should  receive  a reminder  call. 

1 (Z  Thank  your  committees  ond  volunteers.  Not  only  is  it  polite,  but  you'll  prob- 
I obly  need  their  support  again  some  doy.*-M.W. 
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Quick,  yet  thoroiijvh 

"W'v  (lerirlt'd  nn  a slion 
c‘im|i;u|rn  so  ihcrc  wouhln'r 
lu'  tinu'  for  a InnunI  opposi- 
ilop  prniip  in  form,”  adds 
I’ii'IdcT.  1 K'it  air  llu-  sU-ps 
I he  ilisirk'i  innk  in  ensure 
passagi*: 

■ Dnrinp'  liu*  'd\  ueeks  he- 
tween  (dii'isimas  and  ilie 
voie  in  inid'I'VlM’uaiy 
ilie  hnnd  eomminee  mailed 
I hive  [nihhVaiitms  in  every 
household,  iiu'ludiiip  an  eN- 
lensiw  quesii(  m-and  -answer 
hooklel.  d\vo  weeks  helnre 
ihe  N'ole  a hmeliurt*  was 
mailed  tail,  inllow  ed  hv  a 
sliori  faei  shivi  iusi  hefore 
vniin*^  d.i)'. 

■ A eninmiitee  nl  more  ih.m  100  pnmiiiieni  eili/ens,  including 
the  ma\oi’  and  nmsi  eiiy  council  nicinhers  and  coumy  commis- 
sinnei's,  look  nui  a series  nf  full-page  adveriisemcms  in  ihe  Park 
(aiy  new'SpajXT  ilunng  ihc  lour  weeks  leading  up  m ihe  vote. 

P;  rciUs  were  asked  to  write  Icucrs  U»  the  edilnr,  dozens  of  which 
appeared  in  tlie  new'spaper. 

M A hotline  was  set  up  so  eili/ens  could  call  d)c  hond  commiitee 
with  anv  questions. 

■ .A  I(K*al  real  estate  agency  allowed  volunteers  lo  use  its  tele 
phone  hanks  so  that  all  \ es  voters  idemilied  h\-  the  eomminee 
etnilil  he  called  the  night  iteioiv  the  \oie.  C )n  election  day, 

w .iieheis-  armed  with  the  e«>mmittee*s  \'oter  list  were  assigiu-d 
to  all  polling  sites.  Siippriilef  N w lit)  had  not  turned  out  h\  s p.iu. 
w ere  called  atui  rcttiindeii. 

W'lien  tlie  Itallots  were  counted,  the  srhool  hond  had  passed 
In  a .Ato-1  margin.  A oO^jH-iveiU  ma)orit\  als(j  appro\eil  a sepa- 
rate levy  of  S4.5  million  lor  technology,  such  as  elassrooin  com 
piiters.  \o  formal  opposition  matci  iali/eil,  except  for  a ta\pa\ers 
group  that  stayed  on  the  sidelines  until  a lew  datshefoie  the 
\olc.  “People  arc  stdl  willing  to  invest  in  the  future  of  their 
schools/’  concludes  rieldcr,  “hut  \'ou’ve  got  u>  make  a (Mse  that 
connects  with  their  conecnis." 

Iliulcponcicnt  vSehool  Dislrici  197 
Mcncloia  Heights,  Minnesota 

Ro/irn  Mofisoft,  Suju:nnt^.'}iilvnt 
■ .s, ()()()  sttidiMtrs 

■ 1 high  school,  1 middle  sc  hool,  s cletnciuary  sciiools 
M S2S.s  million  bond  issue  apjiro\ecl  in  March  199s 

d'he  winning  margin  w as  jiisi  N4  votes  mu  of  <S,s()0  hallois  east. 
Hut  even  that  ra/or-ihin  \ ieioiy  represented  a hig  achie\einent 
for  a bond  issue  that,  just  two  \ears  earlier,  had  heen  decisively 
defeared  in  two  attempts. 

W'hat  made  the  third  time  the  charm?  “W’e  broke  all  the 
rules/'  says  Roheri  Monson.  Not  by  political  chicanery,  die  su- 
pcrinteiulcnt  explains,  hut  by  dcung  what  experts  might  consider 
era/.)',  “In  essence,  the  issue  passed  hceause  we  increased  the 
hond  amoiiiu  and  Imllt  two  new  schools  instead  of  one/'  he  s-a\  s. 

,Strangc  ns  it  may  sound,  the  move  made  (lolitieal  sense  in 
District  1 97.  In  1993,  when  the  school  hoard  h;\l  proposed  a ,SI9 
million  hond  lo  construct  a desperately  needed  middle  school, 
citi/.ciis  Fought  over  the  proposed  sire.  But  in  1995,  with  the  pro- 
posal of  a S2S.5  million  hnnd  lo  Iniiltl  iavo  schools — one  at  each 
end  of  the  di.stricl — taxpa\  ers  distrietwide  were  satisfied. 

“d  he  1993  ]iroposnl  seemed  the  most  logical  thing  to  do, 


putting  the  new  scIukjI  in 
tite  gcographit’  eeiitcr  of  the 
district/’  Monson  says. 

“1  low’cver,  tliat  meant  (ear- 
ing dow'n  the  existing  mid- 
dle .schoed—  W’hicli  had  heen 
built  in  tltc  original  north- 
ern suhuriis  in  19i)U  and 
eonstmeiing  the  new  school 
in  the  newer  suhtirhs  to  the 
south.  N'oters  in  the  older 
suhtirhs  thought  their  c’om- 
miinily  was  being  sligliied 
and  Uiriic'd  out  in  ret'onl 
numbers  to  defeat  the 
school  hond/’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  existing  middle 
sc‘ho(»l  was  a real  handicap 
for  the  school  dislriet.  h'or 
e.xanijde,  trawl  lime  for  stu- 
dents in  (he  newer  siihiirlis  totaled  nearly  4^  minutes.  Hceause 
.Minnesota  has  an  oju'ii-eiirolhiK'ni  policy,  District  197  was  los- 
ing students — and  studcni  luiuls  - as  parents  opted  for  schools  in 
.idjiU'cnt  districts. 

Addressing  the  discontent 

W'hen  .Monson  liccanic  supcrinivndcnt  in  July  1994,  matters  re  - 
maiiietl  unresolved,  “ I he  Hre  marshal  eaiuc  to  ni\  ofllee  and  re- 
minded me  that  the  old  middle  school  had  heen  eondeinned  the 
year  hefore,"  recalls  .Monson,  who  had  10  iiKuiihs  to  come  up 
with  a plan. 

I laving  relocated  I rout  Massachusetts,  where  localities  use  the 
town-meeting  (onii  of  govenimcnt,  .Monson  decided  to  hoM  a se- 
ries (d’loiir  [)iil)lie  hearings  around  the  district.  I le  diseowred  that 
residents  appreciated  (lie  chance  to  speak  out:  'The  199^  bond  ret 
erendiim  liail  appeared  on  the  ballot  with  no  [tuhlic  input,  and 
litai  fact  had  hecomc  a source  of  discontent  in  ilic  voting. 

“In  the  previous  bond  issues  the  school  leadership  thought 
pi'ople  just  wantevi  the  chea[test  allernaiiw,"  Monson  .says,  “l>ut 
wlteit  we  held  hearings,  we  found  the  desire  ol’the  public  was  to 
huihl  Uvo  midille  schools  -one  In  the  historic  core  of  West  ,St. 
Paul  to  the  north  and  one  in  I'.agan,  the  anchor  of  the  newer  suh- 
urhs  to  the  south.’’ 

.Monson  also  suggested  that  citizens  tltcmselvcs,  rather  than 
school  Imard  members,  act  as  the  jirime  mo\ers  in  the  campaign. 
More  than  dOO  volunteers  joined  Ihiited  Comnumitics  for  Our 
Schools,  jniiting  together  lliers,  mailings,  aiul  phone  hanks.  .\ 
consultant  was  hired  li)  lomjhle  a list  of  all  2,400  registered  vot- 
ers, and  then  volunteers  called  each  one  personally.  I’ndeeided 
voters  were  called  a second  time,  sent  an  infonnatit)n  packet,  and 
called  again. 

'Ihe  commiitee  asked  Monson  and  his  assistant  superinlen- 
ilent  to  a.ssume  high-prolile  roles  in  the  campaign,  chienv 
through  speaking  engagements  before  local  citizen  groups. 

School  board  members,  hy  contrast,  offered  to  stay  in  the  hack- 
gmutul  to  avoid  any  lingering  resentments  from  the  previously 
defeated  school  IhuuI  votes. 

In  the  end,  District  197  became  one  of  only  two  .school  dis- 
tricts in  tiic  state— out  of  103- — to  approve  a school  bond  last 
spring,  Monson  notes,  “W'e  serw  seven  municipalities,  so  it’s 
easy  lo  become  divided.  W’hai  brings  cvcr\'one  logeliier  is  not  al- 
ways going  for  the  cheapest  solutiini  hut  the  one  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community.’’  ■ 

Mark  Wardj  Sr.  is  (i  fnrh/?iiT  irritc7‘  in  .\Jontclair  f v/. 
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r ■ I.' 


K-8 

Addition 


AVILLA  ELEMENTARY/MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
AVILLA,  INDIANA 


E.i.Brown 


K.l.Rmwn 

North  McM'lilinn  Strm. 
Suite  M) 

Imiiiinapolis,  fX  46204 

W cndell  A.iam>.  XCARB 
(3{7)  237-‘:oon 

Design  team 
Dave  Blanton,  AlA 
Pn  mijuii-w  - ('.hurge 

Wendell  Adams.  XCARB 
Project  4 hwii^er/Architect 

Lisa  Paul,  XCiDH 
bt tenor  DcM^ner 

Client 

I'asiXohle  SchonI  ('orporaiion 
(210) 347-2502 

Crude  span 
K-8 

CuiTcnt  building  capacitv 
54(1 

Current  building  area 
100,1 12  square  feet 

I'otal  project  costs 
SO. 3 7 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S06 

Space  per  student 
202  square  leci 

Cost  per  student 
■Si  7,340 

Completion  date 
August  1995 


A villa  Elcmcmar)'/ 

Middle  vScliool  con- 
fronted some  serious 
problems,  indiiding 
cdueadonal,  ADA, 
and  life-safety  code  violations, 
as  well  as  overcrowding. 
Despite  site  constraints  aw’ 
the  rec^uired  reuse  of  the  e\- 
isting  g)mi,  the  design  ream 
successfully  created  a well-or- 
ganized ])lan  that  met  the 
functional  needs  and  goals  of 
the  client.  Additionally,  the 
[irojccr  was  phased  to  allow 
for  school  to  remain  in  ses- 
si(m  tluring  construction. 

4'hc  clementaiy  school  anti 
the  middle  school  each  liavc 
their  own  wing  and  entrances. 
Centrally  located  common  ar- 
eas include  the  atlminislration 
center,  media  center,  multi- 
purpose room,  art  room,  and 
music  room. 

Tech  no  log}'  is  a key  ele- 
ment— a cable  nenvork  distri- 
hution  plan  allows  for  exten- 
sive flexibility  and  growth. 
Major  eornponents  include:  a 
technolog}-  productions  and 
editing  area;  a computer 
classroom;  and  an  industrial 
rechnoiog}'  classroom  and 
life-skills  learning  lahorator}', 


Entrance 


The  school  maintains  a 
sense  of  histor}'  through  the 
use  of  old  cut  stone  pieces. 
'These  pieces  were  saved  from 
the  demolished  portions  of 
tile  original  building  and  arc 
now  a pan  of  the  new  multi- 
purpose area.  7'hc  new 
Avilla  Klemcntar}'/Aliddlc 
Seliool  defmiiely  fosters  a 
sense  of  pride  for  students 
and  teachers.  H 


Administrative  offices 


K-8 

New  Construction 


KYRENE  de  LOS  CERRITOS  ELEMENTARY/ 
ALTADENA  MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership 


The  OrcultAVinslow 
Partnership 

1 1 30  Xorth  SccrHitl  Sireci 
Phoenix,  VZ  S 5 1)04 

lltTiiv.m  ( )rnirt 
(602):5':-1764 

Design  team 
Herman  Orcuii 
Principiil-'w  - Chdroc 

Joseph  hartlen 

Tciim  Li'iithr 

Sic\e  Pau\n 
/ V'vj-,  f . h-ihiu\i 

Xaiici  Pam  n 
lunriur  Design 

Client 

Kvrene  Selionl  District 

(r/:i4or.-4c>oo 

Grade  span 
k-S 

(Current  huilclittg  eapacitv 

Current  building  area 
2Sh300  square  feet 

1*0 tal  project  costs 
SI  0.1  million 

C^ost  per  square  foot 
S6“ 

Space  per  student 
1 12  square  ieei 

C'usi  per  student 

Completion  date 
June 


The  campus  design 
is  a direct  result  of 
the  district's  vision 
of  the  ideal  clenien- 
tary/middle  school 
experience.  I'o  foster  an  easi- 
er transition  henveen  the 
elemenlarv/middlc  scliool  ex- 
perience and  to  encourage  the 
mentoring  process,  The 
Orentt/W'inslow  Partnership 
blended  components  of  the 
existing  element  an/middle 
school  protou  pes. 

4 he  media  centers  were  de- 
signed into  one,  larger,  central 
media  cenier  sen’ing  both 
campuses  and  tlie  eomniiinit  v , 
riic  faculty  lounge,  lihrarx' 
space,  and  vs'orkroum  are 
shared  by  both  staffs  to  foster 
com  mum  cation  and  teamwork. 

Tile  elementaiy  design  in- 
corporates a pod  with  six 
classrooms  around  a sha-ed 
workspace  for  group/individ- 
ual  study.  Die  middle  school 
demonstrates  the  “.school 
u ithin  a schooP’  concept, 
with  two  arenas  making  up  a 
class  ic\  el  while  allowing  for 
smaller  team  leacliing  within 
each  arena. 

Kach  building  has  a conduit 
communica lions  niccuay  sys- 
tem that  feeds  into  the  media 
center.  'This  houses  the  inter- 
com and  inicracrivc  insiruc- 


Site  plon 


Overview 


lioiial  television  and  comput- 
er nertvorks  that  unite  the 
campus.  Pach  classroom  has 
six  data  jacks  for  connection 
to  the  system. 

'The  entire  campus  is  con- 


nected by  a series  of  covered 
walkways  that  protect  against 
weatlier.  I'he  colors  of  the 
mason r\’  and  the  sloped  metal 
canopy  blend  into  the  natural 
landscape.  H 


Courtyard 
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LINCOLNWOOD  SCHOOL  DISTRIQ  74 
LINCOLNWOOD,  ILLINOIS 

GreenAssociates  Architects,  Inc. 


GreenAssociates  .\rdiJtecis, 
Inc, 

H}2  Custer  Avenue 
Kvanstun.  IL  60202 

Carol  Donovan  PuCh,  .\I  \ 

(.H:)  >2S-OS52 

Design  team 
Rannond  J.  (ireen,  .AJA 
Pnncipiil-i/h  Chfir\yc 

(Parole  Donovan  Pugh,  AIA 
Profca  Mi  Wilder 

David  W’iekuire 
Piojcit  A }'i  hi  tilt 

Frank  .Mi  dial  ski,  \l\ 

Project  Architi  ct 

I)a\id  hone.  AFA 
Prujiil . ^rchinrt 

Alni  Vncheia-.Mayer 
Debbie  Antes 
'Pom  'Fiei/ 

Client 

Fineolnwood  School  District  “4 
(H7)6:5-S2a4 

(jradc  span 
Todd  HallK-: 

Rutledge  I Inll  .b-s 
f Jiicoln  Hall  6-S 

Current  building  capacity 
560;  500;  >50 

Current  building  area 
60,475:67,780;  110,000  square 
Teel 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
.r.SOO;  46,800:  KKUOO  square 
feet 

Total  project  costs 

S5..^5  million:  S5  iniliion;  S6 

million 

C^osi  per  square  foot 
S8S:S74:S55 

Space  per  student 
I OS;  1 A5;  200  sipure  feet 

C'ost  per  student 
SO,552;S10.O45;SlO.O6ll 

C'.omplction  date 
Februai'v 


Lincolmvood  School 
District  74  took  a 
hard  look  at  its  three 
facilities  in  1991  a ml 
has  completed  a four- 
year,  Si 6. 4-million  investment 
in  die  future  of  its  suidcius. 

( ireen Associates  .Architects 
helped  plan,  design,  and  im- 
plcnumt  the  district’s  dreams 
and  goals  for  years  to  come. 

Issues  such  as  program  ad- 
vancements, changing  enroll- 
ment, a'affic  congestion,  40- 
year-old  building  systems,  and 
school  grade-level  realign- 
ments— some  of  whicli  were 
magnified  because  all  tlirce 
Iniildings  were  on  a single- 
campus — were  all  re\’ie\vcd. 

Building  committee;  com- 
prised of  adminisirators  ami 
i cache rs  provided  the  educa- 
tional program  knowledge, 

( h'ccn.Associaics  brnughr  the 
design  and  technical  back- 
ground, and  the  school  hoard 
[>rovided  the  oversight. 
Togcdier  the  team  produced 
a facilities  iin[irovemcnt  snidy 
iliat  sen  ed  as  a blue])tint  for 
implementing  additions  and 
rcno\‘ations  at  each  building, 
CrreeivVssociates  assisted 
District  74  in  passing  a S7.7- 


Silc  plan 


Rutledge  Hall — entry  arch 


million  referendum  ami  se- 
curing $8.7  million  in  lifc- 
safet)’  funding. 

Renovations  at  all  three 
schools  included  a campus- 
wide  heating  system,  site  cir- 
culation, and  parking  im- 
provements— including  relo- 


cation of  school  entrances, 
electrical  upgrades,  room  fin- 
ishes, and  handicapped  acccs- 
sil)iliU'  improvements.  New 
construction  included  class- 
rooms, learning  centers,  and 
gymnasiums  with  technology 
nenvorks  throughout.  ■ 


Rutledge  learning  center 


SOUTH  LAWRENCE  EAST  SCHOOL 
LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSEnS 

Earl  R.  Flansburgh  + Associates^  Inc. 


Far!  R.  Flansburgh  + 
Associates,  Inc. 

77  X'orth  W'ashinLjton  Sircei 
MA  f)2 1 U 

luirl  R.  Fl'.uisbureh,  F\1A 
(617)  367-3 ^ro  ^ 

Design  team 

Karl  R.  Mansl>u  rub.  FA  I A 

Prim  / pill- in  - Chu  1 1((' 

Alan  S.  Ross,  AI  \ 

. lssoci{iic-i//-Ch,ir^i- 

('hrisiophcr  A.  Swr/i,  AIA 
PnijcJ  A li/m/^cr 

JetTrcy  Fleiiiing.  AIA 
l);nui  1 locker,  AIA 
Jeanne  Kues[)en.  AlA 

Client 

Lawrence  ScIkktI  Dej-jarrincnr 
(^()ST975-5‘^nO 

Grade  span 
K-s 

C'urrcnt  building  capacin 
L4KO 

Current  building  area 
2 1 \(}()()  scjuare  Icei 

Fotni  project  costs 
S27.6  million 

Cost  per  sc]iiare  foot 
S‘^6 

Space  per  student 
145  stjuare  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  4,006 

Completion  date 
June  1095 


Tlie  South  Lawrence 
Fast  School  is  de- 
signed to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a diflicult 
site,  as  well  as  to  ac- 
coiTiinodarc  a primaii'Anicldle 
school  curriculum.  Fhc  school 
represents  the  dedication  of 
the  cit)’  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cndonal  facilities  tor  its  chil- 
dren and  stands  as  a beacon 
for  the  resurgence  ofthis 
downtrodden  industrial  cir\’. 

4'hc  overall  form  and  mass- 
ing of  die  school  recalls  tlic 
late  19ih  centiir\’  mills  that 
formed  the  core  of  historic 
Laurence,  while  the  facade 
responds  to  the  residential 
scale  of  the  scliooFs  neigh - 
iHirhood.  Focal  points  of  tlic 
Iniilding  include  a clock  tower 
and  a i\\o-sior\'  ranijied 
gallery,  which  connects  the 
( tucaiional  wing  of  the 
school  with  die  coninuinir\’ 
wing  and  displays  Hags  of  the 
nations  die  students  have  im- 
niigrarcd  from. 

'fhc  coniniunin-  wing  con- 
tains the  large  and  small  gym- 
nasiums,  an  auditorium,  tlie 
library,  and  a cafctc*ria  that 
can  he  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  school  for  aiter-hours 
use.  Entrances  and  play  areas 
are  separated  and  scaled  to 
kindergarten,  priiiiaiy,  and 
niidtllc  school  students. 


Site  picn 


Twcf-story  ramped  gallery 


4'his  tliree-srory,  2 15, 000- 
sqiiarc-foot  facilit}’  accommo- 
dates 1,480  students  in  grades 
Fre-K  through  Cinulc  8. 1'he 
program  includes  an  elemen- 
tary curriculum  for  Grades 
Frc-K  through  4 and  a middle 


school  for  Grades  5 dirougli  8 
with  shared  core  space,  a 350- 
seat  auditorium,  an  instruc- 
tional media  center,  a cafete- 
ria, a g)iiinasium,  an  actinty 
room,  four  computer  la hs,  and 
administrative  offices.  ■ 
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MAKING  SCHOOLS  ACCESSIBLE 

By  IVacy  rdlin  Savidge 


Tbcix’s  no  dear  path  to  bnilding  for  ADA 
compliance — hat  here  are  basic  guidelines  and 
resources  that  can  help. 

The  passage  uf  ihc  I W)  Anicricims  with  DisaLiliiles  Act 
(ADA)  sent  jnihlic  school  districts  scraml)!ing  to  make 
sure  iliai  their  facilities  complied  with  the  law.  Since 
then,  districts  planning  new  construction  projects  have 
paid  careful  attention  to  ADA  tuandaies.  I hnvcv'cr,  as 
most  school  officials  who  have  arrcniptcd  to  decipher  the  jVDA 
have  discovered,  there  is  no  eiu-aiul-clrv  prescription  for  compli- 
a lice. 

According  to  Kathy  Cups,  director  of  u-aining  for  Adapti\  e 
L.iiviroiimcnts.  a Boston-based  noiijirohr  group  involved  in  ac- 
cessibility issues,  most  schools  fall  “somewhere  between  ha\  ing 
to  ilo  nothing  and  having  to  tlo  everything''  to  meet  ADA  re- 
quirements. 

“'There's  a fair  amount  of  eonfiision.  Some  school  [officials] 
throw  up  their  ha  nils  and  say  ihe\  'll  just  bring  dieir  [existing  facil- 


iliesj  up  to  new-consimciion  standards,”  she  continues.  “That’s 
line  it  you  want  to  spend  the  money,  hut  it’s  not  ncccssar\’.'' 

he  ADA  has  challenged  people  to  think  ol  new  ways  of  solv- 
ing problems,’'  notes  Raymond  Lin,  technical  assistance  and  j 

training  specialist  lor  the  .Mid-Atlantic  .\\X\  Information  C Center. 
Arlington,  \"a.  I le  offers  this  example;  To  be  accessible,  a water  , 

lountain  doesn't  nccessarik  have  to  be  lower;  pro\  iding  cups  j 

within  reach  oi  disabled  jieople  may  do  the  trick.  I lowever,  il  the  i 
ciij)  dispenser  is  not  kept  Illled,  then  tlie  fountain  is  not  accessib^*,  i 

BEST COPY  AVAII  AP.I  P 


Notlihig  is  concrete 

WTien  approaching  ilie  issue  of  AJ'LA  compliance,  keep  two  key 
points  in  mind.  First,  the  ADA  is  a civil  rights  law,  continuously 
being  redefined  hy  the  courts. 

“.A  lot  of  times,  [leople  get  caught  up  in  the  architcerural  as- 
pect of  die  .ADA,"  says  Lin.  “But  it  is  civil  rights  legisladon,  not  a 
liuilding  code... .It's  all  about  integraiiim....' There’s  going  to  he  a 
lot  of  litigadon  before  we  have  all  the  answers.” 

Nancs’  Richardson,  project  manager  for  the  Kaiion-d  Access 
for  Puhlie  Schools  Project,  a joint  venture  of  tlie  I'.S. 

Depamuent  of  Kducaiion  (KD)  and  .Adaptive  Knvironmcnts.'says 
school  districts  tend  to  overemphasize  classroom  acccssihilit}*, 
when  the  law  focuses  on  progrtj/n  accessibilit)'. 

Second,  remeinber  that  many  of  the  .ADA  requirements  that 

IT'S  THE  WW 

Congress  passed  iht  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  of  1 990  to  prote< 
the  rights  of  individuals  with  disabilities  in  programs  one 
activities  that  receive  or  benefit  from  federal  financial  assis- 
tance. ADA  affects  more  than  the  children  who  attend  a publi< 
school;  it  mandates  access  for  children,  parents,  staff,  and  the 
community  who  use  these  facilities. 

For  existing  facilities — those  built,  or  for  which  construction 
commenced,  before  June  3,  1 977 — both  Title  II  of  the  ADA 
and  Section  504  of  the  1 973  Rehabilitation  Act  require  that 
programs  and  activities  are  readily  accessible  to  and  usable  t 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Neither  regulation — and  this  is 
key — requires  public  entities  and  recipients  of  federal  funds  to 
make  all  existing  facilities  or  every  part  of  them  accessible  to 
and  usable  by  individuals  with  disabilities  if  the  activity  or  pro 
gram  as  a whole  is  accessible. 

This  means  that  you  can  achieve  program  accessibility  for 
existing  facilities  by  making  nonstructural  changes,  such  as  in 
the  design  of  equipment,  reassignment  of  classes  or  other  ser- 
vices to  accessible  buildings,  assignment  of  aides  to  benefici- 
aries, home  visits,  or  delivery  of  services  at  alternate  sites  that 
are  accessible.  Structural  changes  are  required  only  when 
there  is  no  other  feasible  way  to  make  the  program  accessible 
In  general,  requirements  for  existing  facilities  under  Section 
504  and  Title  !l  are  similar;  however,  depending  on  the  date  < 
construction,  some  buildings  may  be  considered  existing  facili 
ties  for  purposes  of  Title  II  but  may  constitute  ne\ ' construction 
under  Section  504. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Civil  Rights  har 
dies  schools'  compliance  with  Section  504  and  Title  II,  It  also  in- 
vestigates complaints  and  conducts  compliance  reviews  when 
there  is  evidence  that  a district  may  be  discriminating.’— T.F.S. 

: " J 
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perrilin  to  pulilic  scliools  nrc  spelled 
out  l)V  an  earlier  law — the 
Rehaliiliiaiion  Act  of  (Section 
504),  which  went  into  effect  on 
June  3.  1077.  (See  sidehar.) 

Alduju^di  Title  II  of  the  \DA  has 
specific  niaiulales  for  public  L*nri- 
ties,  in  general,  ADA  was  passed  to 
bring  private  facilities  up  to  the  ac- 
cessibilic\' standards  rc(]uire(i  of 
public  facilities  through  the  1073 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

“ I'he  .ADA  has  provided  school 
districts  with  something  of  a revela- 
tion,” sa\'s  .Albert  C.  Fisenberg,  di- 
rector of  federal  legislative  affairs 
for  the  American  Insriuite  of 
Architects,  Washington,  D.(7  “'fheyVe  learning  that  their  build- 
ings and  programs  were  to  he  compliant  since  |tbc  F)70s].  ADA 
has  introduced  a new  awareness  of  diesc  issues.”  ADA  require- 
ments, he  notes,  span  “the  parking  lot  to  the  badimom . . . 'fhe 
question  is,  ‘1  low  much  access  do  we  have  lo  provide?’  ” 

And,  where  puiilic  schools  are  concerned,  the  issue  is  mud- 
died by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  specific  construction  guidelines 

HERE'S  HELP 

ORGANIZATIONS 

■ ADA  Technical  Assistance 
Centers:  (800)  949-4232-*This  num- 
ber will  connect  you  to  one  of  10  region- 
al ADA  Information  Centers,  which  ore 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  un- 
der the  U.S.  Deparlment  of  Education. 

The  center  con  offer  technical  assisrance 
over  the  phone  on  everything  from  ADA 
requirements  to  disability-related  employ- 
ment questions  and  also  offers  numerous 
low-cost  publications. 

■ Adaptive  Invironnnents  Center: 

(800)  893-1225— This  Boston-based 
group  is  involved  in  the  Notional  Access 
for  Public  Schools  Project,  a three-year 
project  funded  by  a Department  of 
Education  grant  to  provide  training,  out- 
reach, and  technical  assistance  to  public 
school  administrators  to  help  them  com- 
ply with  the  ADA.  It  offers  numerous 
ADA-related  materials  and  resources  and 
has  a Schools'  Hotline:  (800)  893-1225, 
ext.  28. 

II  U.S.  Access  Board:  (800)  872- 
^253 — ^This  federal  agency  develops  the 
Americons  with  Disabilities  Act 
Accessibility  Guidelines  (ADAAG)  and 
the  Uniform  Federol  Accessibility 
Standards  (UPAS),  provides  technical  as- 
sistance and  information  on  the  architec- 
tural requirements  of  the  ADA,  and  offers 
numerous  free  publications. 


for  schools,  “'i  he  standards  arc 
written  vvidi  adults  in  mind,  so 
some  might  not  be  appropriate 
for  schools,”  notes  Daticl  Berko- 
wit7,  senior  program  analyst  in  the 
Flcmcntary  and  Secondar)’ 
Kducarion  Policy  Dhision  of 
ED. 

New  consiruction  must  comply 
widi  either  the  liniform  Federal 
Accessibility  Standards  (UE'AS)  or 
the  /Vmcricans  with  Disabiliucs 
.Act  Accessibility  (niklclines  for 
Buildings  and  Faciliries  (AD/\AC^). 
With  amendments  to'i 'iile  II  ex- 
pected widtin  die  next  six  months, 
ED’s  Berkowitz  recommends  that 
schools  build  dieir  facilities  for  compliance  w’ith  AD.A^VG, 

Questions  of  design 

.'\  few  of  the  signilicant  concerns  in  die  design  of  public  schools, 
according  ro  Gip.s,  are: 

■ Creating  designs  that  arc  appropriate  for  diildren,  espe- 
cially in  clementaiy  schools.  'Ehc  AJ3A  lias  no  specific  sian- 

renovation  project  for  your  school  and  need  help  regarding 
wont  to  consult  one  of  the  following  resources. 

I ■ The  1995  Accessible  Building 
Product  Guide— Includes  more  than 
650  product  listings,  with  descriptions 
and  manufoctu.'-ers'  names  and  address- 
es. Available  from  John  Wiley  & Sons, 

Inc.,  605  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10158-0012;  call  (2J2)  85M000. 
m Recommendations  for 
Accessibility  Standards  for 
Children's  Environments— Prepared 
by  the  Center  for  Accessible  Housing  for 
the  U.S.  Access  Board,  these  recommen- 
dations can  be  used  in  place  of  adult  di- 
mensions in  places  primarily  for  use  by 
children.  Available  for  $52  -i-  $6  han- 
dling  (print)  or  $19.50  + $4  handling 
(microfiche)  from  the  National  Technical 
Information  Services  (NTlS);  call  70^) 
4874650  and  request  publication  PB93- 
208676.  The  actual  design  recommen- 
dations are  available  for  $12  from  the 
Center  for  Accessible  Housing  at  (919) 

5 1 5-3082  and  on  tho  Internet  on  the 
ADA  and  Public  Schools  gopher  at  go- 
pher.aces.kl2.ct.us. 

■ The  ADA  Informotion  File- 

Distributed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  s Disability  Rights  Section,  it  in- 
cludes comprehensive  information  on  the 
ADA  and  Is  available  at  15,000  local  li- 
braries across  the  country,  usually  at  the 
reference  desk.  The  file  contains  more 
than  35  documents,  including  materials 
on  the  law  and  regulations  and  user- 
' friendly  publications.- — ^T.F.S. 


If  you're  planning  a construction  or 
compliance  with  the  ADA,  you  may 

PUBLICATIONS 

■ Compliance  with  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act:  A Self- 
Evaluation  Guide  for  Public 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
5chools — Developed  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  this  guide  reflects  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  department  s Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  to  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  delegated  the  responsibility  of 
ensuring  that  public  school  systems  com- 
ply with  Title  II  of  the  ADA.  It  has  guide- 
lines and  worksheets  to  enable  schools  to 
conduct  self-evaluations. 

One  free  copy  is  available  to  eoch 
school  district  through  the  ADA  Technical 
Assistance  Center;  coll  (800)  9494232. 
Additional  copies  are  available  for  $21 
each  (shipping  included)  througn  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20402;  call  (202)  512-1800 
and  request  stock  number  065-000- 
00774-6. 

■ Play  for  All  Guidelines: 
Planning/  Design  and 
Management  of  Outdoor  Play 
Settings  for  All  Children/  2nd  edi- 
tion — Addresses  play-ared  issues  rang- 
ing from  safety  and  risk  management  to 
accessibility  and  integration.  Available 
for  $39.95  from  MIG  Communications, 
1802  Fifth  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94710;  call 
(800)  790-8444. 
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(lards  tor  public  schools  bin  allows  For  “cqiiivn lent  Fiicilitatioii,” 
which  should  he  taken  into  consideration  when  designing  for 
schools,  “ft  yoidvc  ever  seen  a child  struggling  with  an  adult- 
sized  liathnvwn,  you  know  what  I'lu  talking  about,"  she  says,  not- 
ine' that  handicapped  bathrooms,  water  fountains,  and  counter 
ttjps  arc  the  areas  most  likely  to  l)c  built  to  aduh-siz.ed  sundards 
instead  of  an  equivalent  that  would  he  appropriate  for  children. 

■ Making  play^grounds  fully  accessible.  Although  there  are 
requirements  for  access — which  relates  to  the  path  of  tra\ cl— lU; 
specific  giiidelitics  exist  for  playground  equipment. 

■ Including  signage  as  part  of  access.  Signage  must  he  dc' 
signed  to  meet  die  needs  of  blind  or  low-vision  people,  including 
using  braille,  contrasting  colors,  and  large  print.  .Additionally, 
there  should  he  a visual  warning  system  for  eniergeneies  that 
liearing-iinpaired  or  deaf  people  can  comprehend. 

If  you’re  planning  a new  constnicdon  project  for  your  school 
district,  .AJA’s  F.isenberg  suggests  taking  a team  apjn'oach.  \'our 
team  should  include  school  board  mem  hers,  accountants,  con- 
tractors, architects,  and  legal  counsel — all  of  whom  should  be 
well-versed  on  the  .AD.V.  The  architect’s  job,  he  says,  is  to  pro- 
duce creative  expressions  of  your  ideas,  while  the  contractors  de- 
termine who  can  actually  produce  the  job.  the  accountant  deter- 
mines its  economic  feasibility,  and  the  attorney  reviews  it  for 
compliance  witJi  die  ;VDA. 

C)f  course,  even  with  a top-notch  team  in  jilace,  questions 
about  your  facility’s  compliance  widi  the  ADA  are  hound  to 
arise.  So  consider  tapping  into  the  lengthy  list  of  services  and 
publications  (sec  sidebar)  diat  can  assist  you  on  cvcr\aliing  Iroiii 
hiring  ADA  consultants  to  interpreting  the  law.  ■ 


T/v/f)'  f'clihi  Stivnl^c  is  if  fnrlif/icc  H'ritcr  in  Lnna/sten  Penn. 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construcrion 


EAGAN,  MINNESOTA 

Wold  Architects  and  Engineers 


V\  old  Architects  aad 
Engineers 
6 W'cM  Fifth  Street 
Si.Faul..MN55H): 

Kevin  P,  Sullivan,  A I \ 

Design  team 
Kevin  Sullivan,  A (A 
Mhipiil-in-U.uirgc 

Michael  Derrig,  AlA 
Projea  Miiniijiif’ 

Jill  Smith,  [IDA 

Pro{fn//nmcr/bi!cri(/r  / )(\n(rin  r 

Client 

liulependenr  School 
District  #1% 

(6l2i4:3-:n)0 

Grade  span 
()-X 

Current  building  capacirc 
IJOO 

Current  building  area 
F>3,00()  square  feet 

• Fora  I project  costs 
SDD  million 

Cx)st  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
161  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S14,-U7 

Completion  date 
luiv  pm 


•a i 


Black!  lawk  Midille 

School  was  completed 
in  the  siiimner  of 
D)^4.  Designed  by 
Wold  Architects  and 
Kngincers,  this  facility  is  the 
architectural  cmhodiiiieni  of 
the  latest  developments  in  ed- 
ucational [)hilosophy,  which 
state  that  schools  will  be  more 
effective  if  they  arc  organized 
around  the  needs  of  studeins 
rather  than  the  subject-matter 
expertise  of  teachers. 

Rather  than  a departmental 
organization  that  requires 
stiulents  to  move  throughout 
the  huikling  to  receive  in- 
smiclion  in  each  suliject, 

Black  Hawk  organizes  the 
inajoriiy  of  its  instnictional 
and  sup})ort  spaces  into  a se- 
ries of  eight  identical  “lious- 
es”  where  information  mo\  es 
to  ilie  student. 

Design  cxperimeniaiiun 
ftjnncd  the  most  challenging 
aspect  of  the  Black  Hawk 
project.  Since  nn  protonqies 
or  models  of  this  type  of  mid- 
dle school  existed,  W'old’s  de- 
sign was  purely  creati\‘c. 

'File  firm's  answer  to  this  new 
educational  philosophy  in- 
cludes a Hcxihle  collection  of 
classrooms  and  support  spaces 
able  to  accommodate  virtually 
an\-  npe  of  subject  matter, 
i'hc  liouse  concept  is 


.a  lailaBLa  . 


-rtBflhnia'n 
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Overview 


A 

L; 


Sixdane  lap  pool 

demonstrated  by  diree  distinct 
huikling  segments. 

Construction  includes 
durable  materials  such  as  brick, 
precast  concrete  sills,  and  met- 


S\  * 


al  canopie.s.  A skylit  atrium  di- 
vides txvt)  main  segments  of  die 
scliool — the  houses  on  one 
side  and  academic  support 
spaces  on  die  other.  ■ 


W 


t » 


Exterior  elevations 


Skylit  atrium 
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MTODLE  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


BLAIRSVILLE  MIDDLE/SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BLAIRSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

HHSDR  Architects/Engineers 


HHSDR 

Aj’chitects/Enginecrs 
40  Shcnnngo  Avciuk* 
Shnron,  PA  16146 

(4U)  wi-ssjn 

Design  team 
J.  (iVeer  I hutlcn 
Pmcipnl-iii  ■ Charge 

Andrens  Dometakis 
Project . lirhitcct 

Client 

Blairsvillc'SnItsInirg  Sdn>nl 
District 

(412)45^^5500 

Grade  span 
6d2 

Current  building  capacity 
006 

Current  building  area 

145.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
adclirion/renovalioii 
7H,000  square  feel 

I otal  project  costs 

51 2. 1 million 

(]()St  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
160  square  feci 


The  additions  and  al- 
terations of  the  for- 
mer Blairsdlle 
Senior  High 
School  integrate  a 
middle  school  within  tlte  high 
school  facility',  as  well  as 
house  tile  distinct  ndministra- 
tivc  offices.  Design  criteria 
maintaineti  throughout  this 
jirojcct  include: 

II  Handicap  acccssihiht)- — 
installation  of  Iavo  elevators, 
wider  doors,  restroom  across, 
and  emergency  systems. 

II  Inclusion  of  technology’ — 
ali  instructional  spaces  and 
ofhees  are  equipped  with 
tcleeonimunicniions,  video, 
and  computer  data  systems. 

■ (iompatibiliiy  ofnew  and 
existing  materials — the  addi- 
tions are  steel  frames  and 
brick  veneer  insiilaied  eaviy 
walls  on  CMU  back-up,  simi- 
lar to  existing. 

I'hc  “school  within  a 
schooP’  concept  is  achieved 
through  both  “separate  use" 
and  “shared  use"  spaces. 


South  elevation 

Separate-use  spaces  include: 

II  'IVo-story  addition  hous- 
ing middle  school  classrooms. 
H Addition  of  a separate 
g^’innasium  and  locker  room 
facilities  for  middle  school 
jirograins  aiul  sports. 

H iMilargemcni  of  the  c.xisting 
cafcteria/kitchen  and  subdivid- 
ing it  to  scat  middle  and  high 
school  suulenls  separaleh'. 

V Separate  middle  and  big’ll 
school  offices. 

Sharetl-usc  sjiaces  incliule: 

■ .Alterations  to  the  art, 
homemaking,  and  lechnolog)’ 
education  programs. 

■ CieniTally  located  library 
addition  enclosing  two  wings 
of  the  existing  facility,  creat- 


ing a enury  arei  hcnvceii  them. 
■ Au(litoriiim/si’age  addition 
that  can  he  subdivided  into 
three  large-group  iiistriictioii 
sjiaces.  'Hie  aiiditoriuin  is 
centrally  located  not  onl\'  lo 
both  the  middle  and  high 
school  programs  hm  also  ad- 
jacent to  the  new  elcnientiiry' 
school  constructed  iiordi  of 
this  facilit)’. 

This  entire  facility  received 
insulated  windows,  doors,  ruh- 
her-roof  nienihrane,  cnerg)'- 
efficicni  lighting,  and  an 
I IVAd  energy  iiianngeiiieiil 
system.  'The  new  gas- fired 
boilers  within  the  addition 
seiye  this  biciliu',  as  well  as  the 
new  clemeiitaiy*  school.  ■ 


Cost  per  student 

sn,320 

Completion  date 
Xovcnihcr  1^^44 


Overview 
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AlIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construcrion 


BLUE  SPRINGS,  MISSOURI 

Frongkiser  & Hutchens 


Fran^kiscr  & Hulchcns 
4506  Dr.  Grooves  Rcmd 
(irnndvicw,  .\K)  MO^O 

I'.rio  I'lnitT,  .’VIA 
(816)  761-8‘W) 

Dcsipi  team 
Fric  Uimer,  .\1A 

P.ii  Suiiid’ 

Projt'ii  Anhih'ct 

Pam  I him 
hifcnar  f)c<i^ncr 

Client 

HluoSprins^s.  R-j\' 

(S161 224-1500 

Grade  span 
6-S 

Current  building  capacity 
000 

Current  building  area 
1 12.0“  < sqiLiro  Fool 

Fotal  project  costs 
million 

(!ost  per  square  foot 
$60 

.Space  per  student 
12^  s(|ii,ire  Feel 

Cost  per  student 
$8,588 

Completion  date 
August  1904 


Tlic  district  asked  kir 
a faciliiy  that  pro- 
vider I grade  levels 
isolated  with  a 
commons  area  lor 
each  grade  level.  Inierdi.sci- 
piinary  lea  ms  are  located  to- 
gether u it  h fine  llc.xihle  wall 
classroom.  Adequate  storage 
space  is  available,  designed  es- 
jiccially  for  scicnec.  loeal- 
i/.cd  plan  room  for  each  iiuer- 
disciplinaiy  ream  is  complete 
with  phones  and  lockers  iso- 
lated in  each  grade  area.  A 
media  eenrer  iliat  includes 
conipmcr  lnl)S  and  storage  is 
placed  central  to  core  classes. 
Brittany  Hill  has  a general 
Commons  area  with  a cafete- 
ria. a sports  held  for  use  by 
physical  education  classes  and 
intramurals,  ami  a stage  or 
jierformanee  area  for  large  as- 
semblies and  meetings, 

rbe  llmi  responded  with  a 
unique  design  iliat  provides 
three  grade-level  communi- 
ties of  3(H)  students  with  three 
families  j)cr  coimniinii\ . Kach 
family  area  consists  of  a foui*- 
leachcr  intcrdiscijilinan’  team 
and  UK)  suulents,  Kach  grade- 
level  community  has  its  own 
commons  area  and  toilet  fa- 
cilities. Kaeli  family  area  also 


i I : 


1-1.  *r  .1,*'  ^ 


nif 


Floor  plan 


has  its  own  team  planning 
area  and  fwo  classrooms  with 
a common  flexible  acoustical 
wall  that  permits  the  easy  cre- 
ation of  a large-group  insrrnc 
lion  area  in  the  family.  'Khe 
design  also  includes  a core 


media  eenrer  tlvat  has  close 
pro.ximity  to  each  coniiminily 
and  a divider  corriilor  that 
creates  pitl)iic  use  areas  on 
one  side  and  instructional 
areas  that  can  be  secured  (lur- 
ing [)ul)lic  use.  ■ 


Commons  area 
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InleriQf 


Rpf^Trnpv A\/Aii  ADI  c. 


-'  tV'S  ’IT”!  lir"«!  -'f 


C r /M  B Arch  i icc  t s-  Engi  n cc  rs 
145  Collogo  Avcniic 
P.O.  H^^2!5M 

1 Lirm  Eeniok 
(6161  "‘)5  i 

Design  learn 
I (arm  Perch )k 
hvjca  A Unhi\!jcr 

Tom  \'an  l)e  (Jrieiui 
Pyon  it  An'hti'i  t 
John  r.haly 
Electnciil  I'.u^uh'cr 
\my  ! lersc)- 

hiu  nifr  l)csi(jjicf 

Tim  Cicrriis 

}.{W(l<aipc  l)c.^iv;ntr 
Ron  Snoeyink 

McJutiihiil  })csi\i}hi' 

Jim  Winilervccn 

A la/uifiicil  I'li^ifUir 

Client 

Caledonia  (!oinnuinit\  Schools 
(616) S9!-S)Si 

Grade  span 
6-S 

CAirrent  building  capacilv 
>'() 

CmiTcnt  building  area 
15U/J00  scpurcFect 

I'otal  project  costs 
Si 6.8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

sii: 

Space  per  student 
20C  s()uarc  feet 

Cost  per  student 

s::.4on 

Completion  date 
\mnisr  1W5 


CALEDONIA  MIDD 
CALEDONIA,  MICH 

GMB  Architects-Engineers 


TIic  Caledonia 

Middle  School  had 
die  need  lor  an  or- 
gaiii/ing  clcmciu  to 
unify  die  ciilin*  )a- 
ciliiv.  This  elenient  is  the  intc- 
graied  lochnology  system  dial 
liecame  llie  haekhonc  or  spine 
of  die  facility.  4'liis  spine  in- 
icrsccls  ill!  areas  of \lic  facilits' 
and  slices  dircctl)’  tlirnugh  the 
cciiirally  located  media  cciiler. 
riic  inedia  center  is  altaclicd 
to  all  classroom  pods  to  pro- 
vide easy  access  foijall  siu- 
dcius.  All  classrooms  arc  de- 
signed in  pod  coiihgiiralions, 
which  ran  he  divided  into 
three  to  10  classrooms  dc- 
pcmlingiijKin  tlic  teaching 
suateg}’.  Kacli  classroom  area 
has  its  own  technolog}-  unit 
jirovide  access  to  \ dice,  video, 
and  data  equipmem. 

Being  quite  large,  this  facili- 
ty rcc]iiired  some  unique  mat- 
erials to  break  up  the  exterior 
appearance,  d o provide  lor 
diis,  a Iniilding  base  of  rock 
lace  lilock  was  iisejl  on  the 
lower  part  of  this  hicilit}'  ami 
as  an  accent  on  the  remainder 
of  the  facility  fora'w'ann  and 
attractive  appearance.  Apri- 
niaiy  concept  insicle  this  facili- 
ty was  to  use  natural  lighting 
in  every'  area.  Pliis'  was  aec(an- 
plished  in  die  eln.sSmoins  with 
standard  windows  gnd  in  the 
puhlie  spaces  with  skylights. 
Interior  linislics  are  standard, 
no-nonsense  niaterials  that  are 
aerraerive  yet  inexpensive  to 
install  and  niairuain,  ■ 


Aerial  view 
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Media  center 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOI^ 
Project  in  Progress 

'-‘irm.m 


YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

L.  Robert  Kimball  and  Associates 


Arch/tfcti 


L.  I^ihcri  Kimball  ami 
A-Sfiociates 

\\';ishiii},^ton  Scju.iiv,  Sniru  I*’ 

2 1 WVst  \Va^ili^lilt»^l  SiivcM 
WVm  ChcMcT.  P\  I'MSO 

•\.  SicTL-ns  K.niu,  MA,  Pl'\  (!1'M 

Design  team 
l);u  ill  I „ SrlirailLT,  AlA 
/ . l/v/'//i'i7 

( lauii  1).  Sjieirs.  Al  \ 

D.ivul  ( Ma//na*t» 
llniecK.  IWluk-.AlA 

rraitit  I'L'iini 

I'llwanl  Kirkhrule,  kl'l'P 
liducatmiul  Cothultiint 

(^ieiu 

( lentral  ^ ork  Srhnol  t 
r'17)i<46-rcs(} 

Civade  span 
fi  S 

Ourrenr  building  e.ipacin- 

1 ,?()()  (pm[insL‘(l) 

C'lirrcnt  building  area 
1 "1 .000  st|iiare  feci 

Huilding  area  l)cfore 
addition/ renovation 

12 2..  ^92  scjiiarc  iVci 

I'otal  project  costs 

514.. 1  nnlliuii 

Cost  pci'  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
14>  square  Icei 

(xYst  per  student 

Sll.vio 

Completion  date 
December 


A middle  school  of  die 
2 Isi  cenuiry  iiinsi 
prmoke  the  inieresi 
ol  die  snidems  and 
provide  a stiiiiuiating 
educannnal  ('nviroiinieiu. 

4 lie  jimjeci  com  billed  a 
1 05()s'  iiiiliiarian  school 
siniclnrc  widi  a progressi\e 
aeaileiiiie  program  lo  creaie  a 
learning  ceiiicr  siiiialde  lor 
the  iiirorniaiionai  age  and  be- 
yoiul.  A diree-part  division  of 
die  building  (elassronm,  leeli- 
nology,  and  perfonnaiice/ 
physical  education)  liouses 
die  sindenis'  evolving  needs. 

'File  team  leaching  eoncejM 
required  for  the  three  grades 
was  aeeomplislied  lli rough 
adding  ekissrooni  pods  and  re- 
orgaiii/.ing  die  exisdiig  ekiNS* 
moms.  A eenirali/.cd  media 
eeiiter  spine  heamiesan  orga- 
ni/.aiional  element  useil  to 
eoiineei  a new  public  en- 
iraiice/adniiiiistrarion  area 
uiili  die  new  student  en- 


Proposed  public  entry 
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Conccptuol  sketch — "medio  spine"  inlerior  view 
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tranec/dining.  .All  elassmoms 
tan  access  the  media  center  via 
miiltiiiicdia  technology,  and  ail 
eonipiiicrs  are  linked  through 
a liher-optie  backbuiie  system. 
The  perfonnaiice  and  physical 
education  areas  were  altered  to 
aecninmodate  the  increased 
jimgram  size.  New  rinishcs 
were  added  llirouglioul  the 
Iniilding,  and  the  entire  e.vieiv 
or  was  redesigned  to  creaie  a 
new  image, 

Knerg)’  consetTntion  design 
for  this  building  incluilcd  re- 
placeiiicnt  of  the  exterior 


windows  and  doors,  reducing 
the  overall  window  area.  7‘hc 
I system  and  pliiiiihing 
systems  were  also  replaced, 
and  the  electrical  sysicni  was 
upgraded  to  include  insialla- 
tioii  of  a priniar\'  .service 
transfoniicr. 

Facing  diffieuh  time  con- 
siraiiits,  die  design  was  eom- 
plcteci  on  time  and  under 
budget.  A six-phase,  $12.5- 
iiiillion  constniction  process 
allow  ed  classes  to  continue 
during  die  \H  moiitlis  ofaddi' 
tions  and  alterations.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOIi: 
Project  in  Progress 


I'orfJTi;ni  Architects  ami 
Kn^iiiccrs 
ytN''  1 (osslcr  Ro.ul 
M.inh^in,  1^\  1 

Toni  W’hiU' 

(4i:)4>:-%<n) 

Dcsif^n  team 
Phillip  I'nirman 

Pnli'fi  Oni/ 

(.'I'/i  j i , Uihmrt 

( 'handi.i  (’Jihay 
Ik'si^Hvy 
R<ihcrt  Dorsch 
\ ki'h.niioil 

Su*\c  (‘fulicmiaii,  IM'.. 
I'kiVioiin'ixhuofo^ 

C ian  ( iilcs,  VV 
Sinuiurid  t 'n^iiu  i'f 

Kcniicih  Nauic,  Al.\.  I'S(  4, 
CCS 

Spciilktitm  U 'ntvr 

lull  kn;4()/.C\\ic/ 

Inu  nii}  Disij^m  t 

Janet  l-lashlnnl 
Intcnnr  Ihwiy^ticr 

('lie  111 

( .(WU'sioca  \'a!k‘\  Si liool 
Disinci 

("ir) 

Ciracic  span 

7 S 

Currcni  buildin*^  capacity 
<LV) 

Ciirrcm  huildinjr  urea 
1 1 1 .OOO  square  i'cci 

'Fotnl  project  costs 
SIO.  16  inillinii 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S‘C 

Space  (>er  student 
120  square  Icel 

Cost  per  student 
S10.06S 

Completion  date 
Sepicmlier  10‘r 


CONESTOGA  VALLEY  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Foreman  Architects  and  Engineers 


orated  in  a rural  resi- 
dential area  in 
1 .anrastiT  C !oiint\', 
the  sdiool’s  setiinu: 
inspired  a design  ap  - 
jimacli  concerned  with  con- 
sen  ing  the  character  of  tlie 
land  and  traditional  Iniiiding 
t \ pes.  'Hie  design  of  the 
htiilding  exterior  cnijiloys  a 
scale  and  voealinlary  respoiV' 
sive  to  the  traditional  eoiinin'- 
side  conmumit}  suiTouiuliiig 
it,  recalling  older  sehoollious- 
es.  The  parking  was  devel- 
nped  hehind  the  school, 
asoiding  the  typical  “slio|)ping 
inall/sea  ofjiarking”  in  Front 
of  the  building  and  allowing 
lor  access  to  piayilclds  ami  the 
eoinnumity  pai'k.  Only  (he 
bus  loop  is  in  front  of  the 
building.  4 'his  allows  For  large 
helds  facing  the  eoininnnit\* 
and  effectively  separates  car, 
sen  ice,  and  Inis  iraHic, 

'The  building  design  does 
not  follow  a liepanincntal  nr- 
gani/ation  inodeb  instead,  it 
di\  ides  tlie  student  body  into 
live  senii-aniononious  teams. 

I .ocaied  in  the  academic 
wings,  these  teams  emhraee  a 
eoinnuinitt’  jiark  witli  an  am- 
phitheater and  media  eenler 
at  its  heart.  All  instrnctinnal 
spaces  are  networked  with  a 
\oic(\  \iden,  and  data  system 
whose  hub  is  at  rlie  media 
center.  41ie  loud  common  ar- 
eas are  removed  Irtun  the  qiii- 


Sitc  plon 

el  academic  areas,  allowing  a 
secure  use  of  public  areas 
after  school  hours.  'The  link 


betAAcen  these  areas  is  the  ad- 
ministrative core  that  stir- 
ronnds  tlie  main  entrance.  ■ 


Main  entrance  plazo 


MIDDLE  Sai001.S 
New  f;onstnicti(in 


.\niKstron|r,  'rorsctli,  Skold  & 
kydccii,  Inc. 

4‘ini  ( )lson  .Mcinni ml  I lipjiu.n 
MiniK-.ipohs.  MN  SS-l 

/;u  k lohnson,  AIA 

Desij‘ii  iciini 
lim  Kyilirn 
Pnnripiil  m (.hn'iir 

Tiinimy  M^iuncy 

Pt'n}i-,f . Ifvhita  f 

/ark  Johnson 

!’rn}i  il 

(4n  is  ( Jihhs 


UiciU 

South  W ashmuton  ( ’ouni\ 

Schools 

iM2)45S-fi20o 

(ii’iulc  span 

‘'j) 

(Airmii  Imildinjf  capacilv 
I.OSO 

( Aincnl  building  area 
1 "6,001)  square  Cm 

'rmal  projm  costs 
SMA  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
SSI 

Space  per  student 
167  square  I'cet 

(a»sl  [)cr  student 
SI  3.600 

(iompleiion  dale 
)ul\  100s 


COHAGE  G-’OVE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COHAGE  Gl^OVE,  MINNESOTA 

Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  & Rydeen,  Inc. 


The  design  eoncepl 
incnrporaievl  grade 
level  luniscs  with 
ilu‘  I’Icxililc  Team 
Learning  Areas 
(!*' d'LAs)  and  siafl  planning 
spaces. 

'The  design  includes  a enm- 
peiiiive  swimming  pool  with 
200  spectator  scats,  student 
eomnions,  separate  entrances 
ior  Students  and  general  pub- 
lic, ceniralh  located  ineiliii 
center,  and  a inullipurpose 
caieloriuin  to  accomnindme 
sealing  for  500.  'The  o\'erall 
building  concejti  allows  0>r 
the  easy  access  to  and  subdivi 
sion  of  the  public  spaces  sueb 
as  the  |M)ol,  gj'nmasiiuns,  and 
careioriuii),  iVoni  the  academ- 
ic areas.  'I'his  laciiiiatcs  die 
coniimmiiy  education  prij- 
grams  and  security  jilanninu 
for  die  builtling. 

In  response  to  the  seliool 
disi riel’s  goals,  ilic  facilii\' 
planning  and  design  was  vi- 
sionary, ei'iicicm,  economical, 
and  ciTeciivc.  'The  open  and 
inviting  feel  of  the  building 
was  accoMijilisbcd  tli rough  the 
incorporation  of  natural  light 
and  resulted  in  a safe,  nuriiir- 
ing,  user  friendly  school  de- 
sign. ()|)pominiiies  lor  educa- 
tional delivery  flexibility  were 
aceoinplished  llirough  the  de 


■ ' •.  PI  ] 1 ■ 

;-g  Gtiprimte 


Main  entry 


Student  commons 

sign  on^ri  As,  eonfereiuv 
rooms  within  the  liousc.s,  dis- 
persed special  edueaiioii  areas, 
and  large- group  ureas. 

’Lech nolog)'  was  a bighl)* 
imegrnied  clcniem,  and  ac- 
cess to  resources  was  designed 
into  the  facilit)’  through  the 
use  of  u)ice,  data,  and  video 


s\’sienis. 

Siting  and  building  layout 
were  developetl  if)  allow  for 
easy  expansion  of  the  gx'nina- 
siiim  and  classroom  areas. 
Knvironnicn tally  sensitive  de 
sign  and  materials  selection 
were  important  issues 
iJiroughoiu  tltc  project.  ■ 


Floor  plan 


Competition  pool 


iVUDDLESCHOOI^ 

New  Construction 


Ix'in,  StiUick  Willson,  PS 
2^00  \Uiin  Siroei 

X’iiiiuhii  !..  I.cin.  M \ 
(V»d)r>^M-S.v  I 

Design  team 
\’.nJiilin  L I.cin,  \I  \ 

\U\ph  R.  W'ilUt.n,  M\ 

John  I).  \\yd<oil,  A1  \ 
l)csi(rncr/Pfv/ci{ . 

kraiiuT-Cielilcn 
Struituriil  F.n^i>ii\  rs 

.Nhmhili  (■unis 
) Irih.nih’iil  Fujrnict'n- 

\lKlJnc. 
h'hvfnuti  i rv 

I loppcr  (S:  Dennis 
(jvil  li)ioifin  r< 

A I Dnhlc 

. I i-f 

Inn  Ionic 

Cu/isnItJiit 

('Jiciit 

\\mcoin  cr  School  Disirici 

CJradc  span 
6S 

(niiTciit  building  capacity 
<;>() 

Current  building  area 

I I S.36“  si|uarc  feci 

l\>tal  project  costs 
SI  1.73  million 

Cost  per  sipiarc  fool 

Space  per  suidcMii 
1 2^  square  feci 

(‘ost  per  srudem 

si:a4^ 

Compicticn  dale 
Juk 


DISCOVERY  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

Lein,  Stanek  & Willson,  PS 


Discover)  .MicMlc 
Sciiool  was  de- 
signed 10  faciliiate 
\’ancoii\er  School 
District’s  unique 
teaching  and  learning  ruoilel. 
Approxinuilely  one-tliird  ol  a 
student's  day  is  spent  in  indi- 
^'iduali/cd  insiniciion — either 
through  icchnolog)',  sell- 
suid\-,  or  working  with  a 
teacher.  One-third  of  the  day 
is  spent  in  cooperative  learn- 
ing activities,  and  one-third  is 
sjTcnt  in  large-group  instme- 
1 if)ii  such  as  music  or  physical 
education. 

1 .ein,  Sianck  and  U’illson 
assisted  the  school  district  in 
completing  an  1 1 -month 
comnuinity  invokemciu  ef- 
fort to  select  a site  fur 
Discovery  Middle  School. 
During  the  cooperative  p!an- 
Fiing  process,  the  district  aiul 
comnuinity  envisioned  the 
school  as  an  “enviromnent  is- 
laiul'’  in  an  urban  selling. 

Nestled  into  a sleep  hillside 
and  surrounded  b\-  Hr  trees, 
the  luiilding  risc‘s  to  three  sto- 
ries. Windows  and  sk)'liglus 
bring  the  outdoors  inside, 
while  covered  areas  and  nat- 
ural wildlife  surroundings 
ilraw  siudenis  outside. 

Praciicaliu*  and  flexiliilii) 
are  ajTparciil  throiiglunit  the 
ilesign.  Separate  houses  locat- 
ed on  all  three  floors  help  cre- 
ate a sense  of  comiminity 


within  the  larger  school. 
Clusters  of  1 0 classrooms  sur- 
miind  activiry/work  centers 
for  coo|)eraiive  learning. 

\'inyl  doors  and  sinks  make 
these  central  areas  useful  lor 
small-  and  large -group  pro- 
jects. A unique  building  fea- 
ture called  the  “tool  box”  is 
located  on  the  lower  level  for 
iniegraietl  arts  and  techno- 


logy eihication. 

.More  like  a field  house 
than  a traditional  gxinnasium, 
the  physical  education  section 
of  the  building  is  designed 
for  extensive  communin’  use. 
Scjiarate  entrances  allow  this 
area  to  be  secured  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  during 
weekends  and  non-school 
hours,  H 
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VnDDLF,  SCHOOLS 
New  Constnicrion 


DONOVAN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

Harza  Northeast 


Hiir/n  Northeast 
ISl  (icncscc  St  reel 
Uttca,N)J35()i 

Donah!  Maliolni.  A!  \ 
(.M5)T«r-5S()l} 

Desij^n  leant 
^nsan  [.  ( )siineu.  \i  \ 
l^rnjca  :\}\'hihrt 

iTOlerickH.'I'.illJot.Rl  A. 

MCP 

lAiutUuijh-  Ayihuot 

I'VederickJ.  K ire  her,  l*k‘ 
Strnctiti'dl  I'-ti^/nccr 

(iariron  R.  Warner,  PK 
,\  h‘chiHHu/l  Eu^ifiirr 

j(.hn  M.  Ricken,  PK 

h'i\\  lrii\/l  t'r 

\hin  M.  S\\  iere/ek,  PF 
(.‘n  il  /'•'// !»/// 1 

lNlej)[)er  Marsha  I!  kiim 

.■{(Oihthdl  (A)ihnlf,/iit 
Roland  I*  . ( irea\ 

I '(Uhl  St' jr il  l (AH/dilfdiU 

Client 

I tica  ( at\  Sfho(»l  I )i'*mei 
(Jr.ulc  span 

Current  building  capaeitv 

(liirrent  building  area 
148,000  square  leei 

Kotal  project  ctjsts 
.SlO.06  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S': 

space  per  student 
:.()^6  scpiare  Icet 

Cost  per  studeiit 
SI  1,840 

Complclioii  dale 
September  10*^3 


be  media  center  is 
the  local  point  of 
the  new  900 -stu- 
dent nmiovan 
Junior  I ligli 
School.  Centrally  located  at 
lhe“elho\v'’  of  ilie  L-sbaj)ed 
ImihiiiTg,  it  is  visible  rmiii  the 
aeadcinie  euiniiions  through 
cuiTcd  glass  walls. 

I'he  schooPs  outstanding 
perfonning  arts  jirogram  is 
accniiinindated  i)y  a 40()“SC:U 
auditorium  with  a fully  acces- 
sible stage  and  a music  suite 
V,  itii  sej)arate  rehearsal 
rooms  for  band,  orchestra, 
and  choir. 

Locating  the  auditorium 
and  tb.c  gA'iiinasium/cafeteria 
in  tl>e  remote  “wings”  allow 
til  CSC  spaces  to  be  used  for 
e\  cuing  funenions  by  the 
si'hool  ami  the  coiiununity 
while  the  academic  c(;re  re- 
mains secured. 

To  support  team  teaching, 
the  classrooms  arc  arranged 
in  modular  clusters,  with  ad- 
jacent teachers’  work  rooms. 

Materials  were  selected  (or 
aestiietics,  economy,  atid 
durabiiit}-  ami  inelude  lirick, 
ground  face  concrete  block, 
and  terra /./.o.  ■ 


tv. 


Cafeteria 


Large  group  instruction 


(■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


'Fhe  Ecklcs  Company 

Aixhiiects 

U)l  \.  Aloivcr  Strcci 

^;;u*\v  Casylc.  PA  ir.ioi 

\’inccm  P.  Laiunrdl.i.  VI. \ 
Hi:)65:-5^'(r 

Design  team 

\'inceru  P.  Liimorciln.  VIA 

I^rwajhil  Arthiftri 

Joseph  S.  S[)agmi(»it\  \1  \ 
Projtwi . Irchiurt 

R.  'l  oilJ  K-cuerer 
Sf^ifj'DcM^ncy 

Charles  .\.  Rox,/i 
Sailor  Ih  itfiiT 

R.iiulall  U’.  Riggans 
Sauor  l)r,i(}cr 

jcamieite  N.  W eher 
/ )niftcr 

Frank  I . Tnm 
Dnifirr 

Client 

DuRois  Area  Scho(i)  DMrKi 
(SID.CI-AAK) 

Cmde  span 
0‘S 

(airrent  building  capacity 
1.400 

CiitTcnt  building  area 
1M.540  si|u.irc  feet 

I'otal  project  costs 
SI  ^.00  million 

C'ost  per  square  loot 
S*r 

Space  {)cr  student 
1 1 ' sqiure  leet 

C\)st  per  student 
S!l.40ri 

C Completion  date 
.VuUiist  100^ 


DUBOIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Eckies  Company  Architects 


The  164,540-square- 
ioui  hnilding  is  de- 
signed tor  1,400 
suulems  with  64 
teaching  stations,  h 
is  fully  air  conditioned  with  a 
chilled  water,  unit  ventilator 
svstein.  'Flic  exterior  is  brick 
with  an  aliiminuin  siaiuling 
scam  root. 

Fhc  building  is  dcsipiccl 
lor  a team  teaching  concept, 
k'ach  gratlc  contains  four 
units  of  dirce  or  lour  class- 
rooms, a science  mom,  and  an 
IP('  Room. 

State-of-ihc-ari  public  an- 
noiincemcnt,  fire  alarm,  and 
computer  sys'tcms  are  all  built 
in  to  tlic  building.  Ivach  class- 
room is  wired  for  eight  com- 
puters. 

'Fhe  Iniilding  is  const  met  ed 
of ‘.icci  frainingwiih  steel 
Studs  ami  brick  veneer  exteri- 
or. liiiencH'  [lartitions  arc  dou- 
ble-layer g)psum  wall  board 
in  the  rcacluiig  areas  and  eon- 
ercie  masomy  units  in  the 
shop  and  gym  areas. 

Classroom  lloors  are  carpet- 
ed, the  corridor  walls  are  fin- 
ished with  ceramic  tile,  and  the 
corridors  and  cafeteria  floors 
are  porcelain  eeratnie  tile. 

Fhe  site  contains  access 
roads,  a large  parking  lot,  a 
tennis  conn,  an  ouulnor  bas- 
ketball court,  a softball  field, 
and  ail  adjoining  football  sta- 
dium aiul  ninning  track. 

Fhe  [iroject  consiruction 
cost  was  Si  1 .^(1  or 
SV~.l  ^ per  square  foot,  in- 
cludimx  site  work.  ■ 


North  elevation 


V..  ■ I y-  ■ 


South  elevation 


1910  stained  glass  ceiling  dome 


Computer  rooms 


Student  commons 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovations 


EDISON  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

DLM  Architects,  Inc. 


I 


DLAt  Architects,  Inc. 

>10  \\'.  Jefferson  Boulevard 
South  Bend,  IN  46545 

Anthony  J.  Cierm;mu 
t:n0  25O-56iW 

ranning^/Howey  .Associates, 
Inc. 

1 1 4 \'ork  Sircet 
Michigan  (ary,  IN'  46 

Design  team 
•Vmhonv  I.  (ieniiaiio,  \1  \ 

Prim  iptfl-i??- 

I .ce  K.  Brock\va\-.  VI  \ 

Pn)Kip<il-iih('lh/rifc 

Doug  \\  uksiruin,  AIA 
Dcsi^/itr 
Roger  I liik'v 
Proit’if  Airhrfi'if 

(Jicnt 

South  Bend  School 

( auporaiion 

t:i‘h  :s:-4ooo 

(irade  span 
"-S 

('urrent  building  capacSiy 

‘nin 

Current  building  area 
1 ''^^SOO  s(]uare  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/ renovatinn 
150.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
Si  1.6  million 

Cost  per  s(|uare  foot 
S6> 

Space  per  student 
200  scjuare  feci 

Cost  per  student 
S12.S5" 

C'omplcrion  date 
\iiini.si  I'^’H 


The  c.visiing  building 
was  constructed  in 
1055  as  a K-8  facili- 
ty and  had  two  ad- 
ditions, but  no 

overall  hicilirt'  improvements, 
prior  to  tliis  project.  W'hcn 
the  building  was  designated  ns 
a middle  school  in  the  early 
‘SOs.  MO  facility  changes  were 
made  to  res[iond  to  the  mid- 
dle school  curriculum.  The 
jirimaiy  goal  of  this  project 
was  to  upgrade  the  Fact  lit)'  to 
meet  the  middle  school  in- 
smicnonal  program  ihmugb 
complete  remodeling  and 
necessary’  additions. 

riic  middle  .school  curricii- 
him  is  organized  arnuni!  a 
team  leaching  concept.  10 
accommodate  this  concept, 
lour  team  “pods"  were  tlc\ el- 
oped in  the  e.vi.sting  second 
floor  classroom  spaces. 
Instructional  .s[)aces  were  jiro- 
vided  for  four  teams,  consoli- 
dating the  core  acatlemic 
spaces  on  the  second  floor. 
'lOc  (Irsi  door  was  developed 
to  provide  program  enhance- 
ment and  support  functions 
including  fine  arts,  industrial 
technology,  ph\  sical  educa- 
tion, IM(^  large-group  in- 
struction, ami  administration. 

The  I.K’ilii)'  is  zoned  to 
pnnitlc  full  access  to  the 
coinmnnitv  for  use  of  mm- 


Overali  elevation 


Cafeteria 


academic  areas,  'rhe  primary 
building  entrances  arc  direct- 
ly accessible  to  a commons 
area  from  whicli  the  academic 
and  support  space  groups  can 
be  reached. 

The  facility  has  a voice, 
video,  and  data  cdiicaLional 
technology'  system  full)'  inie- 
graicd  into  and  connecting  ail 
j instructional  s|)ac<’s.  ■ 


I 
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iVDDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


FOSTORIA  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

Freytag  & Associates,  ine. 


Freytag  & Associates,  liic. 

22(^1  Miami  Avenue, 

P.a  Box  220 
Sidney,  on  453f^)5-022ll 
Daniel  ].  Freviai:,  AlA 
(513)402-60S3  ' 

Design  team 
l^aniel  J.  Frcyiag.  AlA 

John  l-'reuag,  ASL  \ 

Sifc  Dvirlopuia/f 

Karl  I'Ve\  lag,  AIA 
Svnwr  Pltwuinif^  C>’n<nhiim 

Dnnali!  Bnilpori 
Projea  Architect 

Kristie  Knieger-(Iross,  AI  \ 
Interiors 

I^hilip  Freytag.  AI  \ 
SpL'Cificntions 

(ieorge  I'eriiaiule/. 
Stri/cnmil/Cn  i!  I j/e^/nci  r. 
(jiin'trm’tion  ( )hsc  rent  inn 

Keith  Alilier 
William  Mentges 
Michael  Holt 
John  Rausch 
Bruce  Miller 
Production  Tcnm 

Heapv  I'ngineering 
A Itrhnnicnl/l'Jcctriciil  Coundtunts 

X'orndran  AsKiciaies 
Kitchen  Consnlfn  nts 

Clieiu 

lAisroria  (au  ScIvujI  District 
(410) 435-81 6> 

(Jradc  span 

O-N 

Current  building  capaciu' 
"50 

Current  building  area 
lOKOOOsejuareteet 

Total  project  costs 
millinn 

C>()st  per  square  foot 

SM 

Space  per  siudeni 
1 3"  siju.ire  feet 

('ost  per  student 
50 

Completion  date 
^'ehruar^ 


Faced  wirJi  a rajndly  de- 
teriorating existing  la- 
cility,  and  a desire  to 
iiicoi-poraic  a “teani 
te ach  i 11  g"  cu r ri cu I u n 1 , 
the  district  embarked  on  an 
accelerated  building  program. 

1'hc  plan  is  organized  using 
ilie  concept  ol  eight  “tcaciS- 
iiig  cominun ivies”  of  four 
classrooms  and  two  work- 
rooms. I'he  center  clviss- 
rooins  arc  dividahle,  provitl- 
ing  a Hcxible  innlti-fimction 
space.  .Specialized  areas — in- 
cluding science,  computers, 
an,  life  skills,  and  the  media 
center — are  clustered  in  a 
ccnicr  core  to  facilitate  inte- 
grated learning  with  each 
teaching  coinnuinit)’.  d'hc 
design  concept  provides  (Icxi- 
bility  for  the  future  and  in- 
corporates iiiiincdiate  coni- 
putcr/tclcconimunicalions/tel 
emedia  systems  throughout 
each  classroom.  Interior 
spaces  arc  zoned  to  separate 
comm  uni  tv  functions  (g)'ni- 
nasiiim,  cafeteria/uuilti-pur- 
posc  room)  from  the  academ- 
ic area,  allowing  evening  and 
weekend  usage  without  com- 
promising building  security. 

I'hc  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing is  clearly  defined  by  an 
o[)en  canopy  leading  stiidcms 
and  visitors  to  a common  area 
easily  accessible  to  adminis- 
tration offices. 


Multipurpose  spate 


Library  with  clerestory  lighting 


'File  building  scale  and  bar-  able-voluiiie  I \V\C  system 
mony  are  achieved  througli  provides  low  maintenance 

the  use  of  a slo[)ing  metal  roof  and  energy  efficiency, 
and  clerestory-  windows  and  I'.xtcrior  spaces  arc  orga- 

hy  varying  the  exterior  wall  nized  to  separate  seivicc  func- 

surfaces  through  a comliina-  tions  from  pedestrian  eireula- 
tion  of  masonry  and  an  exteri-  tion  while  proviiling  Con- 
or insulaiion  system.  A thcr-  tmllccl  bus  circulation  and 

mally  glazed  sicel-framcd  [larking  on  the  rural  eaiiquis 

(niikiing  with  a zoned  vnri-  sharctl  with  the  high  school.  R 


Lardis  A 


Try  being  a school  official 


School  officials  have  to  perform 
one  of  the  great  balancing  acts  in 
today’s  society. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  you  have 
to  juggle  is  enough  to  keep  anyone 
on  their  toes.  Add  to  that  the  constant 
rise  in  energy  and  operational  costs, 
the  reduction  in  funding... and  a lot  of 
important  projects  can  be  left  hanging 
in  the  air. 

You’re  asked  to  provide  more  and  bet- 
ter curricular  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  you’re  to  improve  the  quality  of 
learning  environment  so  that  students 
and  teachers  alike  can  achieve  their 
potential.  And  to  satisfy  the  concerns 
of  parents  \A/ho  want  their  children 
equipped  to  compete. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  you  can’t 
afford  to  let  any  balls  drop. 

Landis  & Gyr  understands.  We  have 
been  the  right  answer  for  hundreds 
of  school  districts  throughout  North 
.America.  That’s  why  when  it  comos 
time  to  choose  a partner  to  improve  a 
school's  infrastructure,  you've  gotten 
to  the  easy  part. 


Call  the  K-12  School  Specialists  at 
Landis  & Gyr.  We  can  develop  cornpro 
hensive  building  performance  solutions 
that  satisfy  your  district’s  critical  oper- 
ating requirements.  And  we  will  guar- 
antee the  results  in  writing  through 
F^erformance  Contracting. 

We  don’t  content  ourselves  with 
just  the  frontiers  of  advanced 
technology. 

You’ll  find  we  invest  the  time  to 
become  part  of  your  district’s  team. 
Our  mission  is  your  mission.  help 
you  create  Lifelong  Learners”-’  by  pro- 
ducing a physical  learning  environment 
that  makes  this  quality  of  education 
possible.  With  Landis  & Gyr,  you’ll 
always  have  a leg  to  stand  on. 

Call  on  Landis  & Gyr:  800-890-4310 


LANDIS  & GYR 


p 


Dedicated  to 
Lijelong  ietmwrs 


MIDDLE  SCHOOI^ 
New  Construction 


Hanimcl  Green  and 
Abrahamson,  Inc, 

120)  1 Inrinon  Place 
Minneapolis,  MX  554(1.^ 

Sieve  Miller 
(012) 337-4100 

Design  ream 
Sieve  Miller 

Vnm'ipid/Projva  ami 

Project  Dcsi^/icr 

Jamie  Milne-Rojek 
Project  . Irchifcct 
l om  (Kluiul 
Lditthaipc . bv/’/V(-(7 

Tom  Liml 
^ hxbtnnail  h'.ttp^iiinr 

Daviil  Marshall 
PJcifriuil  l\iip^nurr 
Markiloel 
Sfriicnintl  Ptufiucvr 

John  Moreira 
(jril  hji^wccr 

Client 

CL’SL)#304 

(:o<s)M2-or>:s 

Grade  span 

C'.urrent  building  capacity 
1.050 

C'un*ent  building  area 
1 52,000  square  feet 

'Total  project  costs 
SlO.02  million 

0)st  per  square  foot 
S72 

Space  per  student 
145  square  t'eei 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0,400 

C'ompiciion  date 
‘\iigusi  1094 


Sile  plan 


GENEVA  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
GENEVA,  ILLINOIS 

Hammei  Green  and  Abrahamson,  Inc. 


worlds"  and  is  a perfect  fit 


he  challenge  of  diis 
replacement  middle 
school  was  two- 
fold: Provide  a fa- 
cility' conducive  to 
SLip[H)riing  an  innovaiivc  edu- 
caiional  deliver}-  model  and 
rnainiaining  the  coinnumily's 
historic  architectural  iradi- 
lion.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
mvister  plan  coupled  an  inneiv- 
ative  house  concept  plan  wiih 
a classic  exterior. 

Iviglu  houses  serve  1 30  sai- 
dents  each.  Kach  house  in- 
cludes five  classrooms  clus- 
tered around  an  open  team 
space  that  serves  as  a resource, 
computer,  and  social  center 
for  studeiu.s.  The  houses  all 
bonier  the  media  center — the 
school's  information  hub  and 
its  symhf)lic  center. 

rile  school  has  liiree  dis- 
tinct wings — acailcmic,  [ihvsi- 
cal  cilucation,  and  arts/cafctc- 
ria.  'This  organi/aiion  reduces 
the  scale  of  the  1 50,000- 
sqnare-foot  linildingand  cre- 
ates separate  entrances  to  ac- 
commodate off-hours  Iniild- 
ing  access,  d'hc  three  huilding 
ma.sscs  arc  grouped  around  an 
entrance  courn'ard  that  faces 
a city-  park  and  a lake.  'I'hc 
sdinol's  c.vtcrior  emulates  the 
historic  masonry  buildings  of 
downtown  (icneva.  'Text tired 
brick,  cast  stone  detailing,  pi- 
iasrered  waifs,  and  coffered 
ceilings  relate  lo  traditional 
huilding  forms. 

In  addition,  the  school 


Corridor 

needed  the  flexibilit}’  ncccs- 
.sar\-  to  become  a high  school 
in  the  future.  'This  schixd 
boasts  the  “best  of  both 


for  C J en  eva-—  a ci  ty  r li  a i re  - 
spccls  the  past  and  embraces 
the  future.  ■ 


Moin  entrome 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovation 


iutiil 


HERNDON  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
HERNDON,  VIRGINIA 

Beery^  Rio  & Associates 


Rio  & /Vssociatcs 
42 1 5 FAcrgrccn  1 /me 
Annniuialc,  \’A  22003 

W'illiam  T.  HnmnU.  MA 

r‘03)25rj-troo 

Design  team 

W'illiam  V.  UmMii  (1,  AI  \ 

}\n1ni’r 

M.a  S.  Rahardio,  MA 
Pi/nucr 

4'imoiln  I..  Dantnrrh.  A!  \ 

l\inmr 

lolin  R.  P.  W alker,  Assodaic 
AlA 

Client 

kairtax  Counr\'  PiiMic  Schnol' 
('0^)246-364'. 

Giadc  span 
"-X 

Current  building  capacity 

1. 200 

('urrent  building  area 
:o:,()(j'.)s(|iiarclcct 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovalioii 
ISO.OOO  square  leet 

I'otal  project  costs 
Si  3.16  miili(»ii 

(a)st  per  S(}uare  foot 
Sos 

Space  per  student 
!6S  square  I eel 

('ost  per  student 
SIO.O”! 

Completion  date 
Mareli  1 00s 


Hcniilon  Middle 

School,  originalh-  a 
high  school,  was 
const rucied,  re- 
modeled, and 

added  (o  over  a period  of  65 
years.  It  is  a landmark  in  ilie 
town.  Beeiy,  Rio  6k 
Associates’  design  incorpo- 
rates the  middle  school  educa- 
tional sjH’.cificarions.  Selective 
pruning  transformed  a th  s- 
functionai  faciliiy  into  a new 
middle  school.  'This  elFort  in- 
corporated the  latest  technol- 
og}'  and  space  urili/ation  while 
honoring  the  proud  past  of  ihc 
I lenulon  .Mitidle  School. 


'Flic  project  incorporates 
major  aildltions-  a g\’mnasi- 
um,  kitchen/eafcieria,  media 
center,  center  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  academic 
wing,  and  adniinisiratise  suite. 

New  additions  allowed 
for  a new  circulation 
cnnt'uniration. 


Media  center 


d'he  entire  school  conforms 
with  the  /Vmcricans  with 
Disabilities  .Act. 

Adding  new  pilclietl  metal 
roofs  acbicvcLl  an  appearance 
compatible  with  the  commu- 
nity and  its  iradilions. 
Additions  with  jiitclictl  roofs 
acefUimuKlated  a continuous 
attic  space  for  all  nevv  systems 
disirihution. 

Security  and  monitoring 
problems  were  solved  h)-  rclo- 


eating  the  administration  oF 
bees  to  an  area  adjacem  to  the 
new  main  entrance.  'The  re- 
ception area  is  immcdiatcl) 
oft  the  new  lohliy  with  a glass 
wall  for  visiiiilily  ot  jiedestrian 
1 raffle. 

d’lie  entire  project  was 
completed  within  a reasoii- 
ahlc  budget  for  a comparable 
new  faeiliiy  and  with  only 
niiiiinial  iiilcrniption  to 
scliool  operations.  It 


Silc  plan  I Auditorium 
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Dull  Olson  \Vccl(cs 
Architects 

S.W'.  Washinmon  Sircct 
^#200 

PonlamKOR  ‘^20-1 

Florence  S hie  his 
(503)22^1-6950 

Design  team 
Sieve  Olson.  Al A 
Pti  liner- iir-C'l.htriiv 

jetl  Joliansen 
ProitYl  DiYi^ner 

Rohert  F.nni nga 
Pnijci't 

Client 

S.ik*ni-Kei/er  Schonl  DiMrict 
(503)399-5290 

Cii  ade  span 
6-S 

CuiTenl  liuilding  cnpacirv 
925 

Current  building  area 
106.000  square  feel 

I'oral  project  costs 
$9.2  million 

C'ost  per  square  foot 

$s: 

space  per  student 
1 1 5 square  leet 

Cost  per  student 
$9,946 

Completion  date 
July  1995 


arlos  1 louck  Midtilc 
School  is  the  second 
new  niitldle  school 
rcccnily  designed  by 
DOW'A  for  the 
Siilcm-Kci/er  School  Districi. 

'Flic  ticsign  supports  the 
crcalion  ol  ihrcc  “houses”  ol 
classrooms  ihai  sen'c  as 
smallm*  teaching  or  learning 
cnvironnicius  or  “schools 
within  the  school.”  F.acli 
house  has  seven  classrooms 
and  a teacher  planning  area 
surrounding  a cimiinon  space 
for  lockers  and  sharing  op- 
j)ort unities.  4 he  houses  arc 
uniietl  in  a compact  two-story 
!)lock  with  a fourth  area  con- 
taining science  and  language 
ciassrooms. 

4'his  block  is  linked  to  tin* 
g\innasium/activiiy  areas  In’ 
means  of  a wide  interior 
“street”  that  oilers  a memo- 
rahle  orienting  feature  in  the 
school’s  tiesign.  'i’hc  main  en- 
trance is  located  at  niid-poim 
along  this  street  with  the 
school  library  directly  ahead. 
I''.xp!oraior\'  siud\’  classrooms 
arc  also  reached  tvoni  this 
central  street.  At  each  end  arc 
doLihlc-hciglu  cylindrical 
halls  distinguishing  the  major 
centers  of  activiiv. 


C'lassrtwms  Interior  Street  Gymnasium/ 


bxpkmilory 

Studies 


Front  of  school 


Interior  street 

The  school  and  parking  ar- 
eas are  placed  to  preserve 
rwo-rliirds  of  the  20-acre  site 
for  playfields.  Site  entries 
align  witit  die  main  entrance 
and  a nearin’  cross  street. 

C iarios  I louck  .Middle 
School  presents  a limad,  low 
luiikling  mass  to  the  viewer, 
anchored  by  the  larger  class- 
room and  g\’mnasiiiiii  masses 
at  each  end.  ■ 


Double  height  cylindrical  halls 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Special-Purpose  Facility 


Will.  B.  Itnicr,  Inc. 

f)l  1 'I’cnih  StrcL’i.  Suiic  JOO 

Si.  [.(uiis.  M( ) 6M01 

Rolicn  ( ).  Lin  If,  \\.\ 

(,M4)  4:i-.L>4J 

Design  team 
RoIkti  O.  Liiilf,  \L\ 

Pmu  ifKil-  ,i/hl  Pnni  ii\n 

Di'si^ncr 

Bud  Kell,  KK 

Project  ^ Itiuutrcr 

( diaries  .MeKciiiu 
Supavitaukut  ofSchunlf 

Id  ank  K I sc  he  I 
Prificiptil 

(dieiu 

L.ulue  Schnol  Oisii  ici 
(.si 4)  ‘J‘H-''US0 

(iradc  span 
6-S 

C'urreiU  building  capacilv 
"41 

('urrciit  building  area 
I04,S.s0  square  feel 

Building  area  before 
addifion/renovation 
scjuarc  leei 

Koial  project  costs 
.SK.^\0(I0 

Cost  per  square  fool 

Complerioti  date 
lanuarv 


liiDUE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Wm.  B.  Ittner,  Inc. 


As  pan  of  its  plan  to 
meet  increasing  de- 
mands lor  advanced 
insiniciional  iccli- 
nology  and  accom- 
modaic  a growing  sriidciu 
jiopiilaiion,  the  district  was 
challenged  lo  design  a li- 
iirary/media  center  addition 
that  meets  the  educational 
ohjccrivcs  wliilc  complement- 
ing tile  original  campus.  The 
high-profile,  .semicircular  li- 
hrary/metlia  center  addition 
completes  the  campus,  which 
is  located  on  a prominent 
West  St.  Louis  Caninty  sire. 
Lhe  masoniy  exterior  and 
rtHinded,  sianding-.seam  roof 
echoes  the  materials  used  in 
the  original  gym  nasi  um/eale- 
leria  huilding. 

An  unusual  opporuiniu  to 
lake  advantage  of  natural 
liglniiig  was  deveh'ped  In- 
making  the  slojiing  roof  over- 
hang wider  on  the  east  ami 
narrower  on  die  west.  Lhe 
vertical  windows,  which  en- 
circle the  siriiciiirc  and  \ ary 
in  decreasing  si/e  Irom  east  to 
west,  eaj)itali/e  on  ojninumi 
sunlight  throughout  the  day. 

d'he  interior  diffusing 
laiujis  tlistrilnile  uniform  light 
on  the  ilesktops  below  and 


Exterior  view  of  library/media  center 

cast  a soft  glow  on  die  vaulted 
wood  ceiling,  crearing  a warm, 
ojicn,  and  inviting  learning 
environment.  The  radial  de- 
sign of  the  ceiling  is  renecicd 
in  the  wood  stacLs  that  fan  (Hit 
like  spokes  from  the  oval  eir- 


Unique,  inviting  study  orea 


dilation  and  .supervision  desk 
in  the  room’s  center. 

'The  li bray/media  center’s 
enhanced  re.seareh  capabilities 
utilize  telecommunications, 
an  online  catalog,  and  a CH)- 
ROM  daraha.se.  ■ 


Centralized  circulation/supervislon  area 


Floor  plan 


Interior  view  of  librory/tnedia  center 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovation 


ISLANDER  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
MERCER  ISLAND,  WASHINGTON 

Erickson  McGovern  Peterson  Storoosii  Architects 


I-'incksou  .McGovern  Peterson 
Stornnsli  Architects 
ijnSouili  nisi  Sii'fet  Soul  It 
’I  ncom.i.WVX  ‘;S444 

Si  even  j.  Sior.nisli 
{2m  5 M OJOA 

Design  icnm 
kick  Ale(  in\(*ni 
l\irffhr-ni(.'hiir^c 

Sieveii  Siontitsli 
Pru/cil  /Uyhiftvf 

liitierliiig  (>ii“k  F.\cnson 
Mirhinifiti/  /v/(»/;/(vr.v 

(iliiilker  Puin.im  ( iollms  l\  Se«)U 

Struitiiriil  /o/i^ ///<•(■/;» 

Bri.in  I I-.ti  rnn 

(juhip  I'.n^inciT 

P.nn  l.iiiui 
C'licnt 

Mercer  Mnmi  Sclmoi  Disthci 

(inuie  span 
6-S 

(Airrenl  building  LMpiicilv 
S^d 

(’urrent  building  ;irc;i 
10", 670  sqture  (cel 

Building  ijrea  before 
addition/rcnoviUion 
70,  > 10  sqmtre  feet 

rotal  project  costs 
SS.S  million 

(lost  per  square  fool 

Ss: 

Space  per  student 
1 1 S square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
Sd,40() 

Completion  date 
Scptemiier  FW 


Islander  Middle  Sebon! 
consists  oflbrec  scjLir.ue 
buildings  originalh'  con- 
st rucied  in  I ^^5 1 and 
added  onto  in  1965.  The 
total  building  area  was  79J10 
square  feet,  not  including  1 1 
[)onablcs  on  site,  d'liis  exist- 
ing facilin'  housed  a snidem 
population  nfabom  BdO  sixth, 
sc\’ciuh,  and  cightli  graders 
and  desperatel)-  needed  both 
expansion  and  modcmizaiion. 

'I'he  greatest  challenge  was 
dial  no  interim  facilities  were 


availaiiie  to  house  die  sui- 
deiiis.  A fasl-irack,  six-iiionili 
const  ruction  sdicdulc  was  de- 
\ eloped  to  coniiiience  in 
February  and  iuiisli  in 
Sepicnihcr. 

'Hie  design  program  called 
for  eliminaiiiig  llie  portables, 
enlarg'ug  the  music  class- 
rooms,  and  adding  a 
g\'m/pliysical  cdiiation  tcacli- 
iiig  space. 

I'liirieen  classrooms  were 
added  to  die  main  Imildiiig, 
thus  eliiiiinaiinu'  die  need  for 


Sludenl  commons  (before  renovation) 


%. 

I • 


<■ 


Student  commons  (after  retK  ition) 


Main  hallway  (before  renovation) 


Main  hallway  (after  renovation) 
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Campus  floor  plan 


LIU’  h‘9 

ifei  LiKSv' 

a UWP 


r^  (-.-y  t: 

- N ■-'■'•li  ’ I ^ '•  U ^ 


% 


L''- 


lircak  the  iiionoioiiy  oldAUL 
New  eneriiy-ciriciem  wiiulows 
replaced  tlie  exisiinjr  hmul  of 
single  glazed  windows. 

Other  prohlcms  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  (aced 
were  exposed  ami  rapidly  de- 
tcrioraiing  nieehanieal  ami 
electrical  systems  that  ran 
from  hiiilding  to  huilding 
atop  walkway  roofs.  'These 
unsightly  lines  recpiired  a 
great  deal  of  maintenance. 

The  existing  electrical  service 
was  also  se\ereiy  iindersi/ed 
and  required  iipdaiingro 
nicei  current  and  future  tech- 
nology dentaiuls. 

The  existing  unit  ventila- 
tors in  each  room  were  re- 


placed with  eentrali/ed  hv- 
dronic  heating  iniits  loealetl 
in  the  attic.  'The  attic  [)r(i\'id- 
ed  a place  for  all  nev/  electri- 
cal system  nms,  new  plumb- 
ing system  |)ij)ing,  ami  die 
new  nieehanieal  system  and 
iluetwork. 

A earehil  jiannership  be- 
tween sebool  district,  areliiiect 
iitiilding  depariiuent,  and  con- 
tractor enabled  this  fast-track 
schedule  to  succeed.  Through 
limiting  areas  of  work  around 
the  stmlems  ami  doulile-sbift- 
ing  work  civws,  the  eoiuraetor 
got  a jump  on  the  schedule. 
During  summer  vacation  the 
contractor  was  able  to  take 
over  the  whole  campus.  H 


exisring  portables.  Kaeh  class- 
r{)(un  was  provided  witlt  T\" 
and  signal,  eiglu  eoinjniter 
stations,  and  intercom/iele- 
phone.  .Ml  of  these  systems 
originate  at  a central  net- 
working room.  A second 
gvmnasiiim  and  a physical  ed- 
ucation elassroom  were  added 
ad iaeent  to  the  e.visting  g}  ni. 
The  music  program  required 
tile  most  drastic  changes.  'The 
c.xisling  band  room,  orclies- 
tra/clioral  room,  and  stage 
were  expanded,  and  an  addi- 
tional miisie  room  was  con- 
st me  red. 

besides  the  added  s[)aecs.  a 
new  sloping  roof  was  built 
o\  er  the  e.xistiiig  fiat  roof. 

New  walls  were  wood-stud 
framing,  with  a eoncretc  lilock 
veneer  to  match  the  existing 
(Air  walls.  Stucco  fiiiisli  was 
adtlcii  throughout  to  help 


oi-o-ri^nDV  A\/M1  Art!  F. 


? ?5 
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Cq  iStcrKJ/ rnuittpurposs 


this  value  was  a parent-visitor 
welcome  center.  Flexibilit)’  of 
the  hicility  to  adapt  lo  eurricu- 
luni,  incorporation  of  a wide 
ran^e  of  conipurcr  technolo- 
gies, and  comiminily  use  of 
the  facility  ail  developed  Ironi 
community  values  to  coordi- 
ivaied  architectural  so  In  lions. 

Participants  in  the  school 
and  cotiiiimniry  activities  now 
rake  pride  and  ownership  in  a 
facilii)'  that  re  fleets  their  \ al- 
lies, input,  and  nc'cds.  ■ 


\ .-i 


Clossroom  corridor 


i-’ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovation 


ILMFH  /Vrchitccts,  Inc. 

1 30  Bisliop  Mien  Drive 
CiUiil)ritl;rc,  MA  02 1 3‘> 

Siephcii  iM'ialliJcndcT.  AIA 
(f»17)  W-2200 

Design  team 
Stephen  iTictllaeniier 
Prinapal-iu-ChiU'^c 

Mario  ’n)rn)dla 

})t  sip;i/  I^rnh  ijuil 

Charles  Plaisteii 

l^rojccf  Mdraprer,  Dcsijr/i  ,nhi 

Ihnintaitulimi 

Ridi.inl  Oja 

/Vt//ir/  MiiiK/p^cr.  Cun  struct  mi 

Dale  I .eiclich 
Project . hChUcct 
Todil  jersev 
Denial . ircbitCit 

(hndy  Stearns 
i'nrnitnrc/F.^/uii}/nciit  iw<l 

(yUsruorL 

C'licnt 

Xanset  Redunal  Schools 
("inS)  255-XSOO 

( Trade  span 

Current  building  capacity 
‘^50 

Current  building  area 
1 5 5,000  seprare  feet 

Building  area  before 
addirion/renovatinii 
105,000  s()iiarc  feet 

'rotal  project  costs 
SM.'^  millirm 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S96 

Space  per  student 
103  square  feet 

0)st  per  srudent 
Si5,U)2 

('ompletioii  date 
\prii‘l003 


NAUSET  REGIONAL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
ORLEANS,  MASSACHUSEnS 

KMFH  Architects,  Inc. 


This  regional  school 
district  dcciiled  on 
a program  of  reno- 
vMtions  and  addi- 
tions to  its  existing 
middle  scliooi  to  address  seri- 
ous overcrowding  aiul  inade- 
(|iiate  classroom  and  core  la- 
cilirics.  'The  existing  eomjdex 
consisted  of  a 10.37  neo-clas- 
sical high  school  ami  a major 
addition  of  two  classroom 
uings  Imili  in  1059,  Botli 
hiiildings  needed  major  reno- 
vations and  repairs  to  lu  ing 
them  to  current  standards. 

1*0  create  the  classroom 
space  ami  core  facilities  nee- 
essai')'  for  the  hiirgeoning  en- 
rollment, a 600-scat  aiulitori- 
um,  a lihraiy/media  center, 
and  an  additional  g}  tnnasium 
were  added,  along  with  nine 
new  classrooms',  shops,  art 
studios,  computer  labs,  sci- 
ence iahs,  ami  mnsie  i'acilities. 

part  of  the  cxtciisivc 
rci  ations,  the  19.37  struc- 
ture was  gutted  to  the  build- 
ing envelope  and  oui  litted 
with  new  partiliotis,  finishes, 
and  mechanical  sv  stems.  I'hc 
1050  building  was  stripped  to 
the  supcrstrucnire  and  entire- 
ly rebuilt.  A new  industrial 
arts  area  was  located  beneaib 
the  classrooms  in  the  new  ad- 
ditions, and  a new  cafeteria 
was  added  and  the  full-ser\'ice 
kitelieti  e.xpanded  to  sene  the 
increasing  ])0])idaiion. 

Placine:  ibo  newest  elass- 


Communily  entrance  to  musk  wing 


Auditorium 

room  additions,  with  their 
pitched  slate  ix)ofs  and  ciq)o- 
las,  at  the  exposed  ends  of  the 
1 059  structure  transformed 
the  two  un related  buildings 
into  a colicrciu  architectural 
complex.  'The  contemporary’ 
red  brick  walls  and  w’bitc  dec- 
orative trim  echo  inc  maien- 
als  of  the  older  building, 
while  the  green  ami  white  rile 
'‘frie/c”  adds  a whimsical  con- 
temporary touch.  ■ 


1.  -'.  .11 
y!  ■ 


MM 


Moin  corridor  in  original  building 


Bond  room 
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M1DDU-,  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


BPLU  Architects  & 
Rngineers,  Inc. 

W . 1 ii  y\  Street,  Suite  intl 
.\lcs;i,A/Ss2()| 

Rnn.iMI..  IVuTs.  \i\.  \\('V 
Design  team 

R.  n.ilil  I..  IWs.  AI.\..\ICR 
Prhjiijh/l-ifi  ('l'llrot• 

{ I'an  A.  K-ihuhcl,  \1A 

Pntji'if . U ihtfi'il 

Karin  i^innan,  AI  \ 

Project . Irchiti'ct 

(^arl  [ortlan.  AlA 
iWckS.  \lc(,cc,  AIA 
\llisoii  i ioskiiiii-Sunano.  \\\ 
Ralph  (!nnii'i<‘ 

pi  Jnch-oj  {'c,im 
l.arn'  Suniincrs 

( ,nir(rntlion  OPnvu 

C.Iiem 

Mcs.i  Piihlic  SchonK 

(/radc  sp.in 
■ •; 

(Airrent  huildinii  caiiacitN 

i.sno 

(hiiTcnt  building  area 
1 /'»~.000  sijiiarc  Icct 

l otal  project  costs 
Si  1 niillinii 

('.ost  per  square  foot 
S“0 

S[)ace  per  student 
1 1 1 M]uarc  feel 

C'ost  per  snuient 
SS.OOO 

Cionipletion  dare 
\ULMI''(  l‘^*H 


O.S.STAPLEY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


BPLW  Architects  & Engineers^  Inc. 


The  lilcstvle  oI  Mesa 
residents  is  based 
upon  acii\  iiies  in 
the  home  with  the 
family,  church,  or 
oiiuloor  social  activities  based 
upon  the  use  of  school  liasehali 
fields  and  g\'m  faciliues.  'There 
is  an  increased  enphasis  on  the 
needs  of  the  adult  eominimiU' 
and  a demand  from  the  jmhlic 
lor  evening  classes  in  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  j)mvides 
learning  experiences  in  ail  or- 
dereil  areas  ol  maiTs  knowl- 
edge yet  permits  tln‘  suideiit 
o[)iions  and  choices  about  the 
depth  and  di\ersil\  oi  his  in- 
terests. It  provides  experi- 
ences lirnad  enough  to  permit 
the  siiuleni  to  take  lull  aiUan- 
tage  ol  career  tipponiinities 
a\ail.ihle  to  him  in  the  com- 
iminit)  or  in  \ri/oiia. 

The  junior  high  school  ol- 
lers  the  snuient  not  only  the 
basic  courses  in  Taiglish, 
iiiaihcmaiics,  social  studies, 
language  arts,  ami  sciences  hut 
.tlso  a \arieiy  ot  cx|iloraior\ 
courses.  These  include  music, 
iiuhistnal  art.s,  aris/crali.s, 
business,  agriculture,  and 
jiiusica!  aliication.  Remedial 
reading  and  alternative  meth- 
ods ol  insinu'iion  iiuist  he 
.ivailahle  to  all  siudcnts. 

i'.ai^h  learning  area  aci  <mi- 
mod.iles  suulents  from  ages 
I ! to  14,  4 he  organi/.aiional 
pattern  lor  their  aciiviiies 
pnnides  for  diversity  in  ages 
as  well  as  instructional  pat- 
terns. Teachers  teach  a tlve- 
jH'iiod  day  so  it  is  iiecessar\’  to 
provide  ollice  space  lor  the 
teacher  during  jireparaiion 
periods.  ( dassrooms  arc 
planneil  m lie  in  use  six  peri- 
ods per  da\’  when  the  enroll- 
meiu  reaches  1 ,500  students. 

The  overall  design  scheme 
rcllecis  the  loc'al  innncnce  ol 
the  1 lohnkain  Indians  who 
settled  in  the  Mesa  area. 


Fioot  plan 


Aerial  view  from  southwest 

Desert  colors  are  rdlecicd  in 
slncco  finishes,  and  a coun- 
\ ard  created  In  various  struc  - 
tures remembers  rlie  ceremo- 
nial conrtv'anls  of  the  large 
lloiiokam  villages.  Kxterior 
classrooms  are  siip{)lenienlc(l 


with  natural  light  ili rough 
windows  of  various  si/.cs  and 
heights  to  control  sun  and 
provide  a varied  elevation, 
FVe-east  Indian  eharaciers  are 
fcjUurcd  flironghom  the 
school  as  highlights.  ■ 

•JS- 


Exterior  of  arts  department 


Medio  center 


ir‘N/Am\  / A\  /A  II  A 7^0 
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MIDDLE  SC:H00LS 
New  Clonsrioiction 


Anderson  l.a  Rocca  Anderson 
12  Pinvh.iM'  Suvi’t 
R\c,  NV  JO^SO 

Sieu-n  i .\  Rn<\  .i 

(OUiUfr 

Design  team 
Sirveii  I ..1  Ruu  m.  \1  \ 

l^.irhai.!  \iidtTMm.  \l  \ 

l\ir{hi  f 

\ll.m  \ndc!^^ll.  \i  \ 

l aii.  V S.  U.du‘1.  \i  \ 

keiir)clh  Pond 
/''*• /<V/  /)(  Wv^//i  '• 

\\  .i\  lu-  Rolm 

Wmu  ! !'  I u'licn 
Ml  j- !(,  !f  I 

\llK  1 lujiu' 

l ) (iii  ( iiM intiA 
/V', 

( liem 

W'w  I'.nrru  ld  Immi d • >1 
I’  dm  .lUon 

'dr.-lSd: 

(i ratio  span 

f>-S 

(dirroiu  huiltling  capaoiiN 

m) 

(airroiit  bnilding  area 
vn.(KHKi|.iai  o 

Total  (trtijooi  oosls 
N 1 2 intlimn 

('osf  per  st]iiaro  loot 
SI.:- 

Spare  per  sludont 
1 '-n  Mjiiaro  loot 

Cost  porstndom 

( (unjdction  date 
Si-ploinliei 


NEW  FAIRFIELD  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
NEW  FAIRFIELD,  CONNEQICUT 

Anderson  La  Rocca  Anderson 


Anew  midtile  school 
hiiili  at  llic  Iiigli 
st'hotd  site  solocil 
pmhlcnis  orilisirici 
wide  o\ mTowding; 
a docailo  ol  ilouhic  scsstons 
lor  the  coinhinetl  liigli  schotd 
and  middle  school;  arul  iiiadc- 
ipiatc  lihrancs.  science  lahs, 
.Mid  gun  latiliiies.  Project  re- 
tjiiiremcin>  included  ^ i 
gradcde\el  classrooms,  inaAi 
innin  sjiaco  at  motieraie  cost, 
support  spaces  auiilahle  (or 
coiniiuimiy  iisc,  anti  im- 
pro\ed  appearance  ol  the  ev 
isting  high  schc xd. 

Site  tiesign,  sign.igc,  luiild- 
ing  forms,  ami  roof  lines  ,ill 
einphasi/e  the  three  separate 
emr.mees  and  ulenuties  ol 
high  school,  miildle  school, 
.md  eoinnninii\  iaeiliiies. 

1 amkeapetl  jila/as  provule 
Indlers  frotn  parking  ami  ser 
\ ice  areas.  The  clock  tow  er 
anti  red  pyramid  roofs  pro 
\ tile  \ isnal  Itical  points. 


Mode! 

rite  nndiljc  school  pro- 
gram is  enhanced  liycolor- 
ctnleti  wings  lor  each  grade 
level;  ctimplete  voice,  video, 
and  data  w iring  linked  with 
the  liigli  seiiool:  full)- 
etpiijiped  seieiUT,  an,  music, 
ami  technology  facilities;  and 
classrooms,  stairs,  and  sup 
port  sjiatvs  tlesigned  ior  gootl 
ciiciil.uion  aiul  lle.\ilii}ii\ . 

Siting  the  new  middle 
school  adjacent  to  the  high 
st  iiotd  pennits  both  jirograms 


to  share  the  t‘visiing  jiool,  an 
ditovium,  library,  kiielien.  ami 
fields.  The  gym,  imtsie.  an. 
and  sophisticatetl  technolog) 
lab  are  lot  aied  Itir  easy  alter- 
hours  access  and  use  by  the 
eomnuinity.  .Moving  (irailcs  " 
anti  S from  the  high  school 
am!  C iratlc  6 from  die  inter 
mt‘diaie  sdiotil  provitietl 
necilctl  space  at  those  other 
hnildings. 

The  stmleiUs  eiijov  the 
bright,  visually  iiiieresring  m 
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toriors;  ihc  sinff  npprcciaies 
increased  space,  inipnncd 
cquipmeiu,  and  good  iny<ait; 
and  ibe  cnminuniiy  is  pleased 
idi  ctlucaiional,  recreational, 
social,  satei) , and  aesthetic 
iniprovenionts.  All  were 
achieved  (in  schedule  at  mod- 
erate cost  thanks  to  the  dedi  • 
cation  and  teamwork  of  ad- 
ministration, Iniildinu  coni- 
iniltee,  const riieiion  manaya*r, 
.nui  the  architect’s  design 
team.  ■ 


NEW  WINDSOR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


SnuMllic,  Orrick  nnd  jankn. 

Ltd. 

■'SJO  ^ nrk 
UaitiiiKMr, 

John  iv  ( )rric  k 
46110 

Design  team 

W’himcv.  Dailey.  ( !o\  \ Magnani 
( ‘ivil 

W’hiinev,  llnlex.  (ai\  \ \lagiiani 
Struitui\il  iMirniccr 

Sch.lenger/Pii/',  Ine. 

\t\  htniiuii'l.li\‘trh,(!  l '.n\inh\  f 

Client 

(iarroll  (auimv  l^ll)ile  Schools 
(4lO)"5l-3(l(K) 

(ip.ule  span 
O-S 

( airrenv  building  eapariry 

N()0 

Cur  rent  building  area 
S DOOO  siju.uv  icet 

'Foral  pmjeet  costs 
SS,  i million 

('osi  per  scjuare  fool 

S')" 

Space  per  studeiU 
1 bS  Mpiarc  te«*i 

Cost  per  student 
SIC4S0 

O)inpleiion  date 

Ink  lOO. 


Smeallie,  Orrick  and  Janka,  Ltd. 


The  itiiddle  school 
years  are  a transi- 
tional jK’riod  of 
growth  and  (level - 
opiiicnt,  both  men- 
tally and  pli\sicall\'.  lor  sui- 
denis  as  they  leave  elementary 
school  and  prcjxire  for  higli 
school.  'I  lie  middle  school 
program  shoidd  instill  in  stu- 
dents a confidence  tliat  the\' 
are  aide  to  learn,  that  they 
know  how  to  learn,  and  that 
learning  is  worthwhile.  10 
achieve  this,  a program  has 
been  designed  to  aeeomnio- 
(late  the  developmental  char- 
aeteristi('s  and  iini(]ue  needs 
ofthese  students.  It  must  con- 
sider the  social,  pliysieal,  psy  - 
chological, and  intellectual 
development  ol  each  ehilcL 
■ Design-  Smcallic,  Orrick 
and  janka,  Ltd.,  designed 
fle.vihility  into  the  school 
plan,  including  lour  instruc- 
tional team  jkkIs  (math,  social 
studies,  reading,  language  and 
seiettee).  two-sided  stage 
o[)ens  to  the  ealeteria  and 
gymnasium  to  accommodate 
small  Ol  large  groups.  Special 
education  and  computer 
classrooms  are  included. 

■ ( !iassroom  Inirniriire  - 
(dassmom  iurnishings  were 
selected  to  provide  Hcxihility 
in  classroom  arrangement, 
sti'raire.  ,md  teachinix  meth- 


Typical  entry 

ods.  Of  particular  eoricern  was 
the  integration  of  technology 
into  the  elas.sronm  and  identi- 
fying furniture  to  su|)port 
changing  insi motional  styles. 


jiUP . * 


■ 0)m[)utcr  Hardware — 
Admin istralivc,  instructional, 
and  media  functions  originate 
from  a \o\ell  Kthernet  local 
area  network  establislied  in  a 
lO-hasc  "T"  configuration. 
'Iwo  huh  locations  to  a hher- 
opiic  l)aekl)()iie  support  this 
to|U)l()g\'.  Kaeh  cla.ssmom, 
planning  atca,  and  adniinis- 
tradve  area  contains  at  least 
one  drop,  allowing  reirieva! 
of  admmistrniive  information 
instructional  software,  and 
various  media  from  these 
locations. 

■ Construction  .Materials-  - 
d'hese  ineiude  concrete,  ma- 
sonry, and  struerurai  steel 
framing.  'Hie  1 1\'A(!  has  oil- 
fired,  hot- water  l)oilers;  a 
rool-moLinted,  central  station 
and  air  handling  units  with 
chilled -water  cooling  coils.  H 


\ 


I * m 
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Medk)  cenler 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


Wakcly  Associates  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Inc, 

131  S.  Main  Sircci 
Mt.  Pleasant,  MI  4HS^'S 

John  P.  Jensen,  ,\I  \ 

Design  team 

John  P.  Jensen.  AlA 

Prifu  ipid  iii-ChiiriTc  ofDc\i^} 

llaroKlM.Hoog.  AiA 
Prajtrt  Arihitcct 

John  E.  1 laas,  AlA 
. iss'oiidti’  Di'd^icr 

Karl  (i\  Hamiian,  Jr . PI'* 
Mciiuwiuil  En^nurr 

MaeMillan  Associates 
Structural  lin^inirr< 

W'illiam  A.  Rutter,  RA 
Sitv  tuul  l.und\cafH'  Deu^u 

Client 

RceJ  (aiv  Area  Puhlii  Schools 
(616)S3i-:2{)l 

(irarie  span 

r.-x 

Current  building  eapaeirv 
323 

CAirreni  building  area 
s(|iiare  feel 

lotal  [)roject  costs 
S4  million 

0)St  per  square  foot 
S3V 

Space  per  student 
1 R)  s<|uare  feet 

(k)si  per  student 

s:,6M 

(k)inpletion  date 
\la\ 


I 


! 


1 


i 


REED  CITY  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
REED  CITY,  MICHIGAN 

Wakely  Associates  Mt.  Pleasant,  Inc. 


The  jTrojcct  involved 
rhe  planning  and 
devclopincni  of  a 
new  68,5()0-:a]iiarc- 
foot  facility  for  323 
students  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8 
to  replace  an  aging  and  fune- 
ricjnally  dclicient  junior  high 
building.  'I'lic  new  Aiciliiy  was 
designed  for  flexibility,  ev- 
pandability,  and  energ)*  con- 
ser\arJon  wliile  providing 
fnncrional,  sj)eciali/.cd  cdiica- 
tional  space.s  and  accoinniodat- 
ing  coiiTputcr  and  tcle-incdia 
technologies.  Khc  building 
Features  a sloped-roof  design 
and  aesthetic  treatment  of  tlic 
cxtericM’  with  syiu belie  plaster, 
poured  concrete,  and  niulrij)lc 
l)aiuls  ol  brick  niasunr).  I’be 
project  ineliidcs  extensive  site 
uork  and  pa\ cd  parking  for 
buses,  staff,  and  visitors. 

4 his  facility  comprises  a 
gx'itina.sium,  cafeteria,  kitchen, 
music  room,  computer  lab, 
and  23  ciassmoms.  4'hc  latter 
include  an  an  room,  life-skills 
lab,  four  science  labs,  and  indi- 
vidual .spaces  for  special  educa- 
tion, (.'bapicr  I,  and  gffteci  and 
talented  programs.  I'he  faciii- 
l)'  also  features  a 6,600-s(piare- 
foot  shared  media  center 
connected  to  the  existing  high 
sclioo!  building. 

Administration  spaces  ae- 
comuiodaie  the  general  oflice. 
principals,  and  coun.sei(jrs  and 
arc  located  to  pronde  optimum 
suj)cmsion  of  the  I)uilding. 

'Klie  new  media  center 
feauircs  technologically  cn- 
liancctl  distance  learning, 
mcilia  retrieval,  and  indircci 
lighting;  it  is  dosigncil  to  serve 
the  adjacent  high  school  as 
well  as  the  new  middle  scIkh)!. 
Kills  dual  fuiuaion  emplo\s 
savings  and  elficicncy  in 
cipiipment,  buihling,  and  stall. 

'I’ll is  project  provided  a 
uniijHc  opportunit}'  to  coin- 
p.irc  structuial  system  costs. 
Kile  arcliilcct  resea  relied  lIc- 

, i 


Entry 


Joint  US6  media  center 


sign  options  conijinring  rhe 
eoinmon  design  assumption 
tlial  tile  cost  of  a wood-mi.ss 
roofing  system  with  shingles 
is  significantly  less  than  a sini- 
pliflcil  steel  joist  ami  niein- 


bi  ane  roof  system,  Khc  steel 
and  mcnihranc  system  was  ac- 
tually shown  to  he  more  cost- 
cflcetivc  in  comparison  and 
was  fully  employed  throiigli- 
oiil  the  project.  ■ 
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I -VaODLE  SCHOOLS 
I Renovation/Addition 


SAGE  PARK  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
WINDSOR,  CONNEQICUT 

The  S/L/A/M  CoilaboroHve/Russell  Gibson  von  Dohlen 


'I'ho  S/I7A/M  Collabonitivc/ 
Russell  Gibson  von  Dohlen 
2S[  F;irmin|rton  A vomit: 
l*annini,rtnn,  C T 060^2 

Roy  K.CooL,  AI  \ 

(860)677  8^ ^6 

Design  loam 
Roy  K.  C!(U)!<,  AlA 
Pnuciptil-in-Cljfir^t' 

ClinsLojilior  D.  Wiilums.  AlA 

l^ro/trr  /)cy/(>v/<7- 

Mark'rassin.iri 
Prnjtrt  . In  hilnt 

Karl  hVcy,  Rl< 

Sintci m ill  hji^inccr 

Rohorl  K Ijingticltl, Jr, 
lutruUuipi’  ArthiieU 

lir.niioru  I ).  Aiulorson 

(.'o/tslnirtfo/i  .‘L ih’in isfi \i hfr 

Janioo  K.  1. mi  nor 
hne/ior  I )iMp7i 

n\'l  1 iMiuinoors,  Int. 
Mtrl>(iniu/I/I'.lti triuii  I'.np^inccK 

John  r.  C7illah:m  iS:  Son 
('.ontvti^  lor 

Sio\o  Lak.ius 
PfM)lo(;;ri/j}h\ 

('liont 

W'iiuiMir  Piihho  StimoK 
(860)688-?6U 

(iradc  span 
6 8 

('iirront  building  capacilv 

1,200 

Current  building  area 
t75.()()0  siju.uT  fool 

Building  aroa  bolbro 
addition/rciiovation 
i I \000  si|ii:iro  fool 

'Totid  project  costs 
S7. 1 million 

('ost  ()cr  square  foot 
S41 

Space  per  student 
146  square  loci 

Cost  per  stiidont 

S\6r 

('onipletion  date 
SepioinbiT  1061 


The  driving  forces 

behind  the  new  :ul- 
iliiion  and  overall 
improvements  to 
Sage  Park  School 
were  the  neetl  to  add  400 
si.vth-gradc  students  to  the  ex* 
istiiig  ses’cnih  and  eighih 
grade  pojuilaLion  and  to  cre- 
ate a middle  scliool  from  this 
1060s  junior  high  school. 
Program  elements  of  the  pm- 
jeer  required  the  1,200-siu- 
tleni  middle  scliooi  to  lie 
planned  around  the  team 
tcachingconcepr  and  also 
(irovide  for  unified  arts. 

4 he  architect’s  ciiallengc 
Ia\'  in  incorjmraiing  all  ilie 
program  elements,  improving 
and  upgrading  the  existing 
1 i S, (100 -square-foot  building, 
and  d.esigniiig  a new  atldiiifin 
to  enh.uH’c  rJic  scliool’s  image. 

file  solution  i.s  a 60,000- 
square-foot,  iwo-stoiy.  steel  - 
frame  addition  -located  in 
front  I'frhc  existing  Iniilding 
that  creates  a distinctive  en- 
trance. The  existing  school  and 
addition  groups  the  three  grades 
into  sepai*aie  learning  clusters, 
pnn  ides  faculty  planning  areas 
for  leaching  teams  within  each 
cliistei',  and  includes  a imi(ied 
.ms  duster.  4 1ic  addition  also 
houses  a 7,2()0-squarc-fooi  me- 
dia center.  g\  ninasiiim,  am!  re 
located  ailminist ration  and 
nurse  s ofliccs.  ImjHovcmenis 
to  the  existing  building  include 
new  auditorium  seating  and  air 
i<mditioning,  code  compliance, 
inodcmi/aiion  of  science  iaho- 
ra  lories  am  I industrial  arts 
rooms,  and  improvemcni.s  to 
finislics  ami  ligliiing.  ■ 


Entrance 


Food  lab 


Overview 


T- 

4 
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MTODLE  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


SILVER  CREEK  MIDDLE/HIGH  SCHOOL 
SILVER  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

I Habiterra  Associates 


Fiabiicrra  ;Vssocialcs 
Main  Sircei 
P.O.  Box  609 
Jamestown,  NV  14702 
Paul  R.IlcMlin.  \\\ 
('16)664-4710 

Oesigii  team 
Paul  k.  1 Icdin,  \IA 
Prajcit  Anhitcct 

I'll  ward  (7  I laiisnn,  Si-. 

ProH'a  (Aoi'il'mutnr 

Wilson,  Klacs,  Bmckcr 
\\  orden,  PC! 

iixhduiud/FJa'irii'til  Eiipfidr^ 

S trucru  ra  1 1 n p ncc  ri  ng 
(iorponuinii 
Sirucmnil  /'j/(r/wc'ir.v 

Client 

Silver  Creek  (!emral  School 
(716)934-260' 

Grade  span 
6-12 

Current  huilding  capacity 
225 

Cmrrent  building  area 
16.420  scpiare  leet 

Building  area  before 
ad  d i tion/r  eno  va  ti  (Ui 
170,472  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$1.5  million 

C!ost  per  s(|uare  foot 
S92 

Space  per  student 
1 scjuaiv  led 

C!ost  per  .student 
S6,724 

Completion  date 
Sepiemher  199S 


The  latest  addition  to 
Silver  Oeek 
(Central  School 
could  have  fol- 
lowed a I lollyw'ood 
script.  During  a hmeh  meet- 
ing, the  architect  and  aiiinims- 
iraiors  brainstormed  how  best 
ro  accommodate  a desire  lo 
break  the  mold  of  a fonr-cor- 
iicr,  four-wall  classroom.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding computer  and  media 
technology  learning  o[>poriu- 
niries  w ithin  the  school  need- 
ed to  (je  more  easily  integrat- 
ed into  the  curriculum. 

An  initial  concept  of  a tivc- 
sided.  fivc-comcr  classroom 
configuration  wrapping 
around  a central,  multitiered 
commons  and  linking  two  ex- 
isting cInssroc)in  wings  w'as 
sketched  out  on  a dinner  naf)- 
kin.  Refinements  were  devel- 
oped through  on-site  commit- 
tee meetings  and  eventuallv 


Commons  Eosl 

adojiicd  by  ilic  school  hoard. 

Once  eonstruetioii  was 
completed,  die  educational 
opportunities  were  ajipareni 
to  all.  The  classrooms  allow  <i 
variety  of  sealing  ctiiiiiguni- 
tions  and  “special  interest” 
corners.  The  commons,  with 
its  rcar-scrcen  projection 
monitors  and  “surround 


sound”  audio  system,  lostcrs 
collaborative  teaching  he- 
iw’cen  classes.  Compelling 
learning  experiences  utili/.ing 
the  best  in  multimedia,  on-air 
broadcast,  distance  learning, 
and  computer  generated  for- 
mats arc  now  an  integral 
component  of  the  normal 
class  day.  ■ 


Floor  plon  Commons  North 
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GUARANTEES  FOR  GROWTH 

By  Mark  Ward,  Sr. 


Perfon/unrce  cant  meting  offers  schools  a v:ny 
to  install  building  ajnipnieiit  thal  Improves 
cuerp^'  ami  operating  efficiency — and  fund  it 
through  savings  the  equipment  generates. 


Dthino  (Minn.)  School  Disirici  luis  faced  li^iu  Inul- 
i gels,  a growing  backlog  of  deferred  maintenanee,  and 
i parental  eomplainis  aboui  uncomfortable  classrooms. 

I But  Sii|KM'iiUendem  Jim  Toole  has  iouiul  an  answer — 
•JL.  and  so  hir  it  hasn’t  cost  him  a dime. 

In  1989,  ibe  slate  of  MinnesoUi,  with  llie  support  of  education- 
al associations,  amended  its  pmeiirement  law  to  pennit  “perfor- 
mance contracting."  This  innovative  approach  lets  sciiools  install 


new  equipment  that  improves  energy'  and  operating  effirienc) , 
and  then  fund  it  directly  from  the  savings  generated. 

Three  years  ago,  'Toole  .signed  an  agreement  widi  an  energ)’ 
service  eompanv  (KSCX)),  one  of  a growing  number  of  naii{)nal 
firms  that  offer  jierformance  eon'.racting  to  school  distrieus,  'The 
linn  guaranteed  that  by  Installing  the  recomiiiend(;d  equipment 
Delano  would  obtain  annual  energy  and  operational  savings  of 
S72,67.i  over  a 10-year  period.  Under  the  agreement  with  this  KS- 
(X),  if  the  .sa\nngs  weren’t  realized  the  KSCXJ  would  annually  re- 
fund the  shortfall  to  die  district. 

“Based  on  tlie  audit  results,"  'I'oole  reports,  “the  program  is 
meeting  our  financial  objectives  and  helping  us  balance  our  bud- 
get during  difficult  economic  times."  With  three  scluiols  serving 
l„s00  students,  Delano  School  District  has  used  the  monies 
saved  to  install  temperature  controls,  lighting  retrofits,  new  boil- 
ers, variable  sjieed  tan  dri\es,  mechanical  repairs,  and  cafeteria 

CRISIS-FREE  MAINTENANCI 

At  the  Houston  (Texas)  Independent  School  District — the  na- 
tion's fifth  largest  system  with  198,000  students— Focilities 
Manager  Joyce  Moss-Clay  installed  a computerized  main- 
tenance planning  and  control  (MPAC)  system  two  years  ago.  'Tt 
incorporates  an  automated  work  order  system  for  all  mainte- 
nance needs/  she  explains,  "dramatically  shifting  the  mainte- 
nance [department]  from  a reactive  and  emergency  mode  to  a 
planned  and  preventive  mode." 

According  to  Moss-Clay,  Houston's  MPAC  system  features  sev- 
en modules — stores,  maintenance,  advanced  security,  tool  con- 
trol, interface  tools,  project  tracking,  and  project  planning  and 
scheduling.  The  district  employs  more  than  1 ,000  maintenance 
personnel  who  oversee  244  building.s,  20  million  square  feet  of 
classroom  space,  and  a fleet  of  600  service  vehicles  and  1,025 
buses. 

Annual  savings  of  $2.2  million  have  been  realized,  MossClay 
reports,  by  systematic  maintenance,  reduced  paperwork,  and  pre- 
venting crises  before  they  happen.  Since  the  MPAC  system  paid 
for  itself  the  first  year,  operational  savings  can  now  be  applied  to- 
ward facility  upgrades  and  equipment  or  educational  needs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  maintenance  task — and  the  opportunity 
for  automation — is  further  illustrated  by  Memphis  (Tenn  ) City 
Schools.  During  the  1994-95  school  year,  the  district's  mainte- 
nance department  received  an  averoge  3,033  service  requests 
per  month.  Altogether  the  office  initiated  more  than  31,000 
work  orders  during  the  year. 

Superintendent  Gerry  House  teamed  with  a facilities  mainte- 
nance contractor  and,  with  the  help  of  computerization, 
achieved  a completion  rate  of  85  percent— including  the  repair 
of  more  than  20,000  window  panes  over  the  post  two  years.  By 
taking  a proactive  approach  to  maintenance,  she  says,  "The 
morale  of  employees  has  improved  tremendously  and  my 


i xU 
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kilchcn  ret  milt  s. 

“W'c  now  lia\  c a handle  on  coniro!lin|r  our  huildinjrs  and  arc 
seeing  a droj)  in  eomlort  complaints, ” adds  'Toole.  .Ml  positive 
cash  llou  is  l)cing  put  into  educational  |nirj)oscs,  and  the  super- 
iiuendeni  is  especially  i^ra Lifted  tliat  performance  contracting  has 
hrought  his  schools  a long-term  sohiiion. 

I hough  IX’lano  is  a rural  njiniminity.  he  notes  Minnc.tpnlis  is 
jus!  4^  miles  a\va\  and  the  district  must  hracc  for  growth. 

Since  state  law  o[)cncd  the  way  for  performance  contracting, 
other  districts  also  ha\  e henefuted: 

■ \t  nawson-Hoyd  School  District,  W'hich  serves  750  students 
aiul  is  located  ahoul  ItiO  miles  w-esr  ofthc  'Twin  Cities, 
Suf)eiintendem  Brad  .Madsen  reports  yearly  energy  and  opera- 
tional savings  of  more  than  .S1(K),0()0  through  a recent  [lerfor 
mance- based  contract  with  a national  I'.S(X).  Savings  are  being 
u^e(l  to  cover  ongoing  scr\  iee  aiul  rctrotli  c<jsis. 

II  In  rural  northern  .Minnesota,  (hand  Rapids  Public  School 
District  has  1 1 Ituildings  spread  ewer  a large  area — making  it 
haril  ior  staff  to  <leicct  and  respond  [)rouiptly  to  etpiipmciii 
emergencies.  1 low  e\  er,  the  tlistriet  bias  heen  guaranteed 
S446/)i6  a year  in  savings  from  die  KSCO  ir  hired  in 
Lighting,  temperature,  and  mcehaiiieai  sx’srems  have  heen  retro- 
fitted and  connected  to  a central  nionitoritig  system. 

"W'e  eouhl  newer  have  aeeomplished  in  fi\e  years,  on  our  own, 
what  was  tlone  to  !m(irove  our  Iniildings  in  just  f)iie  \'ear,"  re- 
jiorts  Ben  I law  kins,  assistant  superintendent  lor  ihiancc  and  op- 


principals  are  saying  they  can  now  refocus  on  educational 
needs." 

"Every  paper  transaction  you  make  wastes  dollars  that  could 
go  to  the  classroom,"  remarks  Allen  Winder,  director  of  public 
services  for  J.D.  Edwards  & Co.,  a Denver-based  software 
provider  experienced  in  working  with  school  systems.  "The  so- 
lution is  to  let  the  data,  rather  than  the  people,  do  more  of  the 
interacting," 

Winder  explains  that  organizations  traditionally  employ  a 
series  of  paper  transactions  that  are  processed  sequentially; 
for  example,  a work  order  is  handed  from  one  person  to  the 
next,  down  the  chain  of  affected  offices.  The  previous  genera- 
tion of  school  software,  he  points  out,  simply  put  this  sequential 
process  on  computers. 

"Today's  technology  eliminates  the  paper  trail  and  makes 
the  sequence  happen  automatically — both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally," Winder  says.  "So  if  someone  needs  a spare  part, 
the  computer  system  can  automatically  check  the  inventory,  or- 
der additional  parts  if  the  stock  is  low,  make  sure  the  mechanic 
is  certified,  and  use  the  data  to  help  predict  when  that  part 
should  be  serviced  or  replaced  in  other  pieces  of  equipment." 

Before,  each  of  these  steps  would  have  required  a separate 
paper  transaction  involving  at  least  two  people.  By  automating 
the  entire  sequence.  Winder  says  the  North  Star  Borough 
School  System,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  saved  $400,000  per  year 
and  hired  six  new  teachers. 

Bigger  schools/  greater  savings 

"So  for  the  system  has  worked  best  for  school  districts  that 
have  diverse  equipment,  ore  geographically  dispersed,  and 
have  at  least  50  to  1 00  maintenance  staff,"  suggests  Chet 
Talley,  director  of  the  public  sector  group  for  TSW 


craiions. 

■ Nor  only  ha\'c  Spring  Lake  Park  Scliools  generated  enough 
savings  to  afford  needed  equipment  ujigrades,  bur  the  districr — 
in  its  first  year  of  a performanee  conrraet — also  earned  an  cnerg)' 
rebate  of  $71,402  from  Nnrihern  States  Powder  for  reducing 
povs'cr  plant  denumd. 

“Like  other  distiieis,  ours  is  beset  In  grow  ing  linaneial  limita- 
tions,” remarks  Snpenniendent  Chris  I luher,  who  oversees  six 
schools  with  4,000  students.  "The  time  was  right  for  upgrading 
our  sysiems,  and  we  were  pleased  to  discover  this  new  source  rif 
funiling.” 

II  Alinneapolis  Public  Schools  Itave  installed  lighting  reiroiiis 
and  heating,  ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  (I1\'  V(>)  improve- 
ments in  67  hiiildings  through  a guaranteed  performanee  con- 
tract with  an  I'.SCX).  Savings  ol  S45  million  over  10  years  are 
jirojected  as  enicient  classroom  lighting  im[)roves  illumination 
lor  students  ami  cuts  power  plant  demand. 

“Jl  will  lienefii  the  ilistrict  financially  ihrough  enegy  sav- 
ings,” says  Superintendent  Peter  1 lutehinscin,  "while  helping  to 
curb  air  pollution  in  our  community.” 

W'idc.sprcad  use 

U'hile  upgrailes  ami  improvements  are  unique  to  the  needs  ol 
each  sclino!  district,  the  success  ol  performance  eoniracting  is 
not  unique  to  .Minnesota.  Derna’t  Public  Schools,  for  c.xample, 
are  e.xpecling  to  save  S2.7  nullion  over  10  years  from,  a jierfor- 


Internotional,  Aflanta,  which  installed  the  MPAC  program  for 
Houston  public  schools.  "But  there  also  are  vendors  with  PC- 
based  solutions  for  smaller  districts." 

Talley  estimates  that  some  200  companies  offer  computer- 
ized maintenance  programs  for  schools,  from  "mom-and-pop 
operations  on  up."  However,  he  reports  only  a limited  number 
of  vendors  are  active  on  a national  basis  and  able  to  serve 
large  school  systems.  Winder  agrees  and  puts  the  number  of 
major  vendors  at  "probably  three  or  four,  with  the  rest  being 
regional  players." 

Executive  Director  Larry  Fenster  of  ServiceMaster,  Downers 
Grove,  111.,  says  school  districts  "have  a lot  of  software  to 
choose  from,  but  it  doesn't  ensure  that  you  can  do  a computer- 
ized maintenance  program.  It's  like  having  a word  processing 
program.  You  have  the  software,  but  does  that  mean  you  can 
write  a novel?" 

The  challenge  is  "bringing  it  all  together,"  adds  Fenster. 
ServiceMaster  also  offers  schools  the  option  of  contracting  out 
their  maintenance,  grounds,  and  facilities  management. 

"There's  a difference  between  outsourcing  and  ouftasking," 
Fenster  continues.  "Outtasking  is  when  you  contract  with  a 
company  for  a specific  project,  such  as  hiring  a janitorial  firm 
to  clean  floors.  Outsourcing  is  a partnership  where  you  and 
the  contractor  make  a common  goal  and  look  at  the  big  pic- 
ture of  the  entire  physical  plant." 

Finally,  Moss-Clay  points  out  a significant  spin-off  benefit  re- 
alized from  installing  her  district's  maintenance  planning  and 
control  system.  "The  training  received  by  district  employees," 
she  concludes,  "has  given  them  the  chance  to  develop  skills 
that  will  ensure  their  ability  to  use  tecfinology  of  the  present 
and  the  future." 

—M.W. 
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in.uuc  CDiunict  in  In  P.imui  (Ohio)  Ciiv  Sdiools. 

business  .\lnn;it»cr  Ken  Bnind  imies  ihe  siilmriun  (llovd-.iinl  dis- 
irici  saved  laxpawrs  S.^()0,n(l()  and  an  polluiaiu  emissions  hy 
nearK  liali. 

School  Sn[)erimcndein  Ioscj)ii  I,.u'orun:i  ofC^liarlcs  ('ouiu\, 
Md.,  was  nuaranieed  S46S,2^2  m annual  savings  hy  his  ilisirici's 
perlorinaiuv  conn-ai  i - an  ainonm  exceeded  hy  S.\(KK)  die  firsi 
year,  S2 5,000  die  second  year,  aiul  a projei  ied  SP^(),0(K)  die 
diird.  \nd  in  Presipie  Isle  Schools,  locaied  ai  die  iiordierii  end  ol 
Maine.  J!,400  siudeiiis  air  eiijo}  iii”  niorc  coniloriahle  class- 
miHiis,  and  ilisiriei  adiniinsirators  are  eiiioyinn  S44.^»h>  ol’sa\  - 
inns  surplus  atier  luo  \ears  ol  the  performance  conlracL 

Conce])ts  for  contracts 

Vpiiip  eijuipmem  and  deferred  mainieiiance  are  licking  dine 
heunhs  lor  die  nai  ion's  school  < list  ni  ls,  I'lie  I’.S.  ( ienei  al 
Accniiiidng  Office  reporis  dial  one  diird  of  America’s  schools 
need  ‘*e\iciisi\c"  repair.  Nearly  60  [lercent  have  ai  least  one  ina- 
jor  huildnig  feaiiire  m significant  liisrepair,  and  4 1 percent  suffer 
from  unsatisfacioiy  energ\'  ciricieiic) . 

riiose  findings  aren't  surprising.  In  fact,  a P^OI  study  h\  the 
\inericaii  Association  of  School  Adniinisirators  showed  ilut 
ilirce  fourths  of  L’.S.  schools  were  hiiilt  more  than  - ^ years  ago. 

“Hack  then,  tlic  need  lor  new  scliooK  reijuired  last-jiaced  coii' 
striiction.  and  little  atieniion  was  paiil  to  energy  and  ojierational 
eincieiicy,"  |>oints  out  Hoh  Sniitli  of  I lone\  well  School  Ser\iccs, 
Minneapolis,  which  has  performed  contracts  for  more  than  1.000 
districts  around  the  counti'\ . “Hut  hecause  school  hoards  and  ad- 
ministrators do  not  have  the  resources  to  hudget  lor  jiropcr 
maintenance,  e\cn  ncuer  facilities  can  fall  into  the  maior  capita! 
fl\-iip  categor\ 

Smith  descrihes  guaranteed  performance  coiiti  cts  as  “sell- 
funding programs  iliai  lc\erage  moiie\  savetl  on  cnerg\  and  op 
crating  costs  to  pa\  for  ilie  required  luiilding  iinj-)ro\  emenis.  4 he 
performiince  contraetor  usually  arranges  financing,  most  often 
through  a lease-purchase  agreement.  School  officials  in  efleci 
pay  for  the  hiiilding  improvements  and  financing  fees  out  of  then* 
cuiTeiii  operating  lmdgets,“ 

The  apfiroacli  offers  an  alteriialive  to  the  traditional  specifica 
non  and  hidding  jinu'ess,  Smith  continues,  hy  instead  “holding 
the  KS(4)  accoiintahle  tor  performance.  If  tlu*  guarantee  isn't 
met,  the  contractor  pa\s  up."  In  addition,  he  points  out,  once  the 
guaranteed  savings  amount  is  reacheii  any  surplus  funds  arc  re- 
tained hy  the  district  to  he  used  for  other  needs. 

To  thos"  who  suggest  performance  contracting  circumvents 
compel iii^e  hidding  and  ciiis  e»nt  small  \endors,  .Siniili  replies, 

“In  most  cases  performanee  coniract(;iS  suhniit  detailed  propos 
als  to  school  hoards,  who  select  the  iiest  orgaiii/ation  to  meet 
their  needs."  \h>st,  if  not  all,  large  KS(X)s  sulicontraet  work  to 
smaller  local  firms,  he  adds,  ihough  “all  snhconiraclcd  work  is 
ilie  rcspoiisihilit}'  of  tlie  jicriormancc  contractor." 
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iiulccd,  much  of  the  value  a performance  coiuracior  hrings  to 
the  jol)  “is  ilic  al)ilit\-  to  link  our  customers  to  a network  of  fieo  • 
pie  who  know  how  to  make  Iniilding-s  ojierate  elficiendy  while 
improving  a lacilit\’’s  infraslrueiiire  and  providing  long-term  sav- 
ings.” iwplains  Cdmck  1 lall,  K-IJ  Manager  at  Landis  iN  Ciyr 
powers  hie.,  Huffalo  C irove,  Ilk,  winch  senrs  school  liistricts  na- 
lionwidc. 

! lall  descrihes  six  steps  in  performance  eoiuraecing-  - assessing 
needs,  analyzing  current  conditions,  reviewing  energy  expen.ses. 
eondueting  an  energy  and  operational  audit,  iinplementing  an 
upgrade  plan,  and  providing  long-term  training  and  support  for 
school  st.dl. 

“In  maty  cases,  a M percent  savings  Is  realized"  in  energy  and 
operational  eoxts,  concludes  I lall,  and  these  savings  “make  per- 
formaiuv  eomraciing  a sclf-finuliiig,  positive  cash-flow  prodiie- 
nig  program." 

Shirley  I laiisen.  presideni  of  tiie  consulting  firm  1 lansen 
.A.ssociates,  ,\nnapolis,  Aid.,  slates  that  energy  savings  of'M  per- 
cent are  a t\’pieal  heiiehmark.  “One  wav  f<>  think  of  jierfomianee 
eontraeting."  she  explains,  “is  to  imagine  wluit  ei)uld  he  done  if 

jiereent  ofyoiir  utilitv'  hill  (or  the  next  10  years  was  a\’ailahle 
m cash  toda\ 

for  example,  a \ early  inihf\’  hill  of $400, 000  could  gi\e  a 
si'hool  district  access  to  “aliout  $1  million  in  new  or  inijiroveil 
eqm|imenl  at  no  out-of-pocket  expense  except  for  niiministrative 
lime,"  noies  I lansen,  amhor  of  tlie  hook  Paittmunhc  ('nniniitw^ 
for  / j/r/  gr  <wil  Environmandl  Systems. 

“I  lowcver,  the  financing  differs  from  a conveiuional  install- 
mem  loan  in  one  iinporiant  way,"  concludes  I lansen.  “Perfor- 
manee contractors  gnaraniee  the  improvements  they  ]im\  iile  will 
supply  the  money  to  make  the  monthly  pa\  nients."  hi  addition, 
financing  mechanisms  have  evolvcil  simr  the  fOHDs  to  keep  pace 
u nh  changing  times. 

.\  dccaile  ago,  most  performance  contractors  operated  on 
“shared  s;i\  ings."  in  which  they  reaped  a portion  <4  clients'  aeiiial 
dollar  savings  on  energ\-  costs.  P>m  when  cnerg\  [irices  fell  in  the 
mid  IPSOs,  lTCX)s  were  often  iinalile  to  recoil j)  their  invest- 
ments. ,\s  the  hiisiness  hceame  more  risky,  ITC'Os  were  charged 
higlier  interest  rates  hy  their  lenders. 

,\s  a result,  the  emphasis  in  perforniance  contracting  loikn  is 
on  “guaranteed  sa\  ings.”  .\ccording  to  1 lansen,  “Hie  foeiis  is  on 
the  eiierg}.  not  the  ilnllar,  savings." 

I low  ever,  most  school  districts  are  attracted  to  the  longer 
term  solution  ofa  comprchensi\e  cnergx-sa\  ing  program.  1 Icrc 
the  llnaiicing  mechanisms  ‘Aisually  tall  under  .some  \ ariaiion  of 
giiaraoieetl  s;ning^,"  notes  I lansen,  “w  hich  has  a fixed  paymen 
structure  with  giiarameeil  energ}’  savings.  Still  otlier  variations 
depend  upon  tlie  tax-exempt  status  of  the  customer,  such  as  iiui- 
nieipal  leasing  and  tax-exempt  insiallinenr/purchase." 

In  recent  \ ears  1 lan.sen's  firm  has  heljicd  sef  national  standards 
fm- perlomiancc  contracting  under  a federal  L)ci)arlmeiu  of 
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Tdhnninuy  has 
iraiislorincil  the 
locus  of  the  cdiiea  • 
tiuiul  process  Imm 
w hat  IS  heinu  lauc.lo 
to  the  \\a\  it  is  heinj^  taii^»hl. 

I'his  u’cliiioIoipcMl  traits- 
lomtation  dciiiaiuls  lcarmn<‘ 
spaces  that  provide  a (Iranian- 
call)  new  and  dillercni  pli\ st- 
eal cmiromiuMit. 

1 loused  in  a 40-\  car  old  la- 
cilit\ , ( hnaha’s  Wesiside 
School  Disiriei  (nistrict  66) 
coinniiited  its  atlminisiraiion, 
lactilty,  and  stiiilcnts  to  nieci- 
inu  the  challetuics  demanded 
h\  this  tiansinrinaliom  I hc 
solution  is  relleeicd  in  the 
phased  I dOdlOO-stpiaredooi 
reno\aiioii  of  the  district's 
iiiiddlc  school,  u Inch  houses 
seumth  and  eiuhth-[iradc 
( lasses  Iroin  ll\c  k -6  ieeder 
schools.  1 he  apjiroach  taken 
IS  iri  lold:  a thenulie  enri ini 
hull,  a new  deli\  cr\‘  and  inan- 
anement  s\stcni  thrmiuh  cs- 
tensne  use  ol  technoloivy,  and 
the  expansion  nl  its  usci  -pop 
Illation  to  inehidc  the  com 
ninnilN  at  larye. 

rite  district  rcco^ni/ed  the 
ncccssii)  ol  providinu  a 
nniciue  arehitectural  physical 
enviromnem.  The  challenge 
is  I ri  atinp  .»  respnnsi\  c cm  i- 
ronnieiil  to  accominod.Ue.  il 


Entry 


lustrate.  and  cncourai^c  the 
approacii.  I his  challcni^c  was 
met  hy  placinii  kc)’ elements 
ihrou[,diout  the  exist  inu,  faeili- 
t\ . ciian[ritiir  its  jicrsonalit)'. 

Desiirncd  around  louraea- 
deniie  “houses,"  a new  tnedia 
center  that  senes  as  a 'iuih  of 
(echnolo[ry,"  and  a staic-ol 
the  art  nen\orkinx  system. 
Mihjeet  matter  and  resources 
are  hrouuht  toj^ether.  l aeh 
“academic  hotisc"  intetrraies 
math,  science,  F.nglish,  and 
history  classes  around  a lutur- 
istie  “diseoverv  center"  or 


technology  resource  huh. 

Ill  esc  diseo\er\  centers 
I unction  as  loeali/ed  exieii' 
sions  of  the  media  center, 
h'ach  discover)  eenter,  de  - 
siymed  as  a “space  shif)  lor  in- 
lormation  nati^alion."  jiro- 
\ ides  a variety  of  imillimedia 
deli\er\  de\  ices  to  hel[)  make 
connections  hetxveen  theory 
and  subject  matter.  Other  key 
elements  in  the  renovation 
are  the  development  of  a 
comhined  leehnoioyr\'  explo- 
ration and  (aiuil)'-livinii  eur- 
riculum,  several  present  a lion 
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iiiviis,  ^uhI  a nc\s  commons 
:h;u  nils  an  cxisiing  ciiijil)' 
conriwinl  .iml  lies  ioi>e(}KT 
ihc  e\isiiim  faciliiy. 

In  Ivceping  with  a respon- 
sive desijrn,  the  areliiiecturc 
becomes  die  elcmeiu  that  sets 
ihe  mood  for  an  inicraciivc 
learnin'r  environment. 
Maierials  are  evpresscil  and 
relied  their  int endec!  uses, 

( Conned  ions  hciween  areas 
.ire  expressed  to  [irovidc 
rliyihin  and  ideniit\^  ihroiigli- 
oiii.  Li^iitinir  is  the  eleniem 
o!  ilefinition.  with  the  iilmosi 
aueniion  uiven  to  areas  where 
da\  light  is  inirodiieed  and 
coinpuier  screen  usage  is  ev- 
rensive.  The  npical  worksia- 
linn  is  designeci  to  foster  cre- 
ativity and  interact  ion  be- 
tween siudenis.  riie  new 
commons  and  eiiuy  jimvide 
elcinems  for  the  eommunii)' 
lo  reeogiii/.c  and  casih  access. 

At  Wesiside  Middle  Scliool 
tl'.e  mission  is  to  provide  a 
(jualiiy,  success -oriented  pro- 
gram for  srudents  ihrough  a 
caring  school/lamily/conimu- 
nity  partnership,  d'he  reno- 
\ated  facilities  provide  an  ex- 
citing new  environment  de- 
signed to  stinuilaie  such  a 
[lartnersliiji  to  meei  the  de- 
mands of  today's  technologi- 
cal revolution.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


WILSON  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
MUNCIE,  INDIANA 

Fonning/Howey  Associates,  Inc. 


F;mjiinp/Ho\vcy  Associates, 
Inc. 

^()  V..  Market  Street 
C:cliiia^4^S’2 

SrevLMi  P.  I leiikanip,  \I  \ 
(4P»5S6-"771 

Design  team 

riioniasj.  Diinwoddy,  AIA 
PrnKipid-'m-('hmy 

Steven  P.  i Icirkamp,  AIA 
Projeif  Mtn/i/i^cf 

Raiuhll  L.  Spamger,  AIA 

h’Ofi'Ct  ('n  l)tqgnn- 

Rnl)cri  L.  i'Kvcr 
P/v/i\Y  Co  Dcsi^h'r 

Su plien  1 ..  I ItJpr 

A kcihwiitil  l)e^/{rih  r 

James  K.  l olan 
Poo/  /)o'/{r//tr 

Saiulra  \1.  Kate 
/.nose  f'',(iH/p/ncfit/(.ohr\ 

Al\arn  \'illalta 
/ irluio/o^y  Doi\i;/i 

('licfU 

Mum  ie  (!ninnuinn\  Schools 
( M7)  747-^20s 

(iVadc  span 
0-S 

('urreiu  building  capacity 

uoo 

('urrem  building  area 
JMJJOMpiarcfecl 

rotal  project  costs 
S2 1 A4  million 

Ca)St  per  stjuare  foot 

smi 

space  per  student 
PU  si]ii.ire  ieet 

Ca)st  per  student 
SPh^‘H4 

(a)mpletion  dale 
|W‘K 


The  new  2 1.^220- 

stjuaie-foor  Wilson 
Middle  Scliool  was 
designed  to  accom- 
inodale  ap[)roxi- 
marely  1,100  students  housed 
in  (I'nules  C)  ilirougii  R.  Tlic 
building  is  sited  at  a 45 -de- 
gree angle  at  rlic  corner  of 
26th  Street  and  'Tillotson 
Avenue.  'I'be  site  develop- 
lucnr  includes  access  from 
26th  Street  for  services  an<l 
cvenr  parking  for  after-hours 
functions  and  access  from 
rillotson  Avenue  for  bus 
drop-off  aiul  staff  jiarking. 

( )ther  site  amenitic:.  include  a 
running  track,  (ootball/srjcccr 
held,  basel'nill  diamonds,  soft- 
ball diamonds,  six  tennis 
courts,  and  a basketball  court. 

The  building  itself  is  divitl- 
cd  into  two  parts:  the  acad- 
eme. portion  and  the  auxilian 
ami  event  portion.  'The  acad- 
emic portion  is  two  stories 
bigli  and  centered  around  a 
tuain  stiulenL/siaffcnrn'  court. 
The  lower  level  is  subdivided 
into  two  j)arts--a  sixth-grade 
area  ami  an  auxiliary  space 
area,  wbieh  includes  ailininis- 
traiioii.  guidance,  art,  lioinc 
economics,  ami  some  special 
education.  Bolli  ol  tliese  areas 


Exterior  front  entry 


are  situated  around  a central 
metlia  center  that  is  located 
off  the  main  lobb\-  and  de- 
signed to  be  accessible  alier 
hours.  The  second  Poor  of  the 
academic  area  is  also  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the 
seventh  grade  and  one  for  the 
cigluli  graile. 

1 Veluiology  centers  are  io- 
eaieil  ihrmigbout  die  build- 
ing, with  each  classroom  de- 
signeil  to  incorjioraie 
voice/video/data  retrieval  ami 
accommoilate  several  comjuil- 
ers.  Other  technology  areas 
loeaied  ‘Lbrouglioui  the  build- 
ing inelude  typing,  computer 
labs,  ami  computer  literacy. 


s.-  *1  '1 . M '■i  I 


SixJaiie  nolotorium 

Idle  ev’ent  portion  of  the 
building  is  accessed  by  a large 
public  entiy  iiiro  a sjiacious 
eareieria/eominons  at*ea.  Pbe 
central  commons  serv'es  as  a 
lobby  for  a 650-scat  nudirori- 
iim  that  is  divisible  into  three 
smaller  lecture  spaces;  a main 
gx’iimasium  scaling  1,200;  an 
aiixiliaiy  gj'iimasiuin;  and  a 
naiatoriuni  wirb  a 6-lanc,  25- 
yard  pool,  'Pliis  same  space 
I unctions  as  a cafeteria  during 
school  hours,  with  access  to  a 
full -sendee  food 
preparatioii/sen  ing  area. 
Other  I unci  ions  that  sur- 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


ATAVIA  HIGH  S 
BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS 

ARCON  Associates,  Inc. 


/VRCON  Associates,  Inc. 
420  Kiscnliowcr  l/.ine,  Norih 
[.omlKinl,  II . 60 1 4S 

( ilcnn  McCJcc 
(70S) 405  1000 

Dcsigti  rcaiti 
William  R.  ORon 
Pnnap(i!-ni  ('.hit y^v 
Sic\cn  I'  . II()Hi»s(eil 

.SV/.’/w‘./ov;,7,//r 

Client 

Baiiuia  School  Dish  icr  Ihl 
(70S)S:0-4645 

Co  ndc  span 
0-12 

Current  huildinjr  capiiciry 

l.soo 

Current  liuiMiugarea 

2sl,(){)(lstpKHV  icci 

Building  area  before 
addilion/renovation 
1 17, ()()()  square  feel 

4 otal  project  costs 
Si 5.22  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Silo 

Space  per  student 
1 2S  stpiarc  led 

('ost  per  student 

S'.m 

(completion  date 
\ueiM  l‘/‘H 


Respomling  to  grow  - 
ing cnrolhneiu  is- 
sues, tlie  commimi- 
ly's  expansion  of 
Batavia  High  Scluwii 
has  aehieved  sc\ernl  goals. 

Key  aecoinjilislunenis  incluile 
the  installation  ol  fidly  inte- 
grated instructional  technolo- 
gy and  (he  creation  of  new 
core  areas  ilial  allow  for  llcxi  - 
hililyand  niaxiniuin  space  ud- 
ii/.adon.  Additions  iisingcon- 
rcniporary  fonns  were  placed 
in  front  of  and  around  the 
school  to  create  the  sense  of 
an  entirely  new  huilding. 

The  addition  of  a large 
classroom  win»  allowed  lor 
ilic  conversion  of  1 5 existing 
classrooms  into  a new  !ihrar\ 
equipped  with  a cetitral  coni- 
nninication  huh  and  six  com 


Atrium  ^ 


r::\ 

% 

'1 

i 

^4 
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Learning  center 
piiter  labs. 

Incorporated  into  the  new 
and  existing  facilities  was  a 
nher-o|)tic  system  with  cable 
and  ring  tray  systems  to  elim- 
inate tlie  need  for  ex|iosc(l 
electrical  lines.  Science  labs 
now  incorporate  voice,  video, 
and  data  equipment  with 
computers  built  into  case- 
work. ('.Iieinisrrv'  lali  worksra- 
tions  are  an  island  eonhtrura- 


tion  equipped  with  air,  [)o\ver, 
water,  and  gas,  as  well  as 
conqiuter  net\v(»rk  capability. 

One  of  tlie  projccds  cost- 
el  feet  ivc  solutions  was  the  de- 
sign of  a large  multipurpose 
area  to  lie  used  as  a cafeteria 
as  well  as  an  auditoriiiin. 

I ligh  ceilings  and  a stepped 
floor  create  n small  amphithe- 
ater, providing  a wide  viewing 
area  oftiio  stage.  ■ 
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BERKLEY,  MICHIGAN 

TMP  Associates,  Inc. 


TMP  .Vssociatcs^  Inc. 

I PM  West  SqiLH'c  Lnkc  Ro.ul 

UI(H  ^-HckinilkMUSM): 

JohnJ.C.isidhin.i.  l-  \I\ 

Design  teniii 

John  J.  ( !:isic!l.m:i.  i'AI  \ 

C^liciu 

Berkley  Selmol  l)i>inei 
(SIP) 544-5S5P 

Ciriule  span 

pm: 

I'mal  projeci  costs 
Saeiiee  ( enter.  SI.'  iiiilhon 

Cost  perscjiiiire  toot 
S"P 

Completion  tliUe 
l.imi.ii-\  IPP-i 


; ■ I. 

aE^f-apr-^ir 


Lob  space 


Bcrkle}’  I ligli  SchooPs 
new  science  ccjucr 
contains  liic  latest 
technological  ad- 
vances in  a spacious 
aiui  \‘ivi(l  setting.  'Fhe  high 
seliooPs  original  seience  labs 
were  seaitered  thmiigluuii  the 
(aeility,  aiul  many  ii.ser.s  de- 
scribed the  spaces  as  grim  anti 
ding\'.  The  district  waiuctl  to 
produce  the  best  in  a learning 
faci!it\- with  liie  most  ch’eeiive 
use  ol  technology.  I'hcy  want- 
ed a center  that  would  bring 
siudems  into  the  : 1 *'1  centur\ . 

'To  begin  the  design 
process.  r\lP  conductal  vi- 
sion planning  workshops  with 
the  high  scliool  science  stall, 
school  ilistrici  adminisrraiors, 
and  educational  consiiltaius 
to  (ieiermine  goals  and  objec- 
tives lor  the  new  center,  'i’he 
prim.ir)-  goal  was  to  provide  a 
l1e\ib!e  facility  that  woiilil  ad- 
itisi  to  changes  in  science  etl- 
ucaiioii  and  technology  ami 
allow  lor  research  and  leain- 
ot  tented  learning. 

Speeibeally.  the  lollowing 
'‘  Fop  lO"  list  reMilietl  troin 
ili< »se  visioning  sessions. 

1.  ( ]ciurali7.ed  location  fos- 
ters inieraclion-  make  it  visi- 
!)!e  to  rest  of  sebotd. 

Seience  labs  (w  et  (W  dr\ ) 
sliouhl  be  generic  anti  \isibie 
from/io  each  other. 

,F  Xeet!  for  ilcxible  iali  sel- 
lings. 

4.  hosier  teaming  lor  entire 
school  - science  become''  the 
place  for  this  to  oet  ur. 

L se  leeliiiolng)  to  sup- 


. i.  ..  . 


Floor  plan 


Entry  corridor 


- 


Group  instruction  room  from  lab  spoce 

port  grouj),  lab,  and  iiulivid- 
ual  activity  areas. 

().  reaebers  need  their  ow  n 
jirivatc  s|vace  separate  from 
teaching  area. 

7.  Blciul  some  tratliiional 
spaec''  w ith  researt  b oriented 
'‘high  leeh"  areas. 

M.  (‘onsolidaie  materials  to 
simpbh'  in\entoi-\ . 

P.  Development  must  in- 
eliiile  appropriate  emiroii- 
meiu  to  support  ami  reinforce 
acli\  il\ . 

10.  Pro\  ide  group  instrue- 
tion  ai  ea  lor  P-10  gratlers. 

ho  acbiexe  lb  esc  objec- 
li\es,  numerous  concept  op 
lions  were  de\  ehipetl  utilizing 
.m  existing  wing  ol  the  IPsOs 
school,  riimugh  intcracine 
design  sessions,  the  result  is 
an  euremely  lltwible  and 
.idaptable  seience  m.ignet  that 
made  iise  ol  the  lull  building 
w idib  Iw  eliminanin:  the  e.\- 


isiing  center  eorridtir. 

'File  solution  lealiires  two 
large  interaeibe  lali  areas  for 
iiitlividual  or  group  liaiuls-on 
activities,  d'bese  labs  are  l1e.\i- 
ble  spaces  that  can  accnninio- 
daic  various  science  eiirricu- 
hims.  .Vljacein  to  the  labs  are 
four  grouji -instruction  spaces 
tor  more  controlled  aclb  ilics. 
'I'bcse  areas  arc  \isuall\  ami 
lunclionally  linked  to  the  lab 
spaces  to  help  facilitate  teaming 
opfioruiniiies.  Ml  spaces  in  the 
science  center  meorporaie  an 
inleraeii\  e icchnology  system 
to  allow  both  simulation  ol  e\- 
periiu.-ms  and  instrumcniaiion. 

']  be  kc\‘  word  to  deserilie 
the  eeiiicT  is  spac  ious.  'I'be 
enlire  complex  rellects  air. 
light,  and  iecbnolog\  -ele- 
menis  that  w ill  prepare  siu- 
dcMis  for  the  world  in  which 
lhe\'  will  be  working  and  li\'- 
iim  as  adults.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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DOUGLAS,  GEORGIA 

James  W.  Buckley  & Associates^  Inc. 


J limes  \V.  1}  11  els  ley  ik 
Associntes,  Inc. 

I l‘l  \'f  M ill  ( ireen  Si  reel 
Sv'.Minvlinro.  ( I \ 'll  101 

rr.tc\  ( Ji.ipiiun 

uur 

Design  te;mi 

\\ . liHcklf) , I ,\I  \ 
rnfhiiytil  in  Chill 

( t.hl:  l)iii  kle\ , \\.\ 

. Ijihitufiiiitl  l)r^i[^n 

I ).i\  id  \\  t)(»tllium.  \l  \ 
rio/i',t  ii,hiu\f 

I III)  I*  .iris 
I’rn/nl 

(diem 

( .III lee  ( A MiHU  Ht  ».n  d ol 
)•  (luc.iiinn 
(0|:i  ;K4  JOS)". 

(ir;uie  span 
0- 1 : 

( airreni  Imilding  r.ipaeiu 

( anreiil  liiiildin^  nre.i 
;iO.OO()MHMi  e (eel 

i otiil  project  costs 
S!  imllio)) 

( lost  [icr  square  fotM 
Sod 

Space  per  sliulenl 
I "0  Mpure  leei 

iiosi  per  student 
M0.S0‘/ 

( lonipleiion  date 
\(r\e1nlHl  l‘^‘M 


Just  a Slone’s  ihmw 
Iroin  the  eouiily  lair- 
|^!( Hinds,  you’ll  riiul 
Collec  County's  new 
J 1 0,000-square-loot 
liiuh  seliool.  Areli- 
ileeliirall)'  irealed  ;is  an  as 
seinbU  ot  pubiie  spaces,  the 
f.ieilit)  projects  a eontempo- 
rary  image  w liile  liigliligliting 
the  etmeept  of  small  tow  n. 
\illage  life. 

Meeting  a hmad  speeinmi 
ol  neetls,  Collee  ( amiuy  Migh 
School  serves  as  a prekule  for 
siiidenls  going  on  to  college 
and  as  :i  l onehision  (or  those 
joining  the  worklorc'e. 

Lahoratorv  spaee,  lo' ated  at 
i(u‘  end  of  eaeli  elassriHim 
uinn.  IS  tied iia ted  lo  eleeiron- 
ie/meehanieal,  U‘ehnieal.  agn 
eiiliural.  ehildeare,  atul  health 
oeeiipation  studies.  The  laah- 
t \ \ five  elavsroom  w mgs  .ire 
in»t  \ isihli*  iVoin  the  anterioi. 

I he  hiiilding  is  orgam/ed 
arouHtl  a hroken  priniaty  avis. 
The  medi.i  eenier  is  eetitr.dU 
ItH.iletl  .md  etpiipped  for 
( oinputei  neiu  orking. 

( .of  lee  ( .niini\'  1 ligh 
School  serves  as  a showpieie 
lot  a count)  neh  m athleiie 
tiatlihon.  The  ph\siial  ediiea 
turn  lanh'lies  inehide  a speeia 
to;  g\ ninasinni  that  seats 
mi'i'e  ih.m  lOOO.  \hmg  u iih 
it icker  n loms  lor  l)o\  s*  ;in<i 
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girls’  varsity  basket  ha  II,  tlie 
facility  also  reanire^  a 2, ()()()- 
stiiiarc-lool  weight  room  ami 
J.OOO-square  loot  miillipur 
pose  recreation  mom. 

I he  seliool’s  eafeioriiim 
pro\  ides  '^eating  lor  1 ,.]()()  and 
i^idOai  tallies.  Stepped  lloormg 
is  used  to  inerejise  tlie  clli- 
eieiu)  ol  the  tlnal-pnrpose 
dining  and  assemblv  ;irea.  'I'lu: 
eafetori'*m  stage  is  located  ad* 
jaeeni  it?  tlie  music  area  lor 
niili/.ation  as  a teaching  space. 
\ catwalk  ts  pm\  i(led  lor  pro- 
duct ion  oriented  stage  ligltt- 
ing.  Hoili  the  earetorium  ami 
gymnasium  are  accessible  lo 


iiu‘  public  for  after  bouts  use 
without  etimpminising  the  si- 
eiirilv  ol  elassroom  areas.  ■ 


Media  conler 


UNIVERSITY  PLACE,  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 

Burr  Lawrence  Rising  + Bates  Architects,  P.S. 


Bun*  Lawrence  Rising  + Bates 
.Vrcivitccts,  P.S. 

1 145  Bro:ulu;u  Pla?:i 
Suite  12(10 
1 acunu,  \VA  <AS4()2 

Jerr\  Laureitce,  FAlA 
PresuleJU/Cl'( ) 

(:06,W)2:-55W 

Design  team 
T(nn  1 ..  Bnies 

Pri}hipii/-Uhil\nvc 

1 1«  »ssein  Peigahi 
Proh'ii . I rt  hilt'l  l 

Sie\c  Russ(! 

f it'll  H (illSS 

P/o/i\  i ! \-,nn 

Sills  tS:  Hill  Kngineers 
i'.ivil  I'MiiiiUrrs 

Chiilker  lAiinani  Gilhiis  \ Scnii 
Srnittnnil /’//if/i'.r/s- 

I res  W’c'vt  Kiigineers 
.1  (cihitiHLiil/T'Ji'iirhj/  r.)ii^}ihrr\ 

Armaiul  .Marion 
IhcuiiT  (iiifhiiluin 

Stan  r.hamp 
. lioiistiuil  (‘jit^ificcr 

narhara  Chamller 
Kiiihcn  Consult  (in  t 

Client 

I'niveT'^iiv  Place  School  District 
(206)  566-5600 

Grade  span 
0-12 

C.urreni  hiiikling  capadiv 
1,400 

(Ajrreiu  building  area 
Addition:  5S,0{j0  si|u.ire  leel; 
Renovation:  16.000  scpiare  leei 

Lotal  project  costs 
SS.56  niillioii 

Cost  per  sc  pure  foot 

y^o 

Cost  per  student 

S6,ir 

(iompleticm  date 
\<neiiiber  1‘^^  1 


The  jimgrain’s gculs 
included  e.xpaiuling 
suidciu  ca[)acln'  k> 

1 ,400  students; 
jtroviding  new 

classrooms,  suuleiu  commons, 
kitchen,  iihraiy,  and  sjicciaL 
i/.ed  science  classrooms;  and 
moderni/ang  and  expanding 
the  exisring  adniinistrnfion 
area  and  auditorium.  Other 
critical  goals  were  to  uniU  an 
existing  sprawling  campus, 
provide  haiKlieap[)ed  accessi- 
bility on  a severely  sloping 
site,  and  eivate  an  eniranee 
ideniii)-  for  tlie  eampus. 

d'lie  new  l)uilding's  design 
res|ioiuis  to  the  shape  and 
slo[)e  oi  lhc  site,  takes  advan- 
tage of  panoramic  mountain 
\ieus  and,  most  important, 
unities  the  uppi-r  and  k)\\er 
campus.  Pedestrian  bridges 
and  a tiioiuiinemnl  elcx  aior 
lower  allow  accessihilii} . A 
steel  pylon  that  carries  the 
st  liool  name  ami  a iVee-siaiul- 
ing  stair  structure  ideiuify  the 
eampus  entrv. 

'The  new  building  is  a sim- 
ple I. -shaped  sirueiure  with  a 
central  double-loaded  corri- 
dor accessing  the  classrooms. 
I'hc  commons  is  an  exposed 
steel  strueliirc  with  a /.iggiirat 
lorm  to  avoid  the  steep  slopes 
on  the  site  and  to  proviilc  an 


Commons  multipurpose  area 

(Hiuloor  j)ln/a  tor  social  gath- 
erings. 4 he  root  siniclure  in 
this  area  is  stepped  to  Itring 
natural  light  into  this  large 
volume  space  through  a>nun- 
iious  clerestory  uiiulous.  A 
cvlindrieai  element  or  “hiime' 


^ 


houses  faculty  otiices.  41iis 
circular  form  pmviiles  views 
of  athletic  tieids  and  distant 
niountains  and  also  articu- 
lates a smooth  transition 
where  the  building  turns  ‘d) 
ilegrees.  ■ 


C'  '■’"l  '•‘■ft 

, j I f 


mm 


? "y 


Lighi  spectrum  gloss  block  entronce 
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DIAMOND  RANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

RTA/Biurock-Morphosis 


RT.VBliirock 

inui  \\\  17ih  Si.,  I’lm  !•' 

( jKt,5  ( 'A 

Alnipliosis 
J()4!  ( !(»lnr.iii(i  A\c. 

S:mu  MniiK'.i,  ( ^/ii4(M 

inoi4^'^::4- 

Dcsign  tc;ini 
1 limn  \l.iync 
rmii/j'.-u  ut  ( 

’l  iMin.isI!  l>lur«Hk 
(■ . /■//<  I ' “f  f\i  I »><i 

ioiin  Fnnirln 
1 lionuv  MnnlV 

r.-: 

('licnl 

PmiiiMu  I niliL-cl  St  huiil  I )isint  \ 
(O(|0|  sT  4.^^>^ 

Cjfjdcspan 

''  i: 

(‘.iiiTcnt  Iniilding  cajiaci(\ 

(!iirrciU  buildintr  area 
1 4^»A’'fi  M|n.u‘t'  led 

lOl.ll  pioject  cnMs 
Sl‘^  inillhM! 

( .osf  per  scjuare  toot 
s!  ^0 

Space  [KT  simleiu 
! 7 ’ v<|iure  feel 

( .osl  jier  sludeiil 
Si  \s  ^ ^ 

(amipleiioH  dale 
Njinl  1'^'^ 


Thchi.di  school  will 
he  a i4J,476" 
sipiare-tooi  huild- 
injT  cliistcrinir 
(indes  and  ID 
classes  lo  ilic  norili  side  oi  a . 
“pedestrian  .slreei.”  (Jrades  1 1 
and  \2  are  positioned  to  the 
M)iith  t)l  the  strc-ei  and  are 
arranueil  amiiin'  open -air 
court  cards. 

( )ur  intent  \cas  to  create  a 
luiildine  iliai  IS  perceived  as 
“(Hie  w ith  ilu‘  site,’*  rather 
than  “on  top  oi  the  site.”  lU 
incorporaiinu  the  topoLM'aphv 
\\  nh  outdoor  pla\  fk’lds,  puh- 
lie  spaces,  and  rooliops.  u e 
have  atieinpied  to  create  a m- 
hesive  ein  imnnicin  hetweeii 
hiiddnii;  aiitl  landscape.  In  ,i 
similar  ni.inner.  we  also  have 
tried  to  mieLiraietlic  luiildiiie 
w ith  its  users  tlirouiili  the  use 
ol  eourtv  ards  and  a jiedesinan 
street  that  encourajjes  inter 
action  while  losterinp-  a lle\i  - 
hie  learnniii  coniniumiv.  l liis 
|iro|ect  aeecuiiniodates  ilie  ed- 
U'.  alnnial  pia luraiii  and  snniil- 
taneouslv  denioiistrates  a 
means  ni  neont i.iini"  a 
nielhiid  o!  jireseivinu  nature. 
In  the  eiitl.  this  is  how  we 
learn  tlirooHii  example, 

( )ur  prop(  »sal  focuses  on 
three  maior  auMs.  | he  Urst  is 
our  desire  to  take  .idv.nii.nie 
of  the  natural  heauiv  ol  the 
silt  hv  integral Inu  the  pl.iv 
Ileitis  and  llu  liuildiiii^s  inin 
i!u“  surroundinLi  hillside.  I lu 


Gymnosuim  struciure 

sectiiul  uoal  is  to  crcMie  a dv  - 
iiainic-  luiilt  envirtiiiiiieni  tii.it 
would  foster  niteraciioii  hi- 
tween  students,  teachers,  ad 

■ „ 


ministration,  and  the  coninui- 
niiv . I'uiallv . our  proposal  at 
nmipis  lo  l.ieiiitaie  a llexihlt' 
te.ichino  eiiv  iroiimeiii.  ■ 


Stic  ploii  Seclions  ^ 
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FEINSTEIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISUND 

CJNA/Charles  J.  Nafie  & Associates 


Interior  atriums 


Cofetorium  and  lower  level  street 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Renovation 


CJNA/Chnrics  J.  Nafic  ik 
Associates 
'I  Vn  1);U  ()[  S(|iiarc 
Providence,  R1 

( diaries  j.\:ilie.lr,AI\ 
(dOI)r?  ^440 

Dcsi|^n  team 
CharlesJ.  \atie,Jr.,  Al  \ 

James  (Jarrelson,  \1  \ 

/){ •vq// 1 )i  nr  for 

\lu  luel  U . \I(’Ktnle\,  M \ 

Pn/jt  if  f 

Mark  Rapp 
Vrojirt . In  hiun 

( )uen  t\  Alaiidoiln,  Inc. 

hffiTiun'  ('.misnlituii 

( diiaiidella  .VssneiaLes 
Mnbdinail/l  'JtrU  hdl  i i > 

( iomnioDwe.dili  I’nLLineeis 
Cfi'il iind  SiruitHfitl 

( a al)(iee/Al(A  ii  alh 
I’untUorur  (jfii <nl(tun 

Cdiem 

(ai\  o!  Pntvideiiee  Selim il 

Depariiiieni 

(401)4^r. 

Consiruetion  .Maiiatrer 
Dimeo  ( ionsmiLiion  ( .ompaiu 

Cirade  span 

‘Md 

OjnTiit  l)uil(Iiii‘»  eapaeiiv 
400 

(Airrcni  building  area 
^0.000  Mjuare  leei 

Fotal  projeer  costs 
S4.^  million 

(]()st  per  square  fool 
S‘J() 

Space  per  student 
12^  s(|uaiT  feel 

( 'ost  per  snidcnt 
SI  1.2  >0 

( Anil plet ion  dale 
Meioher  i0*>4 


The  first  high  school 
built  in  tlic  ( jiy  of 
PrcjvidcMcc  in  50 
years  was  designed 
inr  400  students 
anil  eonsimefcd  on  a fa.st- 
irack  basis  witliin  six  inontbs. 
I'lie  50,U().0-s(|nare-(ool, 
iliree-story  building  built  in 
PHS  is  a inodernisi  briek  clad 
Iniilding  that  iias  two  lull  lev- 
els abov  e grade  and  one  level 
below  grade.  \ he  main  en- 
i ranee  to  the  school  was  lo- 
cated to  the  rear  ol  the  e.\i sl- 
ing building,  attempting  to 
embrace  the  adjoining  resi- 
dential neigiiborhood 
W\c  building  program 
combined  a s[)cciali/ed  educa- 
tion jimgrani  with  a unicpie 
philosophy  into  1 5 class- 
rooms, two  scienee  labs,  an  art 
room,  a computer  lab,  a media 
center,  a eafetoriiim,  a fiill- 
sendee  kiielieii,  and  adminis- 
iraiion  oniees.  The  building 
also  has  a siaie-of-ihe-art 
eompiiier  networking  system 
tlmnighoui  the  school,  as  well 
as  a euinnmniiy  room,  an  ex- 
hibition mom,  and  a varieiv'ol’ 
sniall/eonrerenee  moms  for 
the  Sliulenis  and  siad. 

d'lic  design  eoiieej)!  ititro- 
(luees  a series  ofintei'iial 
streets  on  each  level,  creating 
an  atmosphere  where  students 
and  laeulty  can  congregate 


Lower  level  floor  plon 


ilii'oughoul  tile  day  oniside  oL 
the  classroom  environment. 
Siiiee  one  level  was  eompieieh 
below  grade  we  imrodueed 
two  open  skylight  atriums  to 
bring  sunlight  to  ail  liwels,  es 

s t: 


peeially  to  the  lower  level, 
riiese  open  atriums  visually 
connect  all  lloors  ol  the  school, 
reinlorcing  ilic  liori/.onial 
streets  as  well  as  the  open  edii- 
eaiionul  enviroiimeni.  ■ 
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GAYLORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GAYLORD,  MICHIGAN 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc. 


F;imiing/l  lowcy  .Vssoci.ucs, 
Inc. 

1 14  ^*ork  Street,  I\0.  [In\  5S4 
\lidij|»nn_C  jt\ . IX  40^61 

Lee  f.  Brockwiiy,  AlA 

Dcsi^i  team 
LeeJ.  Brockway,  AIA 

Pf  vh'ipiil-  hi  - C'bii  i '(((’ 

Ronald  H.  ^'anniny^  Al  \.  IM-' 
!h/ik-i/p  Priih  ipitl-r/h- ('hiinii 

Douglas  M.  Wickstroin.  AlA 
Pr;,iiYi  .1  [fin,i<ycr/Pmicif  Dcs/^inr 

David  M.  Bcmcrliy,  Al\ 

Project  Airbitci  t 

C:harlesA.McCo\,(:F;i’ 

■\ \uh:niiail Systems  Design r 

James  K.  Perkins,  ASLA 
S/fe  Plitmiin^ 

SuurL  L.  LVan/cn.  AS  L A 
I .,r,i<Lx(}pe  Aixkttcct 

('‘dwardj.  Sawa 
t Mm'tnh  tion . \ibfninstr,nnr 

Allan  Mce,  RI  V 

('nintmaKni  Aihuiiusniitor 

AKaro  X'illalta,  I'd  l' 

I'Aluciitwmil  7'n  hnoh^' 

CHic'nt 

(I'ayloni  (!oiiinuinit\‘  Schools 

(sr7):3:-6402 

Cirade  span 

‘M2 

Current  building  capacirs 

1.200 

CuiTcnt  building  area 
l‘X},Ss^  scjuarc  feet 

ratal  project  costs 
Si  V 1 iiiillioii 

Cost  per  s(]uare  fool 
S'*‘^ 

Space  per  srudcnl 
1 stjiiarc  teei 

('.ost  per  student 
S12.5M 

Completion  date 
Scpteiiiher 


This  new  two-sfoiy 
high  ficliool  facility 
consists  ol  1 90,853 
stjiinrc  feel  and 
senes  the  district’s 
1,200  sriidenis  in  Cirades  9 
through  12.  Il  inchules  a large 
dining  area,  auclitoriuni,  ancl 
eonnnons  area. 

4'he  aiulitoriuin,  gt’innasi- 
uin,  administrative  ofhees, 
and  large  dining  areas  are  all 
served  Ity  the  main  juihlic  en- 
trance. 'Lhe  academic  areas  of 
the  building  can  be  secured 
from  the  comniuniiy/puhlic 
areas  during  evening,  week- 
end, and  Slimmer  activities. 

4'hc  AJan  L.  Ciorniek  audi- 
torium seats  a[)pmximaicly 
s50  people  and  contains  an 
orchestra  [)it,  generous  stage 
area,  storage  spaces,  lighting 
catwalk,  atul  sound  control 
booth,  d1ie  loin!  c>f  these 
spaces  is  approximately 
10,000  si|uarc  feet.  An  area  of 
the  auditorium  is  devoted  to  a 
hamlica[)pcil  accessible 
wheelchair  viewing  space, 
which  is  designed  to  comply 
with  the  stare’s  rctjuiremcnis 
for  acccssihilir)’.  An  adjacent 
music  suite  with  hand,  choral, 
[)ractice,  ensemble,  and  stor- 
age spaces  complements  die 
capabilities  of  the  auditorium. 
The  theater  complex  is  in  the 


public  /.one  of  the  building,  dciiiic  areas  of  the  building, 

and  a large  commons  space  Adjacent  to  the  media  center  is 

complements  its  capabilities  a cnmpiiter  lab  with  30  com- 

cliiring  special  events.  puters  as  well  as  [denly  i if  stor- 

The  media  center  is  located  age  space.  Lighting  coves  pro- 

on  the  second  floor,  which  al-  vide  non-glare  indirect  light- 

lows  easy  access  to  the  aca-  ing  to  siipplciueni  die  nauiral 

light.  VA^ithin  this  area  is  the 
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.4.  ■ . 


; .y..-:>  ■ %j 

< ■-  I 


^^>viur  ,l:I 


Interior  entry,  commons  area,  adminlstralion.  student  shop 


Exterior  courtyard 


tile  seners  for  ilie  huilding- 
uitloilntn  nciuork.  TIic  niLilin 
UMiler  overlooks  ;iii  oinsiclc 
coiiriynrd,  wliidi  nnuinil 
li^luinu  li>r  the  spncc. 

'The  Jim  Mon^enii  i>yin  is 
1 s(]u;ire  lect  stijiple- 

nu-nicil  h\  :i  weiglu  t mining 
mom  ol  1/H5  s(]ii;ire  leet  ;im! 
.1  u'rcstliiu»:  room  <»I  J, ()()() 


stjunre  feet.  'Hie  gym  is  l-.irgc 
enough  lo  fn  three  hnskeilv.ill 
eouris  side  hy  side. 

d he  ineeh;inie;il  s\  siem  is 
designed  with  energ\*  cfHeien- 
ey  ns  n prime  criterion.  'I'h.e 
entire  nendemie  nren  is  served 
h\  two  large  air  handling 
units  clistriluning  air  to  series- 
t\  pe  Ian-powered  \'.\\'  boxes. 


•"’  'V  ■ 


■ ‘iL: 


' ■€ 


Science  lob  with  adjoining  clossrooms 


i';’ 


Medio  center  overlooks  outdoor  courtyard 

riic  industrial  arts  area,  cafe- 
teria, g\'tnnasiiim,  auditorium, 
and  libraiy  areas  are  egiiipiied 
with  indi\idiial.  single-/;one 
air  handling  nniis  to  pro\  ide 
iieating  .md  ventilaimg  lor 
each  space.  .All  air  Ivaiulling 
units  ha\e  been  provided  with 
cooling  coils  and  com  mis  to 
allow  for  the  addition  of  fu- 


lure  air-eonditioning. 

d'bc  building  beating  is 
provided  by  innitiple  cMst 
iron,  gas-fired,  boi-waier 
boilers  piped  in  a jirimary 
seeondar\'  jiiping  ananuc- 
menl  to  alhiw  Itir  energ\  - 
effieient  operations. 

‘ 1 lie  energ}'-manageiiien t 
system  is  a 1)I)C]  eleerronie 
control  s\  siem  with  computer 
and  accessories,  'fbe  system  is 
e(|iiiji]icd  with  a weather  sta- 
tion \n  allov\  for  optimal  start- 
ing eapahililies.  All  utilities 
are  numitored  for  eonsuinp- 
tion.  ’flic  system  monitors  air 
(jiianiities  at  all  air  handling 
units  and  \*A\‘  boxes.  All 
mom  lemperaiures  are  inoni- 
lf>red  and  logged;  all  lilters  are 
monitored  for  cleanliness.  ■ 
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KING/DREW  MEDICAL  MAGNET  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

WLC  Architects,  Inc. 


WLC'  Architects,  Inc, 

|()-I7()  Fnntiiill  HI., 'I'nwcr  Suite 

( iiuiairil  (ihnstophci 

Design  team 
KoIuti  Simons 
Pnncjpiil~iu-(  hiii  iit 
Fohcii  I'rihV 
/.//•  ()fpf^nn 

K«»lut  Shall 

Mark  ( iraliam 
rrnjivf  ,\  Lwjj^cr 

John  kriMolia 

1 )fiinis  Konev 
kamh  Ihirke 

jetT(  aipistian 

J.u  kic  Ikissnian 
I laroM  \\  illuniN  N \sn<u  i.mc^ 

[ Ian  iM  Willianis 
( kirv  C irev 

( !licm 

I .i»  \lUlcli's  I niluil  SJlnol 
I )ist  IK  i 

(Jl'MfnN  SO^l 

(Iradc  span 

Current  luiilcliiig  capacity 

iron 

Current  Iniildiii^area 
7oO.()(Hi  Mjuarc  led 

rcMiil  [imject  costs 
S44  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
Si  no 

Space  per  student 
1 "(I  square  led 

(!osl  per  student 
S7\SSJ 

(Mnipletion  date 
Siplcinljcr  loos 


Epr  ing/l)re\v  Medical 
Magnet  I iiiiii 
Sc'liool  is  one  of  the 
^ (Irst  comiirehensive 
]^'aciliries  designed  as 
a joint  elTort  (d  the  Los 
Angeles  1’nilK‘d  Scliool 
District  and  tlic  Charles  R. 
Drew  Lhiiv  ersity  of  Mcdieme 
and  Sc’icncc  to  promote  train- 
ing ol  qua  I i lied  health  [iroles- 
sionalsin  Los  Angeles.  Stu- 
dents iVotn  (I'rades  0 through 
1 - will  lie  given  additional 
i-ourses  in  math  and  seieuees 
along  with  tlie  generai  re- 
quired courses  that  will  allow 
iliem  to  he  hetUT  prcfiareil  tor 
college.  hUrthcnnorc,  stn- 
dcius  will  lie  retjuired  to  com 
pletc  a sjicedle  inimhcr  ol 
liovirs  ol  work  experience  in 
the  neighlioring  hospital  and 
university  hetore  graduation. 

1 he  LS-aere  site  located 
near  Martin  1 .uther  King,  jr. 

( I'eiieral  I lospital  and  the 
( !harles  K.  I )re\\  I'niversiiv 


Aerial  model 


‘iLiin 

iJyJ]  . y'-' 

ii'  ' 


Exterior  model 


I frw'i' 

iT.! 


Exterior  model 

of  Mediimie  ami  Science  al- 
lows the  1 ,701)  students  eas\ 
access  to  these  laeilitics.  'The 
l.icihiv  is  designed  w ith  six 
distinct  areas:  leeuire  Itall, 
kitchen  and  calciorium,  acad- 
emic wing,  gymnasiuin,  and 
parking  garage  surmuiidiiig 
an  interior  enurtvard. 

The  facility  is  aeeessal  hy 
way  of  a naturailv  tit,  Itiur 
stop,-  atrium  llanked  liy  the 
administrative  area  and  the 
gx  iimasiiim.  The  aeadeiuic 
w ing  is  a lour-stoti’  structure 
that  includes  the  general 
cl  ass  moms,  science  la  iiora  to- 
nes. and  coinjmtcr  and  Ian 
‘niauc  l.ihs.  The  administra 


I I p: 

.i 

r- i'  ■ 14 

1 r\-i  r,iL.ii_) 


1 r 1 I ' i 

I f - •’  * 4 ni  l-'W\ 

i;m  ni  ' 

< ' ' ' 'V . ...  . lU 


Floor  plan 


tion,  lihraiy/mcdia  inner  and 
oral  arts  room  anchor  the  east 
end  ol  the  aeadeinie  wing. 

C aimputcr  teelinolog)-  w ill 
he  designed  as  an  integral 
hineiinn  within  the  facility. 
Lnch  classroom  will  provide 
tile  ahilitv  to  have  nuiltipic 
computer  stations  that  arc  net- 
worked togcihcr.  'I’hc  faeultv 
and  sindenls  will  also  liavc  the 
aliility  to  network  with  otlicr 
school  laeilitics  as  well  as  with 
the  King/Drew  Medical  and 
Drew  l’ni\er.sity  to  iurthcr  the 
shared  learning  experience. 

Hccaiisc  ol  the  liniiteil  sitv 
area,  the  gxinnasiuni  wing  is 
provided  with  a rool-top  exte- 
rior sports  deck  that  allows 
the  students  to  supiilenicnt 
their  general  physical  ednea 
tion  requirements. 

The  exterior  materials  of' 

In  iek,  precast  eoiieivtc  jiancls, 
and  plaster  respond  to  the 
neighhoring  Drew  Lhiivcrsitv' 
and  King  I losinlal.  Visible 
recognition  of  the  sehnol’s 
M'riean  .\mericaii  name- 
sakes Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kmg,  Jr.  and  1 Jr.  ( Tarles 
Drew  have  l)cen  integrated 
into  the  design  In  a sensitive 
precast  seiilptiircil  wall  murid 
itnd  related  an  won.  ilnougli 
out  the  faeilitv . ■ 
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DON'T  MISS  THE  NEKT  CHANCE  TO  SHOWCASE 
yO(/«  ARCHITEOURAL  DESIGN  IN  1997... 


^ ^ are 

than  67,000  education 
professionals  who  make  the  big 
spending  decisions  for  schools — 
superintendents,  school  board 
members,  hicilities  managers,  and  all 
school  business  officials, 
as  well  as  more  than  7,000  school 
architects.  With  skyrocketing 
enrollments,  e.xperts  predict  school 
districts  will  expand  to  more  than 
55  million  students  by  2004,  and 
school  officials  will  look  to 
experienced  design  professionals  to 
design  and  build  enduring  stmetures. 


1 lie*  Xniionnl  School  Ijonrds  .\.ssociniion  nnd  its  rciioxs  ncd  7'Ac.  Iwcriai/i  Schaoi  Hoimi Joiir'hi} 
offer  you  ihc  clinncc  lo  showcase  \ fuir  exemplar)  school  projccis  in  its 
edition  of  Li  .ik\'i\(i  Ih  /)/  s/c,\; , / Sihoo!  Leader's  (iuidc  lo  . InhitVilurii!  Scnucs. 


No  other 
venue  offals 
design 

professionals 
such  complete 
access  to  the 
real  design 
decision  makers  in 
public  education 


I □ YES.  pic  ase  include  me  when  \-ou  hepin  plaup.ingi  for  \our  1^^'W  issue  of  l.l-  iR\i\ii  J)l 


j ( ;n\ 'SlJteVip 


\!vhitr(  l 4 .\rca  ( .<  ule  'Pinmc 


y fcST  COPY  AVAILABLE  f 


Simply  coll  (703)  838*6227 
to  talk  to  on  NSBA  professional, 
or  clip  the  (oupon  and  send  it  in. 

Please  send  lo: 

LEARNING  BY  DESIGN 
c/o  Advertising  Deportment 
The  American  School  Board  Journol 
1680  Duke  Street 
Alexondrio,VA  22314 
Fax;(703)  549-6719 


•’ '''-'  ■ -•' . ■'  •■-■-’  -'.-V. i'i‘../-.-- . . .-.^f,T:^i-.'^titii^  — c.‘_ 

j 1IIGHSCH001.S 

Project  in  Progress 


LAKOTA  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
WEST  CHESTER,  OHIO 

Steed  Hammond  Paul  inc. 


Siccd  ! I.miiiutnci  l^iul  Inc*. 
Si  \\  illiaiiTs  Au'Muc 
[ laiiphnn.  Oi  I 1501  > 

UiriiiiL’l  IV  l)inp,(.‘l(k'jii,  \1  \ 

H;  Srn  ^41 

Design  Icjini 

Mu  liael  IV  I )ini*e!tlein,  ,\I  \ 
i‘fn/ri!  Dircitnr 

\mirr\s  S.  Male!/ 

. I’nifiYt  l)/ri‘iinr 

\U'!iKs;\  \\  \I  \ 

f'ro/i  rl . inbifui 
\nn  Si  rimi/zi 

ProfCil  lufi'i'ior  j}i-q{rinr 

kdljL’Il  IlcUIIUM'.  AI  \ 

i^/irifuiU’in  Diiuhii 

( OiLMll 

1 ..)k«  )ia  1 .niul  Schd' )!  I )isi  rift 
('il  ?)S:-I 

(irade  span 

i: 

(luiTctii  building  capaeit) 

i.sno 

Current  luiilding  area 
1 1 Sipuu  e leet 

l oial  project  eosis 
S^'O.i  iiiillmn 

Cost  per  scpiare  tool 

yN 

S[)aee  per  student 

IdOscpi.lR  lerl 

(>)st  per  student 
Si  b'O' 

Completion  date 
\pril  i'^T 


T 


his  project  is  a sig- 
n ill  cam  work  in 
progress  Iroin  two 
aspects:  the  great 
nnmhcr  ol  pariici- 
pants  in  the  design  protvss 
and  the  level  of  detail  coin 
nnini(\ued  among  the  jtarti- 
eipaius  through  the  use  of 
M)  eompnier-modelitig 
leeimologN . 

I nis  project  iiiecjrporaies 
Steed  I laminond  Paul’s  eon- 
sensiis-huilding’  process  (.'ailed 
the  Sehoolhouse  of  Qtialit)’. 
This  process  is  the  Ira  sis  lor  a 
pursitii  oi  uoi  Id-class  eduea  • 
lional  raeililies  through  its 
altility  to  eollceiivelv  laj)  the 
knowledge,  c-reaticii  . and  eii 
ihusiasin  of  siudeiiis,  teach- 
ers, parents,  stall  memhers. 
hoard  memhers,  and  the  eom- 
m\inii\  at  large  to  Itring 
iini(pie  valiie-driwii  design 
solutions  to  the  school  (lisiriel 
and  the  eonimunit}'. 

More  than  5()0  people  jtar- 
tieipated  in  (pialilaii\e  and 
cpia  mil  alive  research  relative 
to  ereaitng  two  new  high 
schools  lor  the  1 aikoia  e<»m- 
miiniiy.  Thin\  separate  ‘'ex- 
pen  design  teams"  oi  teach 
ers,  parents,  siiideiUs,  arehi- 
leets,  engineers,  and  product 
experts  worked  on  individual 
areas  ol  tlie  pr(»grain  to  hring 
high-level  locus  to  solutions 
in  aix'as  such  as  general  acad- 
emics, science,  I'me  arts,  aih- 
Iclies,  teeimology,  salety,  ae 
eessihility,  and  mainienanee. 

'llircr  -I)  t'oni|Tuler  model- 
ing was  used  to  create  proto- 
ivpe  aiehileeturai  Iniilding  so- 
lutions to  the  evpia't  design 
team's  priorities,  h is  iiupor- 
lam  to  note  that  eoniputci' 
models  were  not  created  as 
preseniaiion  drav\ings  hut 
rather  as  working  si udv  mod- 
els. W iih  .^0  diflcreiu  design 
teams,  there  were  inuhiple 
(lailv  meetings  to  develop  and 
. discuss  program  priorities. 


.1 


’.t 


Cutaway  axonomctrlc 


Exterior  massing 
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M*r 


mm 
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Student  (ommons 


/ 


Sntl  <lesii(n  datn  w.is  ntnlcd 
thill  cnul(i  he  visiiali/ed  \crv 
(]niekl\  lull  in  ;]  un\-  tliui  eonld 
dearly  eonimiiniciuc  the  pro- 
eram  and  sj)aee  rei]iiiremenis 
under  ili^eiission  with  each 
uronp.  1 he  data  ehanued  dai 
1\.  hut  the  ehanges  were  in 
eorporaied  into  ihe  inlal  de- 


si;in  iininediaiel)’.  An  we  made 
niajor  ehanires  u>  the  massing 
and  volume  of  ihe  huil(lin<j  we 
were  still  visuali/in£^  spaces  to 
the  (letiuled  level  ol  furniture 
ami  eijuipment, 

W ithout  these  t\\t»  simiill- 
cani  desii^ii  tends  (the 
Sdioolhotise  ot  ( )u  dit\ 


Chamistry  lab 

jiroccss  and  30  computer 
modelin  J we  would  not  have 
heen  able  to  get  the  500  par- 
tieijuuus  on  the  same  page 
relative  to  the  design  solu- 
tions, nor  would  we  have 
heen  able  to  create  siidi  a 


comprehensive  design  that 
unicjuelv  meets  the  neeils  ol 
the  laikota  eommuniU'. 

d'he  project  is  now  under 
construction,  with  both  facili- 
lies  slated  to  open  for  the  lall 
1097  school  vear.  IP 
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fflGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


m<m 


LEE'S  SUMMIT  NORTH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LEE'S  SUMMIT,  MISSOURI 

The  Hollis  & Miller  Group,  Inc. 


The  Hollis  & Miller  Ciroup, 
Lie. 

Ul‘^  S.W.  MiirkcM  Sirccr 
Suite  100 

1 AC‘*s  Summit.  MO  04t)63 

John  Wisniewski,  AlA 
’(.s16)52>-^6()() 

Design  team 
Jn!in  Wisnieu'ski.  AlA 
}Ynhiihil‘in-('J\nXi 
John  S(»mhiml.  \IA 

Disioih'v 

Boll  Jones,  VI  A,  (iSl 

hihitirt 

Stacie  'I  wecll 
li/n  rinr  !)c>ioi/cr 

(;iiem 

I.ce's  Siiiniiin  RA’ll  Schools 
tHirii5:4-3.V)S 

(h-ade  span 

o-i: 

Current  biiil(lin£>  capacity- 

1,^00 

( urrent  building  area 
_'06, ()()()  siiiiai'e  leei 

'rotal  project  costs 
S2- A5  million 

Cost  [>cr  square  foot 

Sjiace  per  student 
1“"  square  Icel 

(a)st  per  student  __ 

SO.OH 

Completion  date  ' ' . _ 

VULHISt 


Lee's  Sumniii,  Mo.,  a 
suburb  of  Kansas 
Ciry,  lias  experienced 
rapid  growili  in  ilie 
last  lew  \ ears.  W'lien 
l.ee’s  Suiiiniii  High  Sehoot 
lieeanic  the  largest  high 
seimol  in  llie  state,  the  neeil 
lor  a seeoiid  high  sehool  was 
elcarly  established  to  elimi- 
nate overerowding.  A no-tax- 
incTcasc  bond  issue  in  1993 
fumlctl  the  llrst  phase  of  Lee’s 
Sunuiiii  Kortli  1 ligii  School. 

Located  on  a 9 5 -acre  site 
and  designed  lor  1,500  students 
with  planned  expansion  foran- 
niher  500.  ilie  iwn-sior\, 
266.000-sqtiarc-foor  building 
ineliuiesan  S50-scai  pcrtbrni- 
ing  arts  center,  a computer  lah. 
science  labs,  a greenhouse, 

<ni.il!  lecture  halls,  and  a media 
center.  Shared  tcaciier  plan- 
ning areas  were  Llcwekqied  to 
nunc  the  teaelicr's  office  out  of 
ihe  classroom  ami  into  central - 
i/cd  areas  wiili  ample  confer- 
ence space. 

'Lechnolog)'  was  a major 
consideration  in  designing  the 
new  high  sehool,  A compre- 
hensive \ {)iee,  videtj,  and  data 
network  ot  hlier  optics,  along 


• i ‘rJ'T If 

l1  r-  |i- 


vS' 


r,U 

Tirol” 


Commons  from  landing 

with  an  iniegraietl  informa- 
tion system  for  142  teaching 
stations,  iiuerfaee  with  the  in- 
tcrt'oiii,  telephone,  ami  seeii- 
rir\-  system.  .A  full  video  pro- 
duction snidio  will  enable  siu- 
dents  to  shoot,  edit,  and  pm- 
diiee  their  own  pnuiiieiitms. 

'Lo  proviile  education  alter- 
natives for  the  2 1st  century, 
the  high  sehofd  was  designed 
w iih  flevihiliiy  in  mind. 
^\'ithin  each  curricular  area 
are  smali-group  mccning  ar- 
eas. .standard  classrooms,  and 
iiiiilriplc  classroom  learning 
environments.  .Most  class- 
rooms arc  designed  to  aceom- 


modatc  different  eurricnliims 
in  the  future. 

4'hmugh  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  building, 
several  cost -saving  methods 
were  aj)plied.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  high  .school  w’as 
phased  through  two  bond  is- 
sues, one  in  1993  and  the  oiii 
er  1994.  Bid  ns  one  package, 
this  saved  the  sehool  district 
about  Si  million.  fh*ecast 
building  panels  permitted 
construction  ilirough  winter 
months.  Interior  classrooms 
permitted  a lower  ratio  of  ex- 
terior perimeter  to  building 
area,  reduciiuff  costs.  B 


'dS 

' ' 


Floor  plan 


Gymnasium 
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HIGHSCHOOI^ 

Addition 


WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

O'Donnell,  Wicklund  Pigozzi  & Peterson  Architects,  Inc. 


O’Donnell,  Wicldund  Pigozzi 
8i  Peterson  Architects,  Inc. 
5“()  Lake  C’ook  Roail 
DccrlleKk  11.60015 

h)hiT  \l.  S\  veriscn.  ,\1  \ 
(”(}8>94()-%on 

Design  team 

Amlrcw  D.  Mciuldson.  Al. . 
Prnjt’ct  Pnnaptil 

RayiiTond  V.  Pigo//i.  F-\I\ 

PiV’.  .yl 

Kim  (!la\LSf)ii,  AlA 
Pru/ci(  A r 

J'»hn  M.  Sy\ crimen.  \IA 
Pnn:!  l\'<v^rn.r 

Run  1 larrison.  AlA 
Projci  f . \rchm'ct/Dt'<i\rna 

Dnvui  Diliion 
Mary  Fnnl  Cavanaueh 
Stii.iri  IJrtuUk) 

Karin  Oram 

Prfi}t.\t 

Client 

I uyola  Acaiicnu 
("(W)2>7)-|  lOd’ 

(irade  span 
d-i: 

CmtTcni  building  capacirv 

:.ono 

C’urrent  building  area 
Addition:  H5 .000  square  teet: 
Reiiovarion:  R), ()()()  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI  1 milliun 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Cost  per  student 
S5.500 

Compicrion  dale 
Aimust  1094 


Aprecininc in  Jesuit 
college  preparattTry 
school.  Loyola 
\cadem\-  merged 
widi  the  alLfcinaie 
Marillae  High  School  to  form 
a coctlucational  high  school 
for  2,000  svutlcms.  4 'he  origi- 
nal hiiilcling  was  eonstnicicd 
in  the  mid- 1 ^>5()s  on  a site  t)f 
22  acres,  d'hc  facility  was  ex- 
panded and  modeniizcd  to 
ac'commotiatc  the  larger  coed 
student  body.  I lie  constnie- 
lion  schedule  was  16  months. 

After  intensi\  e master  plan- 
ning and  [TrograTiiming  with 
staff  and  administration,  the 
85,000-square-foot  atldition 
was  planned  to  consist  of  24 
classrooms,  laenlu’  offices, 
seminar  rooms,  a threc-srarion 
gyinnavium,  loekei*  rooms, 
weight  rooms,  and  a wresiling 
mom  appropriate  for  2 1st 
eenuny  edueaiional  cm  iron- 
mem  and  for  the  religions  na- 
uire  oi  the  institution. 

.Major  goals  of  the  site  de- 
sign were  to  integrate  the  ex- 
isting l)tiilding  with  its  adtli- 
lion,  revise  the  deparniiental 
organization,  and  establish  a 
clear  and  inviting  (font  door. 

rhe  architectural  language 
of  the  addition  hiiilds  on  that 
of  the  existing  liiiilding.  I4jr 
example,  the  new  ma.sonr\- 
matches  the  existing  build- 
ings. .\  focal  |)t)im  was 
achieved  l>y  the  gla.ss- en- 
closed landscaped  lol)hy.  4'he 
height  of  the  gx’in  was  re- 
duced hv  nnicuiatint;  the 


Courtyard 


r-‘  - ■ 1 
6 1 


First  floor  plan 

periinelLT  walls  and  creating  a 
horizontal  walkway  around 
the  western  third  of  die  gym. 
Effective  distrihiition  of  park- 
ing and  automobile  and  Inis 


routing,  along  with  extensi\e 
landscaping,  proMdes  dramat 
ic  improvements  in  function 
and  image  of  this  inii  iisively 
used  site.  ■ 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 

rpj^-r 


MANSFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ARLINGTON,  TEXAS 

Huckabee  & Associates,  Inc. 


Huckahec  & Afisociatcs,  Inc. 
204  Rivlt  North  Hoiilcvartl 
StcphcLTvillc,  TX  7M01 

I'ommii- }.  Iluckahcc,  \1  \ 
LSj7)Or.S'-5^SS 

Design  team 

TornimcJ.  1 luebhec.  \I.\ 

Michael  D.  King,  \l.\ 

Dcsi^rjf  I'lifff/ 

C!hnsn>phcr  M 1 liirkahec,  \I  \ 
/.A'Vi'V/ 

(ilurles  V.  ’I  cTi-),  hi*'. 

Sirm  fifnii  I'.iioninr 

jack  r.  Burges^,  IM 
hhrn  iuil  r 

1 homaN  Rominc.  I:*..  PI 

Miihi/i/iiid  I'.iiy^wtrr 

Paul  S\atck 

('  "H'tnhti'in  Ol'Hiwr 

(Client 

Man^hchi  hulepcinleni  Sclmn! 
Distriii 

(SI")4:.^50S(» 

Cirade  span 

Current  building  capacitv 
I. ()()() 

(iuiTcnt  building  area 
120.544  square  t'eel 

Total  project  costs 
S5.SS  niillnm 

C-ost  per  scpiare  ftjot 
S40 

Space  per  student 
12  1 Mjuare  led 

Cost  per  student 
S5,SS.^ 

Completion  date 
Xugusi  100  s 


The  M-anslield 

Iiuicpeiulcnt  ScIktoI 
District  commis- 
sioned liiickabcc 
and  .Vsst)ciates  to 
develop  Pliase  I ol  a new  high 
school  campus,  idiasc  I would 
Iioiise  I ,{){)()  students  uiih  tlic 
C(jre  elements  designed  tor 
2,000  students. 

4'be  (listricL  is  in  a fast- 
growing beilroom  communit\‘ 
uub  limited  lunds.  Tbe  cdii  * 
caiional  speeincarions  called 
for  Phase  I of  die  project  to 
serve  1,000  students  and  pre*- 
\ide  the  Itasic  classroom,  sci- 
ence rooms,  ami  teaching 
units  required  for  the  educa- 
tional jirograms  lieing  pro\  id- 
eal. File  educational  specillea- 
lions  also  calleil  for  the  li- 
bra r\  and  dining.'kiteiion  .ire.i 
to  sene  .in  e\[ian(led  campus 
of  2.000  Miulents.  A 1,000- 
scai  spectator  gymnasium 
with  dressing  rooms  was  pro- 
dded to  sene  tlie  jihysical  ed- 
ucation program. 

VII  other  educational  olier- 
ings  were  pl.mncil  to  he  pro- 
\ ided  off caiujnis  until  the 
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Floor  plan — Phase  I 
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second  phase  of  flic  taeiliu’ 
was  eonipleied.  d'lie  educa- 
tion specihcaiions  placed  em- 
phasis on  a plan  that  allowed 
nia\immn  tle\ihilir\  and  ns- 
ahlc  space.  I cehnolngx  was 
of’ key  importance,  with  liizlu- 
niii’  and  networkinjj  ilesigned 
lor  eonipuiers  in  all  spaces, 
‘The  laciliiv  was  planncil 
wiih  the  lihrarA  and  resource 
center  in  the  center  of  die 
academic  areas,  ( )rhitiiwj 
ahout  the  lihrarv  and  resource 
'.enter  are  intensive  iiistruc- 
lioiial  units,  iahoratorics.  and 
w«>rk  centers.  I lie  arranya-- 
ineni  of  the  iiisinicrionai  units 
;»m\  ides  for  itidi\  idual,  andis- 
lurhei!  (.onccniralion  as  wi‘11 
a>  juii'poscful  well-coordinat- 
ed iiisinK  tional  units,  i o 
nia\inii/c  die  use  of  each 
cLissrooin,  teacher  woi  k cen- 


ters were  tlcvcloped.  I hey 
provide  each  teacher  with  a 
telephone,  ilesk,  and 
filiny/sroraue  area  while  al- 
lowiii|i  each  classroom  to  he 
utili/eil  throuirhout  t!ie  day.  .\ 
large  student  mall  with  tiatural 
lighting  ami  outdoor  court- 
yards were  ilcvclopcd. 

Ourahlc  niaicrials,  including 
lace  lirick  walls  and  t]uarr\  tile 
floors,  w ere  used  tliroughoui 
the  school  to  create  a lasting 
facility.  Stalc-or-thc-ari  net- 
working w as  installed  in  the 
school  to  allow  teachers  and 
stmlcnts  acce  .s  to  a centralK 
located  sciwcr  daialiasc,  CD- 
RO.M  lihraiy,  and  modems, 
d he  hudget  demanded  the 
compact  shape  and  loh-t\pe 
dcMgn  i()  he  consrnicietl  of  a 
haste  system  of  steel  joists, 
heams.  ami  eolunms.  I'lie  e\ie- 


mm 
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Cafetorium 

rior  walls  are  tif  face  I ) rick  and 
eoiierele  iiiasonn-  eonsimeiion 
lor  reasons  of  econoiiu’  ami  to 
! create  a i 'leasing  scale  ihroiigh 
' pattern  and  rexture. 
j rile  surrounding  environ - 
I meiii  alTecteil  the  lomi  ol  ilu* 
I huiltliim  ami  its  placement  on 
1 the  site,  as  it  is  hortlered  h\  a 
t\  pieal  residential  stilulni- 
I sion,  d he  htiihling  was  posi- 


tional preseiTc  ami  use 
the  ojieii  site  lor  ouuloor 
physical  education  and  athlet- 
ic fields. 

Idiase  n will  jirovide  addi- 
tional classrooms;  a periorm- 
mg  arts  center  for  ha  mi, 
choir,  drama,  ami  art;  ami  a 
2,(K)()-seat  auditorium.  \n  in 
dust  rial  tecliiiolog\  center 
will  also  lie  provitled.  ■ 
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mCH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


rBP/rhc  Blurock 
Partnership 
^ >IU)  Nc\\pnri  lioiilc\anl 
Newport  Bc.K'h.  i..\ 

Anne  nureer 

ri4W'rLo^l)l) 

DcsigTi  team 
Man  V.  Smith.  \I  \ 

If! 

( j.in  .\h>on.  \l  \ 

St  nr'r  l)iy/i:;nir 

\\  elHiei'  Wiiiiilm.  \[\  ;i;la  l 
I h 'iill.'.'i 

\Iatiiu-u  W.  S»nntiKT'«.  \(  \ 
Pri'fui 

Client 

In  IOC  I nifu-*!  Schonl  Dhtrin 
;-!4,r,q-(i444 

Cxrade  span 

Cairrem  hulldiitt^  capacit\ 
_\401) 

C'urretif  luiildin"  area 

! ns.tiiii!  stjiure  k'el 

Total  project  costs 
S '()  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
.SIN^ 

Space  per  student 
^ ' squai  e tect 

C Vist  per  student 

C!oinp!etion  date 
l-all 


NORTHWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
IRVINE,  CALIFORNIA 

TBP/The  Blurock  Partnership 


Nn^rthwooci  I liuh 
Scliool  will  he  a 
coin[irehensive 
high  school  lor 
( I'rades  V through 
12  wiili  a master  jilanned  ca- 
pacity ol  2,400  students. 
Relied  ing  the  Slate  Depart - 
ineni  ot  l-'.ilucat ion's  text. 
"Second  U)  None,"  the  school 
IS  organi/cd  into  three  hierar- 
chical components:  houses. 
Milages,  and  insiiriiies.  \ca- 
deinif.  core  "houses"  t'oinpnse 
inrerdisciplinar}-  groupings  ol* 
core  academic'  classes,  all 
linked  lo  a eoimnon  studeni 
work  area.  (Troupiugs  ol'Oth, 
iOih,  and  1 1 th- 1 2 ih  "houses'* 
make  up  lour  "villages," 
Students  will  he  encouraged 
lo  attend  a parucular  village 
lur  all  four  \ ears,  creating  the 
"school  w ithin  a school” 
inoilel.  1 he. third  hierarchical 


tempus  center 


Rendering 


component  is  the  ‘‘institute,” 
which  will  otfer  stmlents  spe- 
citlc  career,  C(dlege-prep,  or 
academic  locus  at  the  1 lih 
and  1 2th  grades,  d'hc  Ihe 
liislitutes  w ill  he  Bio-  Meil/ 

1 lealih,  1 lumanilics. 
(a)m|)uier  Ajiplicaiions/ 

H u s i n e s s , 1 n g i n e e r 1 n g 
['.Icdronics  and  Fine/ 
Perl'orming  .\ris. 

A mnior  component  o|  ilu* 
school  design  is  the  imple- 
memaiion  ol'.i  school-wiile 
data  network  that  \\ ill  allow 
an\  Workstation  on  canqius  to 
access  a central  ilaiahasc  oi 
inlormaiion.  share  rclesnm 
software,  and.  when  appropri- 
ate, manage  an  administration 
information  data  file  on  sin- 
dents,  hoili  canijuis  and  dis- 
irici-wuie.  1 he  entire  camjvas 
will  he  connected  hv  a \ide(» 
neiw  ork.  ■ 


OverviGw 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


ONATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LAS  CRUCES,  NEW  MEXICO 

SHW  Group  & Nims/Colvani 


SHW  Group  & Nims/Calvani 
4] 01  McFwcn.  Suite  .100 
Dnilas,  TX  752-14 

U'illi.uii  Dnwnv 
(:i4):()14)''0() 

Design  team 
Jim  1 liesUT 

William  Wadies 
Dcsi{yiiir 

Ron  Nini'' 

I'rniapiil-in-  Ch.np' 

( i;ii  \ W’illiaiiis 
l^rn/t'Ct  Miintiifcr 

Mallliew  Boruuski 

L/iiuL\uipi' 

I stC''  MeClui'e 
(ci  biUiiuil/EUitnuii 
Scoim  l-\]uipmem 

Soutlnu'M  I'liLriiieerinL: 

('ml  I'.nonu’t  r 

Boikt  \ AsMieiai'.  > 

. /iV//07 

C.lient 

I.:!''  ( j'utv\  PuMie  SehnoK 
(i05i  ^.'"-^SOO 

CjImcIc  span 
i: 

C’urrcnt  building  capaeit\- 

:sm 

CAjiTcnl  building  area 
2"j. '20  scjuarc  t’ect 

Total  project  costs 
Sl'/.N  million 

Cost  per  scjuarc  fool 
S7' 

Space  per  siudcnt 
1 '>(>  sLjuare  feel 

Cosl  per  student 
S'^SS4 

C'ompletion  date 


Architecnira!  seniccs 
were  })mvi(lc(l  by  the 
association  of  SHW’ 
(iroup,  Inc.  {former- 
ly SHW’C,  Inc.)  of 
Dallas,  'Texas  (jinjgramining, 
design,  and  sirucriiral)  and 
Niins,  (^ab  ani  8:  Associates  (if 
Las  C!ruccs,  \.M.  (contract 
documents,  bidding,  and  con- 
struction administration), 
Onate  is  designed  to  ac- 
coininudate  regular  school 
programs  plus  a wide  \ arieiy 
of  cominunit)  activities.  'The 
extremes  in  temperature  and 
windy  conditions  dictated  a 
"mall  type’'  floor  plan  so  that 
students  can  access  all  areas  of 
tbe  building  without  going 
tb rough  cxieri()r  spaces.  'The 
desire  ii)  capture  the  beautiful 
mountain  \ieu  led  to  a long, 
linear  plan  that  alio>\s  for  the 
aiidiioriiim,  gvmnasiums,  and 
coinmons/cafetcria  areas  to 
be  accessed  Iroiu  llu*  student 
parking  lots,  uliicii  also  serve 
the  cnmnuiniry  for  after- 
hours  I unci  ions,  (icncrally, 
tile  noisy  areas  are  separated 
Irom  the  academic  areas  1>\‘ 
centrally  located  adinitiistra- 
lion,  a commons,  and  the  me- 
dia center. 

Site  access  is  arranged  lor  a 
separation  ot  visitor  and  par- 
ent droj)-off.  student  park- 
ing, bus  dro[i-ofl.  and  faculty 
parking. 

.Simple,  inexpensive, 
diiralile  L’oncretc  niasonrv. 


Student  entry 


enhanced  by  graphics  and  vi- 
brant colors,  rellccts  the  her- 
itage of  the  region.  A portion 
of  the  arched  ceiling  of  the 
"mall”  is  covered  with  an  in- 
sulated, translucciu  rooi  sys- 
tem, Lxtensive  teclinolog)  iu- 
trasiructure,  inchiditiga  com- 
[lictc  television  studio  and 


media  retrieval  center,  allows 
for  installation  of  the  latest 
couuminications,  audio, 
video,  aiul  computer  nerwork. 

The  6()()-seal  auditorium, 
2,000-seat  g\'mnasiuiii,  and 
650-seai  commons/dining  ar- 
eas  arc  most  coiimionl)  used 
for  conummiu'  activities.  ■ 


Commons/dining 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


L.V.\  Associates,  Inc. 

662  CiOfllc  Road 
I lawihomc,  \j  ()~506 

Kenneth  1 1.  Knrlc,  RA 
(201)42  ?-0bA) 

Design  team 

Kenneth  flKarle,  RA,  PR.  PF 
PriiU'ilMl-j)i  (lutr^e 
.Michael  J.  McCiovern.  RA 
h ojct  f . In  hittrt 

William  K.  i lodges 

(jt/i.qrui.1  lufi . '\ihin!}Nrinor 

Client 

Passaic  Board  of'  I'dmafion 
(201)  4-0- ^‘560 

Grade  span 
0A2 

C'mTent  building  capacirv 
4.>0() 

(mrrent  building  area 
2602)67  square  tcei 

Building  area  before 
addidon/rejiovarioii 
201.?i0?  square  tee  I 

Total  project  costs 
S6.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Slid 

Space  per  student 
7.>  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SS.2')0 

Completion  date 
September  1*^0% 


PASSAIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

LAN  Associates,  Inc. 


The  Passaic  Board  ot 
education's  objec- 
tive was  to  upgrade 
its  existing  science 
labs  and  inaximizo 
the  nuinbcr  of  classrooms  in 
response  to  increased  enroll- 
mein.  LAN's  response  was  ro 
(Tcare  a state-of-tbe-art  sei- 
ence  and  tecbnolog}*  wing 
while  at  the  same  time  maxi- 
mize the  number  of  academic 
elassnioins  and  efficiently  uti- 
lize the  only  site  available  for 
development. 

nuinbcr  of  special  fea- 
tures of  the  site  and  existing 
Iniildingb  brought  various  de- 
sign and  construeticjo  chal- 
lenges. I'be  dichotomy  of  ar- 
chitectural styles  framing  the 
site  required  a design  ap- 
proach that  would  help  bridge 
the  gap  berween  liicse  exist- 
ing Structures.  I bis  was  ac- 
complished by  selecting 
choice  materials  from  both 
architectural  t\q)cs  and  specif- 
ic architectural  features  of 
each  building. 

4'he  site's  limited  access 
and  si/e  resiiitccl  in  additional 
challenges.  Due  to  the  rapid 
growili  in  enrollincin,  it  was 
necessary  to  maximize  tlie 
footprint  available,  riiat  re- 
sulted m an  efficient  three- 
sioiy.  double-loaded  corridor 
struaiire.  Fhe  design  clial- 


Moin  north  elevation 


Third-floor  door  plan 


Science  lab 

ienge  was  to  articulate  tlie 
front  facade  to  a\oitl  a box 
look  while  maximizing  u.sable 
square  footage  and  lo  inter- 
connect the  Iniilding  to  the 
existing  high  school  - not  on- 
l\-  to  clifTusc  die  existing  over- 
crow  (letl  corridor  circulation 
system  I Hit  also  to  improve 
die  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
isting I mi  Ming. 

4 he  requiretl  intercrmiinu- 
nication  between  the  new  and 


existing  school  faei lilies  at 
various  levels  w'ns  achieved 
with  fully  integrated  fiber- 
(tptics  tecbnolog}' uiul  coaxial 
cables  with  jacks  at  cacli 
classroom  location.  41iis  fea- 
ture allowed  connection  to  a 
scliool-wide  centralized  au- 
diovisual (Icpartment.  Fiber 
op.tics  were  installed  for  com 
intinication  and  connection 
with  a future  high  school 
computer  network  system,  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Renovation 


PUYALLUP  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PUYALLUP,  WASHINGTON 

Burr  Lawrence  Rising  -i-  Bates  Architects^  P.S. 


Burr  Lawrence  Rising  + Rates 
Architects,  P.S. 

1 145  Broadwav  Pla/a. 

Suiici:0() 
r.icf)ma,  \\  A '/S402 

jern  LiUM'ciKv.  FAIA 
hrfi{icui/CE( ) 
t20r))02"-55<^‘^ 

Design  team 
Tlioiii.is  1 ..  Bale*--.  M \ 

i.ee  Ra\iii(iml  lA’iuon.  \!A 
Projtrf  AvchitCil 

Tini  .McDiUiald 
]t>b  Qjpuim 

Ridiard  lA'anklin 
}4iil  Poiilos 
i,c\\  Broun 
l^ropvt  ioim 

Tres  WVsi  I'ngiiiCLT' 

Mt’ih/nih,{//rJccthi,il  r.< 

( '-Ir.ilkcr  Rmnam  (^)lliiis  Cy  SoMi 
Si ruiunvl  I ’//g in < rn 

Arinand  M.ii  iiai 
i hi  tUvr  CniKiilunt 

Mi’cliaoi  Vanris 
. Uuustunl  Einjjik  i i- 

Harh.ira  (diaiuiicr,  A I \ 

Kifihi'n  ( oihuluwt 

(diciu 

I\j\alliip  School  DiMnci 
(20V))S4LS"“: 

(jradc  span 
KM2 

('urreiU  building  capacity 
I.45U 

(Airroni  building  area 
1 1 S,d  1 S si|iiarc  teer 

d'otal  project  costs 

51  I. S3  million 

(’ost  per  square  foot 
SiOU 

Space  per  student 

52  Ifct 

C'.os!  per  student 

('omjticiion  date 
SeptcinhiM 


he  inoderni/.ariun 
of  this  1910  his- 
utric  lamhnark  set 
in  the  licart  of 
Puyallup,  W ash., 
provided  c.vciting  challenges 
for  the  design  ream  during 
every  step  of  the  design /eon - 
srniction  process. 

'The  project  included  a 
coinplcic  restructuring  of  the 
outer  shell  and  inner  core  of 
the  huildingaiul  a cojiijilete 
replacement  of  all  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems  to  bring 
the  huilding  up  to  current 
codes. 

T'hc  design  pm\  ides  ex- 
tensive rcorganiz-ation  of 
spaces,  placing  priority  on 
provisions  for  lechnologically 
athanced  multiuse  leaching 
staiions.  Another  jirograni 
requirement  was  to  create  a 
commons  space  that  would 
j)ro\iile  a mucli  needed  cen- 
tral gathering  location  for 
suidcnis  on  camjtuS.  The  de- 
sign accomplishes  this 
through  the  adapt i\c  reuse  of 
the  existing  gyinnasiiim  and 
demolition  of*  the  existing 
boiler  room,  x\hile  als<i  link- 
ing the  new  commons  space 
to  the  newly  accessible  his- 
toric main  entry. 

One  of  die  most  dilTicull 


Two  story  commons 


Floor  plan 


Preserved  historical  terra-cotta  details 


Street  plaza  courtyard 


challenges  ot  the  project  en- 
tailed a grand  restoration  of 
the  existing  performing  arts 
theater.  The  archiieci's 
inetieiilous  historical  research 
of  t his  existing  jewel  at  the 


core  of  die  building  enabled 
the  space  to  he  restored  to  its 
original  grandeur  and 
reestablished  the  cciuer  for 
both  civie  and  eitluiral  pride- 
in  Pu\’allup.  ■ 
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lilGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


RED  WING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RED  WING,  MINNESOTA 

Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & Rydeen,  lnc< 


Annstronjr,  Torscth,  Skold  & 
Rydec-n,  Inc. 

4*i()I  Olson  Mcninrini  Miu:h\vay 
Minneapolis.  MX  554J? 

kcii  ( iral)on 
(612)  '1 

Oesi^i  learn 
Ken  ( irnbow 

( jaig  1 linriclis 
Proji't! 

\lyrcne  (JicTn.u 
Pni/cit  Architu  t 

Don  Vumrner 
!\!i'ariuil  hjHfiuci  r 

John  Bnuly 
\ iuhinn:jf  ; 

l.)ianc  r.iylor 

Intaiur  Di'fii^ncr 

I..U  *r\  Me  Moms 
Stnutiivdl  I'i/ififhrr 

Cdient 

kctl  W'iiiii  Ibiiiiie  SeloKik 
C6!2)  ^SS>|S1 

Cirade  span 
'1-12 

C^uiTciu  iiuilding  capaciu 

CAirrent  building  area 
26K.()1H)  square  feet 

'lotal  project  costs 
S2J.6  niiilion 

C^ost  per  square  loot 
SS4 

Space  per  siudem 
l‘)l  si|iiarc  I'eci 

(lost  per  student 
M6,142 

Completion  date 
Sepienihcr 


The  new  Red  W'ing 
High  School  re- 
flects the  historic 
archiiccuire  of  this 
river  town  located 
on  a sharp  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  'The  ciin-cd 
luiilding  form  reflects  the  ri\  - 
cr  heiul  and  eiihanees  the 
amenities  o!  the  hilly  site  and 
wooded  ravine. 

'Fhe  student  coininons,  ad- 
ministration, and  main  eniiy 
are  locaicil  in  the  ccmrali/ed, 
cur\ed  portion  ol  the  build- 
ing. 4'he  circular  building 
form  maximizes  the  views  of 
the  surrounding  l.mdscanc 
and  lonns.in  entr\  eouri\ai  d. 

riie  educational  philosophy 
lociises  on  a iransiiion  Iroin 
the  traditional  departmental 
to  inicrdiseiplinarv  teams,  the 
use  of  a house  concept,  and 
siate-ol-t lie-art  leehiiology. 
Cllassrooiiis  are  grouped  in  a 
house  eoneein.  or  “families," 
to  individiiali/e  the  scale  of 
the  large  school.  Kach  house 
has  four  classrooms,  a nexihic 
team  learning  area  (I'Tl  .A), 
and  a cninpuier  lab. 

I'oodserviec  utilizes  the 
“1 00(1  court”  eoiiecpi  similar 
to  a shopping  mall. 

Clommiinity  groups  were 
involved  in  dcsigningthe  high 
schoors  coneen  hall,  which 


■■  1;  pc 


.J.  ....  . . . i '■TivSf./ 


•>  ^ I* 


i:  .lljr-njf  i; 

!^''3r7iTr.- 

''  ;■  ;■  ■■  h'V'-'i ' 

mm 


Main  Dntry 


j, 


Student  commons 

complenienis  the  historic 
Sheldon  riicater  and  is  iiii- 
li/ed  b\-  the  coniiminiiy  and 
school. 

j he  use  ot  encrgx  -eonscrv- 
ing  heat-e.xehange  tcelinolofy 
is  [irojected  to  save  .SI 20,000 
per  year.  Utilizing  elTicieni 
eliillers,  boilers,  and  variable- 
speed  drives  resulted  in  more 
than  $200,000  in  rebates  liom 
the  local  ulilit}-  company.  B 


r\ 


First  floor  pkin  • 
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Student  exterior  commons 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SAN  CARLOS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SAN  CARLOS,  ARIZONA 

EMM/SHW  Group  Architects  Engineers  Planners 


EMM/SHW  Group 
;\i*chitects  Engineers  Planners 
2S55  E.  Brown  Road,  Suiic 

Ron  Ksslcx-.  NC:ARB 
(60:} 

Design  ream 
Bill  \Vad!cv 

j-WMIicsicr 
Ron  Esslcy 
. hr  hi  hits 

Client 

San  Carl  is  Cnilk’d  SlIioo! 

Di strict  Vo.  20 
t.^20)47s-2.>l0 

Grade  span 
0-12 

CuiTent  building  capacity 
64> 

Current  building  area 
SS.6H2  square  icet 

'fotal  project  costs 
SI  1.35  million 

(2ost  per  scjuarc  foot 
S12S 

Space  per  student 
1 square  tect 

Cost  perstucItMU 

sr.5^^' 

C'omplction  date 
December  1W4 


2J^  2 


Z)[2  L 2 ^ 

vinr  If 


San  Carlos  High  School 
is  located  on  die  San 
Carlos  Apache  Indian 
Rcsen'avion  in  Arizona. 
'The  huildi ng  |irogram 
required  initial  core  facilities 
(dining  area,  administration, 
lihrar\',  vocational  education- 
al, and  music)  for  64.i  stu- 
dents. I hc  school  is  designed 
to  add  classrooms  to  accom- 
mmlatc  .^0.^  additional  stu- 
dents to  bring  the  total  future 
student  jiopuhuion  to  950. 

The  g\'mnasium  has  2,000 
seats;  there  arc  also  outdoor 
[ihysic'al  education  practice 
courts  and  a IliscImII  and 
football  stadium. 

'Hie  site  consists  of  approx- 
imately 121  acres;  the  high 
school  uses  51)  acres.  I'he  re- 
mainder includes  areas  for  a 
new  di.sirict  administration 
Imililing,  faculty  housing,  and 
an  agricuhiirnl  complex. 

Native  Amcncan  traditions 
were  idemihed  and  incor|)o- 
rated  into  the  high  school  de- 
sign as  architects  met  on-site 
with  school  ailministrators 
and  slab.  Spcufic  traditional 
design  aspects  include  colors, 
graphics,  building  materials, 
atid  a building  orientation  to- 
ward the  cast. 

Specific  user  requirements 
indiide  creation  of  a posiuAe 
image  for  this  rural  conmumi- 
i\‘,  accomplished  by  utilizing 


nansi 


l-  . HL  I 


“1  '3! 


Floor  plan 


indigenous  marcrials,  colors, 
and  grajihics.  h'ffcctivc  life-cy- 
cle \ aluc  analysis  incorporates 
ilaylight  lightingand  energy- 
nvaivagcMnent  s\-steins. 
Educational  lechnolog)'  sy.s- 
tems  include  a central  inte- 


grated media • rctricvnl  sj'stem 
ami  monitor  aecess  in  eaeh 
classroom  with  infrastructure 
for  funire  com|niter  systems, 
rooms,  video  production/dis- 
irihulion  facilides.  and  main- 
frame management  systems.  I 


Performing  oris  lecture,  drama,  speech  room 


1 ■ 


Physicol  conditioning  room 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SCHENEVUS  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 
SCHENEVUS,  NEW  YORK 

James  Jordan  Associates,  Architects 


Ja  n 1 cs  J o rda  n A.S soda tc s , 
Arch  i teas 
SI  WVsi  Main  Stnvi. 

P.O.  Box  111 

Rich  hold  SpinTHs.  NA  I 

JjUK’s  .M.  Juu1.hu  A[  \ 

(M5;  S5SMSJ0 

Design  learn 
J.iiMcs  M.  Joul.m,  \1  \ 

D,i\ulM.(iivciu.\]\ 
/Vr/iVZ  . 

Siilnc\  .M.  K..U/.  AlA 
Richani  ( IVic\ 

RoiuKi  r SialToul.  \1  \ 

S.  Michael  SieiiiLT.  RA 
l)arr\  I I.  Wliiie.  \1  \ 
Client 

Si  hene\  us  ( xiiiral  Si  hool 
Disirict 

{00")  6'^S-^SSl 

(irade  span 
K-i: 

(Anrcm  Building  cap,icii\ 

m: 

Current  building  area 
00.444  stiuare  ieci 

Building  area  before 
addition/renoviition 
M.OOO  Mjuare  led 

’ Total  project  costs 
S4.64  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SlOO 

Space  per  student 
! ^ I square  lea 

(A>st  per  snideiu 
Sl\Ms 

Completion  date 
Aneu''t 


In  this  town  of  1,200, 
the  school  is  not  only 
the  educational  ceiuer. 

It  is  tml)  tlie  coinnuini- 
U'  center — a j)uh!ic 
gathering  place  for  meetings, 
sjToris  acti\  iiies,  and  commu- 
nity events. 

4Vi  accommodate  a grow- 
ing jTopiilation  of  school-age 
children,  the  [trogram  for  the 
addition  incln<lcil  academic 
ciassrooms,  science  labs,  tech- 
nology areas,  and  a 700-sea i 
gymnasium.  In  addition,  al- 
terations were  undertaken 
tlu*ougIu)ul  the  existing 
school  to  itnprove  accessibili- 
ty. life  salciv,  and  lighting. 

Occupy  mg  a sloped  pornon 
ol  the  school  site  othenvisc 
not  usable,  the  addition  takes 
adv.intage  ol  the  ground  con- 
tour. Tins  allows  incorpora- 
tion (4  a lower  le\  el  lor  class- 
rooms and  built-in  future  ex- 
pansion. 

I he  new  wing  is  located  to 
torm  a cuuriyard  with  the  e.x- 
isting  building  and  was  de- 
signed for  siiiilent  gatherings, 
oiitiloor  concerts,  and  other 
community  activiries. 

The  gymnasium/locker 
mom  comjilex  is  positioned 
for  field  access!  hi  lily  and  to 


Main  level 


Overview 


allow  public  access  after 
school  liours,  while  securing 
the  acaLleinic  pimiion  of  the 
luiildiiig.  A concession  area  is 
located  to  sene  both  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior. 

Brick,  limestone,  aiul  glass 
block,  harking  hack  to  the 
original  1940s  huihling,  are 
repealed  in  the  addition. 


Concessions  area 


Detailing  and  proportions 
echo  the  original  as  well. 
Skylights,  windows,  am!  glass 
block  are  all  used  to  ina\imi/,e 
the  liencBcial  el  lects  of  natur- 
al light. 

4Vrrn/v.o  Boors  and  g.round 
lace  liloek  walls  are  used  (or 
long-term  durability’  ami  ease 
ol  maintenance.  ■ 


Main  level  floor  plan 
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fflGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


Dana  Larson  Uoiibal  and 
Associatcs/DLR  Group 
•K)()  I'.sscx  (aniri 

14 

I bonus  V.  lVnnr\ . \l  \ 

!40:)  ^Vw4U)0 

Dcsioji  icani 
I’boniav  }•'.  Penney.  \i  \ 
!*iVhlp,li  ///■('Z/v/  i'c 

Mark  Brim.  K V 

I’.ilUi'iit/otli/l  l iliillt'i 

( r.ir\  rillbnl.  R A 

. hvhifi'i/ 

Kidi  1 Icnnnyjvcn.  \1  V 
( Mil  n Hit . \diini!i>n\itiuii 

Cliem 

( uiIhiIr  \u!i(lioiise  nt  ( )in.,Iu 
(4o:)  ^^^OSLS 

(iradc  span 
‘>-11’ 

Cunvm  louilditifi  cMpadlx 
SOI) 

CurrciU  huildino-  area 
! > \()(}()  Mpure  leU 

'Loial  project  costs 
S9  niillion 

('osl  per  s(]uare  fool 
Sf)7 

Space  per  stiulcm 
1 7*0  SC]  u arc  tcel 

Cost  per  sindcnl 
Slid!: 

(Mmplciion  date 
Ink  \W 


VJ.  AND  ANGELA  SKUn  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Dana  Larson  Roubal  and  Associates/DLR  Group 


Tile  iiea.IcMiiic  ■•iiui 
activity  pn>i;rams 
niTered  In*  Skistt 
(^aibnlie  I ligh 
Seltool  are  desiuned 
In  lonmilate  the  ( iliristian 
eliaraeter  and  valiie-eeniercd 
leadership  ol  siudenis.  To 
e!iiphasi/c  this  sj)iriuial  focus, 
die  most  vertical  element  of 
the  biiiidiniJ;  is  rlie  40-foot 
ehapd  spire  local cil  ai  die 
main  entratiCL,  Inside,  die 
ehapd  is  iniegraied  with  die 
career  ami  counseling  center, 
hinnan  and  li\ing  develop- 
ineiii,  and,  spiritual  dejvari- 
nier.is  to  eniphasi/c  die  coor- 
dination ol  diesc  elemeius  in 
die  guidance  (if  students. 

The  media  miter  plays  a 
maior  role  in  aeeoniplisliing 
die  eross-diseipliiiar\  and  in- 
lornuiion  niaiiagcnicni  aead- 
eniie  goals.  ( d) -ROM  leeli- 
nology  is  located  lioih  in  ded- 
icated and  nciuorkcd  coni- 
pmersihat  access  die  school's 
network  at  more  than  .v^O  cn- 
.dded  data  poi  ts. 

’!  he  clustering  ol  classmonis 
allow  s for  an  elfieieiu  and  Ilex- 
ihic  hnildiiig  layniu.  Organized 
around  dojianmemal  leamiiig 
areas,  eaeli  grouping  includes  a 


‘ **6Ul 


Enlrance 

planning  center,  nvo  larger 
ehissmoiiis  for  eoinjniter  lui- 
li/.aiion,  general  classrooms, 
and  resource  moms  (or  special 
programs.  Siudenis  recei\e 
training  in  miioties  and  elec- 
tronics through  computer  siin- 
lilation  stations  luiili  into  the 
leeli  edueadon  lab. 


.A  niuliipairposc  room  with 
an  aiiaehcd  staging  area  can  be 
utili/cd  for  dining,  religious 
liturgies,  and  school  produc- 
lions  and  was  developed  l(jr  lu- 
lure  cxjiansion.  Llie  school  is 
programmed  for  800  studems, 
with  core  hiei lilies  to  serve  up 
to  1.000  siiuleiUs.  M 


Multipurpose  room 


T-.  ..  J.-.  ' i ‘ ■ 
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fflGH  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


SOUTH  WESTERN  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Hayes  Large  Architects 


I laycs  Larffc  /Vi'cliitccts 
P.O.Box  17H4, 

Logan  Blvd.  5th  Avemu: 
Alioona,  PA  16605 

Ricliaid  I..  kaiciuT,  .VIA 
(S!  4)  046-0451 

Design  team 
Richard  L.  Karchcr,  AIA 

h - ('h,trjir 

\'crnL..\lcRissickllI.AIA 
h’ojcd  r 

1 k-nr)- 1).  Bnincii 
Projctl  l)c<i[nhr 

Susan  [..  Ivisiin 
hucrior  Disi^fu  r 

Oaig  D.  .Meadows 
lufuip/f/i'fit  P/tiHih  r 

Client 

South  Wesiern  School  l^istrict 
rn65:-:50i) 

Grade  span 
o-i: 

Current  !)uildiiig  ca[)acily 
1,600 

Current  building  area 

267,000  st^uarc*  tcci 

Building  area  before 
additioii/renovation 
l41,4^Ssquaiv  led 

'I'otal  project  costs 
Sr  million 

C^ost  per  square  foot 
SS2  Uid(litioiis) 

S52  (aheraiions) 

.Space  per  student 
166  s(|uare  tcct 

Cost  per  Siudeni 
$10,656 

Completion  date 
Decemi)ei- 


The  South  W'estern 
Senior  High  School 
shares  a 100-acre 
rural  site  with  its 
sister  facility,  the 
Kmory  H.  .Mnrklc  Inter- 
mediate School,  .At  nearly 

270,000  gross  square  feet 
{more  than  \\  acres  of  Iniild- 
ing),  the  facility  is  ihe  center- 
piece  of  the  camjTUs.  Ranked 
by  the  iiuemicdiaie  scliool 
and  a 7,()()0-scat  varsity  foot- 
hall  siadiiim  and  track,  these 
additions  and  alterations  took 
more  than  tJircc  years  to 
complete  without  disrupting 
the  educational  curriculum. 

Centra!  to  the  dc.sign  solu- 
tion was  the  need  to  aecoin- 
modaic  more  than  600  addi- 
tional studetu.'i  while  upgrad- 
ing and  softening  the  public 
facade.  4'hc  cornerstone  nf 
the  project  is  the  new  2,00() 
scat,  thrcc-g)TOnasium  field- 
house  with  a how -siring 
trussed  roof.  All  mechanical 
equipmcnl  for  tliis  air-coiidi- 
lioncd  s|>ace  is  enclosed  with- 
in an  integrated  apj)cnd:ige, 
leaxing  the  expansive,  curved, 
ivy-green  nicial  rool  witlmin 
a single  penetration.  'Llic  for- 
mer gAinnasiiim  has  i)cen 
converted  to  a new  media 
center  totaling  more  than 

200,000  eul)ie  feet  of  volume. 
The  expanded  auditorium 
w as  completely  refurbished 
and  equipped  for  exlcnsixc 


Auditorium 


l h ea  i r i ca  1 p resc  i u a ti  o ns. 

Both  the  new  auditorium 
and  g)muiasiiiin  occupy  an- 
chor positions  along  the  front 
of  the  nearly  OOO-fooi-long 
main  facade.  Other  public 
fnnciions  w’ere  pulled  to  the 
jroni  of  ilie  complc.x  ami  con- 
nected to  iJtc  anchors  via  a 
new  I60-f()oi  radius  arcade. 
'The  coiuimious  glass  arcade 
provides  passage  along  the  en- 
tire public  realm  of  the  build- 
ing. New  entries  include  bar- 
rel vault  skylights  that  edit) 
the  shape  of  tlic  ficklhousc 
roof  and  allow  the  facade  to 
he  coniplcidy  re-imagctl. 


C2iassrooms  and  tceluiical  sup- 
pon  areas  arc  lt)eated  within 
three  wings  that  hraneli  off 
ihe  public  spaces  and  extend 
to  ilic  rear  of  liie  facility,  ffl 


Library  reoding  area 
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I-UGH  SCHOOLS 
Addition 


Lesko  Associates,  inc. 


HSCHO 


Lcsk(j  Associates,  Inc. 
(icniini  rower  II. 

>001  (’mcker,  Suite  2(10 
(^Jcvdniul  OH  44145 

Nicholas  l.esko,  I'\l\ 
(216)855-0850 

Design  team 
Nicholas  Lesko,  FAl  \ 
Pro/ivf  Admintsl nitar 

Lilw aril  Lesko.  Al  \ 

Pi/rfncr  / Vc'i^v' 

Richard  Deining.  Al  A 

Pro/rcf  Ari  hifiYt 

Client 

Sieuhcm  ille  Tin  Sehooi 
District 

(614)  2S5-rr"r 

Grade  span 
‘>-12 

C^urrent  building  capacin 

CAirrent  building  area 
107,4^2  siiiiarc  feel 

I'otal  project  costs 
■'.46 > million 

C!ost  per  square  foot 
S '0 

Space  per  student 
8>  square  feel 

(A)si  per  .riident 
si()~ 

Completion  date 
Xii'Oist  L^44 


Tile  program  called 
for  an  c\tensi\  c ad- 
(liticm  lo  a 50-ycar- 
oid  high  school. 
The  existing  huild- 
ing  is  located  in  an  iirl )an  area 
on  an  extremely  limited  site, 
hounded  hy  streets  on  three 
sides  and  a inaior  highway  on 
the  remaining  side. 

41ie  new  addition  was  built 
to  the  limits  of  the  property 
lines,  h cx)nsists  of  a swim- 
ming pool,  cafeteria  commons, 
kitchen,  and  g\'mnasiiim  uiih 
a su‘^[)endccl  running  track. 

.Archiieeturallw  the  addi- 
tion was  designed  to  relate  to 
the  existing  Iniilding  liy  em- 
ploying siii.ilar  material  .md 
hy  creating  forms  and  inassmg 
that  would  reiuforcethe  feel 
and  look  of  the  older  Luildinu". 
whieii  has  an  “an  deco"  sivle. 
i ()  lurther  unily  the  old  and 
the  new  stnjeuires,  a lartre  ex- 
[lanse  of  glass  on  one  wall  of 
tile  cafeteria/  eoininons  aiea 
and  a coiima rd  were  designed 
to  oiler  a view  ol  the  existing 
sehooi. 

•\  main  erwridor  or  “pedes- 
trian was  " runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  addition,  pro- 
\itlinga  well-denned  separa- 
tion from  the  original  huild- 
ing  that  contains  the  academ- 
ic area,  arts,  music,  and  so 
fortli.  Public  access  lo  the 
new  facilities  is  from  either 


1 LSClilH  «CCU5  r 
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Exterior  view  of  natotorium 

end  ol  this  corridor,  4'his  dra- 
matic, tail  corridor  with  its 
disphu  areas  and  natural  light 
from  above  provides  conve- 
nient entry  to  the  swimming 
pool,  enfeteria  coniinons,  and 
g)  mnasium, 

A large  elerest(j;y’  runs  eon- 
liiuiousjy  through  the  pool, 
cafeteria  commons,  and  gx’in- 
nasium.  It  visually  tics  them 
together  and  provides  an 
ahimdanec  ol  natural  lii^ht 


that  enhances  the  volume  of 
the  spaces  tk.emselves. 

because  the  new  addition  is 
built  to  the  property  line  and 
on  a major  highway  along  ihj 
(')hio  River,  the  lower  portion 
of  d';e  htiildii I screens  out 
the  highway.  Amnlc  glass  nr- 
cas  ahoye — in  die  pool,  cate- 
tcria,  and  running  track  - 
pro\idc  dramatic  yiews  ofilic 
niotiniains  of  West  \ irginia 
ami  the  C')hio  Riyet.  M 


mm* 
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Floor  plan 


Natotorium  with  view  of  West  Virginia  over  ihe  Ohio  River 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Constmetion 


Fanning/! lowcy  Associiucs, 
Inc. 

.V  >0  Prioriiy  W;i\  Snmli  I)ri\c, 
Suite  1 iO 

IiuHanapolis.  IX  W-iO 

Hanicl  R.  M.uier.  AlA 
(,'r;S4S-()%^) 

Design  tenin 
Daniel  R.  M.uler.  \l  \ 
Pmuip/il‘W-  Chiiror 

Ron.ikl  li.  Fanning,  AIA,  FI-' 
lluk-iii)  Pnnciptd- nh('har^i' 

William  F.  F.n  nc.  \l  \ 

I Vo/fc/  \ fiifiJi^ir/Disiomr 

Jaine-'  K.  ika'Lii’.s,  ASIA 
l.,n/ihutfk' . Irch/la  f 

Ronalil  J.  1 liinr 
McthfUiitiil  l\nonn\r 

Al\an.\’ill,'  ^ FFI' 

r.liVtrii-.ii  Doiom  r 

.Max  F.  Roler 
Client 

Metrnpnlitan  ScIkjuI  Di^inei  ni’ 
\\  arreii  l ow  nship 

Ciriide  span 

‘m: 

C'urrcnt  Fuilciing  capacif-' 
.FOOO 

CAineni  building  area 
"25,000  square  feel 

Building  areii  before 
addilion/rcnovation 
bOlFOOO  square  kvt 

Total  project  costs 


C^ost  per  square  foot 
SOs 

space  per  studenl 
240  square  teel 


C'.osi  per  student 
SOJISO 

Coiiijiktion  date 


WARREN  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Snc. 


The  additions  and 
renovations  to 
\^  arren  Central 
] ligh  School  re- 
spond to  the  needs 
of  changing  ciiiTiculuin.  iti- 
creased  student  enrollment, 
and  repair/Vcpinccincnr  of  ob- 
solete and  ineiricicnt  building 
sysrems. 

The  existing  building  con- 
tained 6n0,()0()  stjuare  feet, 
bousing  Cirades  10  tbrough 
1 2 as  well  as  the  alkcr 
(Arecr  (2entcr,  wbicb  houses 
die  district’s  \'ocaiional  train- 
ing prourams.  The  education- 
al program  called  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  building  capac- 
ity to  handle  bOOO  students  in 
( irades  9 through  I 2/1  his 
resulted  in  125,000  scjuare 
feel  of  new  constniciion. 

■\  critical  cltancni  of  the 
planning  jirocess  included  the 
requirement  that  consiruction 
would  occur  while  the  school 
remained  in  operation. 
Siraiegie  planning  irom  the 
start  ol  the  design  process  al- 
lowed cnnsiructinn  and  edu- 
cation to  coexist. 

I'lic  general  concept,  dc- 
\ eloped  with  signiticani  input 
Irom  slab  and  nuinerous 
meetings  with  the  conuiumity 
at  large,  provided  new  con- 
struction space  ro  acvoninm- 
datca  new  media  center, 
kitchen,  ami  cafeteria.  Fhe 
existing  kilclieii,  ealeieria,  aiul 
nieilia  center  were  eomerted 


Front  exterior 

into  the  additional  classrooms 
required  to  house  the  inercasc 
in  enrollment.  By  following 
this  |)lan,  the  sdiool  was  able 
to  continue  operations  with- 
out any  loss  of  function  dur- 
ing die  coirvinicvion  process. 

Fhis  eoncepi  also  allowctl  for 
the  develo[)incni  of  an  inde- 
pendent area  to  house  the 
ninth  grade — elfeeiivcly,  a 
school  within  a school. 

'Fhe  formal  entrance  exi.stcd 
on  the  south  side  oi  the  build- 
ing. 'File  practical  crinditions 
of  the  site  dictated  that  most 
traffic  enter  the  Iniildinu  site 


First  floor  plan 
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^pnces  scn  ing  online  searching. 
A computer  lab  for  research 
and  report  writing  is  among 
the  serv  ices  available  to  stu- 
dents. 1'he  media  center  is  also 
networked  with  all  classrooms 
vhrnnghoiii  the  building. 

To  fad H tale  the 
upgradc/rcjdncenient  of  the 
building  system  (healing,  \'en- 
tilaling,  air  conditioning, 
electrical,  sound,  and  techiKjl- 
og)  ),  a new  central  power 
plant  was  eonstrncied  to  sene 
the  reconfigured  building, 
rremendons  coordination 
was  required  to  allow  existing 
s\ stems  to  coniiiuie  operating 
while  new  systems  were  se- 
quentially l)rougiit  on  line. 

.\  ian\-  on crsiv-consen'ari ( )ii 


th 


Interior  entr/,  skylit  commons 

measures  were  incorporated 
into  the  project  to  »*cspoiui  to 
today’s  unitpic  requirements. 
Improvements  to  indoor  air 
qualit}'  were  aeeoinplishcd 
and  responded  to  new  refrig- 
erant guidelines.  I ligh-cffi- 
eieney  sy  stems  designed  to  re- 
quire less  energ}’  eon  sump- 
tion were  provided  through- 
out the  facility.  Vo  reduce  the 
e.xisiing  energ)'  load,  new  in- 
sulation s\'stcnis  were  provid- 
ed for  the  roof  and  the  exteri- 
or wall.  Typical  to  buildings 
ot  its  generation,  the  original 
design  used  a significant 
amount  uf  “wimlow  wall.** 
Ch'oative  use  ot  an  e.vterior  in- 
sulation system  rc.su  I led  in  a 
reduction  of  window  area  and 


■ 


Computor  lob  porlion  of  media  center 


Overall  library  with  perimeter  offices 

provided  a fresh  new  a[>jiear- 
ance  for  tlic  building. 

After  a thorough  fcnsibilih 
stud)  anil  inieraeiice  design 
communication  with  the  siaf) 
ami  llic  eommunii) . W arren 
Cicnlrai  I ligh  Scitool  ha.s 
been  thoroughly  re\ainped. 
New  educational  sjiaees  are 


designed  to  reflect  nexibilit)- 
in  responding  to  e\  er-chang- 
ing  educational  needs, 
h'xi.siing  spaces  are  uj>graded 
niid  completcK'  refurbished, 
providing  a eoinju  ehensi\e 
high  school  laeiliiy  ibai  will 
serve  U’arreii  'l  ownshiji  well 
into  die  1 1st  eeiUuu  . ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


Lcsko  Asscjciiucs,  liic. 

( icniiiii  l ower  II 
JOOl  Crocker,  Siiiie  200 
C:ievel.ind,  OH  >m  45 

XichnlnsLesH).  FAIA 
(2I6)S.55-()S50 

Design  ream 
Nicholas  I .esko,  I Al  \ 

Profcit  . \ihm//is!riitnr 

lAlwarti  (i.  i .esk«),  \!  A 
Ptimur-in- Ch,nx‘' 

1 larolcl  Aniisirong 
!\(luutnofnil  Himfh'r 

Victor  Krc\inko 
Pn:}i\t  Mtinii\ii  r 
David  \ndreano.  \l\ 

I l\' f. '!}{}(< !\}^ 

Client 

\\  o*  •■'let  ( u\  Sc!i(n)l  1 )isinci 
(2161  2A4  0sV»O 

Grade  span 
0-12 

Curreiii  building  capaein' 
1.200 

CAirreiil  liuilding  area 
VsO.OOO  si|uare  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S2S.4  million 

Ciust  per  square  foot 
S'4 

Space  per  student 
241  square  feet 

Completion  date 

Aiitnist  1004 


WOOSTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Lesko  Associates,  Inc. 


The  nrchitcct’s chal- 
lenge for  the  new 
coinprchcnsi\c 
W'ooster  I ligh 
School,  which  re- 
places a school  hnilt  in  IS70, 
was  to  design  a facilii)'  that 
would  incorporate  a statc-oF- 
ihe-arr  technoiogt'.  scivc  the 
needs  ol  both  stiidrius  and 
eoininimit)',  create  vitality 
and  cxciieincnt,  and  1k‘  the 
yardsriek  h\'  wliich  eduea- 
tional  facilities  ihai  transcend 
into  the  2 1st  ceniurv  could 
i)c  measured. 

With  tile  school  iil.iccci  on  a 
75-acrc  site  located  across 
tvoni  an  elementary  school  and 
athletic  fields,  a large  eaiujnis 
was  created.  Designed  in  a rec- 
lilinear  cniiriguraiion.  liie 
building's  long  lacade  i>  bro- 
ken up  h\-  a series  of  “gabled" 
uiimsihai  protrude  fmin  a 
main  circulation  corridor, 
riiese  lorms  detine  five  dis- 
tinct elcmcnrs  along  the  front 
ol  the  school,  which  dewinps  a 
tiadiiional  feel  and  rcllccis  the 
character  of  the  original  high 
school  and  the  coinnuinity. 

( .ontrasring  iiori'/onial  beige- 
brick  accent  hamling,  hay  win- 
ilow  s.  peaked  roofs,  aiul  a great 
deal  of  natural  light  jirox  idc 
both  cluiracter  and  vibrant  p.'  - 
terns  of  light  and  shadow. 

T’he  academic  areas,  locai- 
cti  in  close  proximity  to  a tlra- 
niatic,  sk\  lighted  media  cen- 
ter and  large-group  lecinrc 
room,  are  strt)ngiy  organised, 
(dassrooins  arc  all  designed 
with  natural  light,  and  skv- 


Moin  entry  court 

lights  also  brighten  tlie  interi- 
ors of  the  multimedia  center, 
eafeteria,  natatoriiiiii,  ami 
coiTi<i'  irs.  This  jirovides  a 
pleasant  environment  lor  the 
multi  fun  cri(Mial,  large-scale 
complex,  isffectivc  use  of  in- 
c.x[)cnsivc  materials  and  care- 
ful auciition  to  detail  Itrought 
the  school  under  budget. 

Located  close  to  the  main 
entrance,  the  txvo-ston'  1,000- 
scat  perfonningarts  center 
features  an  orchestra  pit.  lull 
stag'  , and  balcony,  (ir.rcful 


Library/niedia  center 


Main  facade 
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planning  provides  for  tlic  flex- 
ible communit)  roriemed  fn- 
ciliiy  to  be  utilized  around  the 
clock  and  calendar  while  the 
adininistrative  and  cdiicarional 
w iiigs  remain  secure. 

F.mphasis  was  placed  on  in- 
corporating the  latest  tech- 
nologv  in  computer  and 
telecom numicalions  systems. 
Fnch  classroom  is  equipped 
with  a telephone,  a 27dnch 
monitor,  and  a computer. 
Classro()iiis  are  serviced  h\'  a 
computer  control  room  that 
includes  a connection  vo  the 
Internet  and  full  database  re- 
trie\  ai  Irom  the  metlia  cenier. 

I'caturing  an  eight- lane 
su i m mi ng  pool  with  hleadier 
^eaiiiut  lor  1. (){){)  and  a coin- 


))ctitive  dive  area,  the  Fllcn 
Shapiro  \ata  tori  tun  has  a 
separate  pool  area  de\'otcd 
sole))'  to  communit)'  use.  Fhe 
5 s.OOO-sqiiarc-ioot  Ciault 
Field  I louse  and  Fitness 
Center,  incorporated  after  the 
projeei  was  started,  features  a 
200-meler,  six-lane  rim- 
niiig/w  alking  track  and  lour 
full -size  basketball  conns. 

•\  5. 000-seat  foot  hall  stadi- 
um includes  an  eight -lane, 
all-weather  running  track, 
unicpic  leature  of  the  complex 
is  a planned  arhoreuiin  that 
uill  provide  an  ediicaiional 
ecological  area  with  200  trees 
naiive  to  Ohio,  a one-mile 
walking  path,  and  an  outdoor 
an![)hitheaicr.  ■ 


Firsf  floor  floor  plan 
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Hv  Sandra  R.  Sabo 


I ike  many  districts,  the  Pcnn-I  iams- Madison  School 
Ca)rp.  in  Mishav.aka,  litd.,  anticipates  anotlier  10  to  20 
ycMrs  of  growth,  along  with  the  continual  cunstruction 
i projects  that  inevitahh  accompany  a surge  in  students, 
■scffl  The  1 0,000-studeni  (.lisiriet  just  o[K*ned  its  ninth  ele- 
nientan*  school  and  already  has  l)egiin  talking  fjt'a  tenth:  a new 
middle  school  is  scheduled  to  open  this  fall. 

In  ilesigning  Oiscoveiy  .Miildle  School,  says  Doug  W’ickstrom, 
a principal  anil  pndect  designer  in  the  Michigan  (at\\  Ind.,  of  lice 


The  flip  side 

B\'  eniploviiig  different  thought  processes  from  die  outset,  the 
authors  reason,  a team  can  avoid  the  repetitive  hack-to-the- 
drawing-board  cycle  that  often  plagites  construction  proiects. 
Instead  of  simpiv  reacting  to  w hatever  the  architect  presents, 
team  mcinhers  visualize  what  diey  want  the  sdiool  to  he  and  ad- 
vise the  architect  accordingly. 

“Most  school  administrators  know  how  to  think  dediictivclv. 


()l  I'anning/I  lowey  .Vssoeiates, 
Inc.,  “we  began  h\  lookinu  at 
[the  districi'sl  existing  schools, 
how  |ii  w as]  using  them,  and 
what  ways  the  current  facilities 
miglit  he  geltiny  in  the  wa\  of 
optimal  usage.  M e talked  aliout 
how  edueaiion  has  changed  and 
where  trends  may  go  in  the  hi- 
nire.  Then  wc  dc\  eloped  a writ- 
ten [irograrn  and  a \i<nal  \ersion 
that  show  sail  the  spaces  of  ilic^ 

1 HI  i I ding  drawn  to  scale.'*  (f'Jifor's 
\ofr:  \of  to  he  ionfnscd  :r/fh 

Dt^tovi'n  MiihUc  Sihoul, 

Wuhniii'cr.  W'iisb..  r.carninp  B\- 
Design's-  (in/t/d  Pn:e 
(1  ifjifcr.) 

That  approach  worked  well  for 
john  R.  (kirdncr.  a meinher  of 
the  districi's  design  team.  But 
while  he  likes  the  result  oftlie 
team's  efforts,  Ciarduer  diinks 
the  process  could  he  further  im- 
proved in  terms  of  cHicicncy  and 
ac  curacy.  he  .ivcrage  sciujol 
hiiildinu  has  an  acuve  life  of  s() 
\ears,"  sa\  s ( iardner.  assist anr 
principal  at  Penn  1 ligh  School. 

“1  felt  there  was  so  much  more 
we  couii!  ha\c  ccminumicaied  so 


'That  is,  they  are  good  at  defm- 
inii  problems,  then  seeking  and 
evaluating  different  solucions  to 
dieni.  But  apphing  information 
to  schcH  il  reengineering  cle- 
niands  inductive  thinking — the 
ahiliiv-  to  first  recognize  a pow- 
erful solution  and  tlicn  seek  the 
prohlcm^  il  might  soke,"  says 
(Iardner.  I Mr  example,  many 
schoid  districts  think  in  terms  ol 
existing  ]iroecsses.  They  ask, 
“How  can  we  use  tliese  new 
technological  eapahiliiies  to  en- 
hance, streamline,  or  improve 
what  w'c  are  already  doing?"  A 
more  appropriate  cjuestion,  sug- 
gests (j’ardner,  is,  “1  low  can  we 
use  technolog)'  to  allow'  us  to  do 
things  that  wc  are  not  a 1 reads' 
doing?" 

'To  encourage  a dc'sign  team 
U)  look  at  architectural  issues 
from  a different  angle,  he  rec- 
ommends niind-m.ipping  exer- 
cises such  as  sketching  out  rela- 
tionships helweeii  different  edu- 
cational spaces  (what  is  the  sru- 
dent  com  11  ions  close  to?  w hat  is 
it  isolated  tmiii?).  Belore  gettim 
down  to  the  serious  Inisincss  of 


the  archiieci  |\\  ickstroin]  wouKl 

have  better  known  who  we  are  .ind  what  we'd  like  to  have." 

(Iardner  also  hetieves  that  the  team  didn't  tap  the  full  potential 
of  all  its  members.  “1  < >r  c xample,  one  conimunit\'  nieinber  liad 
hern  an  interior  ilecorator.  She  had  a lot  she  wanted  to  share,  but 
she  c'tidcil  u|»  being  c|iitel  hecaiisL' '•In  didn'i  know  how  toc<aii- 
numicMie  her  ideas  in  educatfir  liri»jo,"  he  says. 

1 lioH'  minor  Inistr-.uions  promiilcil  him  to  collahor.ue  w ilh 
M icksiroiii  on  . t/ffhi'>ffh  . iiihitivt/nw  a w'orkliook  ilesigncd  to 
''nmuhitc-  as  well  as  orp.int/c  ideas  for  a ikw  sdiool.  \s  its  tunic 
imphc's.  \nil;c;iiic  \rc  Inicrlure’s  ^o.il  is  it)  desipii  a school  that  is 
spei  ul  \ cl  real,  one  ih.it  rellec  ts  and  reson.tlcs  w uh  the  c runiiiu 
nii\ , d'hc  w oikhofd.'s  «c\l  .md  insli  m t ioiu  help  a desi^ji  ic.mi 
hinnd  .1  w itlc  r.mgc  ( >1  mlormatioii  into  a t.iriicied  c' )lleciit>n  (>1 
ideas  on  uliidi  (he  arcliitcrl  c<m  tlint  ba^e  a design. 


designing;!  new  school,  he  also 
1 advocates  having  fun  w ith  crealive-Lliinking  games,  such  as  those 
devised  In'  Roger  von  (Vch,  author  of//  HVvd'  <>//  the  Side  of  the 
lie, id, 

\ Authentic  Air}?itcctnrv  reverses  the  traditional  process  inanv  dc- 
! sign  teatiis  follow.  I he  first  wi^rkslieci  encourages  \ou  to  choose 
a school  name,  mascot,  nickname,  and  colors — decisions  iisuallv 
made  long  after  the  district  has  signed  oil  o.i  a design.  “K  von  s.e 
the  c'olors  will  he  green  and  white  up  Ironi,  vou'vc  cstahlished  a 
J visual  eliin.Ue  and  npeiieci  the  door  to  a eoiitimitlv  of  ideas.  In 
I other  words,  you  can  work  those  colors  into  the  design,  rather 
! lhan  design  a generic  school  and  lai  l,  on  ils  colors  l.ner." 
j ( iardner  points  out. 

j Ollier  worksheets  hcl|i  \ou  ijiiamifv  voiir  le.u  nons  toward  olh 
I cr  schools  vou'vc  visited;  gather  inlonii  ition  Ironi  pniieipals. 
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UMcliLTs,  ami  snuients;  ;mcl  ‘‘think  at  rigiu  angles”  by  addressing 
issues  hoiii  emotinnally  and  intcllccuially.  Sa\ , lor  insiaiice,  that 
your  design  team  was  grappling  w iih  ideas  lor  the  caletcria.  In 
one  eolumn  \oird  lisi  haets.  such  as  die  need  to  hold  1.200  '^Tu- 
deius  ai  one  time  and  oftcr  an  nimbsirneied  view.  In  arioih.  r eol- 
iinm  \cui‘d  u nie  down  uuir  (-eclings  about  the  catctcria — perhaps 
the  desire  that  it  appear  warm  and  welcoming  niul  also  oiTer  sUi- 
denrs  many  footl  ehoiees.  d'iie  arebiteet  then  niesbes  the  factual 
and  einotitmal  components  together  when  hnali/ing  a design. 

Collecting  and  rctlning  ideas 

. Inthaifii- . hrhifeiVnr  hmks  at  designinga  schfiol  in  these  tliree 
stages,  each  referral  to  as  a “Iblio**; 

b Masterloho  (Purpose),  d aking  their  e'ues  from  the  work- 
sheets. team  lucmhers  colleei  their  ideas  about  a new  school 
based  on  \ isits  to  existing  buildings,  preeonceieed  notions,  ami 
personal  preleremvs.  Raeli  also  lists  all  the  required  spaces  For 
the  new  building.  'Pogether.  the-  group  then  generates  a list  oF 
educational  spaces  and  how  they  relate  to  one  amjiher.  Like  tra- 
ditional brainstorming,  this  stage  accommodates  all  itlcas  with  m> 
judgment  passeti  on  whether  thc\  are  gmui  or  l)ad. 

rile  team  also  u riles  a hnei  historical  background  with  details 
such  as  lh)W  long  the  seliool  has  been  in  existence,  famous  alum- 
ni. and  well-known  programs.  I'he  l.)ackgrouml  Fora  new  school 
might  include  inlonnaiion  on  Former  owners  oFrhe  land  or  pre- 
\iiuis  iisch— tidliils  tli.it  ma\  later  spark  . ilesign  itlea. 

il.  Pnicessfuho  (Process).  .\i  tliis  poim,  the  group  begins 
weedingoul  some  ideas  an<l  refining  others.  C'onscnsiis  must  he 
high,  although  not  11)0  percent,  before  an  idea  st.n  s or  goes  Flic 
learn  .i!s()  writes  a brief* description  of  the  instructional  program, 
and  each  momher  erinipletes  a detailed  ‘‘FAiucaiioiul 
Specifications  (Jucsiifjnmiire**  For  a specifu:  [irogram  area  such  as 
nuilli  or  science. 

Idle  quesuonnaire  aiklresses  topics  .such  as: 

K Objccrives  and  Outcomes.  W liat  acnniies  will  occur  in  the 
area,  and  how  man\  users  are  anticipated  per  grnup.ingr 

■ Space.  I low  imich  should  he  devoted  to  classrooms  and  to 
storage? 

■ V'anahle.s.  W'hat  special  Furniture,  equipment,  or  tlisj»la\ 
space  is  needed?  Wliat  kind  of  ein  ironmcntal  conii'ols  aie  de- 
dreti  (For  e.xainple,  adjustahle  lighting,  operable  wiiulows,  carpels 
or  tile  floors,  window  blinds)?  F3e\  (md  the  basics  required  by 
building  codes,  how  main  electrical  outlets  or  computer  liook- 
ups  w oiild  he  helpful? 

■ Flexibility.  1 low  miglu  ihe  teaching  areas  he  reconfigured 
(eaeii  day,  each  week,  oi  vMcli  \ear)? 

III.  Portfolio  iProdueU.  iiuli\ iduals*  iileas  .ire  reviewed  and  re- 
fined again;  those  tlvat  don’t  achieve  high  ennseiisus  among 
tmoiip  mcmhei  s are  ehmiiuled.  The  \ isu  >n  of  th.e  llna)  prodori 
licgiiis  to  emerge,  resulting  in  a eoileelion  oF  final  ideas  for  re- 
llec  iion  and  evalu.uioii.”  explains  C ,ardner.  “At  this  point,  you 
w ill  have  eonstrueied  on  [laper  a sciiool  that  rctlecis  the  gmuji's 
eolleetixe  vision  oFa  place  lor  housing  the  cumailum  that  will 
meet  \oiir  students'  ediieatmnal  and  emotional  needs,  commimi- 
i\  needs,  and  budget  rest ncii oils." 

RcFlcclion  of  the  ccmuminity 

UecMiisi.  all  iiK'nihet  s of  ilie  de  sign  le.im  luve  die  nppoi\unn\  to 
(lu  i'i^eK  es  through  the  woi  ksKeels.  ( i miner  lu  hev  es. 
tlie\  're  less  likely  to  dimw  up  their  hands  in  Inistraiion  and  ti‘11 
the  .irehiicc  1.  “Just  build  us  .1  inee  seliot  il.” 

hunhing  communitv  members  on  the  team  is  ke\ . he  adds- 
m >i  )iisi  i(  j <ji\ e taxpayers  a u ucc'  Inu  .iKo  to  represent  ilie  people 
w ho  will  use  tin  Ian  hues  jji  addition  U'  ^mlle;U^.  “As  goovi  as  the 
design  for  one  sc  hn.il  is.  \ ou  c an't  advocate  a cookic  -c  uiier  ap- 
proach. \\  hat  works  in  an  urban  .iiva  isti’i  gmny,  to  Il\  m .i  rural 

yEvST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


or  suhurhan  area  because  cvcr\’  comnuinin  is  diFFerciit.”  For  ex- 
anijile.  says  W'ick.stroin,  the  Penn-I  larris-.Madison  .School  dorp, 
“is  essentinlly  a niral  school  district  with  no  metropoliiaii  center. 
Flic  schools  are  tlie  ceiucroFthe  eonuimniu  in  an  entirely  dif- 
feienl  w.iy  than  iF it  were  a school  district  dial  overlapped  with  a 
ein."  -Vs  a result,  W’iekstrom  designed  du*  new  elenientarx 
school  with  an  outside  track,  tc  unis  courts,  ami  play  laciliiies  all 
iniciulcd  l(3r  coiiiniuiiiu  use.  'Flic  soon-io-opeii  middle  school 
Fctatiires  a nvo-level  gxmm.isium,  with  a walking  track  on  the  sec- 
ond level  designed  for  use  hy  senior  ciii/etis  before  and  alter 
school. 

“ I he  places  we  provide  For  our  children’s  (icvelo[iiiieni  and 
learning  say  a lot  ahoiii  us,”  sa\  s ( hii'dner.  “If  arehiteeiural  histo- 
rians are  correct  uhen  they  sa\,  A’ou  can  tell  what  a socieiv  val- 
ues hv  looking  .11  Us  skvliiie,'  then  wc  can  assume  ih.u  tomor- 
row's schools  w ill  he  signiheaiu  reflections  of  our  toinmiiimies' 
pride  and  coiiiniiinicni  to  the  Future.'’  ■ 

Saudru  R.  Saho  is  fnrLwcv  v^riterm  Mnh/otu  }}aoht<.  Mnw. 

Aufhenfic  Archifeefure  is  an  in-house  publi  .Hon  of 
Fonniny/Howey  Associates,  Inc.,  an  architectural, 
engineering,  and  corisulting  firnri.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contad  Doug  Wickstrom,  Fanning/Howey, 

1 14  Yor'K  S(.,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360; 

(219)  872-0635. 
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Sheplcy  Hiilfinch  Richardson 
and  Abbou 
40  Broad  Srrrct 
Bosinn.MA  02100 

Siisiii  V.  Sleek' 

(6i"i4:3-ron 

Design  team 
( ieolYrey  T.  Freen.an 

lame''  V.  Himnevseli,  Jr. 
rroii'j  Anhuuf 

Vlex.mdei  lioui.- 
Pr->i(vr  DiSionrr 

l\.e*«  in  i ri[4eii 
J«h  (A  phi  HI 

Ikiri  1. a u re  nee 
J»h  ( A ptjni 

lamia  I.amoreaiix 
fnt(  l)i 

1 1.  \’.m  ( iilben 
(dient 

Vll»iu|ucrque  Ve.uieim 
] iniotlix  R.  \lelntire. 

1 lead  ot  Si  iiiH  ii 
' '()''  1 S2S-  >2‘*| 

(irade  span 

<'i-i2 


The  academy  is  sited 
on  300  acres  out- 
side .UhuqucR^ue, 
u iili  n drani  uic 
vicu  of  the  Sanclia 
.Mountain  Range  to  the  e^asi 
and  the  .Mesas  lo  ihc  west, 
riie  master  plan  develupeil  by 
SHRA  creates  an  integrated 
c=nn[)iis,  establishing  strong 
visual  aiul  organizational  links 
ben\ecn  the  upper  and  lower 
scliools. 

Tbe  libra n-  and  science 
buildings  were  sited  accord- 
ing to  this  master  j)lan. 
Located  niid-canipu.s,  they 
frame  a central  pla/.a.  with  the 
existing  tree- lined  roadw  ay 
connecting  the  schools  con- 
verted to  a carelullv  land- 
''Caped  pedestrian  path.  ’I'lic 
lihran'  tower  and  'louble- 
beigbt  !obb\  (d  the  science 
center  pro\  iiic  a strong  cen- 
tral focus  for  the  campus. 

rile  .vLfKK) -square -loot 
science  center  is  composed  ol 
liisiinei  volumes  housing 
classroom,  laboratoiv,  and  ol- 


Ciurrent  building  capacity 
i.ibrary:  'sfinue  (Vmer: 

'III) 

(airrent  building  area 
I.;bran  ; 4^,n()0  MjU.irv  teet; 
Science  (!eiuer  ''^.00(1  square 
feel 


d'mai  project  costs 
Si  V'  niilli(‘n 

Cost  per  square  font 
S12“ 

.Space  per  siudetit 
'A'  svjuare  leet 

Cost  per  siiident 
s!  y ion 


library  lobby 


iu  e funciioiis  and  is  linked  b\ 
student  interaction  areas, 
riiese  individual  volumes  arc 
organi/.ed  around  a courtyard 
where  outdoor  experinicnis 
can  be  enndiictcd. 

Designed  as  a singlc-ston- 
building,  the  45.000-sijuarc- 
looi  librar}'  is  planruHl  for  use 
l>y  both  the  upper  and  lower 
sebools  as  well  as  In  the  local 
enminnnilv;  it  bouses  100,000 


voi limes  and  500  readers. 

I !igb  clerestories  introduce 
dav  light;  major  reading  and 
seminar  moms  have  imol)- 
stmeted  views  o)  the  Sandia 
■Mountain  Range. 

Sweeping  roof  lines  and 
low  massing  recall  traditional 
archiiccUire  of  tbe  Southwest. 
I'.ach  building  is  sited  and  dc- 
laileil  for  protcctiiin  IVuin  sun 
ami  prevailing  w imls.  ■ 
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K-I2 

Special-Purpose  Facility 


LAKE  POWELL  SCHOOL 


Valentiner  Crane  Architects 


Valentiner  Crnnc  Architects 

524  South  600  I MSI 

s-ih  i.akcCiiv,  rrs4io: 

Steve  ( j-ane,  AlA 
(SO!) 5"5-SSOO 


lA'sign  team 
Steve  Oane.  Al  \ 
Prifhip<ii-in-Chtn\n' 

Ihem  'I'ippcls.  Al  \ 

Prnh\i  . Irihitcif 

Client 

Xaiional  l^irk  Sen  ice 
i52{))60S-63;'5 

Grade  span 
K-i: 

Current  building  capacirv 
120 

Cunrent  building  area 
2(),S()2  s(|unrc  ieei 

Total  project  costs 
Si  i ^ indiion 

(!ost  per  square  foot 
SIO.^ 

Space  per  srudenr 
1 ”5  Hjiiarc  (eel 

Cost  per  student 
C^ompletion  date 


Lake  Powell  is  ibc 

lifeblootl  ot  the  com- 
munities in  the  re- 
mote Cilen  Canyon 
National  Recreation 
Area.  Tlic  new  Lake  Powell 
Seliool  unites  tiny  coiniiuini- 
tics  and  the  two  scIi<h)1  tlis- 
tricts  that  ser\’c  tlieiii. 

Stuclcms  hail  from  three 
counties.  A third  of  die  stu- 
dents ai-rive  via  a school  bus 
ferried  across  the  lake.  All 
snidenis  have  an  iino!)Striictctl 
view  ot  the  lake  ns  they  ap- 
[)roach  the  campus  central 
spine  dial  run.s  from  the  park- 
ing lot  and  extends  \ n the 
lake.  This  central  spine  is 
s\inh()lic  of  a boat  dock  and 
acts  as  a collector  to  organi/.c 
[ledestrian  circulation  to  each 
o(  tile  huililitigs,  which  are 
like  boats  parked  at  the  dock. 
\t  the  center  of  tlie  dock  is  a 
true -to -scale  Anasa/.i  Indian 
kiva  that  is  used  as  an  oultloor 
elassroum  and  accommodates 
comm  uni  u-  aedviiies. 

'Lhe  National  Park  Scnicc 
requires  that  no  consinielion 
occur  on  uiidistiirheik  natural 
land.  So  tile  school  hail  to  he 
eoiisu'ucted  on  an  abandoned, 
drained,  sewer  l.igoon.  All 
siniciures  must  fit  the  site  and 
blend  into  llie  eiivironniciit. 


Hr 

■ Xv  • ■ 

- N 

Overview 


; — — — 

; • - 

■ ‘A'' 

Courtyard  virith  lotkers 

dlic  extenor  color  liands  of 
siiicco  and  masonn*  echo  the 
surrouiidinp  rock  stratifi canons 
and  horizontal  formations. 

l‘he  design  was  in nueneed 
hv  additional  community'  re- 
quirements such  as  wedding 
rcecniions.  campfire  lectures, 
coni.nunity  adiletics,  histori- 
cal artifacts  displays,  and  -adult 
distance-learning  programs.  ■ 


View  into  courtyard 


Outdoor  kiva 
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K-12 

Addirion 


NORTH  TONAWANDA  HIGH  SCHOOl/MEADOW 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 

TRM  Architect 


rUM  Arc!  jtcct 
1 5 W illow  iijclgc 
\\\  .UiTherst.  XT  142- S 

'niomas  R.  Mosc.ui 

Design  team 
Thomas  R.  Moscaii 
Pyhhipiil  -in-  Ckai  gc 

P.  Peck 

. Pl'OjCu  . li’chiicti 

JeH  Hrussel 
Prujt'it . lubiiui 

Client 

Ndrth  rdnawaniki  Schc)ol 
Disiria 

{"Ihl  6'H-POh 
Grade  span 

Snuienr  Acrivin  (Tnier:  1-12; 
]'.i;l\  C'hihlhood  lAlucaiioii 

( '.Liner:  K-? 

Current  building  ca]):icin- 
1 1 igh  school:  1.^45 
Kleinentar}:  S“6 

Current  building  area 
I ligh  school:  26  l.S'^0  square 
(cet 

Rlcinentnr]. : squaie  I'ecl 

Building  area  before 
addition/  renovation 
I lidi  school;  2 1 \ 1 25  sL|u.ire 
feet 

Flemcntan.  41,500  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
I ligh  school:  S6.1  million: 
FIcmcnuiry;  S3. 1 million 

Chist  per  square  font 
I ligb  school:  Si  25 
Klementar)-;  S23 

Space  per  student 
1 ligh  scliofT  13  5 square  feet: 
IvlcMiientan’;  06  square  feet 

C'.ost  per  student 
I ligh  school:  S3.141 , 
Flemeni.ir):  S2,52  ^ 

Caimplction  date 
.Scpteinlter  1‘'''5 


In  Fcbruar\*  1990  the 
North  'ronawanda 
school  board  charged 
'TRM  Architect  wiili  de- 
signing die  S9-million 
Pliasc  II  expansion  to  die 
■Meadow  Educational 
Campus.  The  challenge  as  set 
I'orth  by  Dr.  John  George,  the 
district’s  superintendent,  .iiul 
residents  of  Xordi 
'ronawanda  was  to  incoipo- 
rate  two  major  educational 
centers — die  Student  Activity 
Ceincr  and  die  Early 
C'hihlhood  Education 
Center — into  the  existing 
campus  to  unite  the  campus 
both  physically  and  function- 
ally, while  at  die  same  time 
retain  die  identity  of  the  inili- 
niliial  structures. 

I'liis  addiunn  includes: 

■ 2v  2 8 ,6 1 3 - sq  ua  re  - fo  o t a i r- 
comliiioiicd  pcTlonning  arts 
center,  whose  first  800  scats 
retract  to  proMde  space  for  an 
clcnicntaiy  physical  cdiicaiior. 
cenrer.  I'lic  rciiiaiiiing  400 
seats  in  the  iiic/./.aiiiiic  an'a 
can  also  be  scjiaratcd  w'idi  a 
retractable  wall  to  pro\ide  a 
more  intimate  lecture  space. 


SilG  plan 


Gymnosiiim 


1 CJ  O 
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Die  Mage  c'oiiil)jnes  ilu*  hucsi  | 

in  ac’nusiical,  lighting,  and  i 

Mage  equipment  to  pro\  idL' 
one  of  the  largest,  most  versa- 
tile stages  in  western  New 
\Ork  lor  \'ear-rnuii(i  use. 

■ A 20, 102 -sepia re- Toot  ath- 
letie  laeiliiv,  which  coma  ins  a 
coll egi a t e -s i /e  ha s k e 1 1 )a  1 1 
court  with  seating  for  nu^ire 
than  1,000  and  ukra-motlern 
lockcr/shoucr./coaclies  offices  I 
with  a ilireet  link  to  exterior  j 
plat  ing  fields.  Ihnli  major  1 
spaces  of  the  Student  Activity 
Center  feature  a new  ajiplica-  ! 
tion  of  a tested  huilding  tech-  | 
noiogt’:  load-hearing  insulat- 
ed precast  concrete  panels 

that  provide  the  solid  nature 
ami  (liirahilit)  oi  masonryai  a 
li’aciion  ol  the  cost. 

■ A 4.\000-si]uare-looi  12arly 

Cdiildhood  Kdiication  Center 
has  a ilcNiblc  design  that  ac- 
mmiiKHlaies  the  latest  pm-  | 
grainmatic  school  require-  | 

incius  of  staff  and  suidciu  da\ 
cai'e.  It  provides  accomnioila- 
tions  for  physi call)  and  nicma!- 

ly  challenged  children  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  latest  conipuicr 
and  audiovisual  technologies. 


Wliilc  linking  the  existing 
high  school  to  the  existing  el- 
enientaiT  school  with  gallcr\- 
spaces  for  atldetic  am! 

\ isiial/jicTfonning  arts  walls  fif 
fame,  the  Siiulcm  Aciiviu 
CA’iner  provides  an  indepen- 
dent vear-romul  ami  night- 
time focus  to  the  campus,  d'he 
high  school  "wraps"  in  from 
tlie  west  to  control  the  scale  of 
the  large  gv'nmasiuiii.  while 
the  cleincntar}'  school  "wraps" 
in  under  the  projection  of  the 
arts  center  to  join  attlie  for- 
mal entrance  to  tlic  c,mi[)iis.  B 


View  from  stage 


t * 


Smith  Geston  Duffy 


Smith  Geston  Duffy 

660  1st  Avenue  \orrli.  Box  S28 

l'nrg(),M)5H107-0S:H 

Midi;.el  C;.  Dnffv 
(:Ol):v3-6UJ3 

Design  team 

Riciv.ini  W'.  Smith 

/ hvh  ii)dl-ni ' (Jhin'^e  /‘/  Doi^ii 

Michael  (;.  Duffy 
Pmiapiil-ni-(,'l.uir\fi  uf  PnulnLfh/n 

1 hirohi  A.  'rivuupsrn 

Pru)i\i  Mdfidifcr 

Kadrmas  Lee  Jackson 
(jvii  fUhlSrnuwrtil  (jmuhiuu^ 

l^rairie  Kiigiueering 
.1  U'chduhtil  ir,hl  FJccrrh.iI 

Eni^niceniij;^ 

Client 

Si.  John  School  Oisiriei  \o,  3 
("o’h4''".>651 

Grade  span 
R-i: 

C'li Trent  huildiiior  capacity 
5>() 

C'un'crit  building  area 
4 '.()(K)  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S4.S6  million 

C^)St  per  square  foot 

sm> 

Space  per  student 
1 }A  square  feel 

C'ost  per  student 
S13,8“1 

Completion  date 
lulv  1W5 


The  St.John  coni- 
numity  and  school 
i)oard  desired  to 
replace  dicir  c.xist- 
ing,  o\  ercro\uied, 
aging  K- 12  school  with  a new 
facility  liintwoukl  provide 
their  children  die  educational 
opportunities  ol  the  2 1st  cen- 
tury. 'l'hc\-  wanted  a tacilin' 
capable  of  accessing  the  high- 
tech  resources  of  the  jarcsent 
and  future — as  well  as  paying 
respect  to  tlic  cultural  past 
and  present  of  the  surround- 
ing Turile  .Mountain  Band  of 
Cdiippcwa  people  and  land. 
With  these  objectives  in 
mind,  Smitli  (icsion  Dufh* 

" as  hired  from  a field  of  ar- 
chitectural firms  to  design 
their  school. 

I he  design  concept  chosen 
was  iaspirctl  b\*  the 
Thiinderbird,  the  Xafi\c 
•Vmerican  inyilmlogical  figure 
t)f  lightning,  thunder,  and 
P'  'wer.  The  building  plan 
lakes  on  the  form  of  a bird 
with  the  athuinistration  area 
located  in  the  ‘dieatf’:  the  me- 
dia, gt'mnasium,  and  gather- 
ing areas  in  the  “body”;  anti 
the  classrooms  located  in  the 
“wings.”  d'he  entire  structure 
is  then  linked  to  the  sk\“  and 
world  with  the  latest  in  coin- 
[) u t e r- sa tc  1 1 i t e t eel i n o 1 ogy . 

Biiildingconstrticti<ni  ma- 
terial emphasi/.e  masonry 


Exterior 


% ■,  ’^5  '-T-Cx’ 

£^‘  ■■ 


..r. 
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(enrth)  on  the  exterior  and  e\ 
posed  wood  (life  forms)  on 
the  interior.  I'ALerior  colors 
are  from  Native  ("ulrurc 
“F(;ur  Directions.'"  with  inte- 
rior colors  ns  the  connection 
!)envcen  enrth,  water,  sk)- 
(light),  and  life. 

A strict  construction  Inul- 
get  was  required  and  met,  as 
well  as  requirements  for  fu- 
ture expansion  spatially  and 
technically. 

;Vll  die  seliool  board  s ini- 
tial desires  of  bringing  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  in 
touch  with  learning  neiv'.  , k; 
ol  the  jircseiit  liegan  wlicn 
School  opened  in  September 
IWS.B 
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MEHIVILLE  SCHOOL  DISTRIQ  MULTI-PROJEO 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Sverdrup  Facilities  Inc. 


Sverdrup  Facilities  Inc. 
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januarv  IWs 


Missouri's 
.Mehlville 
School  District 
faced  nhundnnt 
problems  that 

were  negatively  ni'fccdng  the 
qualit)*  of  education.  Schools 
were  overcrowded,  buildings 
weren't  up  to  current  ;\X) A 
standards,  and  there  were  sntc- 
tv’  risks  lor  students  and  staff. 
The  district  needed  stnic- 


Interior,  Oakville  Senior  High  School 


cures  that  were  efficient  and 
accessible  while  providing  an 
inviting  learning  environment 
for  12,200  pupils,  .Alter  con- 
ducting a conipn  icnsive  eval- 
uation of  the  district’s  educa- 
tional program  and  a condi- 
tion survey  that  idcnrified  fa- 
cility' deficiencies,  Sverdrup 
created  a master  plan  for  more 
than  Si 50  million  in  improve- 
ments. \ comprehensive  im- 
plementation strnreg)’— which 
included  a phased  approach  to 
new  construction,  additions, 
and  renovations  at  15  school 
campuses,  was  developed. 

Ten  months  after  passage  of 
;i  referendum  to  raise  funds  for 
the  improvements,  the  first 
project  was  completed  and  oc- 
eupial  by  the  opening  day 
of  school.  The  Phase  I 
and  II  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  com- 
inuniiT  included 


Exterior,  Hagemann  Elementary  School 

renovation  work,  additions,  or 
new  school  construction  at; 
.Mehlville  Senior  High 
Oakville  Junior  I ligh 
Washington  Junior  High 
Bernard  Elementary 
Blades  Elcmentarv' 
Hagemann  Elementar}- 
Rogers  Elementarv’ 
Wohlwend  Elementary 
Oakville  Senior  High 
Buerklc  Junior  High 
Beasley  Elementar)- 
Bierbaum  Elementarv* 
Forder  Elemcntar)- 
Point  Elementar)- 
Trautwein  Elementar)- 
The  $29,4-milIion  program 
was  completed  within  budget 
in  le.ss  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond  referen- 


Exlerior,  Forder  Elemenlory  School 


dum's  approval. 

Hagemann  Elementar)' was 
cortstrticted  and  occupied 
within  eight  months.  Built  on 
a 90"  cross  slope, the  two-story- 
plan  takes  maximum  advan- 
tages of  site  conditions.  The 
bow--srring  design  of  the  roof 
hides  the  mechanical  system, 
to  avoid  visual  clutter. 

Large,  unused  spaces  in  be- 
rween  buildings  at  certain 
schools,  such  as  Oakv-ille  High 
School,  were  transformed  into 
indoor  commons  areas  to  re- 
lieve cafeteria  overflow  and  al- 
low students  to  congregate 
and  socialise.  A fonner  alley  ai 
this  school  is  now  a commons 
area  large  enough  for  day  and 
night  meetings,  social  gather- 
ings, concerts,  and  other  stu- 
dent activities.  Cafeteria  lay- 
outs in  four  schools  were  re- 
designed to  reduce  serving 
time  and  accommodate  space 
for  the  possible  addition  of 
cook/chill  kitchens. 

Throughout  the  district’s 
facilities,  special  attention  wa; 
paid  to  scaling  items  such  as 
windows,  coat  racks,  and 
countertops  to  the  children’s 
size  and  development  level. 

New  buildings  and  por- 
tions of  structures  renovated 
or  added  are  air-conditioned 
for  year-round  comfort.  The 
new  and  remodeled  schools 
include  provisions  for  voice, 
video,  and  data  throughout 
the  facilities.  ■ 


Hagemann  Elemenlory  School  site  plon 


At  the  Head  of  the  Class... 
□SiL  Project/Construction 
Management 


quality  and  cost-control 
that  you  can  build  on. 

D&L  has  a unique  approach  to  managing  school  projects, 
utilizing  professional  engineers,  planners,  construction 
managers,  and  an  educational  specialist.  By  integrating  all 
the  planning,  design,  and  construction  factors,  D&L  gives 
you  total  project  management  from  start  to  finish  - so  your 
completed  school  project  suits  vour  needs  at  a cost  you 
can  afford, 

D&L  offers  years  of  hands-on  project/construction 
management  experience  backed  bv  state-of-the-industry 
computing  technology.  Our  proprietary  computerized 
management  systems,  including  Project  Overseer"  and 
Construction  Overseer  allow  us  to  monitor  and  manage 
all  phases  of  your  school  project,  ensuring  quality  and 
cost-control  everv  step  of  the  wa\'. 

For  more  information  on  how  D&L  can  save  vou  monev 
on  your  next  school  project,  call  t(Kiay.  We'll  gis'e  you 
something  to  build  on. 


1-800-765-6544 

• Pittsburgh  • Philadelphia 


Uirmincham  • (iarv 


Working  out  a balanced  budget  has  never  been  tougher. 
And,  unfortunately,  paper  is  one  of  your  major  line  items. 

Like  .so  many  schools  today,  yoidv  * probably  i^ot  a lor  more  needs  than  dollars. 
And  it  isn‘c  goini;  to  t»er  any  better.  Maybe  it’s  time  to  put  some  balance 
back  into  your  bud^ueting.  W'^irh  the  heljs  of  die  facility  ex[H-rts  from  Johnson 
(]ontr(ds.  We  have  years  o(  (*xperience  helj'jin^  schools  find  and  correct 
costly  inefficiencies.  And  we  offer  every  t hi  nt^  from  performance  con- 
tracts with  guaranteed  savinejs  to  a rantic  of  service  programs,  so  \vc  lju 
tailor  a plan  j^recisely  to  your  needs.  Your  facilit'es  will  work  better  and 
more  efficiently.  And,  best  of  alK  the  money  you  save  can  be  applied  to 
books,  com jMit ers,  siipj^lies,  furniture  and  other  capital  expetises.  Althoti^uh 
come  htuli^et  nme,  vou  rriieht  notice  a lot  less  need  for  

JgHNSON 

papt-r.  Ciivc  us  a call  coclay  at  1-  1 1 1-27  1-  16,^5.  CONTR^yLS 


BEST  COPY  available 


PAID 


If  you  think  this  is  hard... 


Try  being  a school  official. 


School  officials  have  to  perform 
one  of  the  great  balancing  acts  in 
today’s  society. 

‘['he  amount  of  knowledge  you  have 
to  juggle  is  enough  to  keep  anyone 
on  their  toes.  Add  to  that  the  constant 
rise  in  energy  and  operational  costs, 
the  reduction  in  funding... and  a lot  of 
important  projects  can  be  left  hanging 
in  tlK3  air. 

You’ro  askod  to  provide  more  and 
better  curricular  programs.  At  the 
sarne  time,  you're  to  improve  the 
quality  ol  learning  environment  so 
that  students  and  teachers  alike  can 
achieve  their  potential.  And  to  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  parents  who  want 
their  children  equipped  to  compete. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  you  can’t 
afford  to  let  any  balls  drop. 

Landis  & Staefa  understands.  We  have 
been  the  right  answer  for  hundreds  ot 
school  districts  tliroughout  Noi1h 
America.  That’s  why  when  it  comes 
time  to  choose  a partner  to  improve  a 
school’s  infrastructure,  you’ve  gotten 
to  the  easy  part. 


Cali  the  K-12  School  Specialists  at 
Landis  & Staefa.  We  can  develop 
comprehensive  building  performance 
solutions  that  satisfy  your  district’s 
critical  operating  requirements.  And 
we  will  guarantee  the  results  in  writing 
through  Performance  Contracting. 

We  don’t  content  ourselves  with 
just  the  frontiers  of  advanced 
technology. 

You’ll  find  we  invest  the  time  to 
become  part  of  your  district's  team. 
Our  mission  is  your  mission.  We  help 
you  create  Lifelong  Learners”-’  by  pro- 
ducing a physical  learning  environment 
that  makes  this  quality  of  education 
possible.  With  Landis  & Staeta.  you’ll 
alv^ays  have  a leg  to  stand  on. 


Dcdkalvd  !o 
Ufelou^lMvncrs 
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LANDIS  & STAEFA 


vvww.us.landisstopfa.com 


In  order  to  educate  effectively, 


YOU  MUST  LOOK  BEYOND 


WHAT  S AFFECTIN’G 


EDUCATION, 


N Liiiierous  non-acadcmic  issues  may  be 
consuming  today  s educators  and  eroding 
the  primar)-  objective:  to  develop  and 
prepare  students. 

With  a commitnicm  to  the  education 
maikctplacc  that  spans  nvo  decades, 
ServiceMaster  Fducation  Management 
Services  leads  the  nation  in  providing 
original  ideas  and  broad  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  educators. 

Our  innovarivc  solutions  process  takes  into 
consideration  an  institution’s  •ocal  needs, 
its  most  pressing  issues  and  long  range 
goals,  as  well  as  its  physical,  financial 
and  personnel  resources. 

We  work  directly  with  key  administrators 
to  identify  short-  and  long-term  strategics. 
Our  customized  process  also  delivers  valuable 
situation  assessment,  concept  design  and 
timely  implementation... within  budget* 

SenneeMaster  Education  Management 
Sendees'  team  of  professionals  is  the 
single  source  for  successful  change  and 
accountability  in  the  education  market. 

Ear  a cosi-free  consultation, 
please  call  us  at  l.HOO.92.6.9700. 

In  Canada,  1.800.263.5928. 


Education  Management  Services 

In  Canada,  1 .800.26  T5^2S 
hnp://\v\v\v.  svin.com 


LEARNING  BY  DESIGN 

A SCHOOL  LEADER'S  GUIDE  TO  ARCHITEQURAL  SERVICES  MARCH  1 997 


Introductiov 

A PLACE  FOR  EVERYONE 


Wlicrc  are  we  gciing  to  put  all  of  ihcsc  kids? 

That’s  die  question  being  asked  as  school  districts  across  the  count ly  Lice  (he 
largest  enrollment  in  LLS.  hisroiy:  The  U.S.  Dcparinient  oriulueation  reports 
approximately  51.7  million  students  in  public  and  private  schools  this  year  and 
nearly  3 million  more  expected  o\'cr  die  next  decade. 

Finding  extra  space  isn’t  the  only  challenge;  Schools  are  also  being  expanded  or  built  anew  to 
meet  the  needs  generated  by  new  leehnologies,  changing  st)des  of  teaching,  and  comnuinit)' 
expectations  that  schools  will  serve  as  centers  for  educational,  health,  and  social  services. 

d'he  architects  featured  in  this  year’s  edition  of  lAumiing  By  Design  certainly  understand  the  proh- 
leins  faced  by  ov^erstretched  school  districts,  (^n  the  following  pages,  you’ll  see  more  than  100  en- 
tries, representing  the  best  in  edueadona!  design,  that  were  submitted  to  our  panel  of  distinguished 
architects  and  facilities  planners.  .Arehiiectural  finns  paid  entry  fees  and  provided  project  descrip- 
tions and  contact  information. 

Fhc  judges  selected  the  new  Agassi?.  Elcnicntar)’  School  in 
Ckimhridge,  Mass.,  as  the  1097  Cirand  Prize  winner.  Designed  by 
I IMFll  Architects,  Inc.,  in  (lambridgc,  tliis  flicility  is  desenbed  in 
detail  on  page  8. 

Fight  Citation  Winners  were  also  singled  out  for  jiraise: 

■ Derby  and  Berkshire  Middle  Schools,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
TMP  *\ssoeiates,  Inc.,  pnge  SS. 

■I  Harr)'  S.  Truman  Middle  School,  Fontana,  ('alif. 
tRP/Archirccturc,  page  I OS. 

■ Trailwoods  Environmental  Science  Magnet  School,  Kansas 
C’iiy,  Mo.  Mackey  Mitchell  Zahner  7\ssociaies,  pngc  7L 

■ Valley  Crossing  Community  School,  W’oodhuiy,  Minn. 
.Armstrong,  Torseih,  Skoltl  Rydeeii,  Jne.,  page  76. 

■ West  Anchorage  High  School  Science  Center,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Bezek  • Durst  • Sciscr, /wgr  I 

■ William  W.  Perry  Elenientarv'  School,  \\'ayneshoro,  \ii. 
Bond  Comet  W'^esmiorcland  -i-  Hiner  Architects,  page  60. 

■ Winter  Springs  High  School,  Winter  Springs,  Fla. 
s( :i  iKNKFi ,si  in;r/,  page  i W. 

■ Woodbrook  Elemcntaiy  School,  Carmel,  Ind. 
Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc.,  pag'  7S. 

It  you  want  to  discuss  the  construction  needs  in  ymir  tnvn  dis- 
trict, Feel  free  to  contact  the  architects  who  created  die  designs  on 
these  pages.  ('Fheir  addresses  and  phone  numbers  arc  listed  with 
their  pn^jects.)  They  can  help  you  figtire  out  where  to  put  die 
kids — and  maylie  even  where  to  find  a little  wiggle  mom  for  llie 
future.  ■ 
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Fiwft  the  Reviewers 

TRENDS  IN  SCHOOL  DESIGN 


Siiii^llcT  is  l^crtcr.  More  and  more,  that  appears  to  be  a 

guidintj  j»rinciplc  in  the  design  oi  school  buildings,  espe- 
cialK'  for  middle  schools  and  high  schools.  But  die 
“smaller  is  heuer”  design  principle  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  'The  re\icwers  who  examined  enlries  in  diis 


year's  Learning  Bj’  Design  program  sa\-  the  buildings  rheinselvcs 
arc  not  necessaril)-  smaller.  Rather,  die  way  such  schools  are  de- 
signed allows  school  officials  to  di\ide  students  into  smaller 
gi'oups,  or  schools-within-schools,  which  foster  a “small  school'’ 
atmosphere.  The  different  gi'oups  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 


houses,  academies,  or  clusters, 

“Big  schools  aren’t  necessarily  the  best  anymore,”  sa)'s  Craig 
\V.  Sharp  of  Motley  & Associates,  an  architectural  planning 
group  in  Roanoke,  Va.  “The  trend  is  to  break  schools  into  small- 
er groups  even  if  those  groups  are  on  the  same  site,” 

.An  excellent  example  of  this  design  principle  is  I larry’  S. 
Truman  Middle  School  in  Fontana,  Calif.  1'his  new,  83,276- 
squarc-foot  school  is  designed  to  accommodate  1,000  students. 
'The  school,  however,  is  divided  by  design  into  nvo  identical  500- 
student  schools-widiin-a-school. 

d'wo  separate  building  s[)iiics — aligned  in  a way  that  shelters 
an  outdoor  play  area — arc  connected  to  academic  classroom 
g-roupings  at  each  end.  Bisecting  the  spines  is  a halhvay  that  in- 
tersects with  a shared  common  area  that  is  crinnected  in  the  li- 
brary', g}’innasiuin,  and  multipurpose  room. 

C.  UTliain  Day  of  KBD  Planning  Group,  Inc.,  \n  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  adds  that  schools  are  tndng  to  create  more  intimate  settings 
by  adjusting  the  sizes  of  rooms  according  to  the  activities  that  will 


Derby  and  Berkshire  Widdle  Schook,  Birmingham,  Mich.— -Techrwiogy  was  integroted  imoginativety  into  the  orchHecturc  of  both  schools. 
. . . , ^ "i  T‘. 
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With  its  two  schools*v/iiliin-a-schoo!,  the  Horry  S.  Truman  Middle  Schod  In  Fonlona, 

Calif.,  exemplifies  the  trend  toward  dividing  a large  student  body  into  smoller  groups. 

take  place  in  the  moms.  In  other  words,  he  says,  the  tlays  ol  hlocks 
ni  classrooms  (^I'exnetly  the  same  si/.e  are  eiuling. 

“Instead  of  hells  and  eeils,  we're  sceine  more  ofa  demand  for 
different  si/.e  spaces  to  aeeoninu»date  different  at  ti\  itics,”  s;iys 
Day.  “It’s  more  flexible.”  And  the  use  of  d'/nrs  and  small  tables, 
rather  than  traditional  sd'iool  desks,  adds  to  this  greater  tlexiliilin*. 


Coimnunity  input 

It  used  to  Ik*  that  the  prirnar)'  planners  for  the  design  of  school 
buildings  w’ere  hoard  members,  school  administrators,  and  archi- 
tects, Now,  Day  says,  the  planning  of  new  school  buildings  also 
invtdves  parents  ami  exen  memhers  of  die  community  who  do 
not  ha\  e school-age  children.  School  huildings,  he  says,  “cannot 
he  planned  in  isolation”  any  longer.  “'The  community’s  .siuing, 
AMiat’s  in  it  for  me?’” 

Wliat’s  in  it  for  many  eommmiities  arc  special  facilities  such  as 
fitness  eeiiters,  which  are  being  ineorjiorated  into  the  design  of 
many  new  seltools.  Such  facilities  may  drive  up  eonstmetion 
costs.  Day  says,  Inii  residents  feel  they  are  getting  something  for 
their  tax  dollars  when  eommimity’-use  facilities  are  built  into 
seiiools. 

School  lilirarics  are  another  pan  of  this  trend  of  building  eom- 
miinity-friendly  seiiools.  Libraries  in  new  schools  tend  to  he  big- 
ger than  traditional  school  libraries,  say  Day  and  his  felloxv  rc- 
viewxT.s,  hcenuse  they  arc  often  being  used  cooperatively  with  the 
local  public  libraries.  .And  in  .some  eases,  the  school  library  also 
sen  es  as  the  local  public  library. 

Kxpamled  use  of  school  buildings  is  liax  iiig  another  conse- 
quence as  well:  School  designers  and  htiilders  are  having  to  pay 
Joscr  atteiViioii  to  healing,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems, which  must  now  meet  increased  demands  for  nighttime, 
weekend,  and  summer  use. 


L.  n 


ij  __.L  1 nft*7 


'‘Cnniniimiiics  arcr  slowly  ItMminpihat  you  \.{C{  whai  you  paj- 
for,"  says  Rnbcii  Mojc  ofWMDC)  Airluiecis,  P.C.,  in 
C'harloitcsvillc,  Va.  “They’re  reali/.iuti  There’s  value  in  spending’-  a 
linle  more.” 

I'lic  new  auditorium 

I'liis  emphasis  on  the  cnnununiiy's  needs,  ari^lutecis  say,  has  led 
u»  a rebirth  of  interest  in  the  design  of  amliLoriunis,  whieh  had 
declined  in  popularity  until  recently.  “W’irhout  any  (jtiesiion,  ati- 
diitM’iums  are  back,"  says  Day. 

d'be  new  aiidiioriiinis  arc  not  necessarily  bigger,  the  judges 
say,  but  they’re  more  funetional.  h'or  instance,  today’s  atitlilori- 
iinis  are  wired  with  better  lechnolog)'  that  allows  students  ami 
eotnuuiniiy  groufis  to  tape  and  anaK/e  student  performances  or 
commiuiiry  events.  ‘AMiai's  important  about  auditoriums  now  is 
ibe  use  of  Cf)mpuiers,"  says  Sharp,  “iClomj^urers  are|  exjtamling 
into  the  arts  ami  ean  he  used  for  drama,  stage  sellings,  and  lots  of 
other  things," 

Of  eourse,  the  integration  of  tcehnolog\'  into  .seho<d  huildings 
is  nothing  new.  But  the  reviewers  say  .schools  are  doing  a better 
job  tiesigning  buildings  that  jdaee  leehnolog)'  into  elassrooms,  li- 
braries, and  offiees  in  more  natural  ami  imag-inaiive  wa\'S  -for 
example,  in  eouijuiter  pods  or  carrels  iti  libraries. 

rids  greater  emphasis  on  technology,  however.  Is  aiiding  to 
the  cost  of  ludldings  hecaiise  it  is  creating  a demand  for  more 
square  footage  per  snidcni. 

(')iher  trends  are  also  beginning  t(t  emerge.  'Utey  include: 

■ More  emphasis  on  creating  space  that  ean  be  used  by 
preschool  and/or  aditll  education  programs. 

H Better  designed  restrooms  that  hel[)  cut  down  on  discijdine 


jtroblcms.  Instead  of  doors,  some  new  restroom^  have  Itarriers 
I iliiu  prevent  people  in  hallways  from  .ieeing  ins'de.  In  some,  sinks 
; for  w'asbing  hands  are  located  outside  the  restn  oni  in  the  hall- 
! way,  where  students  ean  he  more  closely  monitored. 

fl  In  larger  school  buildings,  administrative  and  guidance  offices 
are  decemralized  so  they  are  spread  ilimiighom  the  building. 

1 lowever,  the  prineipal’s  office  is  still  usually  near  the  main  en- 
inmee  of  the  Indlding.  ■ 


' 7'Ac  reviav  panel  for  this  year's  /t/'agvvw/  incliu/rd  C William  Day^  sc- 
i nior  analyst,  KBD  Planning  Gronp,  im\,  Bloomington,  Ivd.;  Robert 
1 Mojc,,  AIA,  V MIX)  Architects,  Charloucmllc,  l a.;  and  Ci'aig  W. 

! Sharps  ALA,  Motley  & Associates,  Roanoke,  ^a. 
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Agassiz  Elementary  School — 
a good  neighbor  with  a histoiy 


" W he  fiiM  liliii’k  prmeijvil  in  the  .\huii  Ihiltlw  In. 
B (fversaw  I hr  rrhuiltlin}^  <»l  Aujissi/  ( jr.iinuiiir 
B School  in  (];inihri<l}re,  Mass.,  KS  years  aj(o,  Poci  ee 

I niniininps  atlendcd  ihi-  hrsi  scIumjI  on  thai  sli( . So 

M '.vlicn  ( leor^c  Mcl/j’cr  of  I l.MFI  I Archiiccts,  Inc., 
\s  as  char^^ed  \^  iih  redesigning  a lliinl  Agassi/,  elemenian  school  ■ 
lufiKcl  Idi  r^th-ceiiusiy  sriemist  Louis  Agassi/ '--hr  laced  a 
damning  task:  create  a scIkh)!  etiuipjird  witli  the  latest  trchiiolog\ 
uiiile  presen  ing  the  historic  esseiuv  cd  ii^  predei  essorx 
I hr  result:  a fur  -stoiy  schotil  thrre  times  larger  than  the 
original  school,  uiih  conipuicTi  iti  ewiy  classroom  w ired  to  a 
lu'iwork,  and  with  an  exterior  design  that  took  cues  (roni  hoih 
tlu'  old  scluH)!  and  the  residential  neighhorliood  amitiul  it.  “It 
looks  like  a (un  place  to  go.”  says  (k  U illiam  Day  o(  KI)D 
Planning  (irtuip,  Inc..  Hl(H)iiiington.  Ind.,  atul  /aw/v////!'  B\ 

Dcsij^n  revirwiT.  “li  (ku'sii’t  kiok  like  a stcri‘ot\pe  elrnicntarx 
St  hook  It  looks  like  a resiilcnee  (»r  a dejiai  iineiU  store.” 

I he  oM  huilding  had  I ^ classrooms;  the  library  was  a 
eomerted  hoiler  rooiti.  W hen  the  long  ratige  planning 
conmiiitce  of  the  (iainhritlge  Caty  Schools  fotind  that  Agassi/ 
diiln't  meet  the  needs  of  the  district,  it  decided  to  huild  a new 
schotd  rather  thati  renovate  the  ohl  one.  Alter  looking  at  stweial 
dillrrent  pf)«ential  sites  for  the  ttew  school,  the  cominiitee  ch()se 
to  huild  the  K-S  school  on  th.e  old  site,  in  a ilensely  poj)ulateil 
residential  tieighhorhood. 


Classroom 


library  with  elements  from  original  school 


I'he  site  w as  small,  and  the  new  school  neeiled  to  lie  kirger 
than  the  old  one,  so  the  hnilding  had  to  grow  up  rather  than  <uti. 

I he  new  school  has  lue  stories:  the  first  stor\  is  underground  and 
the  fifth  story,  the  library,  is  stepped  hack  from  the  perimeter  of 
the  hnilding  so  that  it's  barely  \ isihle  from  the  ''treet. 

“W'e  had  lots  ol  discussion  about  ‘'tx  le,”  says  Mct/gcr,  “W  e 
wanted  it  to  l>e  like  Ineighhorhoodl  residences  without 
mimicking  the  other  buildings.  And  \\e  took  design  iiu'iaph«irs 
from  the  existing  huilding,” 

rile  school  system  sought  permission  Irom  a Inca!  Insioru 
presetTation  group  to  ra/.e  the  old  Imilding.  I he  group  carehilly 
watched  the  const  ruction  of  the  new  imilding,  protecting  the  site's 
historic  integrit)'.  “W’e  even  had  to  go  through  a public  process  to 
remove  tw’o  trees,”  says  Met/.ger.  1 iMk'1 1 agreed  to  design  the 
cornice  line  to  lie  the  same  height  as  the  (ild  hiiikiing.  fhe  new 
.Agassi/  would  also  have  the  same  setli.iek  as  the  oKl  l)uiliiing. 

Inside,  echoes  of  the  historic  huilding  arc  presen  ed.  fl.c 
limestone  frames  and  w(»od  doors  of  the  old  seho{)l  are  used  lor 
the  doors  of  the  cafeteria  and  gx  innasiiim,  atul  the  library  uses 
the  original  wood  paneling  and  lieams  ami  ,i  le.ided -glass 
doorway  Irom  the  old  school. 

Because  the  school  occupies  all  the  available  space  on  the  site, 
there  is  no  room  to  add  on  later,  so  the  nrehiteets  needed  to 
design  lor  llcxihility.  One  indication  of  that  llexiliility  is  in  the 
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FIXING  AMERICA’S  SCHOOLS 

By  Raj  Batr-Kumar,  FAIA^  RIBA 


The  place  to  stan  fixing 
American  education  is  with 
the  school  buildings  themselves 

Anicrica’s  public  schools  arc  in  crisis,  but  die  naticii  is 
confroniing  dvat  crisis  by  talking  it  to  death.  While 
we’ve  been  talking,  decades  of  short-sighted  neglect 
of  our  academic  dwellings  have  presented  us  with 
another  urgent  crisis  in  educadon:  the  crumbling 
physical  condition  of  schools  throughout  the  counoy  at  a time  of 
rapidly  rising  enrolhnents  and  often  severe  overcrowding. 

(^rumbling  schools  present  a real  crisis.  Not  only  are  many  of 
them,  in  the  words  of  one  critic,  “profoundly  unhappy  places,” 
but — certainly  no  less  than  roads  and  bridges — they  are  part  of 
the  deteriorating  economic  infrastructure  on  which  our  competi- 
tiveness as  a nation  depends. 

I his  is  not  just  an  inner-city  problem.  It  is  mie  dial  New  York 
Caty  now^  lacks  classroom  space  ft'  /O.OOO  public  school  stu- 
dents— equivalent  to  the  total  enrollment  in  District  of  (k)lumbia 
jiublic  schools.  But  suburban  Broward  County,  Fla,,  outside 
Miami,  relies  on  more  dian  2,100  portable  classrooms.  .And 
Broward  (knmty'  is  by  no  means  alone:  'The  (jcneral  Accounuiig 
Office  stales  bluntly  diat  U.S.  public  schools  need  SI  12  billion  in 
new  construedon  and  renovadon  right  now.  Wq  spend  only  about 
10  percent  of  that  sum  each  year. 

Of  the  nadon’s  1 10,000  school  buildings,  one  in  eight  is  classi- 
fied by  architects  as  needing  “immediate”  sUAictiiral  attendon, 
.More  than  one-third  evidence  serious  deterioration  and  mainte- 
nance problems.  Nearly  half  lack  electrical  wiring  adequate  to 
support  needed  computer  and  multimedia  technologies,  even  if 
dieir  budget  could  afford  diem. 

That  is,  of  course,  the  main  problem.  ,\s>  virtually  cver\'  school 
leader  can  testify,  dierc  is  no  money.  'Throughout  the  countn', 
bond  issues  to  ftind  the  building  or  renovation  of  sehof)ls  fail  more 
often  than  diey  pass,  reflecting  die  fact  that  die  local  ta.x  base  sup- 
porting our  schools  is  strained  to  die  limit. 

President  (Clinton  lias  proposed  a four-year,  $5  billion  dollar 
federal  program  to  subsidize  borrowing  by  local  school  boards  for 
construction.  This  is  a small,  yet  commendable,  start. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  '.trongly  supports 
the  president’s  initiative  to  renovate  and  modernize  school  facili- 
ties. During  die  105th  Qmgress,  the  .AIA  is  making  passage  ol 
the  National  School  Infrastructure  Act  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  its  legislative  agenda.  In  this  era  of  budget  constraints,  the  .AIA 
supports  the  concept  of  cooperative  federal/statc  funding  meth- 
ods that  emphasize  federal  support  radier  dian  federal  control 
over  school  districts  requesting  a.ssistance. 

Amerieans  today  can  do  more  dian  set  new'  goals  for  educa- 
tion. We  can  build  those  goals  into  the  design,  structure,  and 
function  of  our  schools.  We  can  begin  by  diinking  of  schools  not 
just  as  single-purjiose  buildings,  but  as  environments,  each  of 
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Horizonte  School,  Soil  Loke  City,  Utah — office  building  turned  high  school 


! which  should  reflect  the  specific  needs,  interests,  and  aspirations 
1 of  the  cuiniiiunity  it  ser\'cs. 

I In  Salt  Lake  (>ily,  for  c,\ample,  a moilihalled  office  Iniiiding 
; has  lieen  retrofnicd  as  an  alternative  high  school  diat  offers  adult 
I education,  job  counseling,  and  classes  in  F.nglish  as  a second  lan- 
1 guage.  I'his  cost-effcciivc  solution,  developed  by  architects  and 
I school  adinini.strators,  saved  the  school  district  nearly  $3  million. 

I The  school  now  sen’cs  a conimunit)’  of  1,200  high  school  stu- 
i dents  and  an  additional  .LHOO  distance-learning  students. 

; W'orking  together,  school  leaders  ami  arciiitccis  can  find  maiiv 
other  innovative  wa\s  to  stretch  limited  budgets  to  improve  the 
learning  environment  for  kids. 

Nowhere  is  it  written  that  schools  should  not  include  day-care 
centers  or  medical  and  deiiuil  services.  Nowhere  is  it  written  that 
: school  athletic  facilities,  fitness  centers,  libraries,  media  coniplcx- 
I es,  theaters,  and  conference  rooms  should  not  he  available  to  the 
1 entire  communirv'.  Many  school  districts  have  a lot  to  offer  local 
i citizens  in  exchange  for  funding  construction  projects. 

I Fixing  .America’s  schools  is  likely  to  he  a two-year  public 
I works  effort,  at  least.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a successful  effort,  it  will 
! require  federal  support  to  helj)  strengthen  fragile  state  and  local 
I funding. 

j It  is  time  wc  recognized  that  we  pay  as  much  for  inferior 
schools  as  w'e  would  pay  to  have  the  best  ones.  \A^e  pay  directly, 

I in  the  far  higher  operating  costs  of  crumbling  and  obsolete  facili- 
I ties  and  in  lost  teacher  producti\dty.  We  pay  indirectly  in  the 
I massive  economic  and  social  costs  of  poorly  educated  young  peo- 
I pie  who  lack  the  skills  to  he  productive. 

I .'Vmeriea  desen^es  better.  We  cannot  afford  to  miss  an  oppcjrtu* 

; nily  to  redesign  the  piiqwse  and  frinctions  of  our  schools  to  meet 
I the  changing  needs  of  our  communities  and  the  changing  de- 
\ mands  of  a global  economy.  To  make  dramatic  changes  in  the  way 
I our  schools  work,  wc  must  start  with  the  buildings  dicnisclves.  ■ 

i 

> 

I Raj  Barr-Kiima}\  FAIA,  RIBA,  is  president  of  the  A?uericnn  Institute 
j of  Architects.  He  is  piincipal  of  Bair-Kiwiar  Architects  Engineers  and 
i a pmfncrin  Kress  Cox  Bair-Kutnar  Architects,  Id^ashingion,  H.C. 
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PLANNING  FOR  QUALITY 

By  fV.  S//M  Ja/f/cs  B,  Hcndci'sou^  aud  James  M,  Chitivood 


How  o?ie  school  district  used 
'continuous  quality  improvement 
to  plan  a new  K-8  school 

It’s  n familiar  siorA':  Population  expansion  puts  pressure  on 
school  facilities,  and  the  school  district  must  scramble  for 
resources.  I'hat  was  the  case  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Enrollment 
had  increased  from  8,333  in  die  1987-88  school  year  to 
10,426  in  1996-97— and  to  an  expected  10,885  by  1998-99. 
For  20  years,  the  district  had  been  using-  its  operating  budgets  to 
support  school  expansion,  while  falling  behind  in  building  main- 
tenance, tcchnolog}'  acquisition,  and  the  funding  of  insinictionnl 
initiatives.  To  complicate  the  picture,  the  city’s  population  ex- 
panded to  die  west,  where  tliere  were  lew  schools. 

Clearly,  the  district  needed  to  build,  but  raising  the  revenue 
wouldn’t  be  easy:  In  1994,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  passed  a 
cost-control  law  to  protect  homeowners  against  excessive  prop- 
erty- taxes.  The  law  placed  limits  on  annua!  spending  increases  by 
school  districts.  When  they  could  not  meet  their  financial  obliga- 
tions, school  districts  were  prevented  from  borrowing  for  major 
construction  projects  without  a referendum. 

'Fhcre  is  no  ideal  time  to  schedule  a vote  for  a school  referen- 
dum. But  in  1994,  the  Oshkosh  school  hoard  and  administration 
believed  the  social,  economic,  and  political  climate  was  right. 

The  last  successful  relercndum  had  been  passed  in  1972;  20  years 
later,  the  school  ho;  rd  voted  to  [iiirsuc  a referendum  for 
November  1995. 


j Involving  the  community 

j :\s  a first  step,  the  board  assembled  a community- wide  task  force 
i to  tlesign  a new  K-8  school.  I'he  group’s  charge: 

‘ I . Identify  changes  in  curriculum  and  instruction  that  affect 
I the  design  of  the  building  and  its  equipineni  and  staffing. 

I 2.  Define  a facility^  chat  permits  after-hour  eomnuinity  use. 
i 3.  Maintain  regular  and  fi'cqucnt  communication  wiiii  die 
I school  board. 

: 4.  P'mphasize  safety^  inside  the  building  and  on  the  [)la)'- 

I grounds  and  parking  lots. 

I Half  of  the  10  mcinhcrs  of  die  task  force  were  hoard  members 
; and  community’  representatives;  the  other  half  included  princi- 
I pals,  teachers,  staff  members,  and  the  superintendent. 

! A team  trainer  from  the  University^  of  M’iseonsin,  Oshkosh 
I was  asked  to  scr\'e  as  facilitator  of  the  task  force  and  to  introduce 
I the  concepts  of  Continuous  Quality’  Improvement  (CiQI),  sorne- 
I times  known  as  Total  Quality’  A'lanagcinent.  The  focus,  the 
1 trainer  said,  would  be  on  using  a .systematic.,  data-driven  ap- 
: preach  to  soKing  problems. 

I The  lacilitator  shaped  the  w’ork  of  the  task  force  around  the  14 
I principles  of  continuous  quality’  improvement  set  fiirth  in  Out  of 
j the  Crisis,  the  1986  book  by  management  gum  W,  F.dwards 
I Deming.  Here’s  how  the  14  principles  were  applied  to  school 
[ planning: 

i 1,  Create  constancy  of  purpose  for  improvement  of  prod- 
j net  and  service,  w’ith  the  aim  to  become  competitive  and  to 
' stay  in  business.  Appl\ang  this  busine.ss  principle  to  the  cduca- 
1 tion  arena,  the  task  force  focused  on  the  need  to  build  a new 
! school  that  would  be  coinparahle  to  recently  constructed  schools 
in  the  state.  4'he  group  obtained  data  from  the  Wisconsin 


New  elementary/mkidle  school,  Oshkosh  School  District 
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The  school  board  wanted  the  group  to  think 
broadly  about  what  a K-8  school  should  look  like 
for  the  year  2010  and  beyond. 


DcpnrtTnent  nl  Public  Insmicucui  lo  nv.ike  sure  the  new  school 
would  exceed  state  requireincnts.  Members  also  visited  K-8 
schools  elsewhere  in  U^'isconsin  to  obserx'e  what  was  feasible  and 
desirable  in  school  architecture. 

Administrators  developed  dcmogrnj)hic  data  for  the  next  10  to 
1 5 )'cars  for  use  in  projecting  future  pu[ul  enrollinenr  needs. 
Later,  using  recoinincnded  site  sizes  from  architects  and  stale 
planners,  the  task  force  determined  whether  land  purcliased  hv 
die  school  board  20  \ears  ago  was  adequate  for  a K-8  school 
building  that  would  house  1,1 50  smdents.  U e concluded  that  a 
larger  site  was  essential.  The  Council  of  Educational  Facilities 
Planners  Internadonal  recommends  no  less  than  4.^  acres  for  a 
coinhincd  elementan’  and  middle  school  of  that  si/e. 

2,  Adopt  the  new  philosophy  . . . and  take  on  leadership 
for  change.  The  school  hoard  and  administration  had  both  re- 
cei\'cd  CQl  team  training,  and  both  were  committed  to  the  CQ\ 
philosophy.  They  recognized  the  iiiiponance  of  de\  eloping  mist 
among  all  employees,  sharing  ideas  openly,  eni[)owering  people 
in  their  areas  of  responsibility,  focusing  on  process  improvcincm, 
and  using  tlaia  in  problem  sob  ing. 

At  the  onset,  the  task  force  developed  a “code  of  conduct*’  for 
running  their  meetings.  This  commonly  agreed  upon  siaiuianl 
set  the  tone  for  all  the  dclihcrations,  many  of  which  involved 
conflict  and  strong  Icgininate  disagTCcmciu  among  inemhers. 

Hut  following  the  CQl  philosopln  - -and  the  code  of  conduct-  - 
led  to  trust  and  open  connminication. 

3.  Cease  dependence  on  inspection  to  achieve  quality'. 
Eliminate  the  need  for  inspection  on  a mass  basis  by  build- 
ing quality  into  the  product  [process]  in  the  first  place.  Fhc 
school  board  made  it  clear  from  the  onset  that  it  did  not  have  the 
lime  or  the  inclination  to  “inspect"  tlic  [)lanning  process.  Instead, 


ilu-  hoard  trusted  the  task  force  to  methodicalh'  and  scicnrifically 
examine  all  possible  cxndcnce  to  justifi’  the  K-8  school  building. 

: 'Flic  school  hoard  and  the  district  administration  maintained  this 
confidence  diroughout  the  process,  tnisving  their  representatives 
on  die  task  force  to  sen*e  as  liaisons  and  resources. 

4.  End  the  practice  of  awarding  business  on  the  basis  of 
price  tag.  Instead,  minimize  total  cost.  Move  toward  a single 
supplier  for  any  one  item,  on  a long-term  relationship  of 

’ loyalty'  and  trust.  The  task  force  was  given  no  guidelines  on  lo- 

■ ral  cost  for  the  new  school.  Instead,  the  school  hoard  wanted  the 
gi'oup  to  think  broadly  about  what  a K-8  school  should  look  like 
for  die  year  2010  and  bc)'ond.  T he  board  then  hired  an  out- 
staiuling  architectural  firm  and  employed  a top-notch  consiruc- 
lion  manager  to  ensure  diat  the  group’s  vision  would  he  achieved 
in  the  new  school  building.  .As  Dciiiing  wrote,  “quality  must  be 
built,  ill  at  the  design  stage.”  That  is  just  what  the  task  force  did, 
getting  input  from  arcliilects,  staff,  and  coiiiniuniiy  for  each  de- 

^ cision  al'.mg  ilic  way. 

5.  Improve  constantly  and  forever  the  system  of  produc- 
tion and  scrv'ice,  to  improve  quality-  and  producdxnty^  and 
thus  constantly  decrease  costs.  The  task  force  used  sun  ev’s 
and  focus  groups  to  determine  how  much  space  would  be  needed 
for  various  classrooms  and  support  areas,  (histodiaiis,  for  exam- 
ple, deieniiincd  the  neccssaiy  storage  space  for  maintenance 
equipment.  'Flic  result  of  these  frequent  consultations  and  open 
public  meetings  was  a high-quality,  iiistruction-drivcii  design 
tliai  fit  the  space  a\'ailuble  on  ilic  site. 

6.  IVaining  must  be  totally  reconstructed.  Management 
needs  training  to  leant  about  the  company,  all  the  waj  from 
incoming  material  to  customer.  First  school  teams,  tlieii  district 
administration  teams,  and  most  rcccniJ)’  the  school  hoard  itself 
were  gi\cn  (^Qi  training.  In  addition,  the  task  force  received 

: “jiist-in-tiiiie  training”  in  .specific  areas  as  die  need  arose,  I'liis 
' principle  was  key  to  iiicedng  architectural  design  requirements, 
i consmu'rion  time  lines,  and  specific  objectives  set  by  the  school 
i hoard. 

: 7,  .Adopt  and  institute  leadership.  The  job  of  management 

’ is  not  suf>cr%lsion,  but  leadership.  Board  iiienibcrs  and  adiiiin- 
istraiors  [irovidcti  the  leadership  iicccssar}-  lo  move  die  task  force 
! forward  and  then  got  our  of  the  way.  I'lie  board  critiqued  the 
I task  force  scriousK-  on  oiiK-  two  issues:  merging  nvo  schools  (a 
! K-5  clcmentaiy  and  a 6-8  middle  school)  into  one  building,  and 
! bringing  ilic  project  cost  in  at  a level  the  electorate  could  sup- 

■ port.  'Fhe  task  force  would  have  preferred  two  separate  schotils 
' but  deferred  to  the  board’s  juclgmeiit  of  what  die  community 

; could  accept.  That  decision  placed  the  task  force  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  take  a posiiii’c  leadership  role  in  determining  how  to  de- 
* .sign  a coinhincd  K-8  school. 

8.  Drive  out  fear,  so  that  everyone  may  work  effectively  for 
the  company.  Once  the  code  of  conduct  was  adopted  and  die 
sclitiol  hoard’s  best  wishes  made  known,  the  idea  of  tear  never  en- 
I lered  into  the  process.  The  aim  was  success;  no  one  worried  about 
failure.  Ever)  team  nicmhcr  felt  tree  to  contrihutc  opciiK  and 
honestly.  .School  staff  and  citizen  members  were  equal  partici- 
pants. 4'he  facilitator  made  deliberate  efforts  to  see  that  everyone 
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hati  iin  oppomniin'  to  contrilnitc,  and  he  cnronra^cd  diose  less 
likely  lo  parrieipate  lo  share  their  ideas  on  a reg-ular  basis. 

9.  Break  down  barriers  between  staff  areas.  I hc  task  ioree 
reached  “ream  siauis”  relatively  early  in  ihe  COl  process,  d'he 
ream  was  designed  as  a cross -functional  endn\  which  rediiecil 
the  likelihood  that  consLiiiieiU  groups  would  conijilain  about  not 
being  involved.  In  fact,  all  levels  of  the  district  were  represent- 
ed—school  hoard,  adniinisiraiion,  principals,  teachers,  parents, 
community  representatives,  and  even  stiKlents,  on  a liniitetl  basis. 
Many  public  meetings  were  held,  including  nvo  cfmimimilyuidc 
forums  at  whicit  the  public  was  invited  to  interact  with  the  task 
force  as  part  of  the  referemium  campaign. 

10.  Kliminate  slogans,  exhortations,  and  targets  for  the 
work  force  asking  for  /.ero  defects  and  newv  levels  of  produc- 
tivity. Slogans,  exhortations,  and  targets  frustrate  LMii|)ioyees  be- 
cause company  goals  are  often  unrealistic.  Ihessurc  to  perform 
leads  lo  errors,  and  costs  increase  with  rework.  As  a result,  the 
tjuality  of  work  decreases,  and  management  is  not  respected. 

*rhe  task  force  itself  <lid  not  address  this  principle,  hut  ilie 
school  l)oard  complied  with  it  by  ik)1  limiting  the  task  force  lo 
specific  criteria  for  total  square  feel,  total  cost  estimates,  or  other 
parameters,  which  wfmld  have  limited  the  discussion.  It  was  only 
after  the  task  force  held  several  brainstorming  sessions  tliat  the 
hoard  provided  an  approximate  new  school  si/.c  and  location. 

1 1.  Eliminate  work  standards  (quotas)  on  the  factory 
floor.  Substitute  leadership. . . . Eliminate  management  by 
objective.  Eliminate  management  by  numbers,  numerical 
goals.  Substitute  leadership.  No  external  criteria  were  imposeii 
on  the  task  force  in  the  planning  phase.  The  only  concrete  ex- 
pectations were  to  meet  construction  deadlines  “recoinmended  " 
hy  tlie  architects  to  meet  a target  opening  date  ol  fall  1 997. 

12.  Remove  barriers  that  rob  hourly  workers  of  their 
right  to  pride  of  workmanship. . . . Remove  barriers  that  roI> 
people  in  management  and  in  engineering  of  their  right  to 
pride  of  workmanship.  The  task  force  took  (jn  a pride  of  own- 
ership in  the  ideas  generated  about  the  new  school,  ami  that 
j)ri(le  was  shared  across  all  levels  of  the  scIujoI  district  and  c{)in- 
nuiniiy.  'The  task  force  was,  iu  fact,  a rcprcseinati\'c  body  of  the 
community,  so  the  pride  rightly  belonged  to  the  entire  commu- 
nity. And  that  pride  showed:  Jhr  Oshkosh  Sorfhtirytrn’  puhlished 
several  editorials  supporting  the  new  sdujol.  and  a high  jiercent- 
age  of  the  letters  to  the  editor  w ere  also  supjiortivc. 

13.  Institute  a vigorous  program  of  education  and  self- 
improvement.  At  the  onset,  the  task  force  asked  to  he  cilucated 
not  only  in  (JQl  hut  alstj  about  instructional  jihilosophy  and 
school  design.  consultant  from  the  I'niversiiy  of  \\'iscon''iu. 


Fan  (daire  was  hnnighi  in  to  discuss  the  miildle  school  philoso- 
phy. aufd  a (irincipal  fnmi  Hortomillc,  Uas,,  shared  his  kncnvl- 
edge  ahoiit  how  to  design  a middle  school  using  the  house  con- 
cept. Using  this  c(jiicept,  the  school  was  designed  to  house  stu- 
dents hy  grade  le\xi  in  three  different  wings,  reducing  student 
groups  to  more  maiiageahle  si/e  and  encouraging  better  interper- 
sonal relationships,  teaming,  and  collaborative  learning  opportu- 
nities. 

14.  Put  eveiy  body'  in  the  company  to  work  to  accomplish 
the  transfomiatioii.  The  transformation  is  cvery^body’s  job. 
.\ltli(nigh  the  task  h)rce  represented  the  Oshkfish  community  in 
designing  a new  K-H  school,  it  also  saw  itscif  as  a group  of  people 
who  must  pass  on  the  word  that  COl  is  a better  way^  of  doing 
business.  'I'he  group  used  (>Q1  throughout  the  planning  process. 
I'he  school  hoard,  district  administration,  teachers,  students, 
parents,  and  the  general  public*  saw  how  the  CQI  process  worked 
and  produced  an  outstanding  |)mdiict.  Enthusiasm  lor  C.yi  has 
become  part  of  the  district  culture,  and  people  feel  good  about 
the  process,  the  product-  -that  is,  the  new  school- - 
and  themselves. 

'Ehe  results 

111  November  1995,  Oslikosli  voters  jiassed  a S25.9  million  refer- 
ciuliim,  with  54  jiercent  of  the  vote,  T'he  fact  tliat  the  referen- 
dum passed  the  lirst  lime,  we  believe,  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
(continuous  Ouality  Iinproyement  process,  which  started  witli  a 
design  team,  expanded  lo  a comiminitv-wide  referendum,  and 
resulted  in  fundinga  high-qualiry  school  tliai  w'iil  be  shared  hy 
all  children  in  tlie  comiminiiy. 

The  finished  school  will  be  191 ,000  square  feel  in  size,  allow  - 
ing \()()  square  feet  per  studemt.  'Fhc  building  was  designed  so 
that  elementary’  and  middle  scIkk)]  students  would  hi  separaieil 
for  instruction  but  would  share  central  “core”  facilities,  sueh  as 
the  gyannasiuin  and  cafeteria,  This  arrangement  clearly  supports 
the  teaming  and  regrouping  of  students  across  grades  and  de- 
partments— and  allows  for  after-hour-,  use  by  the  community 
that  made  this  school  a reality.  ■ 

IV.  Saifi  Adams  is  Uaiirrsify  of  IViscoasifiy  Oshkosh  (jOvtimwus 
(Jiwlity  Iviprnirmcnt  Ooonlinntor  fwd  associate  professor  of 
edueatiouai  foinuiations  hi  the  Colkp^r  of  Education  and  1 1 u?mni 
Sere  ices. 

James  Henderson  r .^upi  rinu  ndait  ufsihuols  iu  Oshkosh,  H ’is. 
James  M.  Chitwood  is  director  of  residence  life  at  the  I hiiversity  tf 
Wlscousw,  Oshkosh  and  a luciuhcr  of  the  Oshkosh  sehool  hoard. 
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BUILDING  A HEALTHY  ENVIRONMENT 

Hy  Elizabeth  Simon 


Wfjether yoiiVe  building  a new  school 
or  renovating  an  old  one^  you  shotdd 
heed  these  environmental  concerns 


hildrcn  in  a Pecos,  K.M.,  cleinentan'  school  are  sent 
’ to  a hospital  after  50  of  them  report  dizziness,  nau- 
sea, and  rashes.  A janitor  and  a teacher  at  a school  in 
j'ruesoii,  Ariz.,  are  treated  hy  paramedics  after  com- 
plaining  of  dizziness  and  the  smell  of  gas.  Students 
in  Wilmington,  N.C^,  are  overcome  hy  paint  ftimes  and  sent 
home  complaining  ofhumingeyes  and  shortness  of  breath. 

Stories  like  these — all  reported  in  newspapers  in  recent 
inonths—spur  fear  and  outrage  among  parents  and  eoneern 
among  school  |)ersonnel.  If  the  safet}'  of  children  in  sch.ool  build- 
ings is  in  question,  tlic  nature  and  value  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence is  also  at  risk. 

W hat  causes  such  irn'idents?  In  all  of  the 
c‘ases  mentioned  here,  tlie  cause  was  acci- 
dental c.xposure  to  a common  substance — a 
cleaning  product,  overheated  hyilraulic  llu- 
id.  paint  ftimcs.  1'he  causes  of  some  indoor 
environmental  problems  are  less  easily 
traced,  however,  and  the  problems  can 
range  in  severity  from  the  annoying  to  the 
deadly.  The  good  news  is  that  most  such 
problems  can  be  avoided  by  good  planning, 
routine  building  maintenance,  and  some 
relatively  simple  precautions. 

Breathing  lessons 

Poor  indoor  air  t)unlit\'  (hVj)  is  prohahl)' 
the  most  frequently  cited  environmental 
problem  in  schools,  as  well  as  in  offices, 
homes,  atid  eoinmercial  buildings.  !AQ  in- 
volves at  least  four  factors --lemperarure, 
humidity,  and  die  rate  and  \elocivv  of  \cnti- 
hirion.  If  any  of  the  factors  is  ineorreel,  dis- 
comfort and  poor  air  quality  may  he  the  re- 
sult. Throw  in  an  airborne  eonuiminaiit  such  as  mold  or  bacteria, 
and  you  may  liave  “sick  building  s>Tidrome”  (SBS),  a situation  in 
which  building  occupants  experience  discomfort  without  olnaous 
cause.  SBS  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  eye  or  throat  irritation, 
ami  hitigiie,  iisualh'  ilisappcar  oi-  lessen  when  the  occupants  leave 
the  huiltling. 

\ less  frequently  used  term,  “building  related  illness’'  (BRl), 
refers  lo  symptoms  of  illnesses  that  can  he  identified  and  directly 
attrilnited  to  airborne  contaniinanLs  inside  a building.  vJomnu)ii 
sunptoms  of  BRI  include  coughing,  chest  tightness,  fever,  chills, 
and  muscle  aches,  Deciiling  whether  SBS  or  BRI  is  aifccting  the 
people  in  a Iniilding  requires  investigation  and  testing. 

Tiicificient  or  poorly  inaimained  heating,  veniilntiug,  and  air 


conditioning  (I  IVAC)  systems  must  often  shoulder  die  blame  for 
pt)or  lAQ.  Many  older  systems  ha\'e  simply  outlived  their  useful- 
ness; though  efftcienr  when  installed,  they  have  since  become  in- 
adc(juate  for  space  or  population  requirements.  'The  oil  crisis  of 
the  1 970s  also  placed  a hunlen  on  exksting  I s\'stems  diat 
were  not  redesigned  for  hetier-insulated  buildings.  Sometimes 
proper  ventilation  took  a hack  scat  to  saving  fuel  and  money,  as 
standards  for  tlic  amount  of  oiiLside  air  per  building  occupant 
were  reln.xed  and  vents  in  less  frequently  used  rooms  were  ob- 
structed to  reduce  the  area  to  be  heated  or  cooled.  The  result: 
less  fresh  air  and  a greater  concentration  of  pollutants. 

Charles  I bill,  business  unit  manager  for  K-12  schools  for 
Landis  & Staefa  in  Buffalo  Grove,  111.,  puts  it  suceinetly:  “Any  al- 
teration from  the  original  building  design  will  probably  cause 
problems”  for  the  f 1VA(]  system.  Hall  points  to  extended  peri- 
ods of  operation  as  another  stress  placed  on  older  units.  Many 
school  buildings  must  now  accommodate  split  calendars,  shifts, 
year-round  schedules,  and  other  nontraditional  uses  such  as  se- 
nior citizen  activities,  dav  care,  and  after-school  care,  in  addition 


to  regular  classroom  use.  All  or  these  force  1T\^AC  systems  to  nm 
longer  and  harder,  which  calls  for  increased  maintenance  or  up- 
dated systems. 

Pn)l)lcms  ina)'  also  result  from  p(X)r  original  building  design 
or  eonsrruction.  Dale  Drt'sdale,  a certified  industrial  hygienist 
and  manager  of  corporate  rjcciipational  health  with  the  Houston 
engineering  and  constnietion  firm  of  Brown  & Root,  Inc.,  notes 
the  dillieulties  waier  can  cause.  If  water  seeps  in  and  collects  in 
ceiling  tiles,  carpets,  or  insulation,  for  example,  bacteria  and  fun- 
gi can  thrive. 

\ W'AC  s}/stcms  can  also  harbor  biological  coiuaminants  wher 
water  and  dirt  collect  in  ventilation  duets,  air  handlers,  and  dr 
pans.  Drysdale  says  that  lie  has  seen  “some  stunning  suecessea 
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Wearing  protective  clothing,  workers  remove  leod-bosed  point. 


solviiiL^  lAQ  prohltMiis  once  I I\'A('  scsteiri  niniiueiuince  lias  heen  those  wlio  are  paniciiiarly  siisccjnihle — es[)ecinlly  wIumi  the*  swl)- 

[miperly  tended,  the  leaks  ti.xeel,  and  ihe  systems  cleaned  up.  stances  are  used  in  jioorly  I'entilated  areas.  A;ul  chemical  conta- 

I lal!  agrees  that  “maintenance  is  the  most  imjiortam  thing'"  in  minam  ■ from  (Uiiside  the  building,  such  as  exhaust  from  school 

keeping  I l\’.A('  s\  stems  healthy.  A case  in  point,  he  says,  is  an  el-  hiises,  can  he  brought  inside  ilAehicles  are  allowed  to  park  near 

ementarv  school  that  once  had  the  highest  rate  ofahsenteeisin  in  air  ducts. 

the  stale  among  teachers,  rite  teachers'  problems  were  traced  to  'The  L'.S.  Kn\  iromiiental  Protection  Agency  (lsl\‘V)  recom- 

moltl  growth  within  the  1 1\'A(]  due  to  jK>or  maintenance.  The  mends  the  following  combination  of  actions  to  eliminate  or 

system  was  replaced,  and  now  the  school  has  one  of  the  highest  lessen  poor  lAO: 

aitendanee  rates  among  teachers.  “Von  must  maintain  it  or  re-  ■ maintaining  1 1\  A('  systems  on  a regular  schedule 

place  it,"  I Tall  says.  I replacing  water-stained  ceiling  tile  or  carpel  jimmpily 

Chemical  contaminants  from  indoor  sources  can  also  eon-  ■ storing  and  using  chemical  polluianis  such  as  paints  or  adhe- 

trihiite  to  poor  l Uj.  Carpeting,  npholstcn',  and  wood  product^  si\  es  in  wcll-vcntilared  areas  or  during  hours  when  there  arc  fex\ 

sucli  as  ph'wood  and  jiarticle  hoard  eomaiii  fomialdelnde.  which  peojile  in  the  hiiilding 

ean  coutimie  to  he  released  o\  er  several  years.  II  iiicTcasing  air  vcmilation  and  disirilnnion  rates 

Jox'cc  Burke  Jones,  FASH),  an  interior  designer  with  the  archi-  ■ allowing  time  for  building  materials  in  new  and  remodeled  ar- 

lei'Uiral  nrm  of  NPdy  Inc.  in  Cleveland  and  national  president  eas  to  (dV-gas  [lolhuanls  before  occupancy, 

elect  of  the  American  Socieiv  of  Interior  Designers,  says  allfur-  ‘ . j it  • 

nil'ure  and  acccssoiy  materials  will  give  off  some  gases.  Ulicn  Asbestos  warm,  In/.zy,  and  pioblcrnatic 

contemplating  a move  to  a new  space,  planners  also  sliould  avoitl  ’ School  remodeling  projects  have  a much  greater  potential  for 
what  could  be  false  econom)  , Jones  saj’s.  k'or  instance,  she  notes  stirring  np  environmental  hornet’s  nesis  than  the  building  of  new 

dial  often  old  tiirniiure  w ill  he  nseil  rather  than  new  to  save  sii  uetures.  Dejiending  on  the  age  of  the  school,  one  hirking 

money.  But  she  cautions  that  furniuire  spccifu^ations  shouhl  be  problem  may  be  asbestos,  a lire -proofing  and  hisidation  material 

checkeil  for  inibrmation  about  materials,  toxicity,  or  llaininaliili-  ■ once  eonunonly  used  in  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  and  around  pipes. 
r\.  “\Miai  w'oulcl  the  upbolster)'  conti-ibule  to  the  toxicity  of  , Studies  have  show'ii  that  inhaling  a.sbcstos  particles  can  leail  to 

smoke  if  there  was  a fire?”  she  asks.  Jones  suggests  consiiiting  an  lung  cancer  or  ashestosis,  a eiironie  inflairimaiion  of  the  lung, 
architect  or  on  an  interior  designer  to  gel  full  information  on  Some  years  ago,  the  accepted  wisdom  was  that  all  asbestos 

biiikling  materials  aiul  accessories.  should  he  renun  cd  from  huiUliiigs.  FxpcTts  now  recognize  that 

Other  s()iir;es  of  fumes  and  odors,  such  as  copy  machines,  pcs-  although  airborne  asbestos  libers  arc  hazardous,  asbestos  is  still 

lieides,  elcanimr  agents,  and  adliesivcs.  nia\'  cause  discnmlori  to  an  efficiem,  long-Iastiiur  material.  .\s  Delbert  Gaines,  an  iiulus- 
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A sheet-metal  worker  replaces  duct  insulation  with  non-asbestos  insuloling  material. 


trial  hyi;icnisi  with  Brown  Root,  juils  it,  “If  the  ashestos-con- 
laining  material  is  in  good  eoiulilion,  and  it  ean  he  properly 
managed,  why  take  it  out?”  Whether  the  asbestos  in  a sehool  un 
dergoing  renovation  must  be  retnoved  or  managed  in  plaee  will 
be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  repair  of  the  material.  If  it  is 
still  In  good  eondifion,  it  can  be  eneapsuled  witli  sealants  or  en- 
closed witli  sheetroek  or  similar  materials. 

'The  federal  law  governing  asbestos  management  in  schools  is 
the  jVsbestos  Hazard  iMiiergency  Response  Aet  of  1986 
(Al  lh'RA).  Imder  A1  Ih'RA,  all  private  and  public  sehools  nmst 
be  inspected  for  asbestos-containing  material  (ACLM).  li  asbestos 
is  present,  management  plans  must  be  sulmiirted  to  the  state  for 
approval;  response  actions  must  he  implemented;  maintenance 
programs  must  be  established  for  friable  (that  is,  crumbling) 
ACM;  and  a record-keeping  system  must  be  developed.  Also, 
each  school  must  he  reinspected  at  least  once  eveiy  three  years 
alter  an  ashestos-management  plan  is  in  elfect. 

Who  makes  the  call  or  removal?  .School  olficials  should  (“heck 
the  asbestos  management  plan  that  lias  been  established  for  their 
buildings  and  consult  with  the  asbestos  program  manager  or  a 
[)roperly  accredited  professional  to  decide  on  a course  of  action. 
Removal  ol  asbestos  involves  s[)ceial  ventilation  and  shielding  of 
the  area  and  labor-intensive  work  by  certified  profe.ssionals. 
Because  it  is  such  spccializ;ed  and  highly  regulated  work, 
Diysdalc  warns,  “the  cost  of  removal  can  e.xcecd  original  con- 
stniction  costs."  If  done  improperly  the  process  of  removal  can 
actually  increase  people’s  exposure  to  asbestos,  so  hiring  profes- 
sionals for  the  job  is  ^na^ldaro^\^ 

For  new  construction,  architects  will  specify  nonasbestos  ma- 
terials for  contractors,  and  in  .some  cases  will  require  c'onlractors 
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HERE’S  HELP 

if  you're  planning  a consfrudion  or  renovation  project 
for  your  school  (district  anci  need  help  with  environ- 
mental issues,  you  might  want  to  consult  one  or  more 
of  the  following  resources. 

ERA  offers  a Tools  for  Schools  Aefion  Kit  on  indoor 
air  quality,  which  provides  checklists,  background  infor- 
mation, sample  memos  and  policies,  a recommended 
lAQ  management  plan,  an  lAQ  problem-solving  wheel, 
and  appendices  that  deal  with  such  issues  as  mold  and 
moisture  control  and  hiring  outside  assistance.  The  kit  is 
available  from  the  ERA  lAQ  Clearinghouse  (800-438- 
431 8).  era's  World  Wide  Web  page  at 
http://www.epa.gov  also  contains  much  information  on 
many  school-related  environmental  issues. 

An  overview  of  lAQ  information  is  available  from  the 
American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association  (AIHA)  in  its 
brochure  Do  I Work  in  a Sick  Building?  AIHA  also  pub- 
lishes a brochure  titled  An  Ergonomics  Approach  to 
Avoiding  Workplace  Injury.  Both  brochures  can  be  or- 
dered from  AIHA  at  (703)  849-8888,  The  first  five 
copies  are  free;  a package  of  50  brochures  is  $1 0.  A 
free  listing  of  industrial  hygiene  consultants,  updated 
twice  yearly,  is  also  available. 

The  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Contractors 
National  Ass(xiation  (SMACNA)  also  offers  guidance. 
A document  titled  Indoor  Air  Qualify:  Guidelines  for 
Occupied  Buildings  Under  Construction  can  be  ordered 
for  $66  from  the  SMACNA  publications  office  (703- 
803-2989). 

The  Environmental  Health  Center  (EHC)  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  (NSC)  manages  the  National 
Lead  Information  Center  (NLIC)  under  o cooperative 
agreement  with  ERA.  NLIC  runs  o national  toll-free  hot- 
line (800-LEAD-FYI)  and  clearinghouse  (800-424-LEAD) 
on  lead  poisoning.  The  hotline  distributes  a basic  infor- 
mation packer  and  a list  of  state  and  local  contacts. 

EHC  and  NSC  also  operate  the  national  radon  hot- 
line (800-SOS-RADON)  under  a grant  from  ERA, 

The  EMF  Infoline  (800-363-2383)  is  managed  by 
ERA,  which  also  publishes  EMF  in  Your  Environment: 
Magnetic  Field  Measurements  of  Everyday  Electrical 
Devices,  a free  booklet  available  from  the  ERA 
Information  Center,  401  M Street  SW,  Washington,  DC 
20460.  The  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  offers  a free  fact  sheet.  Electric  and  Magnetic 
Fields  and  the  Potential  Hazard  to  Human  Health,  which 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  (91 9)  541  -5085. 
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With  the  help  of  a good  architect, 
yon  can  avoid  'most  environmental  hazards,  whether 
yoidre  building  a new  school  or  renovating  an  old  one. 


U)  product'  '.Minplt's  ol  mnU‘ri:ils  lo  ( crtify  llicy  :irc  nonashcMos. 

(icL  tlic  lend  out 

Anodicr  dilfiniliy  sometimes  eneoumered  diirinj:  renovations  is 
removal  ol  lead-i)ased  pamt.  Altiioujrli  it  is  more  eommotdy 
found  in  aging  low-ineoinc  housing,  lead  paint  ma)  he  present  in 
school  ljuildings  eonslnicleil  as  recently  as 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  altatemcnt  for  S(;me  items 
that  contain  lead  [taint,  sucii  as  door  jamlts  or  window  ledges, 
ma\  he  simple  replacement,  says  (hiines.  Ihit  he  cautions  agaitisi 
using  open  llames  and  certain  heat  guns  to  melt  the  jiaint,  he- 
caiise  these  approaches  release  tJic  lead  as  a fume.  Several  com- 
pounds on  the  market  will  soften  paint  so  that  it  can  he  peeled 
auav-  Losing  the  wrong  coinpouud  may  allow  die  lead  to  leach 
into  the  underlying  surface,  however,  or  it  might  lake  several  a|)- 
[ilications  to  get  ati  acceptahle  level  of  lead  removal. 

Regulations  from  the  Occupational  Safety  ami  1 leahh 
AdminisLration  require  that,  if  lead-hased  paint  will  he  disturhed 
hy  a remwation  contrartor,  the  contractor  must  have  a written 
comjilianee  program  to  protect  workers  and  huilding  occupants 
from  lead  exposure.  'The  cniujtlianee  plan  should  he  submitted 
before  die  start  of  die  work. 

Schools  should  also  ensure  that  their  drinking  water  does  nm 
cemtain  load  in  excess  of  hUVv  limits — 1 5 parts  per  billion  (|)ph). 
“d’liis  is  jiartieiilarly  important  lor  school-age  kids,”  says 
Drysdale,  “because  youngsters  are  more  susceptible  to  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  lead  duin  are  adults.  Old  pipes  and  j)lumbing  can  . . . 
he  rcfilaced  diiritig  new  eonstruetioii  and  renovation.” 

Radon,  the  silent  intruder 

k‘PA  ranks  eontaniinatioii  from  radon,  a iiaturalK  (KViirring  gas,  as 
the  second  leading  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  die  United  States,  with 
an  csrimaied  14,000  lung  cancer  deaths  jier  \'car  attributed  to  radon 
exposui*e.  If  a school  is  located  above  a geological  area  eoniaining 
radon,  die  gas  may  secj)  into  the  huilding  from  the  surrounding 
soil.  h'PA  rcfxjrts  diat  a nationwide  survey  of  radon  levels  in  schools 
estimated  that  nearly  one  in  live  had  at  least  one  classroom  widi 
shurt-temi  radon  levels  above  dO  pico-airics  jier  liter  (pCa/L)--  the 
level  at  w'hich  aclion  should  he  taken  to  lower  exposure. 

'The  danger  of  radon  is  less  Iroiii  the  gas  itself  than  from  its 
solid  radioactive  decay  products,  which  may  he  retained  in  the 
lung5i.  Proper  air  circulation  removes  at  least  50  percent  of 
radon's  airborne  decay  [imducis.  But  railon  gas  is  invisible,  taste- 
less, and  odorless,  so  buildings  must  be  tested  for  its  presence. 
RPA  rcconimends  that  all  schools  be  tested  and  estimates  that 
only  about  20  jicrceiu  of  schools  nationwide  have  done  some 
radon  testing  to  date. 

Being  ergonomically  correct 

School  ofheials  who  arc  planning  renovation  or  new  eonstruetioii 
might  also  want  to  consider  ergonomics,  tlic  applied  science  of 
arranging  efficient  interaction  between  jicojilc  and  tilings  lo 
make  work  .safer  and  more  comforrablc.  Long  hours  sjienr  in  • 
front  of  comjiuter  terminals  or  in  other  sedentan-  work  sjiaecs 
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can  cause  back  and  lU'ck  pain,  rye  strain,  and  general  fatigue. 

. hyping  or  other  repetitive  actions  perfoniied  over  a long  jieriod 
: can  lead  to  rcjictirivc  stress  injuncs. 

! Seating  and  workstations  for  students  and  staff  alike  can  be  ilc- 
I signed  ergonomically  lo  alleviate  many  of  these  [irobleins. 
i Interior  designer  Joyce  Burke  Jones  notes  dial  loday’s  office  and 
. classroom  furnirure  comes  with  “so  much  information  from  the 
I mamifaeturer”  that  comparisons  can  easily  he  made  among  dif- 
: ferent  options.  She  also  urges  school  administrators  to  call  I he 

manufacturers  with  questions. 

Another  group  to  take  into  consideration  when  designing  new 
' areas  is  maintenance  personnel.  Strains  and  sprains  are  ec.iinnioii 
i safety  problems  among  employees  who  have  to  move  heavy  oh- 
, jeets  or  jicrlorm  inalntenaiiee  in  awkward  positions  or  areas,  such 
’ as  at  ceiling  level,  in  crawl  spaces,  or  even  at  floor  level.  Urysdale 
I suggests  involving  maimenanee  workers  and  c)thcr  huilding  users 
! during  a building’s  design  phase,  “'riicve  pe(jple  can  provide  im- 
I portant  insights  that  architects  and  iidiiiinistrators  normally  don’t 
have,”  he  sa\  s. 

FJcctric  and  inagiieric  fields 

‘ Should  you  won')’  iihout  things  you  can’t  sec?  When  die  things 
; in  (luesiion  are  electric  and  inagiielic  fields  (LML),  the  jury  is 
I still  out.  h'Icetric  and  magnetic  fields  occur  around  wiring,  elec- 
i trical  appliances,  power  lines  and  generators,  computers — in 
short,  in  and  around  almost  any  home,  eoiiimereiai  liuiiding,  or 
; school.  According  to  Dale  Drysdale,  epidemiologic  research  sug- 
gests that  LVlh'  may  he  a matter  for  concern.  Some  studies  liave 
: suggested  links  between  V.hW  and  liiglier  incidence  of  eliildhuod 
I cancer,  especially  leukemia,  but  evidence  from  udier  studies  has 
been  comradietor\’. 

: “'riie  worst  diiiig  anyone  can  do,”  cautions  Drysdale,  “is  to 

brush  something  aside  and  say  it  isn’t  a problem.”  Although 
; may  or  may  not  be  a ha//.ird,  school  administrators  should 

: l)c  aware  of  the  possible  problem,  ask  ([uestions,  and  involve  otli- 

; ers  in  the  diseus.sion — especially  when  deciding  where  to  locate 
i new  buildings.  “An  administration  lhai  ofienly  deals  with  iinecr- 
i tain  issues  is  way  alicad  of  tfie  game,”  Drysdale  notes. 

"File  payoff 

j Knvimnmental  hazards  are  of  growing  eniieern  in  many  sectors, 
from  residential  areas  to  sehools  to  offlee  Iniildings.  Solving  these 
’ problems  in  a school  coiistTuclion  jirograin  rccjuircs  basic  knowl- 
• edge,  some  persistence,  and  oecasional  recourse  to  specialists.  But 
; with  the  help  of  a good  architect,  you  can  avoid  mo.st  environmen- 
i tal  hazards,  whether  you’re  building  a new  school  or  renovating  an 
: old  one.  Infomied  planning  will  reduce  the  risk  of  an  unhealthy 
; environment.  And  that’s  a benefit  to  students,  teachers,  and  school 
I officials  alike,  because  fewer  environmental  problems  mean  fewer 
’ sick  days  and  greater  jiroductivity — plus  money  saved  by  tliinking 
' ahead  rather  rJian  facing  jirohiems  as  they  arise.  ■ 

I Elizabeth  Siffwii  is  a firebnne  irriter  iti  Fairfax,  l a. 
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By  Daniel  l\  iliucoski^  iiCDD 


When  it  comes  to  educntioTinl 
technoio^^  the  best  advice  is  to 
plan  for  change 

aboni  icdinolo^y  tnrsdioo!  districts  menus 
tiisciissing  a piiovin^  target,  a topic  ihai  changes 
according  to  what  constimtes  siaie-ol'-ilie-art  lor 
iMcli  district  and  each  ilisirid’s  opinion  ol  the  iin- 
j)orlnnce  of  lechnolog)'.  One  district  might  have 
all  the  latest  and  greatest  in  video,  voice,  and  data  systems,  in- 
eluding  staff  development  and  ongoing  upgrades,  while  another 
district  is  at  the  odicrend  of  the  spectrum  and  still  others  fall 
somewhere  in  hetwecii. 

X'irttially  all  school  districts  have  made  some  t‘oinmiimcnl  to 
techmdogy  lor  administrative  tises  and  for  eurriniliim  and  in- 
struction. 'I  he  commiinuMU  varies  frotn  district  to  district,  how- 
ever, hecaus(‘  ofihe  costs  t)f  installation,  the  extent  (d  ilu‘  systems 
and  e(|uip!nent.  each  tlisirict  installs,  and  the  district’s  ongoing 
staff  develo{)inent  and  upgrades.  .Many  districts  have  commit 'ed 
riiiuling  for  technology,  hut  most  have  been  ahle  to  take  onl;  die 
initial  stejis  of  readying  the  infrastructure  and  acquiring  a limited 
version  of  the  desired  syi.leins. 


In  many  ilistricls,  for  example,  including  techih/iogy  has  meant 
('onvcriing,  one  classnaun  to  a coinpnicr  lah,  adtling  ]>ower,  rear- 
! ranging  tlie  tlesks,  wiring  a print  sharing  network,  and  ptjssihly 
adding  air-conditioning.  I'.ven  todaj-,  if  yoti  walk  into  a scIkkiI 
and  ask,  “Show  me  your  technolog)’,”  the  upical  response  is  usu- 
: ally  a tour  of  the  school’s  computer  lah.  lUii  in  actuality  the 
i whole  school  shotild  he  the  computer  lah. 

I In  the  past,  teaching  lechnolog)*  was  a drill-and-jiractice  mu- 
i line  as  the  sludeiu  learned  how  to  use  a conijHUer.  d'oday.  stu- 
dents are  using  technologv'  as  a tool  for  learning,  which  rcijiiires 
teachers  to  heeome  faelliiators  and  [o  he  proficient  in  voice,  data, 
and  viilco  technolog)'.  'I 'he  old  mtttine  has  given  wav’  to  new 
; teaching  and  learning  methodologies,  complete  with  a new  vo- 
’ eahular)’:  networking,  file  servers,  hubs  and  routers,  nuihimetlia, 
Inleniet  access,  media  retrieval,  disianee  learning,  interactive 
V iilew,  vliluai  rcaliiv,  satellite 'l'\',  cal)lc  d'W  fiber  o[itics,  iiii- 
cmw.ive,  (kitegoiy  data  cable,  (II)  ROMs. 

1 hi  lodav’s  glolial  societv’,  the  i[uesti(m  is  no  longer,  “Why  do 
wc  neeil  to  teach  kids  technology’?”  Perhaps  better  (picslions  arc, 
“I  low  nuicli  leclmology  is  necdci!?  .\nd  how  can  a ilisirict  hi 
sure  its  schools  arc  designed  lor  ieehnol()g\  r” 

I 'The  power  of  technology 

‘ Designing  for  technology  mv'olves  the  si'liooi’s  physical  sirncturc 
as  it  relates  to  the  educational  philosoplu’  of  instruction  and  cur- 


Independent  learning  center  serving  two  classrooms,  Maple  Grove  High  School,  Osseo  Public  Schools,  ISO  No.  279,  Osseo,  Minn. 
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A WISE  CHOICE, 
SOUND  INVESTMENT, 
AND  WINNINO  DESIGN 


Over  250  principals  are  proud,  over  35,000  teachers  are  smiling, 
and  over  1,000,000  students  are  learning  in  a comtortable  environment. 


And  now  there  are  lour  more  schools  using 
GeoExchange  (geothermal)  systems. 

Congratulations  to  these  new  outstanding  examples 
of  innovative  school  design: 

Big  Park  Community  School,  Phoenix,  AZ 
North  Royalton  Middle  School,  Cleveland,  OH 
Otsego  Elementary  School,  Otsego,  MN 
Trailwoods  Environmental  Science,  Kansas  City,  MO 

GeoExchange  systems  harness  the  earth’s  constant 
temperature  to  provide: 

■ Efficient  and  comforlabie  heating  and  cooiing 
M Lower  operating  costs 

■ Less  maintenance 

■ Savings  on  space 

■ Reduced  chance  of  vandalism/weathering 

■ Longer  life 

■ Room-by-room  climate  control 


Call  the  Geothermal  Heat  Pump  Consortium  today  to  receive  information  on  how 
GeoExchange  heating  and  cooiing  can  work  for  your  school  at  1-888-333-4472  (toll-free). 


All jn  Eteme.nify  School  ^ 

AlltfOtny  Comm  College  PA 

Aitiscn  Eiemomar/ Scnooi  TX 

Anflre\vs  El«m  Sen  Ml  FX 

Atkinson  Han,  Hampaen-SyOr^  College  VA 

Aiiiniic  Hign  School  lA 

Austin  Comm  College  • Nonrinage  TX 

Ausim  Comm  College  • RrvefSrtJe  tx 

Baliey  Junior  High  School  Tx 

Gaiactava  Pubic  Sen  Ontarto 

BaAimort  Eiemcntarv  Onuno 

0iT}  College.  NY 

Bamegat  Middle  School.  Nj 

Darlington  Elementary  TX 

Banon  Hills  Eiememary  TX 

Bayirdge  North  Elementary  Oniat'O 

Becner  tiementary  School.  TX 

Bedicnek  Middle  School  TX 

Big  Park  Comm  School  A2 

Blanton  Eiemeniary  School  TX 

Boone  Elementary  School.  TX 

Bowie  Elementary  School  TX 

Branson  Elementary.  MO 

Qnnson  Middle  School  MO 

Bremen  Cry  S Elementary  MO 

Brentwood  Elementary  TX 

BnwstefSchdOiOiSlncl  Elem  School  WA 

Briwtier  School  Disirct  K $..  WA 

Brooke  Eiemenury  School.  TX 

Brown  Eiemintiry  School.  TX 

Bryker  Woods  Ciemenury.  TX 

Burtand  School.  Manitoba 

ButtiHieid  School.  MO 

Cameron  Middle  School.  MO 

Camp  Oick  Roemson  Elementary  School  ky 

Campbell  Elementary.  TX 

Cardinal  Carter  Secondary  School.  Omano 

Carteion  University  Omano 

Casey  County  Htgh  School,  ky 

Casper  College  »t  \Vf 

CasoerCoiiege  *2  Vi'y 

Center  School  TX 

Cemrti  Valley  Sci’cci  NO 

Chsisea  Scncoi  Nj 

Chfiil  the  King  Camoiic  Scnooi  Ontario 
Chnslian  County  H S KY 
Churchill  Public  School  Crtano 
Ctaremo'6  e'ementarv  Ok 
CUrk  School  NJ 
Coiimgs  Lakes  Eiememafv  NJ 
Colombia  College  MO 
Copper  Hill  Elementary  NJ 
Cromwell  High  Senoo'  mn 


Cunningham  Elertientary  TX 

Dallas  County  School  MO 

0 Angaio  Sth  oi  Muse  Mercyhursi  Cciiege  PA 

Camel  Boone  riigh  School.  TN 

Daviess  County  Hign  KY 

Divis  Elementary  School  rx 

Dawson  Elementary.  TX 

Douglass  School  Nj 

Eagieswpod  Elementary  Nj 

East  Carter  County  High  KY 

Ecoia  Cathoiiquc  Mane  Cure  Omano 

Ecoic  Pointe  le  Chene  Manitoba 

Ecoie  Protessionneiie  du  Si  Hyacmtrie  Quebec 

Eisenhower  Elementary  Nj 

Ely  Community  College  NV 

Ernest  Cumberland  Eiethentarv  Onunc 

Eicelsidi  Spgs  Mid  Scnoci  MO 

FR  Rice  Eiemenury  TX 

Fargo  Middle  School  NO 

Father  Geraid  Labe  K School  Ontario 

Father  Michaet  McC-ivney  School  Ontario 

Feneion  Fans  School  Ontario 

Fromiruc  County  Elementary  School  Ontario 

Fulmofi  Middle  School  TX 

Fuqua  Private  Schcci  VA 

Gallatin  Counry  h S ky 

Ciorgian  College  Omano 

Georgian  College  Oniano 

Gten  Abbey  Pobtic  School  Ontario 

Gloucester  Counh<  College,  NJ 

Gloucester  Count  < Lbrary.  Nj 

Good  Shephard  r iem  Onuno 

Goodnight  Jt  High  School  TX 

Govaii*  Elementary  School.  TX 

Graham  Elementary.  TX 

Great  Bridge  Middle  Scnaa>  Souin  va 

Gull  Island  Seconoary.  8C 

GollettEtemenury  Schoci  TX 

H j Aleunaer  Elementary  School  Ontario 

Hams  Elementary  Schom  TX 

HasKeP  Institute  KS 

Hastings  School.  MA 

Heart  of  (he  Lakes  School  mn 

Hespeier  East  Pubi.c  School  Cmai-o 

Hickory  County  School  MD 

Highlano  Pam  Ekmfrtary  TX 

Hill  Elementary  School  tx 

Hollister  School  MO 

Holy  Family  Scnooi  Onuno 

Hopkinsville  High  School  KY 

Houston  Eiemenury  TX 

Hurley  Scnoci.  MO 

Iona  High  School  Onuno 


issaquah  Snooi  (jistnci  WA 
j f Kennedy  School  NJ 
J.'nei  lee  Public  School.  Oniano 
jchn  Forsythe  SchoC  Mamioba 
Jordon  EUmeniary  Scnooi  TX 
Jos&pnmg  Kousicn  Eiem  TX 
Josim  Eiemenury  School  TX 
Junction  City  School  OR 
Ktker  Eiemenury  School  TX 
Kinder  Elementary  Onuno 
Kirkokty,  Manitoba 
Kirkfield  Public  School.  Onu-.'-. 

Kitiius  Middle  School  WA 

WAS  Public  Schoci  MN 

Kocurek  Eiemenury  TX 

Lady  Meredith  House  Quebec 

Lake  City  High  School  tO 

Lakeland  Eiemenury.  MO 

Lee  Elementary  Scncoi  TX 

It  ol  Christ  Elem  Ontario 

Lincoln  Hancock  Elem . MA 

Under  Eiemeniary  School  TX 

Lmn  Technical  College  MO 

Unn  Technical  College  • Avuiion  0idg  MO 

Minchaci  Eleminury  TX 

Maplewood  Elementary  TX 

Marsing  High  Schcc:  >0 

Murun  Middle  School  TX 

ktithiws  Elementary  TX 

Maywood  Elementary  iN 

McKeo  Eiemenury  School  KY 

McLean  Middle  School  ky 

Meadoivtark  Elementary.  NE 

Meadows  West.  Manitoba 

Men  Eiemenury  School.  TX 

Middletown  High  School  OE 

Mitchell  School.  Mamtobe 

Montfl  High  School  MO 

Nitf  Elementary  School  PA 

NeH  High  School  PA 

New  Egypt  M'ddie  School  NJ 

Ni*a  Elementary  Scitooi  MO 

Norman  Etememary  TX 

North  Mam  Eiemenury  Nj 

North  Royaiton  Mid  Schoci  Gh 

0 Henry  Middle  School  tx 

Oak  Hill  Elementary.  TX 

Oak  Hill  Eiemenury  KY 

Oak  Ridges  Camo'iL  Scnoci  Gmaro 

Oak  Springs  Eiemenury  TX 

Ocoli  Phase  ii  School.  OK 

Odom  Eiemeniary  Scnooi  IX 

Olso  Ocedo  School. 


Onamia  Eiemenury  MN 

Orchard  Park  School  ■ Admm  Ontario 

Ortega  Elementary  Schoci  TX 

Osage  Beach  School  MO 

Osceola  Public  Scnooi  MO 

Otsego  Elementary  School  MN 

Pacific  Junction  School  Manncba 

Paint  Lick  Eiemenury  KY 

Patton  Etemeniarv  School  TX 

Patuxent  River  NAS  Blog  2tB9  MD 

Pease  Elementary  School  TX 

Pecan  Springs  Eiememi'v  tx 

Pembioue  Eiemeniary  ,ky 

Pernam  Elementary  MN 

Philip  Pocock  Secondary  Schooi  Omario 

Pillow  Elementary  School  TX 

PUirryiiie  Public  Schoo'  Onuno 

Pieasantviiie  High  School  Nj 

Pieasantvuie  MiOdie  School  NJ 

Piumstead  rAidoie  School.  NJ 

Poiter  Middle  School  tx 

Pnnee  Charles  School.  Oniano 

Prince  ol  Peace  Elementary  School  Oniano 

Red  Bank  Primary  School  NJ 

Reilly  Elementary  School  TX 

Rice  Elementary  School  TX 

Ridgeiop  Eiemenury  TX 

ftidgeview  Eiemenury  OR 

Rio  Grande  Sdecui  Use  Campus  TX 

River  Oaks  Public  School  Ontario 

Robert  F Hail  Secondary  Ontario 

Rock  Springs  School  NC 

Rosedaio  Center  Elem  TX 

RusieiiO  Bt^ckma/t  Middle  School  Nj 

Sacred  Heart  Catholic  School  Ontario 

Salem  Commufuty  College  Nj 

Salem  Elementary  School  ab 

SaJem  High  School.  aR 

Sancher  Elementary  TX 

Schuyler  Elementary  MO 

Scott  County  H’gh  School  KY 

Seventh  Grade  Center  OK 

Sims  Etemeniarv  Schcoi  TX 

Si*  Nations  Scnoci  C Osnv/iken  OnUi'io 

Southeast  Elementary  lA 

Southern  Reg  Aomm  Nj 

Spencer  County  Eiern  KY 

Spoiswood  Board  ol  Education  nj 

Si  Augustine  Secondary  Schoci  Opumo 

St  Clair  Intermediate  School  Ml 

SI  Davids  School  Ontario 

St  Etmo  Elimaniary  TX 

SI  Johns  Catholic  Educational  Cemer  mn 


St  Johns  Scnooi  TX 

St  JohnsSchooi  TX 

SI  Joseph  s Eiememary  Ontario 

St  Jude  Catholic  Ontario 

St  Mark  Elementary  Ontario 

St  Monica  Etemenuiy  Ontario 

St  Nichclis  Catholic  Ontario 

St  Patricks  M S Onlai'O 

St  Paul  s Roman  Catholic  Schooi  Ontario 

St  Theres*  Elementary.  Onuno 

St  Thcmas  D Aouin  Eiementaiy  Ontario 

'lewmsvTite  Eiemenury  NJ 

Siockion  Siaie  College  NJ 

Summitt  Eiemenufy  TX 

Sunnse  Middle  School  NE 

Taylor  EieminUfy  School.  VA 

Tebrik  Caiho'ic  Scnooi  Oniano 

The  David  School  ky 

Traiindge  Elementary.  MO 

Traitwoods  Environmental  Sc.-ence  K (.  MO 

Tiavis  Heights  Elementary  TX 

Tietiion  High  School  Ontario 

Upper  PerkiominHS.  PA 

Upper  Township  Middle  School,  nj 

Vai  GtgnsRCSS.Ciiuno 

Van  Weilegham  School  Manuoba 

Varney  Eiemenury  Scrooi  ky 

Viteuni  Park  EumefiUfy.  KY 

Wahpiion  Middle  School.  NO 

Wainul  Creak  Eiemsmary.  TX 

Wanaw  Elamantary.  MO 

Wattsburg  Elementary  PA 

Webb  Middle  School.  Tx 

tVeilryiiie  Eiemeniaty  MO 

Wilt  Bertie  County  Eiemenury  NC 

West  Carter  County  H S KY 

Waston  Downs  #2  Cilhoi-c  School  Oiiario 

iViitwcod  Comm  School.  lA 

Wnna  Pme  County  H S NV 

White  Pme  County  School  NV 

Wiutesvitie  elementary  KY 

Widen  Eiemenury  TX 

Wiiiard  Elementary  MO 

Williams  Elementary  TX 

WiiNtber  fciemtniaiy  PA 

Winn  Eitmenury  School  TX 

Winner  t'iemenia^  School  SO 

Winner  Middle  SchOcL  SO 

Woodlands  Skill  Cenier  Ml 

Woolen  Eiementaiy  Schcci  TX 

Yom  • Humber  High  School  Ontario 

Yrikj  Union  High  School  CA 

2, iker  Elementary  Schcoi  TX 


If  your  school  should  be  on  this  list  and  is  not,  please  contact  GHPC  at  1-888-333‘4472. 

Geothermal  Heat  Pump  Consortium 


ricuium.  The  phj'sical  strudurc  includes  proper  spaces  for  infra- 
smieture,  electronic  equipineni  storage  closets,  and  cnminiinica- 
dons  room. 

Instrucdomil  needs  include  projicr  space,  iighring,  and  envi- 
ronment and  the  equiptnent  within  the  classroom  or  lab;  and 
curriculum  needs  inelnde  sucli  faciliiics  as  the  'T\'  studio  as  a 
learning  lah. 

\ oice,  data  and  video  technologies  enhance  the  curriculum 
and  become  tools  for  teaching  and  learning  in  many  ways: 

■ Technology  empowers  advanced  thinking — mathematical 
proees.scs,  multiple  resources  and  viewpoints, 

■ Technology  expands  access  to  resources — elecrronic  li- 
braries, e-mail,  the  World  U’idc  Web,  telcconinuinicadons, 
video  on- demand. 

■ Technology  documents  and  transports — inhirmniion,  im- 
ages, news,  events. 

■ Technology  provides  virtual  reality  experiences — tech 
prep,  science,  art,  graphics,  'W  productions,  C.AD/C-VM. 

■ 'I'cchnology  provides  emote  access — distance  learning,  ro- 
botic investigation,  inteniciive  di.siam  c.xploration. 

■ Technology'  provides  simulation — science,  travel,  opera- 
tional equipment. 

I listorically,  schtiol  districts  have  also  used  rechnologv'  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  and  new  technologies  have  expanded  their 
capabilities.  'I'echnology  enhances  a school  district’s  business  ad- 
ministration by  baiullmg  correspondence,  finance,  communica- 
tion, infonnat  ion  disiribiition,  employee  record.s,  payroll,  and  re- 

BEST  COPY  AVAILARI  P ? i 


porting.  And  technology  streamlines  school  administration  tasks 
such  as  enrollment,  attendance,  scheduling,  and  grading. 

A master  plan 

, Designing  for  technolog}'  begins  with  a master  plan  that  dellnes 
j the  district’s  mission  and  \ision  and  identifies  its  main  objectives, 

I 'I'his  master  plan  should  reinforce  and  enhance  the  district's  edu- 
cational philosophy.  It  should  describe  the  tools  that  enable  the 
district  to  enhance  the  learning  experience  for  suidents  and  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  adminisir.Ttion.  It  shf)uld  lay  the  ground- 
work for  future  adv  ances  and  allow  for  ongoing  growth,  change, 
and  obsolescence. 

The  master  plan  should  also  identify  tlie  ongoing  staffing  lev- 
els and  costs  required  to  maintain  and  operate  the  systems  and  to 
j train  others.  It  should  Kicntif}'  the  ncccssniy^  budge i for  annual 
I upgrading  of  obsolete  software  and  equipment.  More  often  than 
! not,  most  districts  arc  understaffed,  and  one  persfm  tries  to  do 
the  WTirk  of  five  people.  'The  educational  comimmiiy  C(?uld  learn 
from  the  business  community  and  develop  a solid  plan  for  tech- 
nology tliat  includes  budgeting  for  upgrades  and  ojicrating  costs; 
buildings  with  integrated  infrastructure;  room  tor  change. 
growUi,  and  adoption;  and  a sraffsuppori  system  for  operations, 
maintenance,  training,  and  support, 
i successful  master  plan  must  have  the  support  of  the  atlminis- 
tration,  staff,  students,  and  coTiimunity.  'Teachers  must  receive 
proper  training  in  die  use  of  tiiC  new  technologies  before  they 
can  siiccesshilly  teach  and  facilitate  the  learning  processes.  In 

Ipnrninn  hv  npcinn  u Mnrrh  1QQ7  9*1 


i;KM,  disiricis  iluu  have  used  teelmolog)'  lor  any  leni>th  of  lime 
have  found  that  suilf  deveh)|)menl  must  he  cominuous. 

I'he  master  plan  must  identify  tlie  f)iigoing  o))er<iting  costs  for 
die  new  technologies,  which  include: 

0 Telephone  semccj  monthly  costs  for  analog  and  digital  dial- 
cone. 

0 Cable  service:  monthly  access  costs,  if  any. 

H Internet  connection  and  access:  fees  based  on  bandwidth 
anil  neiAvork  features. 

0 Disirict  wdc-area  nenvork  (WAN):  Ica.seti  telecommunica- 
tion lines  or  cal)lc  \ \ service. 

j'hc  costs  for  these  scmces  will  he  afleeted  In'  the  region  of 
the  coimir\  in  which  the  district  is  located  and  the  discount  rates 
estahlishal  in  rulings  that  arc  expected  in  the  spring  of  1997  as  a 
result  of  the  Telecommunications  Act  of  1996. 

rile  plan  should  also  specify  tools  for  technology,  which  can 
he  eategori/.ed  into  four  areas,  eacli  wiiii  a different  life  e.\[)eetan- 
cy: 

0 .applications:  eoinputer  software,  ^■ideolapes,  and  discs — one 
to  2 years. 

0 Equipment:  video  equipment,  computers,  and  peripheral 
e(]uipment three  to  10  years. 

0 .Systems:  telephone,  video  headends.  computer  network  hubs 
and  sciTcrs.  data  access  scmccs-  - four  to  10  years. 

0 Infrastructure:  communieaiions  rooms  and  elo'^ets,  [v.uhwn\  s 
and  cable  trays,  conduits  and  outlets,  jMiwer,  lighting  and  envi- 
ronmental controls — 25  to  50  years,  or  the  life  of  the  building. 


Data  and  voice  systems 

To  most  people  “scliool  leehnolog}"”  means  eompmers,  first  and 
foremost.  *\nd  in  fact,  school  eompiiter  use  has  expanded  from 
sejvaraic  computer  lab  to  classrooms,  staff  areas,  media  centers, 
and  independent  learning  areas,  making  computers  accessible  to 
students  and  teachers  alike  throughout  the  da}'.  C'.oniputcr  labs 
on  carls  arc  replacing  fixed  labs,  and  small  noiehook  eompuiers 
are  su|q)lemcming  or  replacing  larger  models.  In  some  schools, 
le.iehers  use  notebook  computers  that  can  lie  connected  to  the 
school  nenvork  in  a classroom  or  staff  office,  and  studenis  are  l)c- 
ing  given  noteboi^k  eompuiers  in  ninth  grade  lo  carry  until  grad- 
uaiion.  Students  who  graduate  arc  given  the  computer;  those 
who  don’t  must  pa}'  for  the  computer  or  turn  it  back  in. 

Local-area  network  systems  (LANS)  have  to  accommodate 
such  changes,  \^'ired  cuniiecljons  continue  to  sene  key  locations, 
while  portabje-disiribution  elccimnics  expands  conncctivit}’  into 
Icarningsjxiccs  and  wireless  L/\NS  connect  notebook  computers. 
Standards  for  wireless  networking  are  being  written  by  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  ami  Electronic  Engineers,  Inc.,  ami  should 
he  available  this  spring.  ’ These  standards  will  help  lower  prices 
and  allow  growth  in  si/e  and  sjiccds  of  nenvorking.  Wired  net- 
works  will  continue  lo  play  an  important  role  for  high-speed  net- 
working and  for  prnxnding  the  backbone  to  wireless  technologv'. 

The  latest  trend  in  classroom  com|uiter  networking  is  using 
the  Internet,  a worldwide  “network  of  networks”  that  has  been 
around  for  some  20  years,  d'he  Internet’s  ticket  to  popnlariiy  is 
the  World  W'ide  \\  eh.  with  its  graphies-hased  In'pcrlinks  that 
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make  searches  intuitive.  The  immediacy  of  Internet  e-mail  pro- 
: \'idcs  for  aroiind-thc-w'orld  access  lo  stiideuts,  friends,  acquain- 
tances, and  resources.  But  the  Internei’s  popiilarit}'  has  led  to 
some  problems,  ineludihg  slow  access  speed  and  traffic  iams  that 
imermpl  access  and  cause  diseonnections  from  Internei  servers. 
Tlic  Internei  and  similar  sen’ices  will  continue  to  grow  in  speed 
! am!  aecessahilit}'  as  demand  for  better  services  forces  Inicrnel 
pi'iwiders  to  meet  ciisionier  ilcmand.  Other  proliiems  are  secun- 
ly  and  the  possihiliu’  dial  students  will  access  ina[)propriaie, 

■ omeiimes  dangerous  conieni;  ihesc  maladies  require  equipmeni 
.ind  usage  pidicies  lo  proieci  eompuiers  from  viruses  and  dis- 
courage inappropriate  use. 

Eoicc  sysienis  are  anoiher  importani  icchnolog}'.  d’elephoncs 
in  classrooms  seiwe  !)otli  iradilional  and  high-tech  funeiioiis - as 
I school  intercoms,  emergency  communieaiions,  the  teachef's 
hiisinc.ss  telephone,  and  the  instructional  telcjihonc.  Compared 
with  computer  and  video  communications,  th"  telephone  is  an 
inexpensive  link  for  accessing  other  classrooms,  schools,  liomes, 
the  community,  and  heyoud. 

\\)iee  mail — preferably  one  large  vcMcc-mail  s}  siem  connecled 
to  all  tlisiricl  facilnies  ilimugh  a nelworkcd  icle[)lione  system  - 
improves  communications  between  administrators  and  leaehers 
and  between  teachers  and  parents,  and  unlike  e-mail,  ii  does  not 
require  special  equifimcnt  in  llie  home. 

Video  systems 

“Moving  pictures"  have  been  rccogni/eil  as  an  effective  insinie- 


Video  headend  and  work  room,  Chomplin  Park 
High  School,  Anoko/Hennepin  Public  Schools, 
ISD  No.  11,  Anoka,  Minn. 


lionnl  ilm'icc  since  llie  16  min  film  of  the  (050s,  lunv  replaced  hv 
videotape  niul  vi<leodisc.  \Mien  classrooms  losi  llie  large  project- 
ed image  of  16  mm  to  25-inch  'TV’s  with  \’CRs  on  carts,  they 
gained  ponahilily  and  reliability.  Cable 'lA'  brought  turiher  ad- 
\anccs.  Current  video  systems  provide  three  major  sen  tecs: 
hroadcasl/cablecast  access,  video  licadend  access,  and  inieracti\e 
\ idco: 

9 Rroadcasl/cablccasl  access  brings  into  the  classroom  educa- 
tional programs  and  local,  regional,  and  national  infonnalion  and 
news. 

9 Video  headend  access  jirovidcs  ccnirali/ed  disiribulion  oi 
video  programs  from  \’(]R  tapes  and  videodiscs;  video  bulletin 
l)oards  to  provide  continuous  uj)-lo-daie  online  information;  live 
video  from  a production  center  studio  or  [)ortahle  siiidio-cari; 
satellite  broadcast  reception;  and  remote-control-access  media 
retrieval  through  telephone,  dedicated  control  systems,  or  com- 
puter control  svstctns  to  allow  the  capabilities  ot  a video  headend 
to  he  Controlled  from  the  classroom. 

9 Inieu-activc  \adeo  includes  the  intcrconneetions  within  indi- 
vidual schools,  within  an  entire  school  distnci,  or  nationwide. 
dVo-uav  interactive  video  includes  video  coiilercneing,  lelecon  - 
fereiicing,  ilistance  learning,  and  video  telephone. 

The  real  strength  of  viileo  s\  stems  is  interactive  video,  whk'U 
brings  phv'sically  separated  snulcnts,  teachers,  and  classrooms  to- 
gether into  a single  teaching  and  learning  environment,  d'he  in- 
teraction allows  Students  to  participate  throughout  a project  am! 
affect  the  outcome  of  an  event  ns  it  hapj)cns.  Consider  the  diflcr- 


ence  in  learning  between  videos.  11 1ms,  and  television  broadcasts 
that  lead  us  down  a jialh  chosen  1)\'  a writer,  director,  and  pro- 
ducer. versus  live  progi'am  directors  ami  tediniciaits  who  take  di- 
rection frc'tn  siudems  as  they  prfvgrcss  through  collahoraiivc  in- 
smiction. 

Proper  video  display  as  defined  by  the  National  'rdevision 
Standards  Committee  rc(]uires  a 32  to  35-inch  TV  in  a typical 
800-squarc  foot  classroom.  ’Phe  standard  for  high-dcfmirion 
television  (I  IL)T\  ) recommends  a viewing  distance  of  tiirce 
times  the  hori/oiual  viewing  dimension,  requiring  a screen  width 
of  6 to  7 feet  arul  a screen  hcigln  of  3.5  to  d feel.  When  conijuu- 
cr  graphics  arc  introduced,  the  viewing  si/.e  is  more  in  line  with 
the  1 standard,  retpiiringa  larger  screen.  W'hencver  video 

will  play  a large  part  in  instruction,  designers  should  keep  in 
mind  llicsc  parameters  ior  room  design  ami  layout. 

Cabling  systems  and  standards 

(iahlingean  provide  connectivity  for  several  generations  of 
ct|iiij)mcnt  ami  systems.  By  ailiicring  to  cabling  standards  tiiat 
have  been  dcvclopal  and  supp(jrted  since  ihccarlv  scdiool 

districts  can  install  a "structured  cabling  svstem"  iliai  will  [irovide 
a cost  savings  in  the  long  run.  Initial  costs  mav  be  higher,  luii  a 
staiidards-bascd  cabling  system  for  voice,  data,  ami  video  will  not 
need  to  be  replaced  cvciy  time  a new  network  protocol  is  select - 
cil,  thus  reducing  long-term  costs.  ,\ml  a cabling  sv  stem  that  is 
properly  designed,  installed,  tested,  doeumented,  and  maintained 
is  more  reliable.  W itb  sncli  a svstcui,  the  cable  isseldotn  the  cul- 
prit when  problems  arise. 

Imstalling  cable  ami  connecting  components  with  standards- 
based  ratings  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a standards-based 
installation.  'I'lic  standards  define  j)aramctcTS  for  installation  to 
ensure  full  [icrforiiianee  potential  of  the  cable  system,  d'lic  stan- 
dards establish  tlic  higli-{)erformanee  i|ualities  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  strucuired  cabling  sy.stcms.  .ACaicgorv  5 data  cable 
system  can  be  expected  to  jicrfomi  at  two  or  three  orders  of 
magnitude  above  die  systems  used  in  most  schools  Kulay;  vviili 
miiliiniMde  fiber-optic  cable,  the  order  goes  to  four. 

Many  schools  consider  totiay's  networks  fast  enough  fiM*  to- 
day's needs.  But  advances  in  networking  applications  ami  taster 
computers  will  tax  the  capabilities  of  many  current  networks, 

1 ligber  speed  networks  and  more  advanccil  network  protocols 
sujiportcd  by  standards-based  cabling  sv'stcms  will  allow  [iropcr 
operntion  for  some  time  to  come. 

Two  words  of  advice:  First,  some  c.xisiiiig  systems  can  consoli- 
date voice,  data,  and  video  systems— all  of  which  require  ca- 
bling-—onto  one  cable  .system.  But  at  this  time  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  cost  of  multiplexing  electronics  greatly  out- 
weighs the  cost  of  separate  calilc  and  electronics  for  eadi  system. 

Second,  altcrnativL  . to  cabling  exist  for  each  system,  especiallv 
data  and  video.  But  it  is  iin[iortnnt  to  compare  the  cost  of  the 
electronics  that  connects  tlie  systems  ami  the  true  capahilitv'  of 
cacli  system  type.  Often,  a performancc-vcr.siis-eosl  comparison 
is  not  made  on  an  npjiles-to-ajiples  basis.  'I'hus,  one  tv  jic  of  sys 
icni  is  made  lo  look  ai  tineially  inflated,  ami  a poicniiallv  more 
cx[)cnsivc  svsieni  looks  more  affordable. 
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Technical  education  classroom,  Champlin  Pork  High  School,  Anoko/Hennepin  Public 
Schools,  ISO  No.  1 1,  Anoka,  Minn. 


Infrastructure  systems 

In  (Icsignini^  new  schools  or  rcmoclclin^  cxisling  ernes,  it  is  im- 
[)ortani  lo  provide  the  proper  infrnstrucnire — ihnt  is,  huildinjj 
layout  and  design,  coinniunicarions  systems,  clcct.ncai  power  sys- 
tems, mechanical  systems,  and  pathways — lo  support  rechnolog)' 
needs.  Those  needs  arc  changing  constantly:  Media  centers  arc 
changing  from  strictly  te.xt  libraries  to  electronic  media  refer- 
ence, access,  and  distribution  centers.  Traditional  industrial  arts 
shops  are  evolving  into  teeh-prep  labs  and  simulation  and 
CAD/C'AM  labs.  Seience  classes  are  digitizing  experiment  re- 
sults, analyzing  data,  and  simulating  physics  and  chcinistn,'  exper- 
iinents  that  were  impossible  in  the  past.  Classrooms  and  inde- 
pendent learning  areas  now  incorj)oraic  icchnolog)'  work  areas. 
And  teachers  and  administrators  need  work  areas  that  incorjio- 
rate  nctAvorked  ct)ni[)iiters  and  telephones. 

Rooms  for  communications  systems  are  needed  to  house  lele- 
j)hone,  paging,  and  intercom  systems,  computer  network  hubs, 
sellers  and  network  control  systems,  and  video  headends.  These 
rooms  should  be  secure,  w'ith  adequate  sjtacc  for  operating  and 
semcing  the  equijmient,  proper  ventilation,  temperamre  and  hu- 
midity control,  fire  suppression,  and  proper  lighting  and  electri- 
cal power.  Klecirical  power  systems  should  he  designed  to  ileal 
with  the  nonlinear  loading  that  eleetronie  equijnnent  presents  to 
the  jiowcr  system.  The  electrical  system  should  also  inckidc  a 
honding  and  grounding  system  that  meets  Nniinnal  Rleciric 
Ck)de  and  Electronic  Industries  .Msociaiion/Telecommunicaiion 
Industries  .Association  codes  and  standards. 

Pathway  systems  provide  the  siip[)orr  cables  from  comimmicn- 
lions  rooms  and  closets  to  die  multitude  of  outlet  locations 
tliroiighoul  a scliool.  These  systems  should  l)c  designed  to  ac- 
commodate gi'ow'th  and  change. 

Infrastrucuire  standards  include  the  following: 

■ ELVHA  56^^  defines  standards  for  communications  looms,  clos- 
ers, entrance  fitciliiics,  raceways,  and  conduits  for  the  cquij)mcnt 
and  cabling  systems  required  for  conununica dons  connectivity, 

■ KlA/^riA  fi()7  defines  standards  for  honding  and  grounding  of 
communications  cabling  infrasinictnrc  to  ensure  luinian  and 
eijuipmcni  safety. 

rcchnology^  today  and  tomorrow' 

.\!1  schools  have  some  form  of  technology  already.  Usually,  the 
inventoty  includes  compmers,  software,  administrative  and  class- 
room telephone  amimunicaiions,  'lA’s  and  \*CRs,  aiul  data  and 
video  networking.  .A  school  district’s  master  jilan  should  establish 
minimum  accejitahlc  jicrtormaiicc  criteria  for  the  systems,  cqiiij)- 
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ment,  and  ap[)licarions.  .Most  existing  cqiiijimcnt  will  continue  to 
he  useful  as  tlic  new  technology' plan  is  implemented.  Hut  don't 
shoehorn  in  existing  equipment  that  docs  nor  fir  into  a compre- 
hensive plan — it  will  cause  continuous  frii  strati  on. 

A solid  plan  includes  an  imjdemcntation  schedule  for  integrat- 
ing new  equipment  and  training  staff  mcinhers,  'The  plan  should 
he  rcvicw'cd  periodically  as  the  implementation  progresses  to  en- 
sure consistency  and  accountability.  Periodic  updates  to  the  plan 
should  address  any  changes  in  rcchnolog^^  educational  philoso- 
]ihy,  available  funding,  and  staffing. 

The  plan  should  also  look  to  the  fuuirc,  taking  into  account, 
for  example,  coming  changes  in  telecommunications,  d'his  tech- 
nology took  a major  turn  in  1996  with  die  passage  of  tlic 
'Telecommunications  Act.  The  result  is  competition  for  tele- 
phone, cable  television,  data  ncuvorking,  and  new  unforscen  ser- 
vices. Telecommunications,  computer  communications,  and 
video  communications  will  arrive  at  our  buildings  in  the  form  of 
copper  cable,  coa.xial  caltle,  fihcr-optics,  wireless,  and  satellite. 
Each  will  have  benefits  and  detractors.  Your  technology'  designer 
must  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  fomi  of  coinimmications 
access  for  y'our  specific  technology  need.s. 

vSchools  that  enter  the  networked  world  must  also  keep  abreast 
of  devcIoj)menrs  in  software  and  in  hardware  security.  For  exam- 
ple, video-nn-demand  w'ill  replace  roday'’s  media-retrieval  sy's- 
lems  witli  digital  video  jukeboxes  that  don’t  recjuire  an  operator 
to  load  selected  titles.  /Wi  that  means  video  will  move  frotn  be- 
ing a classroom  strategy  to  a strategy-  used  by  iiulividunl  students 
or  small  workgroups. 

When  it  comes  to  designing  for  technology,  no  one’s  cry’stal 
bail  is  completely’  clear.  'The  best  strategy’  is,  first,  lo  slop  and 
consider  the  whole  picture.  Then  reflect  on  the  impact  a jiarticu- 
lar  technology  w'ill  have  on  siudenl  oiiteijmes,  on  teaching  and 
learning  metlKKls,  and  on  facility  operation  and  iitili/aiion--an(l 
reflect  on  its  ability  to  adapt  to  constant  change.  ■ 

Daniel  T.  Chicoski,  RCDD^  is  director  of  redvio/og^’  dcsiirn  m 
Annstrong,  Torseth  Skold  and  Rydcca,  lac..  Architects,  Ea^iacers  & 
Tccbaolo{^'  Designers,  ia  Miaacapolis,  .VUiai. 


Cabling  Systems  and  Standards 

■ Voice  cabling:  twisted-pair  copper  cable.  Cabling  standards:  EIA/TIA 
568A,TSB67,TSB72. 

■ Data  cabling:  twisted-pair  capper  cable  and  fiber-optic  cable.  Cabling 
5tondards:EIA/riA56BA,TSB67,TSB72. 

■ Video  cabling:  conxiai  cable,  twisted  pair  copper  cable,  and  fiber-optic 
cable.  Cabling  standards;  broadband,  FCC  part  76  and  SQE;  baseband, 
FCCandEIA. 
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Ktetal Architecture 


Contemporary  building  designs  for  new  construction  and  renovation. 
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1 101  17th  Street,  N.W.  • WasWngton,  D,C.  20036  • (202)  '^  52-7100 


New  York  City 
Mini-Schools 

QueenSy  NY 


In  the  New  York  City  borough  of 
Queens,  mini-schools  have  been 
constructed  to  help  alleviate  over- 
crowding in  the  Richmond  Hill 
area.  Two  similarly  designed  build- 
ings, P.S.  54  and  P.S.  55,  are 
topped  with  standing  seam  metal 
roofing. 

Both  schools  were  designed  by 
New  York  City's  William  A.  Hall 
Partnership.  In  each  case,  the  firm 
selected  High  S(‘am  Panels  by  APP- 
Span,  Dallas. 

F".S.  54  was  completed  in  mid- 
1 992.  The  $5  million  building  has  a 
220-student  capacity  and  a total 
area  of  1 1 ,bl  7 sq.  ft.  It  has  four 
regular  classroonis,  four  kinder- 
garten rooms,  a staff  lounge,  a 
mechanical  rooms  and  separate 
bathrooms  forstudents  and  faculty, 

A l)il  largc'C  P.S.  55  was  complet- 
ed late*  in  1992  at  a cost  $5.7  mil- 
lion. It  has  a 250-student  c apacity 
and  encompasses  1 5,300  sq.  ft.  of 
space.  It  features  six  regular  class- 
rooms, four  kindergarten  rooms,  a 
74-seat  cafeteria,  office  space,  a 
kitchen,  a staff  lounge,  a mechani- 
cal room  and  separatebathrooms 
for  students  and  faculty. 


Combined,  Af.P-Span  supplied 
about  26,000  sq.  ft.  of  Slate  Grey- 
colored,  Kynar  500-coated  24- 
gaugc  steel  panels.  The  architectural 
standing  seam  panels  were  attached 
to  a 2 1/2"nailboarcl  over  a I 1/2" 
metal  deck. 

F & V Mechanical,  East 
Farmingdale,  NY,  and  G.A. 
Contractors,  Queens,  shared  gener- 
al contracting  duties  through  a joint 
venture  for  the  P.S.  54  project. 

Metal  Profiles  of  Wade  River,  NY, 
installed  the  roofing. 

Milnor  Construction  Corporation, 
Bayside,  NY,  was  the  general  con- 
tractor for  f3S.  55.  The  Roswal 
Roofing  was  the  roofing  sub-con- 
tractor. 

The  ccjnstruction  of  both  schools 
was  handled  by  the  New  York  City's 
Board  of  Education  and  the  NYC 
School  Construction  Authority 
(SCA).  Leon  Lev^ental  was  the  SCA 
project  manager.  Michael  Ankuda 
was  William  A.  Hall  Partnership's 
project  architect  for  both  designs. 


Miami  job  Corps  Center 

Harper,  Carreno,  Mateu,  Sacktnan  Inc. 
Coral  Gables,  FL 

Location:  Carol  Cily/Miami,  FL 

Construction  Date:  199.3 

Owner:  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor 

Architect:  Harper,  Carreno,  Mateu,  Sackman,  I nr. 

General  Contractor:  Vasallo  Construction,  Miami 
Metal  Panel  Installer:  Allied  Architectural  Metals  Inr.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL 

Metal  Roofing  Mfr:  Delcoa  Industries 

Project  Specifics:  Approximately  28,000  sq.  ft.  of  Delcoa 
Industries'  24-gauge  galvanized  steel  DRP  panels  were 
installed  over  a metal  deck.  The  panels  were  finished  with  a 
Patina  Green  Kynar  500  coating. . 

East  Lake  High  School 

Ruhnau-Ruhnau-Todd 
Carlsbad,  CA 

Location:  Chula  Vista,  CA 

Construction  Date:  1992 

Owner:  Sweetwater  Union  FI igh  Sdujol  Dislric  t 

Architect:  Ruhnau-Ruhnau-Todd 

General  Contraclor:  Centex  Cjolden,  San  Diego,  CA 

Metal  Panel  Installers:  R.K,  burner  (phase  If  and  VA'esl  Coast 

Sheet  M(Mal  (phase  II) 

Metal  Roofing  Mfr:  ASC  Pac  ific 

Project  Specifics:  Selected  for  durability  and  (Ms('  of  niaintonaiu  e, 

1 '3b, 000  sq.  ft.  of  ASC  Pacific's  Klip  Rib  panel  system  was  utiliz(>d 
f(jr  (he  initial  phase  of  construe  tion  ot  Hist  Lake  (High  School, 
Anothc'r  1 1 7,000  sq.  ft.  of  the  produc  t was  installed  during  the  pro- 
ject's second  phase.  The  16"-wide  Klip  Rib  panels  were  supplied  in 
two  thicknesses,  22-  and  24-gauge,  and  in  two  ccjlors,  Fas!  1 akc' 
White  and  Last  Lake  Blue}. The  structural  capabilities  of  the  roof 
panels  enabled  the  arc  hitect  to  minimize?  the  amount  of  struc  tural 
decking  utilized,  saving  the  school  district  money. 

Forsyth  County  Middle  School 

Cummings,  GA 

Designer:  Southern  Engineering  Co.,  Atlanta,  C^A 
General  Contractor:  Charles  Black  C’onstruction  Co., 
Cleveland,  GA 

Metal  Roofing  Mfr.:  Paseex'  (building  Systems  Inr . , 

Project  Specifics:  Th('  sc  hool's  design  incTucIc-^s  five  connect- 
ing buildings  and  a 65,000  sq.  ft.  gymnasium.  Pascoo's  PP- 
1 0 standing  S(?am  roof  system  was  utilized  for  the  buildings. 
The  panels  were  formed  from  24 -gauge  steel  with  a Colonial 
Brown  Kynar  finish.  Pnscoe's  PP-4  [lane!  was  also  utilized 
on  the  project  as  a skirting  arrnind  the  perimeter  of  the  gym- 
nasium, Those  panels  were  also  finishc?d  with  a C'olonial 
Brown  Kynar  coating. 


Edgemont  Elementary  School 


Laird  Poison  Architects 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Location:  Calgary;  Alberta 
Construction  Date:  1991 
Architect:  Laird  Poison  Architecture 
General  Contractor:  Oanville  (x'instruclors  1 td. 

Metal  Panel  installers:  Canterbury  Roofing  Ltd. 

Metal  Roofing  Manufacturer:  Custom  Metal  [rectors  Ltd. 
Roofing 

This  4;939  sq.  meter  Edgemont  Elementary  School 
features  a bright  yelloW;  gabled  standing  seam  metal 
roof  system.  Calgary  school  officials  chose  the  Dofasco 
5000  Series  panels  for  their  dural)ility,  color  and  dean 
aesthetic  lines.  The  prepainted  metal  roofs  are  accented 
by  blue  flashing  and  trim.  The  school's  warm  and 
colorful  design  made  its  650  students  feel  right  at 
home  in  their  residential  neighborhood. 


standing  Seam  metal  roofs  are  the  preferred  roofing  systems  for  a growing 
number  of  school  buildings  all  over  the  country  because  they  are: 


■ Weathertight 

Superior  weathcrtighiness  is  a 
significant  advantage  of  the 
standing  seam  metal  roof.  It  is  a 
water  barrier,  and  factory- 
applied  sealants  produce  wealh- 
erligbt  connections  between  the 
roof  panels. 

■ Energy  efficient 

Systems  accommodate  up  to  1 2 
inches  of  insulation,  preventing 
transmission  of  heat  and  cold 
and  minimizing  condensation 
under  the  roof  panels. 

■ Durable 

Concealed  sliding  clips  handle 
thermal  shock  be  permitting 
movement  without  damage. 
Roofs  qualify  for  a class  90  wind 
uplift  rating  in  new  and  relrofit 


construction,  the  highest  rating 
given  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

■ Cost  effective 

Life  expectancy  is  longer,  less 
maintenance  is  required  and  life 
cycle  co.sts  are  lower  than  for 
any  other  type  of  roof.  At  a 
Huntington,  Ind.,  school,  a 
standing  scam  metal  roof  which 
will  last  20  years  or  more  was 
calculated  to  cost  from  84  to  23 
percent  less  than  various  other 
roofing  systems  expected  to  last 
only  8 to  1 ,S  years.  At  a 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  area  sdiool,  the 
cost  differences  ranged  from  33 
to  24  percent  less. 

O <■{  .0 
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■ The  low  slope  solution  to  a 
flat,  leaky  roof 

In  most  retrofit  projects,  the 
standing  seam  metal  roof  can  he 
installed  over  an  existing  flat 
roof,  eliminating  costly  and  dis- 
ruptive tear-offs.  Slopes  as  low  as 
1/4  inch  to  12  inches  are  the 
norm. 

For  more  information  about  any 
of  the  projects  featured  in  this 
insert,  call  or  contact: 

American  Iron  & Steel  Institute 
1101  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  452-7100. 

American 
Iron  and  Steel 
Institute 
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ELEMENIMYSCHOOI^ 
New  Coiistrucrion 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

The  Schemmer  Associates  inc. 


The  Sdicntmer 
Associates  Inc. 

1044  1 15th  Street,  Suite  300 

Omaha,  NK  081  ^4 

R,  William  Or.arner,  A1  \ 
(402)405-4800 

Design  team 
Roger  j.  V\  ozny.  OR 
Pi  iiu'iluil-i  It- Chiir^v 

K.  William  Cramer,  .VIA 
Projcii  ^ fiwiijrcr 

Ciordon  Malm,  R.-\ 

Pro/ea  Desifficr 
Tcriy  Wood,  AlA 
Projea . tnhircci 
Todd  J.  Mack.  PF. 

.5  hrhiinicdl  Engineer 

Brad  Farmer 
Eleitneal  Designer 

Jcft’Khler.  PF. 

Siriii  fiirdl  l-Jigineer 

Jcfr.McColl  ^ 

Projecf  Rep  resell  fd  tile 

Cliem 

Millard  Public  Schools 
(402)805-8201 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
450 

('unent  building  area 
40,500  square  feet 

'Fotal  project  costs 
Sv-35  million 

Cost  per  ‘■qua re  foot 
S67 

Space  per  student 
lit)  sqi»arc  leei 

Cost  per  student 
s:,440 

Completion  date 
IW 


In  developing  Aldrich 
Klenicniaiy,  Millard 
Public  Schools  achieved 
its  goal  of  creating  a 
“siaie-of-thc-ari”  facility 
with  a fresh  inno\’atj\-c  ap- 
(n‘{>ac!i  VO  die  design  and 
function  of  the  school,  'Fhc 
concejU'  included  semi-en- 
eloscd  classrooms  and  decen- 
tralization of  classroom  sup- 
port such  as  storage,  small 
group  rooms,  coat  nudes,  and 
restrooms. 

'rhrec  triangular  da.ssroom 
modules  with  their  internal 
support  spaces  make  up  the 
classroom  quadrant  of  the 
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Floor  plan 

school.  The  administrative 
office,  resource  center,  nuilti- 
purposc  room,  kitchen,  and 
sem'ce  arca.s  are  located  in  a 
central  location  to  best  sene 
the  classroom  modules.  W'idc 
classroom  openings  in  place 
of  doors,  and  sicpj)ed  win- 
dows, encourage  xisual  inter- 
action  yet  maintain  classroom 
.separation. 

Tlic  structure  is  steel  frame 
with  steel  studs  and  a brick 
and  burnished  block  \’encer. 
.All  interior  corridor  walls  are 


Media  center 


Cbssroom 

masonn-  with  burnished 
blcjck  accent. 

Features  in  the  seliool  in- 
clude a large  colorful,  tulnilar 
skylight,  triangular  skylights 
over  each  module,  full  nuiki- 
piirpose  room  with  an  accessi- 


ble platform,  computer  net- 
working throughout  the 
building,  mo\  eal)lc  pariiiions 
.d lowing  team  teaching,  and 
rackal)le  walls  in  all  leaching 
spaces.  4'lic  (acility’s  main 
windows  at  the  entrance  im- 
prove supervision,  and  the  iri 
angular  theme  reduces  the 
massing  of  die  iniilding  in  re- 
lation to  the  adjacent  residen- 
tial area.  ’Fhc  design  allnus 
after-hour  comimmit\  access 
to  the  iiuiltipurposc  room,  ■ 
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The  Odle  McGuire  & Shocik 
Corporation 
H27S  Pointc  I'r.iil 

indinnapniis,  !X  46250 

(icoffrev  I).  Odle* 

(M  7)  842-0000 

Design  team 
Da\id  M.  Bowen,  K.VIA 
PfVh'ip(jl-m -Chjyge 

Cdenn  M.  Ciareis,  AIA 
Pvojca  Mautip^cr 
Mike  Rossillo 
Project  Arcbiti'cl 

The  ( )dle  \lc(  iuirc  tV  Shook 
( '.orporntion 

Ltimhuipc  Architi  it/lnitrior\ 

Hill  Moshaugh,  PF 

M.E.P. 

L\iich,  Harri»^nn,  Bniinlevc.  Inc, 

Snwtur,  if  hip^t  ru'cf 

Client 

Cl.irk-Pleasatu  (inmnuiiiip, 
School  (jiqionnion 
( M ^ ^ 

CJrade  span 
K-^ 

Current  building  capacin 
6(M) 

('un’cnt  building  area 
" 7,000  square  (eel 

Fotal  project  costs 
S5 .0  nullum 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
1 2K  s(jiiare  led 

( ,ost  per  student 
So.s>s 

('oinpictinn  date 
SepicininT  P^Os 


Thirty  years  ago, 
when  an  elemen- 
tan*  school  was  be- 
ing built  on  the 
Rymjw  fainilv' 
inrin,Jolm  Ryinpa  wanted 
the  school  to  he  named  after 
the  farm:  Rrenk-()-Day.  In 
1003,  wlien  considering  the 
design  for  a re[)lacenient  elc- 
mentaty  school,  the  school 
corporation  wanted  to  build 
on  the  heritage  and  inspira- 
tional ciinracter  ol  the 
.school's  name.  'The  design 
for  the  new  Brcak-()-I)ay 
school  greets  students  and 
visitors  with  a sunburst  that 
brightens  their  ilny  and 
sj)caks  to  the  positive  eiluca- 
tional  environment  built  by 
tile  educators  u ithin. 

This  tiicmc  is  enhanced  In- 
use  of  ample  natural  light  in 
the  corrid<u‘s  and  media  ('en- 
ter. W'tndons  {irovidc  \icus 
between  the  media  eenter, 

( afeteria,  and  receptionist 
area  and  the  corrid(jrs. 

( llassroom  entrances  are 
higliiighted  by  lloor  patterns, 
bulkheads,  and  tackwalls. 
Bright  colors  throughout  the 
building  also  add  cheer  to  the 
school  da\'. 

The  tacult)  wanted  togeth- 
erness with  separation  he- 


Courtyard  corridor 


(ween  grade  le\e!s  hut  w ithoiii  areas,  such  as  the  media  ecu- 
the  ira\‘cl -distance  proldcms  ter.  computer  classroom,  tiito 

inherent  in  the  winged  scheme  rial  spaces,  and  administration 
of  the  ok!  elementaty  school.  ofnecs.  'Fhcy  arc  connected  bv 
(iradc'le\  cl  dassrooms  arc  lo  - cross  corridors  that  aKo  pro- 
cated  around  and  separated  by  \iile  access  to  the  courtt  ards 
a tore  of  instnutiijnal  support  and  restrooms. 


Restroom  wash  area 
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Administrative  lobby 
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Activity  and  insiruninnal 
areas  are  f^roupeil  i)\\  either 
side  ot  the  eeiiiral  eorriilor 
helwcen  adminisiraiion  ol- 
hecs  and  the  eaieleria.  'riie 
aeii\  il)'  area  includes  a liilh 
si/c‘  yyninasiiim  that  ad- 
dresses the  st’linol  corpora 
lion's  need  lor  additional 
compel ition  aiul  practice 
Ltynis.  'The  gymnasium,  plat- 
form, and  cafcieria  arc 
grouped  together  to  allow 
lor  Ilexihle  scheduling  ol 
programs  and  to  facilitate  al- 
ier-sciu)ol  activities.  .Mter- 
hours  gates  arc  located  adja- 
cent  to  the  administration 
ofllce,  whicli  ha*'  a clear  \ icw 
oi  principal  entrances  and 
the  cafeteria. 

( Community  ami  school 
playgrounds  are  liidden  from 
the  road  h)'  the  school, 
liuses,  parent  cars,  and  facul- 
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ty  cars  use  scjiarate  circula- 
tion systems,  miniini/ing 
hazards  to  students  ami  velii 
cles.  Parking  is  provided  ad- 
jacent to  play  llelds  for  com 
inunity  use  and  facull)’  jv.irk 
mg  during  school  hours, 
Pmdgct  goals  and  func- 
tional criteria  established  hy 
the  hoanl  \vei*e  met  h\'  usini 
a sloped  rool.  a simple  build 
ing  looijirini,  and  a regular 
structural  and  planning 
niodtilc.  ■ 


Group  education  in  courtyard 
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I rXKMFNTARYSCHOOF.S 
New  Construction 


BELVIUE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
BELVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Boney  Architects,  Inc. 


Bonev  Arcliitccts,  Inc. 
I2l3(:iilhrcih  Drive 
U’ilinm^um,  SC2HM)> 

C'hiirles  I \.  Bnnev,  Ir.,  Al\ 

(910)5()a-<^001 

Design  team 

Charles  1 1.  Boney,  Jr.,  AIA 

Prinafitfl 

Brentlii  I la\cS  'Bri»lu 
Project  Minuigcr 

1 .isa  Hailey,  AlA 
Stiijf  Anhift'cf 

Janci  I..  Uarren 
hi  tenor  Design 

Ronn  Shank 
SfucifiLdiiom 

\\\  I'rskine  Smith,  HI 
Coinptiter  OlKnnwns 

Richard  Siephcn  Smith 
(.'iinstriu  tioii  Aihiwnsti  dtor 

1 loward  \ \ Capps  S:  Associates 
I .(nhlscnpe  Archiieci 

Andrew  tS’  Knskc  iMiginccrs 
Cn'il  Eupimeers 

Century'  von  Oesen  hjigim  crs 
I Jei  triuil  E/i{rineen 

('heat ham  \ Associates 
A leduwiuti  Eiipiv.eers 

Morrison  & Sullivan  I'ngiiieers 
Stnu  t uviif  Eii^inecr^ 

Client 

Bninswick  Ctmntv  Schools 
Mr.  Marion  C..  \Vise.  Supt. 
(910)457-5241 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Chirrcni  Building  capacity 
04S 

Current  building  area 
94,000  square  leei 

Total  project  costs 
S".07  million 

('ost  per  square  foot 
S"^ 

Space  per  student 
14s  square  led 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0,9 10 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


Bclvillc  Klciiicinar)' 

School  is  a landmark 
for  its  rural  conuiumi'- 
ly,  olTering  a gymnasi- 
um for  ('ominunity 
use.  Its  flat  site  drains  into 
natural  wetlands  that  pnjvidc 
siud\'  areas  for  science  siu- 
ilcnls.  4 'he  adjacent  C2apc 
hear  River  landing  will  ulti- 
inarcly  he  a .source  ol  educa- 
tion  for  older  students. 

The  main  entrance,  gyin* 
nasium,  cafeteria,  and  other 
public  areas  are  placed  on  the 
site  hieing  the  road.  Cess  puh- 
lic  classroom  wings  are  rotat- 
ed at  a pivotal  point  in  the 
plan,  highlighting  the  the- 
atcrctte/inusie  room  and 
l)reaki ng  up  an  otherwise  long 
corridor.  'The  two  wings  form 
a courtyard  that  serves  tlie  art 
program  and  provides  a con- 
tained play  area. 

*riic  g)'ninasiuin’s  iinique 
plan  provides  a tiered  seating 
area  for  iiistnietional  use  and 
a stage  for  larger  perfor- 
mances. 4 'lie  tiered  seating 
area  doubles  as  a performing 
area  lor  music  groups  while 
the  audience  sits  on  the  floor, 
Ceilings  ihroughoiit  the 
school  are  raised  to  jirovidc 
visual  relief  and  e.xcitcinenl 
for  young  children.  (Colorful 


Main  entranca 


Gymnasium 

floor  jiartcrns  create  points  of 
reference  for  student  control: 
“Line  up  behind  the  red 
square,  and  we 4 1 go  to  lunch.” 


4'he  simeiurai  system  and 
1 lA'.AC^  systems  arc  extremely 
sinijilc  and  are  designed  to 
permit  rapid  construction. 
44irough  careful  planning, 
the  design  team  was  able  to 
keep  the  pnqect  cost  at  S75 
persLjuare  foot,  well  liehnv 
the  cost  of  similar  proiect.‘^.  ■ 
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classroom  corridor 
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rhc  Slcinlicq^  Croup 
^t)  Picrcv  Aumuk* 

S.mJoM',  ( !A  i lU 

kohcTi  T,  Slrinlu'iy,  {•  \]  \ 

(►lOK) 

C!lit*nt 

S.in  Malm  l uskj  (ai\  SlIhujI 
Oisiria 

(11 M m::‘'()o 

Cifiulc  span 
K S 

( airrcnt  hnildinjr  capailrv 

('ufTL’iil  building  area 
sijuarc  I'fci 

I'oial  projccl  costs 
S()A  million 

Cost  per  squiUc  foot 
Si  64 

Space  per  student 
Mpiarc  Icci 

Cost  per  student 
SI  1,47s 

(!ompletioii  date 
jami.uy  l‘^‘^6 
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Site  plan 
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BREWER  ISLAND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
FOSTER  CITY,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Steinberg  Group 


Brewer  Island 

I'lcincntan'  School 
represents  a dial- 
h’ligiog  opjTorumity 
to  create  a stiimiiat- 
ing  learning  environirient 
with  a very  piddic  presence. 
Brewer  Island  I'.Iemctilaiy 
Sehon!  represented  several 
‘'hrsis"  for  the  community-  It 
is  ihey/V,N7  new  element  a ty 
school  in  die  growing  eoni- 
niiinity.  It  also  incorporates 
tile  fhy(  newl)'  designcil 
shared  use  laeility  with  ilu* 

( aty  of  hosier  ( aiy. 

riie  District’s  program' 
ining  vision  for  this  school 
conceiwd  of  a (acility  that 
was  an  extension  ot  lioine,  the 
cotiinuiiiity,  and  socict)’,  pro- 
viding strong  clianiiels  of 
ctjinnuinieatioii.  H\  iitili/.ing  a 
coo|ierati\e  planning  process 
and  an  i'Hecti\c  coinnuimca 
tion  plan,  a di‘sign  concept 
was  achieved  that  iiu  i'ts  the 
needs  (d  tlic  San  .Mateo- 
h'ostcr  ( aty  Scinm!  I )istrict, 
the  ( !ity  «)f  h'oster  ( !ity,  and 
the  commniiitN'. 

'Ihe  si'hool  pmvides  iiuich 
necdeil  space  to  alle\  iatc 
overcrowding  wnhin  the 
Distrid.  luii  existing  facilities 
at  the  site  were  priniariK  used 
lor  i-ommnnii.\-  programs,  h 
w as  necessary,  then,  to  create 
an  cdneational  cin  ironinent 
that  contiiuied  to  he  a re- 
source to  the  conininiiity. 
riic  connminity  enjo\s 
shared  use  ol  the  gyinnasiuin 
multipurpose  facility,  an  inte- 
grated on-site  preschool,  and 
site  plan  that  separates  seliiio! 
acti\  ities  without  evoking  a 
sense  of  isolation, 

riic  design  is  coiitempo- 
raiy,  yet  in  a traditional  Cajie 
( aid- style  with  marine  char- 
acteristics unique  to  this  hay 
laty.  (iliarged  with  a mandate 
to  re  licet  the  architectural 
vernaetdar  and  scale  ol  the 
surrouiuling  residential  coni 

A 1 « A ! 1 r.  VM  1“ 


immit)’,  the  architect  coiv 
ceived  a viliage-like  atinos 
pliere  that  appeals  to  the 
student,  K-s  pojiulatiou.  d'he 
varying  heights  and  colors 
enihoihed  in  the  design  con- 
ceju  eharui  ami  enliven  a 
child's  curiosity. 

\ hese  design  eli*nients  are 
earned  into  the  classrooms. 
I'uiipie  areas  iiu‘hide  outdoor 
IcMnung  (’ounyards  hetwecii 
classrooms  cipiiiiped  with  wet 
I’ou liters  for  the  science  and 
art  curriculum.  These  oiitdor)|- 
learning  spaces  rellect  the 
school's  missi<m  lor  an  educa 
tional  milieu  that  models  re- 
spect for  the  environmem  and 
ticvelops  undei standing  lor 
tile  interdepeiuleiit  n.iturc  ol 
the  world. 

I he  site  represented  a 
challenge  lor  a variety  of  ri'a- 
soiis.  laicateil  on  a lamirill  ad 
jacent  to  San  I'Vaneisco  Bay, 
safety  concerns  regarding  liq- 
lU’laition  associated  with  seis- 


mic activit)-.  settlement,  and 
integrity  ol  ncighhoring  lev 
ei‘s  all  were  addressed  in  the 
design.  !5y  utili/ing  a 
wood/sleel  hybrid  construe 
tion  supporteil  on  “gridded" 
mat  Inundation,  these  con- 
cerns were  allev  iaied. 

.\e(’css  and  traffic  issues 
were  mitigated  by  incorporat- 
ing sevLial  drop-oK  sites  and 
tw(»  jiarking  lots  with  cinnilar 
ingress  and  egress.  Lastly,  par 
lieiilar  attention  was  paid  to 
acoustics.  Air  tn.flu-  noise 
Ironi  the  adjacent  flight  path 
lor  San  h'l'ancisco  Inter- 
national Airport  rajuired  spe- 
t'ial  consideration  in  the  .ire.i. 

f aced  earlv  on  with  a eon 
struction  estimate  that  ex 
I'l'i’di'd  availahic  luiuluig.  the 
architect  w as  able  to  provide 
design  alternatives  that  pre 
served  the  integrity  of  the  ed 
iK'atiouai  and  Imilding  pro- 
gram while  staying  within 
hmlget  guidelines.  ■ 
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CALYPSO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Spillman  Farmer  Architects 


Spillmun  Farmer  Arcliiiecis 
One  IU*i!ili'!u-ir,  Pla/a, 

Suite  UKK) 

Helltleliein,  PA  |H0)K 
Daniel  I ..  1 larnean.  A1  \ 

(r»lO) 

Design  ic.'ni 
Uuhert  A.  Spillinaii,  \(  \ 

Daniel  L.  I lamg.n;.  AlA 
Div^u  Anhitid 

Uolien  A.  1‘urst.  AlA 
rrojM  Arihmwt 

SaKainie  Wn  astm,  ( a ;S.  \l  V 
Siu\if'nr 

Snyder  1 Pdltn.m 

M(\ hiwtui! ,wj  rictniiiil 

\dains  XssiieiaU'^ 

Smitturtii 

\w  hiterra 
Ltitulsiiipc  Anlufrih 

D'l  Iny  F.ngineers 
RiShlcnt 

C'.nwan  AsNoeiaies 
Site  }\nyjt!(rry 

C:lienl 

Hetlilehem  Area  Seitoni  Disiru  i 
(610)  HM  OMIO 

(irade  span 
K-'f 

(An  reni  Imilding  citjtadly 
0)0 

(Aiitciu  building  area 
^ ^.'04  M|uare  I'eel 

Total  project  costs 
SOJ  miliidii 

Cost  per  stpiare  loot 
SOS 

Sj)ace  per  student 
I \1  sijuare  {eel 

0.)st  per  student 
Sl0/)6s 

(!oinp!eli(»n  date 
Angnist 


alypsn  School,  a Ib- 
ciis  and  huh  ol' 
ncighliorhood  loy 
ah\  and  one  of  du‘ 
In' , elenieniary 
schools  in  Heiltlclicni,  Pn.,  lo 
which  all  students  walk,  was 
outdated.  'The  proposed  dc^ 
inolitinn  ot’tlic  existing 
scliool  and  cop.siruclirjn  ol  a 
new  one  grcncraied  much  in- 
terest and  debate  in  the  coin- 
immiiy. 

Spillman  Fanner  .Architects 
desiiirned  dtc  new  school  to 
prrtvidc  a coniininng^  sense  of 
coimminitv.  'I  hev  prcscnicd 
the  exterior  design  at  meet- 
ing'' U)  wliic'h  neighliors  were 
invited.  lAimiliar  and  com 
loriahle  materials  and  forms 
\UTC  inicgrateil  into  the  exte 
rior.  d1u;  original  stiuie  entry 
was  also  relocated  into  the 
new  school  eniranee.  'I'iie  in- 
terior layout  congregates 
pods  ol  classrooms  into 
“neiglihorhoods"  oit  liu*  hrsl 
and  second  lloors. 

'The  exterior  brick  “pitelied 
rool  houses”  relate  directly  tn 
the  classroom  within.  Oilier 
reatures  include  a prineipaPs 
oH'iee/eotiferenec  mom  with  a 
direct  view  oft’  ' main  en- 
trance, a tuo-ston*  entry  loh- 
hy,  networked  eoinpiiiers  in 
ciU'h  classroom,  and  a eonihi- 


Second  floor  corridor 

o/.  I : — L..  n— : ii— L inn7 


lloMil  cicvdiioii 


Entronce 

nation  music  room  and  stage, 
kelraetahle  curtains  and 
movealilc  partitions  open  up 
\hc  music  room  for  periodic 
use  as  a stage,  h'xierior  brick 
grilles  are  integraieil  into  the 
facades,  pro\’iiling  the  re- 
quired fresh  air  for  classroom 
unit  ventilators. 

d'hc  new  school  was  eon- 
simeted  and  oeeujiied  prior  to 
the  demolition  of  the  existing 
school.  'I  liis  created  an  op- 
portunin'  for  the  teachers  to 
integrate  the  processes  ami 
metliods  ol  the  construction 
piojeet  into  their  lesson  plans 
during  the  sehoed  year.  ■ 


First  floor  plan 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Renovations/ Additions 


CARPENTER,  FIELD,  AND  ROOSEVELT  SCHOOLS 
PARK  RIDGE,  ILLIl(0IS 

GreenAssodates  Architects,  Inc. 


G rc  en.\sso  da  tcs  Arch  it  c cts , 
Inc, 

Custer  Avenue 
KvansDn,  II.  60202 

C'.an>le  OonoNan  Pu^h.  \I\ 
Senior  .Ismiiik’ 

{X47)  .I2S-OX52 

Design  team 
Raymond J.  Cireen.  \\\ 
Prwiipnl-in-Chnr\iv 
Carole  Donovan  Pugh,  \1  V 
Projerr  ^ 

Prank  Michal.ski,  ,\IA 
Prufect  Anhitea 
]3avid  Block 
Project  Arch/ feel 

Myn  \i)c!ieu  Mayer 
Dehl)ie  Antes 

Client 

Conummii)’  ( innsolidatcd 
School  District  64 
(X47).M8-4313 

Grade  span 

C'arpenter:  K-6.  Field:  K-6. 
Roosevch:  K-6 

C^urrent  building  capacity 
CaqK’iUer:  470;  Field:  510; 
Roosevelt;  760 

C'urrent  building  area 
(iarpenter;  58.084;  Field; 
76A55;  Roosevelt;  X4.S~6 
square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
Carpenter.  .F\542;  Field: 
62,61  F Uoosevell;  'S.l  M 
st]uare  feet 

Iota  I project  costs 
S6.^  million 

Space  per  student 
Carpenter:  124;  Fielii;  1 50; 
Roosevch:  1 1 2 sipiare  feel 

C^ost  per  student 
C.ir}>eii(er:  S6.D2S;  Field; 
SF^54;  Roosevch:  S2,M 4 

Completion  date 
|aimar\-  1‘8M 


M 


a.ster  planning 
paid  dividends 
to  ill  is  growing 
siilnirbnn  school 
district.  Its 
buildings  were  aging,  enroll- 
ment was  increasing,  and  fa- 
cilities were  at  capacity. 
Cnecn.Associaies  was  asked  to 
review  tbc  educational  })ro- 
gram,  demographics,  and  e.\- 
isting  facilities  to  help  deter- 
mine what  changes  were 
needed. 

.A  model  clemeniaiT  school 
j)rogram  was  devised,  detail- 
ing the  population,  npcs  ami 
sizes  of  spaces  each  school 
should  contain  to  best  reach 
rlic  cdiicai'innal  goals  of  die 
tiistrict.  Six  .schools  in  the  dis- 
trict w'cre  then  compared  to 
the  model  and  changes  rec- 
ommended. 


Field/gymnosium  addition 

Co mn um  i ty'  i n\’o  1 vcm  e n t 
played  a large  part  in  the  ma.s- 
icr  planning  process:  meet- 
ings were  held  with  the  com- 
munin’, administration,  staff, 
and  smdenrs  to  gatlier  infor- 
mation and  visualize  what  the 
buildings  should  l>e. 

'['he  study  concluded  that 
non-classroom  spaces  should 
be  added  to  enhance  the 
learning  process.  Other  areas 


Carpenter/learning  center  story  area 
Pm 


Corpenter/floor  plan 

within  tlie  buildings  were 
foiiiul  that  were  i)ettcr  hTcated 
for  conversion  into  regular 
classroom  sjiaccs  to  handle 
the  enrollment  increases. 

Final  designs  were  created 
that  were  harmonious  with 
the  existing  buildings  and 
with  the  neighborhood. 

C I rcen A.ssocia t es  hel iewes 
that  the  architect  must  see  the 
“big  picture. ” 'Hirougli  a me- 
thojlical  proces^  of  looking  at 
the  overall  needs  ot  this  dis- 
trict, wc  provided  the  Park 
Ridge  and  \ilcs  communities 
with  a plan  for  the  future,  ■ 


Rooscvelt/gymnasium  addition 


ku  Hoc  If 
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ELE.\mNT\RY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


COLO  SPRIMGS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
GLOUCESTER  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

I Vitetta  Group 


Cit’oup 

(A2  \orih  Bm.id  Slrcci 
PlTihulcIphi.i.  P \ l‘M  ^0 

Sicplicn  (’.arlitigc.  AlA 
(? 15) 235  >500 

OcsigiT  team 
Sicphni  (larlidt'f.  AI  \ 
Priiiiijuil  ni^CluuXt' 

jir.iir  VousseOan.  \l  \ 

Proitvl 

Scoit  Malm,  1\  \ 

/V('/u7 

ShavMi  IdaluTU 
Kichaiii  1 Inll.md 

. luhiiuliniil  I'c.ini 

luiOeri  l t*h\,  PI- 
Kick  Chccili  im 
Anihons  C^iranpo 
Manuel  Male.ipo,  P!' 
Vnihtmy  Kcil 
/.'//([/ 

Rt»lKTt  KdsaL  RA 
( onurniU'Ut . 

(dient 

( douccsit  r ( 'w\  Bnanl  nl 
Piliicaiuin 

(I'radc  span 
I>rc-K-.' 

CuiTcnt  IniildiiiEj  capacity 

soo 

(’.un'cMU  Iniildinjr  area 
I 16,00(1  sipLUV  Icci 

‘Total  project  costs 
S! 2.4^  million 

(d>si  per  scpiarc  fool 
SI  O’* 

Space  per  suidcnt 
stpiarc  led 

(msi  jiet  siudcni 
SI  5,^^S 

Completion  dare 

Xou'iiilu’r  100^, 
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The  quest  lor  in- 
creased cTfieiciia 
led  the  (ilouce.stcr 
(!ity  school  hoard 
to  close  its  f(Mir  ex 
1st  ini;  aniiquatcd  cieiiicm  )\y 
schools  and  anTSolidaie  all  of 
the  district’s  1,000  suulcnts 
into  a new  facilit)-.  In  order  to 
break  down  tiie  scale  of  this 
large  huilding,  the  architects 
conceived  ol  the  new  sclioo! 
as  an  assemhly  oi  smaller 
idciuinahlc  parts. 

I.oeated  at  the  froiu  ol  the 
luiiiclini;  are  ''ingie-stoiT 

P Or 

preschool  aj>d  kindergarten 
classrooms,  which  arc  ev- 
pressed  ns  individual  gahicd 
houses  in  hrighth'  colored, 
gla/.cd  masonn*.  .-\diaecm  to 
these  “little  houses”  is  a larg- 
er, ixvo-stor\  masonr\-  compo- 
nent eontammg  aiiminisirative 
facilities,  a gxiniiasium,  and 
the  instructional  media  center. 

Ii  interior,  a skylighted 
“mam  street”  ser\‘cs  as  a wel- 
coming avenue  connci  ling 
piihlic  areas  of  the  Imildmg 
v\  iih  the  classroom  area.  The 
loopetl  eireiilatinn  [lattern 
provitles  a secure  interior 
courtyard  that  is  aeccssihlc  lor 
student  use.  Program  space 
economies  are  achieved 
through  the  use  of  a movable 
wall  s\siem  that  allows  the 
eafeioritim  stage  to  he  utilixe<! 


Instrudional  media  center 

as  an  aildiiional  classroom, 
even  when  tlic  cafeiorium  is 
m use  lor  dining.  A comnui- 
nit\7pnrent  room  provides 
hrcak-oiit  space  that  cnlianres 
the  value  of  the  ealctorium 
for  comiminir\'  acrivitics.  ■ 


;■  - ; -''n\ 

1 ; <?"%  sN  ,.  . 

'-'E-'l-'/ 

Site  plon 


Kindergorten  clossroom 


Exterior 


^0  I Anrnmn  ki/  rtnrinn  H Unrrk  1007 


Sodcrstrom  /Vchitecis,  PC 
1200  NW  Front  -Vvciiue, 

Suite  410 

Porilnnd,  OR  97:00-2800 

15  nice  H.irro'n 
(50.5)  228-5617 

Design  team 
D*ivt*  Sodersironi 
Pri?idpiil~  nh 

Mnre  Bevens 
Proprt  Anbitvit 

15 nice  Barron 

Profcit  Miniiigcr 

ImcrBicc  Fngincenng 
A hrbtinictil/E/i'arit  /il  Eii^nnrn/ipr 

\\  alkcr/Oil  .nrctoA'ounie,  Inc. 
S mil  tn  rill  /{;/  q / iiccniip^ 

Leisiiiger  Designs 
Ltnulsuipc . brhhcit 

\V&  11  Pacific 
C/:’//  /''//g/z/nr/z/iJ 

James  D.  (nahnin  S: 

.Associates.  Inc. 

/ cdviolo^-  Coih'iilijiits 

Mallulny  .Associates 
Foml  Sai'iic  Coiisnh.im 

AlaxCerli 

Comnuctioii  Cinf  li^ti/fiiifKni 

Robinson  Construction 
(iencnil  (Aiiirintnr 

Client 

(lorberi  School  District  59 
(sO.5)  695-5612 

Cinulc  span 
K-6 

(mrrent  building  capacity 
425 

Current  building  area 
47.000  stjunre  teei 

l otal  project  cost.s 
S6  ' 2 mil  I ion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Sl.50 

Space  per  student 
1 1 1 square  feet 

('ost  per  student 
.SI  4,400 

Completion  date 
.August  1996 


Situated  on  East 

Historic  Columbia 
River  Highway  iU  the 
gateway  to  tlie 
Columbia  Crorge,  the 
new  (2orbcit  Cjradc  Sx:hool  in 
C2orbett,  Ore.,  replaces 
Springdale  Grade  School  (K- 
2)  and  the  old  Corbett  Grade 
School  (.5-5),  both  of  which 
were  located  as  far  as  tlirce 
miles  (Vom  the  campus  core. 

'Fhc  new  school  is  located  on 
ilic  same  campus  as  the  existing 
high  school,  middle  scliool, 
multipurpose  building,  gymna- 
sium, and  bus  ser\ice  facilities, 
establishing  a central  axis  for 
the  ('.orbeit  comnuiniiy. 

'The  (iorbeii  School 
District  retained  Soderstrom 
Architects  in  1994  to  design  a 
new  elementary  school  and  to 
assist  the  district  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a homl  measure  to 
fund  the  new  .school. 
Sodcrstrom  assisictl  in  the  site 
selection  and  designed  1 ().()()() 
stpiarc  feet  of  additions  and 
renovations  to  ilic  existing 
multipurpose  luiilding,  pro- 
viding cxjianded  sjiacc  for  the 
clementarx’  school  cafeteria, 
mus'C  programs,  stage  facili- 
ties, and  kitchen  facilities.  .As 
part  of  the  design  work  lor  the 
cleineniar\  school,  the  com- 
numity/sehool  district  now 
lias  new  aihleiic  fields. 

'The  completed  47,000- 
squarc-tool  .sciiool  consists  ol 
two  pods  Af  eight  classrooms 
clusiercil  around  (ominon  ae- 
tiviiy/work  centers  that  iuili/,c 
cooperative  learning  tech- 
niques among  all  classes.  I'hc 
htmd  measure  also  provitled 
for  com pu ter  technolog)'  in 
each  classroom  in  both  old 
and  new  buildings.  ■ 


Front  entrance 


Media  center  (library) 


Sector  "B"  student  commons 
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I ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
I Renovadons/Additions 


B.F.  DARRELL  SCHOOL 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Brown  Reynolds  Watford  Architects,  inc. 


Brown  Reynolds  VV’atford 
3535  Travis,  Suite  250 
Dallas,  TX  75204 

C4irisrine  Da\-is 
(214)528-8704 

Design  team 
Craig  Re\Tioids,  Al.\ 
P/iifncr-in-ClMrgf 

.Mark  W'aifonl,  ;MA 
Partmr/Project  A hnuipn' 

Steve  Elliot 
Pn>jc. ! ( 

Robert  Ting 
Prajcit  Div^icr 

Lisa  l.nmkin,  Al.\ 

Jesses  1 .aird 

Client 

Dallas  Piil)lie  Schools 
(214jOS‘;-sn()(l 

Grade  span 
Pre-R-6 

Current  building  capacity 
650 

Ciurrent  building  area 
50.500  scjuare  feel 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
54,()00  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S2.7  million 

0)st  per  square  foot 
S56 

Space  per  student 
00  St  j II a re  feet 

C!ost  [)er  student 
S4JI5 

Completion  date 
June  1006 


.F.  Darrell 

Elcinentary'  School  is 
in  soiithca.st  Dallas. 
The  origimil,  single 
stor\’  building  of  ap- 
jTroxiinately  40,000  square 
feet  was  built  in  I960  and  was 
a modular  st\de  cominunirv'^ 
building.  A 14,000  square  feet 
single  stor\’  addition  consist- 
ing of  a gwinnasiuin,  a media 
center,  and  six  classrooms  \\’as 
completed  on  the  cast  side  of 
ilie  htiilcliiig  in  1 99] . 

In  addition  to  the  list  of 
school  needs  to  be  addressed 
and  resolved  b\'  the  hontl  pro- 
gram, die  main  ohjecdve  of 
the  architectural  design  team 
was  to  jiortra)’  a sense  of  per- 
manence. .Anew  auditorium 
and  main  entrance  prendded 
the  school  widi  a new  public 
faeacle.  Furthermore,  a sense 
of  arrival  and  departure  was 
attained  by  the  extension  of 
the  interior  lobby  to  the  exte- 
rior public  space  anti  vehicu- 
lar droji-ott.  Cderesiories 
were  .iddet!  to  the  main  eireu- 
lation  juneiLire  to  create 
rlivthin  and  repetition  with  a 
series  of  naturally  lighted 
common  sjiaecs.  These  areas 
not  onl\-  brighten  an  odier- 
wise  ortlinar\' eorridor,  hut  al- 
so establish  areas  for  acatlem- 
ie  exhibition.  I'he  choice  of 
mason  n-  const  ruction  eneap- 
sulatetl  the  existing  1969 
building  with  a new  and  per- 
maneiu  exterior,  siieecssfully 
addressing  tfie  surrountling 
context,  inelutling  the  1991 
addition.  ■ 


Site  ploi; 


L..  ^ inn? 


Main  entrance 


Foyer  in  main  entrance 


Auditorium 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


riighnJackson/Associates/PA 
PC)  Box  2053 
2003  S.K.  Walton  Hlvd. 
Bcninnvillc,  A R 72712 
(30D  273-55K3 

Design  team 
Ronald  I'.  Shelby 
Ih'wdpat-iu-Chiir^c 

Larr\*  Lou 
Project  Avihiti'ct 

J.  Mark  I lagiiev\’ood 
Architect 

Janies  M.  Ciaston.  Jr. 

Product  iuu 

Client 

Renionville  Sthnoi  Disiriei  # 6 
(501) 271-1 100 

Grade  span 
K-7 

Current  building  capacity 
000  eleni/000  middle 

Current  building  area 
144.000  s(|iuire  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S6.9  million 

Ck)St  per  square  foot 
S4S 

Space  per  student 
120  s(|uarc  Icet 

Cost  per  student 
S5.72^ 

Completion  date 
November  1905 


Site  plan 


ELM  TREE  ELEMENTARY/SPRING  HILL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
BENTONVILLE,  ARKANSAS 

Hight/Jackson/ Assodates/PA 


Elm  'Tree  Elementary/ 
Spring  Hill  .Vlkldlc 
Sch(U)l  in 
Benton vi lie,  ;Vrk., 
cost  S47.69  per 
square  foot  to  build — includ- 
ing .sitework.  Two  separate 
schools  coexist  in  one  struc- 
ture and  save  money  by  shar- 
ing library,  kitchen,  and  food 
semce  areas.  P'ach  school  op- 
erates independemiy  with  its 
own  entrances,  offices,  class- 
rooms, parking  lot,  and  traffic 
flow.  B\‘  opening  tlie  folding 
wall  between  the  schools,  the 
large  commons  area  scitcs 
comnuiniiy  groups  and  collec- 
tive events. 

(instructed  of  masomy 
veneer  over  siruciiiral  sicc! 


(raining and  metal  stud  walls, 
the  seliool  also  has  a complete 
{ire-sup|)ression  sprinkler  sys- 
tem. Ck)st-saving  assemblies, 
Mich  as  pre-llnished  gvpsiim 
Ixiard  walls,  helped  pav*  for 
many  amenities  not  normall)- 
fouml  in  this  type  faciliiv’. 
,Sk\-|iglus  serve  iiucrior  class- 
rooms and  circulation  sjiaces; 
corridors  and  classrooms  are 
fully  (‘arpelecl;  the  commons 
floor  is  low-maiiilenance  ler- 
ra/./o.  Ill  addition,  the  build- 
ing has  lieen  caliled  for  com- 
piilers  in  every  classroom, 
with  extensive  conduit  ready 
lor  21sl-centuty  communica- 
tions technology. 

.Spring  1 lill  .Middle  School 


Commons 


Ploy  yard 


(grades  6 and  7)  features  a 
jicrformancc  stage;  vocal, 
instrumeutal  music,  comput'er 
rooms;  and  a complete  g}'m- 
nasiiim  with  locker  rootn  la- 
cilities.  Elm  'free  Ivlcmcntary 
School  (grades  K-5)  features  a 
computer  lab  and  a sjieeial 
physical  education  jilay  space. 
An  eigbiii-grade  wing  may 
be  consirueied  at  a future 
date  which  will  complete 
the  laciliy  as  presenth' 
{ilaniicd.  ■ 
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ELEAffiNTAllY  SCHOOLS 
Renovadons/Addirioiis 


mu 
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[1 

m 

1 
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Peter  Gisom  Associates 


PctLT  Gisolfi  Associates 
566  \\\irburion  A\  emie 
I lastini'S.  NV  10706 

Miia^'i  y Abrks 

Design  team 

Peter  Cosol  fi,  AlA.  AS  I.  A 

Prwaptil  /Design 

('liristoplicr  \\';u!^uorth.  AlA 
Pnndpdl/Pmdiu  turn 

-Michael  'IVihe,  RA 

PfOpYl  MtlHilfrcr 

Del)ra  Siikupa 
- ■/ KchitCi  f/hiU'nors 

Iwana  Rainer,  RA.  *\SI.A 
Li/uhuipc . h ibttt'it 

(ioMllum  Ca)[)elaiul 
-Associates,  P(^ 

A IcthiirUiiil  Enp^nnrrs 

Roheri  Silman  -Associates,  P(  '. 
Stniitn  ? id  Enjri  mri  :< 

John  -Meyer  CaMisulting 
Site  I\fipfHi‘trs 

J.  Michael  Oi  irici  \ 
.Associates.  Inc. 

CoH.\trucf/.ifi  Mdt/iUHT 

C'lieiu 

Irs  ininrui  I nion  l-ree  School 
District 

P'14)5'M-S500 

Grade  span 
K-s 

Cun  eni  building  capacity 
85  (J 

Current  building  area 
81,100  stjuare  feet 

Building  area  before 
nddition/renovatiou 
V5,1{)1)  square  I'eet 

Potal  project  costs 
S.A3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

SI  18 

Space  per  student 
"0  s(]uare  tect 

Cost  per  student 

S8,::o 

(ioinplclion  date 
September  I'^Os 
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The  new  addition  tu 
the  Dows  Lane 
Llcmentary 
School  in 
Irvington,  \.A\, 
unifies  two  earlier  sections  of 
the  school  and  enhances  the 
original  design  tiicnies.  Peter 
( lisolll  .Assoeiaie.s  ol 
I lastings-On-Hiicison,  N,V., 
arehirocts  for  the  S-L3  million 
award-winning  atldiiion,  have 
ilesigned  a three-stor\\ 

J 8, 000-square  - loot  st  met  li  re 
that  successfully  bridges  the 
sehooPs  arcliiicctural  liisloi), 
enlarging  and  updating  the 
institution  to  aecnmmodate 
the  eonimunir\'’s  growing 
.''liideiii  pojudation. 

Thee.visting  50,000- 
square-foot  lactor}--st\  le 
schtio!  building,  built  in 
1055,  was  joincil  iiy  a small 
open-classroom  wing  in 
10^0.  (nsidfi’s  new  adilition 
ailds  a common  entry  lor  all 
three  wings,  borrows  hori- 
zontal motils  from  the  origi- 
nal building,  and  matches 
l)rick  color  and  liori/ontal 
wiiulow  haiuling.  ‘Hie  new 
addition  is  tlistincti\  e ami 
contemporarv',  yet  it  is  a logi- 
cal. comfortable  pan  (d  the 
total  school  huiltiing. 

In  aildition  to  creating  a 
struenire  fully  compatible 


wifli  existing  styles,  the  tlcsign 
of  the  atldiiion  pmvitles  a 
tliirable  cm  ironmcni  scaled 
to  the  neetls  and  sight  lines  of 
children.  Built-in  furniture, 
plumbing  llxUires,  cul)[)ies, 
and  work  counters  are  ail  ol 
appropriate  size  for  chiltlren. 
The  horiztmlai  decorative 
motif  carrietl  throughout  the 
corridors  and  classrooms,  or- 
ganizes all  the  tlis|)la\-  surfaces 
ami  is  scaletl  to  n chiltrs-eye 
view . 

I he  design  enliances  a 
sense  of  grade-level  itieniity. 
On  the  first  floor,  the  kinder- 
garten classes  arc  grouped 
around  the  kindergarten  tlis- 
[day  areas.  On  die  seeomi 
floor,  Idurih-gratle  classrooms 
ami  locker  areas  oj)cn  off  the 
jourih-urade  et>mmons. 


New  east  entrance 


Fourth  grade  clossroom 


Kindergarten  classroom 


d'he  huiltiing  lias  a steel 
frame,  and  is  built  of  tluralile, 
low-maintenance  materials  to 
sniwive  use  by  man\  genera- 
tions of  chiltlren.  It  has  eon- 
erele  floor  slabs,  lerrazzo 
stairs  anti  landings,  gla/etl 
hriek  stair  interiors,  ami  ec 
ramie  tile  corritlors. 

Located  in  a residential 
area  with  a spectacular  uew 
of  the  I lutlson  Ri\er,  the 
huilding  was  enlarged  without 
negatiw  impact  on  the  neigh - 
horhootl.  The  adtliiion  was 
liesifuieti  to  use  the  natural 


sloj)c  ot  llic  land  so  iis  llircc- 
s(ory  hciglil  would  be  level 
with  the  oriainal  twti-ston 
siniaure.  No  one's  view  ot 
the  I ludson  has  been  spoiled. 

'The  adilition  provides  1 H 
insirueiional  spaees.  A large 
iiudiipiirpose  room  on  the 
louer  level  is  a eoimnunir)' 
meetioix  space. 


ITie  American  Insiiuite  ot‘ 

A reh i l cet  s I \ esie  h esi  e r/M  u b 
1 ludson  (diapler  has  honored 
the  addition  with  its  Com- 
munity Design  .Awerd  Citation 
for  “arehiteeiura!  e.veellenee 
u hieh  enhances  the  physical 
environment  of  the  eoinmuni- 
rv'  and  eon.sequently  the 
lifesrvle  of  its  inhabitants.”  ■ 


ELEi\tENTA.iY  SCHOOLS 
Remodeling/ Additions 


FORT  HOWARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
GREEN  BAX  WISCONSIN 

Architects  Group,  Ltd. 


Architects  Group,  Ltd. 

1S25  Sonih  Welisicr  Asciuic 
Circen  \h\\  \V\  54 Mil 

l.ouisj.  Biu-onc,  h'AUA,  or 
MichncI  |.  Sl:uTgd,  A I A 
(414)432-1252^ 

Design  team 
Louis  J.  Barone,  KARA 
Project  Director 

Michael  J.  Stangel,  \IA 
Project  Architect 

Darg  + Associates 
Struct itrul  I 'jijrineeiy 

Bert  iTcdericLsen. 

I/l'AC 

.Muennann  l''ngincLT‘.> 

Klectricfil  ! ji\>ween 

Client 

(irecn  Bay  Aren  Puhli'  Schools 
(4l4)44S-2im 

(iradc  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
400 

(Current  building  area 
62.0S7  square  feci 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
20,()43  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S2.53  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
Ss*' 

Space  per  student 
150  square  feel 

C'ost  per  student 
S6A0) 

(Completion  date 
August  I,  IWs 


1 : 

, i 


Building  section 


Green  Bay’s  Fort 
1 loward 

F'lcmentar^'  School 
was  bnili  in  1030. 
More  til  an  60  years 
iaicr,  the  Iniilding  was  renn- 
\ atcd  and  cxpaiulcd  in  a re- 
cent  project  by  Archiiccls 
(iroup  Limited.  'Vhc  original 
2 0,043 -square-foot  building 
was  updated  and  a 33,044- 
squarc-foot  addirit)n  was  con- 
st meted. 

'I'bc  S2.5  inillion  project 
blended  the  addition  design 
with  tlie  original  three-ston- 
building.  Stops  were  taken  to 
make  sure  the  new4)riek 
inaiehed  the  brick  in  the  old 
building.  Limestone  was  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
original  building. 

\\  ui  k began  in  April  I ‘^94 
and  was  coiiq^leied  in  August 
1995.  Fbc  t\vo-stor\'  addition 
induded  first  floor  adminis- 
tration offices,  an  in.struelion- 
al  media  center  or  libraiy  in- 
cluding a computer  room  and 
slcjry-lelling  area,  g\’innasi- 
iim,  I'csirooms,  music  room, 
and  two  classrooms,  'i'bc  sec- 
ond floor  included  seven 
classrooms  and  an  art  room. 

Renovations  to  the  c.xisting 
hnilding's  second  and  lliird 
lloor  diissroonis  ineliuled  new 
tl( Hiring,  acoustical  tile  ceil- 
ings, new  lighting  and  j)!asler 
wall  patching  and  painting. 
I’he  old  librart  w as  converted 
into  a parent  resource  room 
and  the  new  eoniimmii)  clinic 
satellite  health  office.  The 


I 


Southeast  elevation 


Story-telling  area 


kindergarten  mom  was  en- 
larged and  tile  old  g\'in  was 
converted  to  a commons. 
'Hie  existing  gym  wood  lloor 
and  walls  were  refinished. 

Parking  was  expanded  as 


well  as  die  playground  in  a 
joint  t eiiuire  beiAveen  the  (ai\- 
Pai'ks  L‘  jiarimenl  and  the 
( meen  Bay  Schools.  Nine  di- 
lapitlaietl  houses  were  ra/.ed  to 
aceomniodate  the  e.xjvansion.  ■ 
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ELEMENT^Y  SCHOOLS 
Remodcling/Additions 


GREEN  PARK  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASHINGTON 

RFBA 


RFBA 

I0016ihSircci,  P.O.  Box  10 
Clarksion,  V\'A  99‘|()3 

Kohcrl  \\  Bi'ovlcs 
(500)  "5S-W94 

Design  team 
Rohcri  F.  Bro\lcs 
Pntuipiil 

Michael  Ci.  Sliiili 

/ )c>ipni/ project  Ard?i  tea 

Wall  lIulTnian 
Omtniaion  Lhcunicnts 

Ron  :.abar 

(jmiriiaion  Doi  unn'ms 

Siiden,  (iolclen  «S:  (iucst 
drnictnrol  Eu^imrn 

Klearical  Consulrams,  Inc. 
PJccti'ical  PnjriiiciTs 

L t\'  S Engiiieehnif 
' Icchmiiidl  Eu^ith'vn 

Cicorge  \L  BiimK  \ A.sr>f>ci;Ues 
Paoil  Svn'ti c 

Client 

Walla  Walla  School 
Uisirici  #140 
(>00)  527-.U)00 

Grade  span 
Flcnieiitan 

Current  building  capacity 
685 

Current  building  area 
60,679  s(|uare  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/rcnovatioii 
24.900  square  feet 

Fotal  project  costs 
S6.77  million 

Cost  |)cr  square  fool 
S97 

.Space  per  student 
10"  .square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$1,042 

Completion  date 
May  1906 


This  project  iiivoKcd 
the  rcstoraiion/ 
modem izaiion  of 
the  dclenoraied 
original  1908  el e- 
incntaty  school,  tlic  removal 
of  a 1950s  annex,  and  the  con- 
stniction  of  a new  45,000- 
square-foot  uvo-stoiy  adilition. 

The  objective  of  the  project 
was  to  develop  a contextual 
addition  to  die  historic  1908 
clcmcninr)'  school  while 
meeting  modern  educational 
requirements.  I'he  addition 
was  to  accommodate  16  new 
classrooms,  new  adminisira- 
tix'e  space  to  replace  the  an- 
nex, and  a libra r\\  tAinnasi- 
uni,  and  cafeteria — while  in- 
tegrating with  the  original  el- 
emenlar)'  school.  I’lie  admin- 
istrative space  and  library 
were  placetl  at  the  new  cnin-, 
creating  a luih  and  eonneciing 
the  new  classroom  wing  witli 
the  existing  scliool.  .A  high- 
volume  axis  was  created  in  die 
main  eiiirv  corridor  witli  a 
cathedral  ceiling,  clerestory 
windows,  aiui  second-story 
light  wclh.  K;  visually  connect 
the  new  cniiy  to  the  existing 
elementary  school  from  both 
the  exterior  and  interior. 
C!lassrooin  layouts  in  the  new 
wing  are  arranged  around 
various  commons  areas  which 
were  developed  to  helj)  bring 
da\  liglit  ifuo  die  corridors 
while  providing  space  for  fu- 
ture classrooms. 

The  addition  -.uid  niodcrn- 


Site  plan 


Exterior 


ization  of  the  Green  Park 
Islementaiy  School  provides 
the  comiiiunity  \''idi  an  ad- 
vanced cducati(jnal  facility 


while  encompassing  the  es- 
iliciic  values  of  the  original 
school  within  the  context  ol 
its  historic  surroundings.  I 


Interior 


PQ  o 

cJi  ^ 
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FXEApENl’ARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Boney  Architects,  Inc. 


Boncy  Architects^  Inc. 

S5I  i Capital  Cciucr  Drive, 
Suite  3 1 0 

Ralcigli.XC  27606-339^ 

Katherine  N.  Russ,  A]  \ 
(919)S51-93*>3 

Design  team 
Katlierine  N.  Russ,  AIA 
Pro/va  Arebitvet 

l^atrici.i  A.  Fisher,  ‘\sst)e.  A! A 
hitcriors/Dcsi^i  l\\nu 

Dewhern’ <Sc  Davis 
Mt't'hdfnud/Plnw.bni^ 

Athntec  Fngineers 
Elcurknl  Engineer 

Morrison  tV  Suilivan  Kngineers 
Stniirunil  b'.w^imrr 

V\7K.  Dickson 
Civil  Engineer 

George  Finch,  AS  I,  \ 

Liuuhuipc 

Client 

V\  ;ike  County  SchrioF 
0.M9)  KsO-Ui()0 

Grade  span 
Fre-K.^ 

Current  building  capacirv 
620 

Current  building  area 
72, ()()()  stiuare  feet 

Total  [>roject  costs 
S<">  million 

(,osi  per  stpiare  foot 
SS  i 

.Space  per  studem 
1 16  s(|iure  led 

C!ost  per  student 
S9.677 

C'onipletion  date 

\umisi  I9')6 


The  new  oOO-stu- 
dent  Jeffreys 
Ch'ovc  Dlcincmar)' 
School  replaces  a 
40-yoar-old  facility 
on  an  urban  site  in  fast-grow- 
ing Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
'Flic  limited  sire  (8  acres)  ne- 
cessitated the  tlesign  of  a two- 
ston-  facility  to  alhnv  ade- 
quate area  for  playgrounds 
luul  jTarking.  An  additional 
one-acre  parcel  of  land  was 
{Hirchascd  from  a neighboring 
church  for  a shared-use  [)ark- 
ing  lot  with  the  church. 

'Fhe  huilding  is  an  I.- 
shaped  design  that  separates 
classrooms  h\‘  age  level.  Fre- 
k i n d e rga i ten , k i n ( Ic rga  r te n , 
ami  first  grade  classrooms  are 
on  the  lower  level  while  upper 
grades  are  on  the  sccoml  level. 
'Fhe  administrative  suue,  play- 
room, cafeteria,  and  media 
center  all  flank  a central 


7 ; A 


jml 


Eniry  lobby 


Fji:,--  '-  - - I'.'Tcri 


I I 


First  floor  plon 


3E1,,  .b  I! 

dVJ-  Vk . . j , ..  .V 

jU  i»<l 


5^"^  .a 


Media  center 


A 


Front  entrance 


-.••I- 


A'-’ 


Covered  entry 

“street”  which  features  over- 
h)oks  front  the  second  lloor 
above.  Natural  light  is 
hroughfin  fTom  high  clcresU)- 
ry  windows  and  gives  an  airi- 
uin-likc  feeling  to  both  levels. 
Kxterior  Iniilding  materials 


and  massing  express  the  vari- 
ous functions  oi  the  design. 
Fhc  L-shaped  tlcsigit  creates 
an  enclosure  for  the  play- 
grouiul  and  brings  an  effec- 
tive econom\-  ami  simplicit\' 
to  the  jtrojcci.  ■ 


24  0 
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ELEMEN'rARV  SCHOOLS 

Significant  Project  in  Progress 


LOUISE  WOLFF  Ki 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Garxa/BRW  Architects 


Garta/IiRVV 

3535  TriLvis  Strcci,  Suiic  250 
DiOlns. 'I  X 75204 

Chrisiinc  Davis 
Cf4)52K-S704 

Design  team 
('raig  Reynolds,  AlA 
Prhh'ipul 

Ja\  icr  Liiciu 
Pririapal 

Lisa  Lainkin,  ALV 
Projea  Mnuiptr 

Das  id  Pierce,  -VIA 

Project  Archiicct/Projctt  Datpur 

Rohen  l ing 
Doug  Hankins 
Jesses  Laird 
Michael  Mascngarh 

Client 

Dallas  Public  SchuoL 
(2l4)i^HO-Hi)(}() 

Cirade  span 
Pre-K-6 

Current  building  capaciiv 
HOO 

Current  building  area 
" LOfK)  s(|\iare  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S()P  million 

Ca)St  per  square  foot 
S04 

Space  per  student 
01  square  (eel 

Cost  per  siiidenl 
SS,5H6 


ouisc  W'ollTKabn 
School  will  be  a new 
Dallas  Public 
Schools’  elcinciuar) 
facilit}'.  It  is  project- 
ed to  seiTC  800  students  anti 
75  faculty  members,  as  well  as 
a broad  crtJss-secLioii  of  die 
north  Oak  Cliff  community  of 
Dallas.  Ciar/.a/BRW^  worked 
widi  a diverse  comuiimiiy 
team  that  included  parents, 
faculty,  neighbtH’s,  city  am! 
scbtjol  officials,  local  arts  Icad- 
cis,  and  the  Louise  \\V>l[f 
Kahn  Foundation  in  order  tf> 
design  a iacility  semiig  the 
many  needs  of  both  etlucarion 
and  the  conuniinity. 

Not  only  was  the  sciiool 
conceived  as  a place  for  edu- 
cation, Inn  also  as  a [ilacc  for 
coimminit)'  gatherings.  A 
public  pla/.a,  the  outdoor  ter- 
race, a [icTformance  hall,  and 
a natural  amphitheater  built 


‘ It 


(iompletion  date 
JuK  P^h: 


Site  plan 


inu}  die  dramatic  sloping  site  public  place  which  eiupha- 
arc  all  facttirs  dial  contribute  sizes  the  importance  of  edu- 
lo  the  Iniiltiing’s  role  as  a cation  ami  culture.  ■ 


i 


Courtyard 
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ELEMR>nMY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 

-'mmi 


OR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA 

Thomas  H.  Biurock  Architects 


riioniaEi  11.  Blui'ock 
Arciiitc‘ct.s 

720  U’.  1 7ih  Sired,  Smu-  ( ! 
( lost;!  Mesa,  CA  ‘^262" 

Ki‘\  in  S.  Ml  iiiinH, 
{714)fH6-Or^  ‘ 

Design  team 
Thomas  1 1.  Bliimcl; 
Prinai^nl-w-iluir^c 
Scou  S.  Dennis 
Projeii  Anhnvil 

I 'slher  D.  Lngead 
'Miomas  R.  .\Tnore 
Sieven  A.  Dangcnnoiul 
James  V.  Devlin 

('lienl 

Santa  .Ana  I 'nificd 
School  District 
(714)4«0-,‘^^\^or 
("l-4)4S()o.iv 

(iradc  span 
k-S 

Current  huildinj;  capacity 
600 

Current  hullding  area 
.T\4 1 S sc]uarc  (cet 

'Total  project  costs 
S4.1  million 

Cost  per  scjuare  focu 
Silo 

Space  per  student 
sO  sijuare  I'cet 

(!ost  per  stiidem 
So, S'  ^ 

Caimplction  date 
April  Vm 


Dr.  Marlin  I an  her 
Kintt,  Jr.  I'  lemcn 
tary  School  is  a 
classroom  and  two 
kinderpmen  clc 
mciuarv  school  occupyinjr 
■T\413  square  feet  in  inner 
city  Santa  Ana. 

.At  the  heart  of  the  school  is 
an  internal  courtyard  around 
which  the  classrooms  arc 
[^rnuped.  In  reference  lo 
(California’s  architectural 
precedents  in  organizing 
huildings  anniiul  a central 
courtyard,  this  gi\’cs  the  per- 
ception of  a small  cominimity. 
(dusicring  the  classrooms  this 
way  jiroviclcs  good  sccurily 


Lunch  shelter  detail 

for  the  scliool  and  also  creates 
a more  relaxed  environment 
than  thal  of  the  urban  ncigli- 
horluKul  hcvoiul. 


■ 'M 


mM 


'I 


Elevnior/slair  enclosure 


The  court  is  framed  hy  the 
L-shaped  two-story  classroom 
hiock  to  the  north  and  east, 
icnninaling  in  an  accentuated 
elcvaior/stair  element  fronting 
ihc  couriyard  and  the  taller 
\()lumes  ol  die  kindergarten 
(‘lassmonis  and  the  miiiri|nir- 
j)osc  room  to  the  south  and 
southeast.  The  relative  \ ()liime 
created  Ijy  tJic  courtyard  is 
(|uilc  urhan  in  scale  and  com- 
forlahlc  in  [K‘rcc[nion/Thc 
court  is  landscafH’d  with  col 
ori*d  pa\  crs  anil  dolled  with 
tree  wells  auvii mating  the  axis 
Irom  drop'olf  lo  the  pla\ 
helds. 

Dr.  Mariin  1 .iiihcr  King, 

|r.  T'leineiilar)  School  is  ton 
sinicicd  ofccincni  plaster  on 
Mud  fi aimng,  corrugatctl 
concrete  rooHiig,  jiancls. 
paiincd  ahnniniim  windows, 
painted  steel  doors,  and  gal- 
\ani/c(l  railing  and  gutters.  ■ 


Site  plan 


Courtyard 
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ELKMKNT/UIY  SCHOOLS 
Sigiiificint  Project  in  Progress 


KINLiCHEE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
KINLICHEE,  ARIZONA 

Hoileyman  Associates 


noIlc‘\iii;in  Assncintc‘s 
:M0S\V  hOih.  Smu-  1- 
( )h!aliniii;i  Ciily,  OK  7 i I SO 

W\kv  I lnll(’\  man,  A!  \ 

ilOSjfiOl  ni)^0 

ni*s'ign  (cam 
MikclloHnmaii.  \1\ 

I majuil  i n -(J\tn\c/l *i nft , / 
Di'^i^nn' 

MKliaclAMa.  \1  \ 

MfMininu  iS:  AwiluUs 
Xruauhil  i'.n^nu  vr^ 

1 )csiyn  I’.nt»imaTs,  liu  . 

( c fl 

M-  S\‘su*iiis  I’ nunu'ci  MU',  Inc. 
I'lfi  n /(•<  Jumu  ill ! u ; / ' 

(licni 

Bnn  aii  <»l  (nili.m  \ll.m " 

(SOS)  ’^r.C)-:s71 

(irado  span 

k 

(’uiTcnt  liuikiin^  capacity 

rs 

(!urrcn(  buililing  area 
O/)S0  v,jii,uc  led 

Spat  e per  stiuleiii 
stju.ue  Uel 


Kinli('lu:e  lioarding 
Sehnol  (a  i*;unpus 
lor  Naii\-e 
Amei  icMii  cliildrcii 
in  grades  K 

through  6)  hued  serious  proh 
lenis  widi  the  exislinp  ediira 
lion  faeililies  for  their  elianen 
tary  age  eiiildrun.  'riie  exisiing 
Iniildmg  was  (nererowded, 
stninurally  unsafe,  had  se\erai 
lilc-safet)'  code  violations,  and 
was  Ineaiod  iti  a llood-prone 
area. 

•\s  WL‘11  as  jtntv  idiii}.;  desigit 
ser\  ices,  I lolleunaii 
Associates  de\ eh iped  the  pro- 
main  ol  reipiireinenis  lor  this 
new  school.  This  program 
ealleil  for  elassroom  space  lor 
grades  K through  6.  a special- 
education  classroom,  compui 
er  lahor.Ufiry.  miscellaneous 
elassnjoitis,  lihrarv/media 
t enter,  t linic,  multipurpose 
room  with  lull  kitchen,  and 
adimnistratne  ollices. 

( !ultural  clemems  pla\ed  a 
ma|or  I'ole  m the  ilesign  ol 
this  luiilding.  riie  centerpiece 
of  this  facility  is  a ( ailiural 
( ’.lassroom  that  is  ‘^uiiholic  ol 
a traditional  Navajo  struc 
Hire-  a “hogaii."  I’his  eight 
sidial  room  is  eenirally  local 
etl  helow  a gla/ed  ceiling  to 
allow  lor  naiural  light  to  llood 
this  ari-a.  A red  gla/ed  waieer 
Is  used  at  the  exienor  and  at 
inierior  corridors  since 
“Ktnlichee”  means  '‘lve«l 
1 louse"  in  Navajo.  Also,  the 
main  entrance  and  eiur\  to 
the  In  )gan  lace  east  diu*  to  llu' 
tradition  ol  orienting  entries 
of  Nadijo  Structures  towards 


Iniorlor  at  Hogen 


Main  entrance 


>V, 


the  “i isiiig  sun  " I hronglioiil 
the  seho( >l’s  corridors,  a 
Na\ ajo  mg  pattern  is  repeat- 
ed on  the  door  In  using  miil- 
li'Colored  tiles. 


riu*  .uldiiioii  ol  dlls  lien 
elementain  s('hooI  will  pm- 
\ ide  a source  ol  pride  loi  the 
Kinliehee  commimii\  and  tin 
students.  ■ 


BEST  COPY  available  2.4 
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I'.LKMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  (lonstruclioii 

, iT'"' 

nH 


LONG  BEACH  INTERNATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

Thomas  Blurock  Architects/Morphosis 


t'liomas  liluroc'L 
ArcliiKTts/Morplmsis 
7.M)  W.  I7tli  Su'cri,  Sm(c  i] 
( !osl;l  Mt'sil,  ( ‘.\ 

krsmS  Mciumf' 

Design  team 
I ImiiLis  1 1.  Klm<u  L 

VrWiilhil 
1 horn  M.uiie 
Pniu  ifu/l 

K.irlura  I lelion  Vn  \y. 

Pm/Vi  I Mii/niyn 

James  K.  Mooie 
Pmivtf . Inhilni 
kmi  ( iinu's 
Pni/vif  lk\iy  iiu 

SiKia  Kulile 
I. Is  /iiln.ma 
Jose  V’alcniin 

( Jieiit 

I .oni;  lU-.u  h I nilied  S*  liool 
I )isiru  i 
(^0)  s‘>s 

(iradc  sj);m 

k ^ 

(iurrent  Ijuilclinp;  ea[)aeiiv 
1.700 

(lurreiU  luiildinj;  area 
''*>,60^  st|u.nv  led 

I’ntal  jtrojeet  eosis 
SI  1.  -I  imllmn 

C.osl  per  scpr.u  e loot 

Space  j)er  student 
()(i  s(|iMi  e le«‘t 

(!osi  perstudeiu 
S').s()(l 


Pressured  ln  ;in  esjiaml 
inp  student  pojMtlatinii 
aiui  the  neei!  to  move 
t!ie  scIukjI  Imm  ( !it\ 
to  scliLio!  (iistriet  prop 
eriy,  I.onu  Meaeli  I’nified 
Seliool  District  decided  to  re 
locate  ilie  cMstinp  leinporarv 
tacdit\-  for  7 U)  stmienis  to  a 
permanent  liu’ility  lor  1 ,700 
students  on  a two-acre  parkin.p 
lot  in  dow  mown  I ,onp  Oeacli. 

I he  consiraims  of  the  tij^ht 
urhan  site  and  the  pro|rram 
ehallenued  the  traditional  no 
lions  of  how  elemeiuary 
scjinols  are  made.  It  led  t(»  a 
unicjue  solution  that  maxi 
mi/ch  play  area,  addresses  eoii- 
cenis  »)i* security,  and  lesponds 
to  hoih  the  urhan  and  residnv 
iiai  edpes.  It  led  to  a solution 
that  identil'u-s  the  opfairtuni 
lies  and  celehrates  them. 

riie  ^hclassrooin  school 
consists  of  a one  *.tor\-  coiuTcie 
siiaicture  that  houses  K 7 
classrooms,  administiMiion,  the 
hhrarw  tiiultipurpose  morn, 
kitchen,  and  secured  stall  park 
mp,  and  a three  stor\  steel 
framed  huihlini^^  housing 
elassrooms  foi  urades  ^ 
through  The  mol  of  the 
concrete  structure  is  a play 
held.  .Stringent  sccairiiy  and 
s.ilety  reumrcnients  called  for 
a pi  rmieler  enek .i round 
the  pJayricId,  w hich  is  I 7 (ec't 
.ihow  grade.  To  a\oid  w h.u 
might  lu‘  prisoU'like,  the  de- 
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Ground  floor  plan 


fxicrior 


sign  lor  the  fence  was  de\el 
oped  and  expanded  to  he  • 
eome  a “shelteied  enclosure” 
and  includes  hicachers  and  an 


integrated  perloiated  ahi 
mimini  screen  for  shade,  sup 
ported  hy  a child’s  scale,  pLu 
fill  steel  tul)c  structure.  11 


■ 
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ELEMENIMY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


Fletcher  Thompson,  Inc. 

[\vo  Lafaycitc  Square 
Rriilgcport,  ('T  06604 

lames  A.  ik-audiiu  .MA 

(203)366-5441 

Design  team 

James  A.  Rcaudin,  AJA 

Prinapiif-iihCharjrc 

Jcffrc)  A.  Sells.  ALA 
Senior  Dc<iy;n  Arihittit 

(diesterA  Salii,  AIA 
Pru/cct  ^ hniii^cr 

Client 

Waterburv  Board  of  Fdue.uion 

(203)  574-S(J04  ' 

Grade  span 

FrC‘k-5 

Curreut  building  capacln* 

(.00 

CurreiU  l)uilding  area 
94.000  square  led 

1 oral  project  costs 
Si 3 million 

(a)St  per  square  fool 

Si^s 

Space  per  student 
1 s“  sqii.ire  feet 

C'ost  per  student 
.S2i.6't) 

(!oinpletion  date 
August  1900 


Site  plan 


MALONEY  MAGNET  SCHOOL 
WATERBURY,  CONNEaiCUT 

Fletcher  Thompson,  Inc. 


This  new  magnet 

sclux)l,  in  replacing 
a nearby  facility 
long  ounTiodcd  and 
overcrowded,  ad- 
el  re.s.ses  a statewide  mandate 
for  greater  social  and  ethnic 
diversit}'.  Lhe  educational 
“magnets’'  offered  are  several, 
irclnding:  bilingual  instruc- 
tion, science  and  technology, 
licaring-iinpaircd  instrueiion 
and  evaluation,  and  a compre- 
hensive prc-lvindergarien  pro- 
Luam  that  is  a viriual  “scitool 
within  a school," 

In  addition  to  cdiicaiiona! 
kmctions,  the  new  specialized 
core  facilities — such  as  the 
g\'inuasium,  auditorium,  and 
media  ceiitcr™pro\’ide  desir- 
able venues  tor  local  after- 
hours  activities,  thus  fostering 
a sense  of  coiuiuuniiy. 

d'he  selected  site,  a narrow 
sloping  2.7  acre  parcel  sur- 
rounded by  city  streets,  pre- 
sented unitiue  design  chal- 
lenges as  well  as  heuefns  in 
that  it  occupies  a high 
promontory  and  is  readily  vis- 
ible from  two  major  nearin' 
highways.  'Liuis,  the  new  fa- 
cility scr\'cs  as  a posit i\  e and 
dramatic  expression  of 
W aierbiuy's  revitalization. 
I'he  new  building  iiieorpi)- 


Interior 


Gymnasium 


rates  large  gymnasiun)  and 
eaietcria  areas  at  the  tiortJi  to 
huffer  highway  tnilTic  noise 
and  [mwides  a quiet,  south - 
facing  alcove  at  the  front  door 
and  main  bus  drop  area. 

'IVaditional  elements  and 
materials — such  as  the  exteri- 
or masonry,  slo[)ing  metal 
i(H)t,  and  cupola — help  die 
building  recall  the  architec- 


lure  of  the  original  Maloney 
School,  as  well  as  that  of 
much  of  U’aterhiirx-’s  archi- 
lecmral  past.  Yet  otlicr  char- 
acteristics give  it  a distinctly 
modern  feeling  that  this  is  a 
building  for  the  conmiiiuiiy. 
rhat  promotes  staie-of-ilie-ari 
educational  programs,  d'hosc 
characteristics  include  the 
streamlined  fonus  and  bright 
colors,  scismically  designed 
sirucuiral  steel  frame,  inte- 
grated commimications  and 
facility-wide  computer  net- 
work systems,  advauced  vari- 
able air  volume  air  cnndiiiou- 
iiig,  integral  eel  fire  detection 
and  sprinkler  systems,  acousti- 
c.ilK’  sensitive  materials  and 
design,  and  supporting  com- 
munity activity  rooms,  audito- 
rium, and  media  center.  ■ 


Exterior 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


LONOKE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LONOKE,  ARKANSAS 

Brooks  Jackson  Architects^  Inc. 


Brooks  Jackson  Archicecfs, 
Inc. 

222S  (’oiioiKlalf  Lnnc, 

Suiie  3J0 

Liulc  Rock.  AK  7J202 

Brooks  Jackson,  AlA,  ('SI 
{S0])66*J^H7()0 

Design  ream 

Brooks  Jackson,  .VIA.  (!S1 

Prim  iptil  Architect 

ILIA  “Bunn\”  Brijun,  I\‘ 
Prufcct  Mnmgcr 

Wallace  lA  U'llkins 
Cuthtrihtwn  Ducuimnls 

kciuKTii  ( L king 
Omstniitwn  Dnaimaits 

Clicni 

lawTokc  Si'hool  Di^inci 
(^01U^r1-2042 

(iradc  span 

Current  l)uil(ling  capacirv 
600 

CAirrcnt  building  area 
6S,0ST  stpiarc  I eel 

'loial  project  costs 
$.LS  million 

(A).st  per  scjuarc  foot 
J56 

Space  per  student 
1 14  sijiiare  leel 

( Ajst  per  student 
S6,3.^? 

Completion  date 
August 


onokc,  Ark.,  is 
a small  but  rapidly 
growing  comtiuini- 
ty  outside  Little 
Rock. 

The  Lonoke  School  District, 
realising  the  current  growth 
of  its  conimunily  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  fimirc,  made  the 
decision  to  consiruet  a new 
600-studcnt  elementary 
scliool. 

11k*  new  Lonoke 
llemeniary  School  uill  ac- 
commodate third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  graders,  each  grade  le\  el 
requiring  nine  elassrocmis. 
IVogram  re(|uircments'  led  the 
design  to  incorporate  tiiree 
classroom  wings,  separating 
each  gfiklc  aiu!  also  helping 
break  down  die  mass  and 
si‘ale  of  die  huikling. 

riie  large  number  of  class- 
mo  ms  required  hjr  each  wing 
posed  two  ciiallcngcs.  Uie 
first  challenge  was  to  reduce 
the  distance  lor  teachers  to 
gel  to  a work  area  for  copy- 


ing, supplies,  ete.,  during  or 
heiAveen  classes.  I'o  o\’ercome 
this  eliallcnge,  each  wing  was  , 
provided  with  a small  teacher 
workroom,  equipped  with  loi-  * 
let  facilities,  copier,  and  space 
for  supplies. 

Second,  a Icngdiened  corri-  j 
dor  can  he  ver\-  intimidniing  ' 
f(jr  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  | 
trailers.  There  fore,  each  win^  ; 
was  bent  to  shorten  tlie  visual 
distance.  This  .separation  was 
advantageous  to  the  slmlents  i 
ami  teacliers  during  class 
lime,  hut  a school  must  also 
have  integration  and  commu-  • 
niiy.  To  encourage  this  eoiii- 
nuinity,  the  administration 
u a s [)  1 a cc(  1 ce  n i ra  1 1 \*  a lul  a 1 1 
s pc  c i a 1 1 y /c(  > m n 1 o n - u s e 
spaces — e.g.,  special  educa- 
tion, Chapter  One,  reading 
recovery,  art,  music,  impact 
lai),  library,  and  cafeteria  — 
siiiT'ounded  the  administra- 
tion, forcing  the  traffic  (low 
to  I ircle  the  core.  To  funkier 
encourage  this  ceiurali/ed 


Site  plan 


1 SCHOOL  omcc 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOI^ 
Renovations/Additions 


"“IMi?  MONROE  ELEMENTARY 

NEW  RICHMOND,  OHIO 

pmM  Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 


Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 
1014  \'ine  Street,  Suite  2100 
Ciiiciiinaci,  OH  45202 

(iiTi  Schricfer,  AlA 
(513)381-2112 

Design  team 
Dale  Hcidorting,  AI  V 
Principal- in  - Charge 

Jim  SchricfcT,  AL\ 

Project  Architect 

Patti  Sumner 
Interior  Designer 

Client 

New  Ridimoiul  Exemptcii 
X^illage  School  Dislrici 
(513)\^53-2616 

Grade  span 
Pre-Sehuol-6 

Current  building  capacity 

suo 

Cmrrent  building  area 
S2.045squarc  feet 

Btiilding  area  before 
addition/rcnovaticri 
5 7,6^1  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
$5.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$64 

Space  per  studciU 
104  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

$ 6,620 

Completion  date 
September  1W5 


't.  ; --I 

i ‘ I 

!j  . : 


MEleinciilar)' 
School  had 
gone  through 
several  addi- 
tions in  its  30-year  history — 
producing  a design  inishniash 
and  creating  luimeroiTs  level 
changes  that  hampered  stti- 
deni  movement.  Looking  to 
prodde  needctl  educational 
space,  resolve  aeeessibility  is- 
sues, and  enhanec  eonnminiiy 
use  and  involvement,  Steed 
Hammond  Paul  designed  a 
comprehensive  renovation 
program  tliat  emailed  demol- 
ishing the  core  of  tlte  build- 
ing, frotn  whieh  two  class- 
room wings  extend,  and 
building  a new  l\vo-sror\' 
stnienire  in  its  place.  4'he 
project  was  completed  in  four 
phases  <)ver  two  \ cars  to  keep 
the  building  operational  dur- 
ing construction. 

'The  new  design  gives  die 
school  a pleasing,  cohesix'c 
look  through  the  iinifitarion 
of  brick,  window  st)'le,  and 
Iniilding  height.  Patterns  in 
tlie  brick  help  unify'  site  lines. 
I'nerg)'  efficiency  is  enhanced 
with  new’  windows  and  in- 
creased wall  insulation.  New 
interior  cascvxork  aiul  finishes 
make  the  existing  classrooms 
look  brand  new'  while  also  im- 
proving storage. 

Safet}’  in  and  around  the 
liuilding,  es[)eeially  in  the 


New  entry  and  admirfisfrotive  offices 


Learning  center/corner  story  room 

parking  areas,  was  another 
concern  addressed,  'flic  new 
design  not  only  separates  bus 
and  earpool  iraffie,  but  gives 
the  administrative  office  a 
clear  view  of  both  entrances. 

Having  its  ow  n separate 
cniranee,  the  oversi/.ed  gA'in- 
nasiiim  can  be  used  for 
evening  actirities  w'hile  the 
rest  of  the  building  remains 
sectire.  The  use  of  wood 


floors  cnhaiiees  the  gy’in’s 
suitability  for  comniimity  use, 
'The  learning  center  features 
aduli-st/,ed  furniture  to  ex- 
pand the  room’s  use  for 
tenclicr  meetings  or  commu- 
nity groups. 

The  new',  inviting  appear- 
ance of  the  school  offers  one 
other  benefit:  n noticeable  in- 
crease ill  parental  visits  and 
participation.  ■ 


New  addition  and  sludant  entry 


t n 
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ELF.AIENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


ORION  OAKS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LAKE  ORION,  MICHIGAN 

URS  Greiner,  Inc. 


LTRS  Greiner,  Inc 
Sparks  Drive  SD 
(I'nuul  Rapids.  Ml  49546 

Miichdl  G.  Watt.  MA 
(6i6) 285-3500 

Design  team 
Judy  K.  Mi!ler,  AL-V 
Projirt  MiWti(rt'r 

Kenneth  M.  Rus/kowski,  AIA 
Ucsijrn  A/rhilirt 

Shawn  Ann  Sie\enson.  AIA 
Dcsifrn  Architect 

Jcnniler  I lilleiy-Doyle 
Intrrwr  De^igtnr 

Mark  K.  WYona,  ASl.A 
Liimhu’pt’  Anhiti'it 

Client 

Lake  Orion  Cniiiimiimy 

Schools 

(248) 693-541 ^ 

Grade  .span 
K-5 

Curreiu  building  capacity 
630 

CAirrcnt  building  area 
66,720  square  ieet 

Total  project  costs 
$7.1  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$106 

Space  per  student 
!v)6  square  feel 

C.ost  per  student 
$11,270 

(Ymipletion  dare 
\iigiisi  1996 


I 

I 

I 
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The  new  Orion 

Oaks  Eleineiuary 
School  in  Lake 
Orion,  .Mich.,  in- 
corporates a 

“neighborhood”  or  “housc- 
within-a-housc”  concept  of 
teaching.  Each  neighborhood 
contains  one  classroom  for 
each  grade  level,  allowing  for 
a sin  a Her,  more  closely  knit 
community  within  die  larger 
school  environment.  Each 
neighborhood  is  staffeil  by 
one  teacher  per  grade  level; 
the  first  and  second-grade 
teachers  work  together  as  a 
team,  and  the  third,  fourth, 
ami  fifth-grade  teachers  work 
together  as  a team.  Students 
hcnefii  from  both  gnide-spe- 


I 


Computer  lab 


cific  and  muitiage  learning 
experiences.  In  many  ways, 
Orion  Oaks  represents  a se- 
ries of  one-room 
schoolhoiises  ecpiippcd  with 
siaic-of-ihc-art.  technologies. 
I'his  multiage  learning  ap- 
[iroach  incorporates  a 
“centers-based”  curriculum, 
where  children  move  freely 
among  a variety  of  instruc- 
donal  centers  throughout  the 
daw  The  traditional  cinridor 
is  gone.  1 he  inetlia  center,  the 
g\Hnnasium,  a multipurpose 
room,  ami  enrichment  spaces 
for  sciem-e,  art,  and  music  are 
sharetl  among  neigh horhoods. 
Other  coneepis — such  as  the 
“adult  comnuinit)',"  where  all 
staff  (tersorinel  interact  within 
common  dedicated  spaces, 
and  “community  use”  of  facil- 
ities— have  been  fatlorcLl  into 
die  planning. 

I ligh-vohime  spaces  allow 
natriral  light  to  [icncirate  the 
classroom  centers,  and  \ i- 
branlly  lined  colors  balance 
the  spaces,  imparting  n k'ss  in- 
uniidaung  scale.  Each  ncigh- 
borliood  has  its  own  individual 
color  scheme  lor  idcntificalion 
and  indhidnality.  Basicarchi- 
rcctnral  clenicins  and  shapes, 


CL  I nnmtnn  tiir  Hriri/in  B AInrrti  1 007 
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such  js  circles.  si|uarcs.  trian- 

insiruerional  needs  in  the 

Scalcd-down  entry 

i^_i 

<jlcs,  and  columns,  evoke  the 
early  c<)nccpis  of  education 

Kirure  and  mi^ht  even  he 
used  as  a traditional  K-5 

and  .ire  repeated  iJiroutihoui 

facility,  if  necessary. 

the  huildine. 

This  schof)l  is  based  on  tra- 

U 'itli  a tlcxible  desiini,  the 

ilinon.  yet  designed  for  die 

PHH 

school  can  adapt  to  chanLuntr 

future.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


OTSEGO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
OTSEGO,  MINNESOTA 

KKEArchiteUs 


ICKE  Architects 
M)0  First  Avenue  Xonh 
Minneapolis,  MN  5 >401 

Ron  Krickson,  AIA 
(612)339-4200 

Design  team 
fodd  Messcrli 
riiomas  Hysell,  AIA 
Prvjirt 

John  \\’.  Cioiild,  AIA 
project  Dvsiirfier 

Roland  W.  Swenson,  AIA 
Roxanne  DeCosier.  CdD 
(A)nnic  S.  Sntion 
Douglas  C.  Lingrcn,  (X!S 

Client 

Kik  River  Area  ISD  72S 
(612)24!-340() 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
700 

Current  building  area 
86,000  S(]uare  feel 

Fotal  project  costs 
$6.6  million 

Cost  per  s(]uare  foot 
$77 

Space  per  student 
123  st^uarc  feel 

Cost  per  student 
S9,428 

(ioiTTpIciion  dale 
May  109^ 


itiiaied  on  a gently 
rolling  prairie  site,  this 
new  86,000-s(|iiare- 
fooi  clementaiy'  schcjol, 
serves  700  suidents 
h’om  kindergarten  liiroiigli 
sixth  Tirade. 


Classrooms  are  grouped  in 
Itouses  that  surroimd  the  me- 
dia center  and  otlicr  shared 
programniatic  fiinetion.s.  The 
house  concept  gives  the  j^ro- 
jcci  die  added  ditnensiem  of 
expandihiiity.  To  provide  ap- 
pi-opriate  yet  flexible  learning 
environments,  which  are  sen- 
sitive to  human  scale,  the 
classrooms  for  each  grade 
level  arc  organi/.ed  around  a 
shared  resource  area. 

This  organizatioii  creates 
Opportunities  for  team  teach- 
ing and  other  alternati\  e edu- 
cation methods,  as  well  as 
providing  naliiral  sellings  for 
parent  conferences  and  indi- 
vidual or  small  group  work. 
'Fhc  architects  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  color,  floor  pat- 
rerns,  and  interior  wall  appli- 
cations to  cue  youngsters  and 
assist  them  in  finding  their 
way  around  their  new  school. 

'Hic  media  center  anchors 
the  plan  and  the  building  s 
form,  thus  hccoiniiig  not  only 
the  actual  physical  center  hut 
the  s\inholic  center  of  the 
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school  as  well.  The  entry 
gallery  space  rises  to  elcTCsto- 
ly  windows  that  bring  light 
into  die  center  of  the  building 
during  the  day  and  emit  light 
during  the  dusk  and  evening 
hours,  invoking  the  historic 
iinag  of  the  schoT)lht>use  on 
ilie  prairie. 

The  desitni  provides  for  tlic 
g)'innasium  and  multipurpose 
“cafeioriiim”  to  Itc  ojicra- 
lionally  independent  from  the 
rest  of  the  htiilding  for  .ifler- 
schnni  functions  and  commu- 
nily  atlisitics.  ■ 


Floor  plan 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


Vitetta  Group 
642  North  Broad  Street 
Philiiilcdphia,  PA  10130 

Stephen  I.  C'.nrlidfre,  AIA 
(215)23.^3500 

Design  team 
Stephen],  ("arlidge,  AlA 
Pnm'ip/il-iu  - Charge 

Steve  liegeman 
Pivjecf  Manager 

hew  Myerson,  AIA 
Frank  I,ol)olce,  RA 
Shawn  Flaherty 
PrnjccT  Team 

Rieliard  C^heetliam 
Kd  Oar  hart 
Warren  Rciithcr 
Anthony  (.nrango 
Manuel  Malgapo 
Pnginecr  Team 

Client 

Penh  Amhny  Board  nl’ 

Fd  ueation 
(OOS)  S26-3360 

Cirade  span 
K-4 

Current  building  eapacity 
HI6 

(iurrent  building  area 
1 07 A S4  square  feet 

'Fotal  project  costs 
S!2  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
Si  12 

Space  per  student 
1 3 1 sijuare  feet 

G)st  per  student 
S14.740 

(]ompletion  date 
Jamian-  1905 


EDWARD  J.  PAHEN  ELEMENTAR 
PERTH  AMBOY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Vitetta  Group 


The  new  Edward]. 

Patten  F'JcnicJitaiy 
School  in  Perth 
^nboy,  N.J.,  ix- 
places  two  antiquat- 
ed and  obsolete  school  build- 
ings in  the  Perth  yVnihoy 
School  District.  Although  fair- 
ly large  in  scale,  scr\'ing  816 
clementaiy  school  students, 
the  building  is  designed  as  an 
assembly  of  smaller  scale  com- 
ponents to  fit  into  a mature, 
residential  neiglihorliood. 

Each  of  the  schooPs  func- 
tional  elements  arc  cxjYre.sscd  as 
distinct  coinponciiLs,  yet  arc 
tied  t(Tgerher  \nsually  through 
tJic  use  of  patterned  masoniy 
and  nautical  motifs  tJiat  arc  of 
historical  significance  to  the 
town.  V\'ind()w  niiillions  and 
curtain  wall  panels  are  ex- 
jTressed  as  sail-like  forms.  The 
kindergarten  classrof)ms  at  the 
front  of  the  building  are  ex- 
pressed as  individual  gahlefi 
“houses"  of  a relevant  scale  to 
first- time  students.  V'icwcd  cob 
Icetively,  the  “liouses"  appear  as 
an  identifiable  \illage  within 
the  larger  school  community. 

On  the  interior,  skylights 
welcome  in  large  amounts  of 
natural  light  and  plaj  hil 
forms,  including  metal  screen 
“waves,"  float  overhead  in  tlie 
lihraiy.  “Lollipop"  street 
lights  in  the  kindergarten 
classnYoms  recall  that  the  fa- 
cility was  designed  for  ehil- 


7%^ 


KMm 


msrnm 


Cofetorium 

(Iren.  ICfficicneics  are  derived 
from  a multiuse  stage  that, 
when  isolated  by  a movable 
soundproof  wall  system,  pro- 
\ides  additional  elassrocYin  or 
music  practice  space.  ■ 


Instructional  media  center 
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Bond  Comet  Westmoreland  + 
Hincr  ArcKitects 
207  W',  Broad  Street 
Riciimond,  VA  23220 

Joanne  Huehner 
*(S04}  788-4774 

Design  team 

Douglas  D.  V\  estmorcland,  .VIA 
iymcip(il'm~Chnrge 

Roger  D.  Ricliardson,  Al-\ 
Project  Mamger 

Richard  W'.  VUiealaii,  AIA 
Project  Arckitcit 

S.  ('hrisrine  Seals 
.Michael  Shearman 
Dcsigt]  Staff 

T.  Sletan  Bruce 
Interior  Design 

Client 

W^a\Ticsl)orn  C\v\'  SchooR 
(540)W)-4600  ‘ 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Cmrcnr  building  capacity 
77.S 

Current  building  area 
70,910  square  leet 

Total  project  costs 
$^».2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$78 

Space  per  student 
103  snii'ire  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S8  000 

Completion  date 


illivun  \\\ 

Per  IT 

Klcmentnry 
School  in 
Waynesboro, 
Va.,  is  not  a “rraditionar"  c4e- 
menrary  school.  It  joins  only 
1 5 other  schools  across  the 
nation  identified  as  members 
of  the  Basic  School  Network, 
established  in  1992  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
.Advancement  of 'Peaching. 
'T'he  purpose  of  a Basic 
School  is  to  keep  the  urge  to 
learn  alive  in  eveiy  child.  As  is 
e\ddent  from  the  first  Mew  of 
William  W\  Peny  on  King 
•Avenue,  a quality  cdiicarional 
experience  and  community 
resource  is  supported  by  a 
quality  physieal  environment 
for  young  children. 

As  you  enter,  \\ou  are  im- 
mersed in  a child’s  world,  a 
world  of  active  learning  and 
stimulation  of  the  senses.  A 
large  [Mcturc  window  sliow- 
cascs  the  fiill-si/.ed  gvTnnasi- 
urn  i)elow,  inviting  participa- 
tion. do  the  right,  a brightly 
colored  administration  office 
welcomes  parents  and  cotn- 
nuinitv  meniliers.  Aliead  is  the 
r ifinon'-i  whrn*rhildrm  dinr 

LcnClLl  1(1^  vVlJLlLCllJIvilLll  vLkliL 
1 I 1“)  * J \ 1 

ilic  151UC  Kiciffo  Aioiintains — 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Significant  Project  in  Progress 


PINE  SPRINGS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
HOUCK,  ARIZONA 

Holleyman  Associates 


Holleyinnn  /Vssociates 
2310  S\V  89th,  Suiter 
Okiahcmi:!  City,  OK  73159 

Alike  1 follcMiian,  A1  \ 
(405)09l-()()39 

Design  team 
Mike  1 loDejinaiu  \IA 

l)c.\i^hT 

Michael  Abla.  AlA 
Pro}(ci  \ IfUia^i'r 

McAtininiy  Associ.iU’s 
Strucim  al  F.n^inn  rv 

Design  Fngincers,  Inc. 

Or//  Eughh'iTs 

l‘F.  Systems  Fngincering,  Inc. 
FJeiViuil  Eugim‘i’v/\  Uchanh-dl 
Enghjcc7‘s 

Client 

Bureau  of  Indian  Allairs 
(505)  7h6-2S2I 

Grade  span 
K-4 

C Current  building  capacity 
108 

(Ain  ent  building  area 
23,700  square  feet 

Space  per  student 
220  scjuare  leel 


■if 


Pine  Springs  Boarding 
School  (a  campus  for 
Native  Amcrienn 
children  in  grades  K- 
4)  faced  serious  prob- 
lems with  ibe  existing  educa- 
tion fneilitics  for  ilieir  elemen- 
tary age  children.  'Hie  existing 
building  was  o\-ercro\vded  and 
had  several  liie-safciy  code 
\iohu:ions. 

As  well  as  providing  design 
services,  Holleynian 
.Associates  review ed  the  exist- 
ing program  of  requiremeiiis 
for  this  new  school  and  re- 
vised it  accordingly  to  meet 
additional  needs,  codes,  and 
standards.  This  revised  pro- 
gram called  for  classroom 
sjnicc  for  grades  K-4,  a sj)c- 
cial-educadon  classroom,  li- 


Lobby 


Moin  enirance 


hrarx'/media  cenier,  clinic, 
imillipurposc  room  with  full- 
scivice  kitchen,  anti  adminis- 
trative oflices. 

'The  existing  sire  was  ex- 
tremely light,  thus  restricting 
the  building's  orientation, 
rherefnre,  the  ;ul ministra- 
tion and  lobby  areas  were  ro- 
tated to  maintain  an  cast  en- 
trance required  b\*  the 
Navaio  iratlilion  of  orienting 
entries  towards  the  rising 
sun.  Other  ciilinra!  elements 
pia\ed  a major  role  in  tlu'  de- 
sign of  die  hmiding.  1 he 
community's  colors  included 
lurqunise  and  black,  and 


these  colors  arc  used 
tbroiighoiif  the  building. 
Also,  ihrouglioni  the  schnol's 
corritiors,  a Navajo  rug  pat- 
tern is  rcpcaictl  on  the  (lot)!* 
by  using  multicolored  tiles. 


d'lie  addition  of  this  new 
elementary  school  will  pro- 
vide a source  of  pride  tor  the 
Pine  Springs  Coimminiiy  and 
lor  (lie  students.  ■ 


Floor  plan 


i:ij-,MKN'rARYs(;n()()Ls 
New  Construction 


riic  Ray  (iroiij)  Itu\ 

L'T  1‘.  ( Si  tec  I 
1 ,.iiuaster.  PA  I "6(1,' 

U illi.un  ( W'ayiH'i',  II 

( T:)  vr-fnuy 

Orsifpi  team 
Micli.u-I  K.  PaiUHijn 
Phsldvni 

M.  Sow  its.  \ IA 
ui 

1 homas  Marnnknski.  \l  \ 

. inhifi  i! 

Iji.kI  Kiai 

I alKTty  iMU'jncnmu 
Slriii  full//  / Wii 
I )n’ck  \ IMstiii  Asst  K-|.iics 
Sllf  /)(H7(i7//6’/i7/  I'M^nin  iiflii 
j.l''.  Him  cS  .\ss(iculcs 
MPli 

CvlioiU 

I'k-.is.iiii  \alkv  Sihutil  Distiin 
v II 

(.it ado  sj)an 
K I 

C’urroiu  Ituildin^  capaciiv 
i.:(K) 

( aiiToiM  area 

|6-I.6i)0s(|iiaiv  IfL'i 

I’utal  prtijooJ  costs 
S K . M hiillit >n 

Cost  per  stiuarc  foot 
SHI 

Space  per  student 
stjjiare  Irel 

Cost  per  sludeiu 

s".s«r 

(completion  date 
August 


s-^ 
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BRODHEADSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Ray  Group  inc. 


Tile  p^enesis  inr  cun 
stnielion  of  the 
new  Ideasani 
A'alley  l^l^JU‘nl;^^y 
Selino!  ineoKed 
eniisolitlaimp  three  existiiu^ 
hiiildinps  into  a single  new 
facility  to  serve  1 ,700  sm- 
ileius.  At  the  Iront  of  the 
hiiildinp  is  a one- story  section 
hoiisinp  administration,  piiiih 
.inee,  nuisie,  and  kinder- 
uarten.  I lu'  seali*  td  this  see 
lion  was  limited  in  order  to 
diminish  the  nn[)ael  of  the 
laiper  vohmu*  spaces  (lihrary, 
ITyiniiasiuin,  eafet  .Timn, 
kiteiieii,  ami  hoiler  loom) 
efiiirealed  hehind  it.  All  class 
rooms  are  eontainetl  in  ad  - 
joininp  two  story  sections. 

k ntranees  to  the  luiildinu 
are  easily  idnitiried  h\  e.vleri 
oi  canopies.  A structural  steel 
silhoueiic’  holding  an  opera- 
Me  school  hel!  sits  atop  the 
iiuin  entranec*  canopy. 
Interior  eiil  r\  nodes  arc*  ac* 
c eniiiaied  with  c lerestor\ 
liphl  and  c« doriiil  pattc*i ned 
m ra/./o  lloors. 

I he’  two  sloiA  c’lassidoin 
wiiips  house*  sepai  ate  ui  adc* 
IcTc’ls  and  connect  to  the 
main  huildmp  at  niaior  eorri 
dor  iiitersc'ctions  vvith  small, 
open  proiip  insinii  tioM  atcMs 
acc  c*nied  h\  ,ii  c Ik*s  ot  plass 
block  pariii  ions.  I lie  inajoi 
c*nrriclois  termmatc*  in  stair- 
u elis  iiulividualh'  identilied 
on  the  e.xtei  ior  u iili  a variety 
ol  rooi  (onus,  proiincl  lace 
hloc*k,  and  c’asi-slone  medal  • 
lion  inserts.  'This  articidation 
IS  maintained  tlirouphout  tlic 
huildinj;. 

( !oa!  is  the  maior  fuel 
source*  lor  this  district,  retjiiir- 
mp  a si/ahle  lu o le\el  me- 
eiianieal  plant . 1 he  hnilclinp 
is  c*om|)letely  air-c*onchiioned 
and  us(‘s  a lour  pipe  water 
disirihntion  system  to  indi\  id 
mil  c'lassrooin  units  and  major 
c entral  air  handlc*rs.  ■ 


Canopy  boll  lower 


librory/story  orco 


Open  imlruction  area 


F.LF.MENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


WAUNAKEE,  WISCONSIN 

I Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc. 


liny  Associates  • Arcliitccis,  Inc. 
1 S07  Kric  Avenue 
Shclujyg-.m,  W1  viOHI-  Ul'.7i 

Sieplu-n  j.  KnltiU’ii 
(414)45‘M2(10 

Dcsijifii  icaiii 
1 ..turenc  V C 7 Iir.t\ 

Stephen  J.  Kiihnen,  \1  \ 

Airhitcci 

Mark  Schuchanli . \IA 
Pro/vif  Aiihihri 

Patricia  llallict 
Immor  /)(.v/(i//»r 

rhom.L  N.u  k 
Coiistriu  niw . IJn/niiyn\iior 

Cilicnl 

W'auiiakcc  (auninmiii\  School 
I)istil(  t 

(A(^S^S4‘^:()(Kl 

Grade  span 
KC-4 

Ciuncnl  buildmc;  capaeiiv 
"25 

CurrcMit  building  area 
square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$7  niillioM 


aliiral  light  in 
t'N'orv  classroom 
am!  the  imiliipiir- 
^ pose  room,  as  well 
-JL  1 as  hriglii  colors 
tlirouglioiu,  results  in  a \ cry 
fVieiully  ;ind  playhil  Iniikliiig 
for  Prairie  l-'lcmcntary  School 
in  W'aunakee,  W'ise. 

'The  scltool  has  24  regular, 
three  kincicrgartci’i,  and  two 
early-childliood  classmoins, 
plus  art,  music,  and  physical 


Hallway 


Entrance 


Cost  per  scpiarc  foot 
S7s 

Space  per  sludcni 
1 .10  sijuaiv  Iccl 

(a)M  per  student 
S<A676 

Completion  date 
August  l‘^% 


education  areas,  hroketi  into 
four  wings: 

■ P'irst  and  second  grades. 

■ 1 hird  and  tourth  grades. 

II A large  insmictional  area 
with  speeiaPiise  moms  (or 
earl)'  cliildliotal  education, 
kimlergarteti,  art,  aiul  inusie. 

■ The  lil)rar\‘,  known  as  the 
Learning  Materials  and 
d'eelinolog)  CAMitcr  (I. .M  IX !). 
I''.quipped  with  a data  distrih- 
niion  rtMjin  that  links  Prairie 


1 (lavMoom 

2 Rc'.ouKe 

3 Mjii)  py[po\» 

4 KjUiien 

5 Cymnasium 

6 Kir.dcrgoritn 

f Early  (hildhscH 

8 Mutit 

9 Ad 


to  Compjletlob 
II  toinp-jl<': 
(lowocm 
1?  Intliudionol 
Medij  Ctnipr 

13  lor Group 
Intfiutlion 

14  AHmni^Ttclion 
li  SfXXIol  fdutQliofl 


k'i 


l.i' 

floor  plan 


It'):.-, 

SIpL’H 
.r  . :i'fi 

i I 


:u  111  j 1 

■■  "febd 

.vv-fL'fd 
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l‘.leinentaty  with  other 
scliools  in  the  disiriet.  tiic 
l.ArrC  1 acknowledges  the 
cninptiters  ami  stale-fjf-tlie- 
art  leclniology  installed 
iliroughoiu  the  laeilit).  \ sky  - 
light helps  ilhiininate  the  cen- 
tra II  \’  located  LM  i’C !. 

rite  I’aeiliiy’s  design  incor- 
poi  ates  pitched  rools  to  help 
break  down  tlte  mass,  and 
hiend  in  wiiii  the  surrounding 
l esidetitial  neighljorhood. 
which  also  allows  (or  head 
room  heiwccn  the  misses, 
where  catwalks  were  installed 
ior  convenience  in  accessing 
mechanical  systems. 

I o aecomnioolaic  slaiulard 
instructional  methods  or  team 
tcacliitig,  t-wo  (d  cverv  six 
rof)iiis  arc  dividetl  l)v  a ino\  - 
able  partition.  In  adtlition, 
ever)  set  of  two  adjtnning 
rooms  shares  a small  resource 


Interior 


center  lor  one-on-one 
teaelier/sindcnt  interaction  or 
teacher  lesson  planning. 

To  laciliiate  eonniniintv 
use,  the  gymnasium  is  iocateil 
at  the  end  a\  one  wing  and  the 
cafeteria  at  the  end  of  llu  oth- 
er; each  can  he  entered  direct 
Iv  front  the  tuitsitle  htr  c\enmg 
and  weekend  events.  ■ 
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ELEAIENIMY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


KELSEYVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Hansen  Associates  Architects  and  Planners 


Hansen  Associates  Architects 
and  Planners 
P.a  Hnx86S 
'ril>uron.  C:A  W1{] 

Pani  D.  Hansen,  AIA 
(4l5)435-5:r>T 

Design  team 

Fani  Danadjieva  naiiseii,  AIA 
Anhifcii 

Buell Icr  Jiiiclik  r 
Scott  Hooker 
Sn'iiciunil  En^iuLcr 

( liipiroi  Fiigincering 
Roiiert  J.  Alesi 

Mcihtiiiiui!  ijiiiwirr 

Sc  net.  a h'liLniiecmig 
r.iric]  Khalitli 

Elcili  lull  E/iifimrr 

CHienl 

Kelse\\i!lc  i nilietl  Sdiofil 
Disirici 

(■():)2”</-1511 

Grade  span 
K-6 

(jun-ent  building  capacity 
600 

CuiTcnt  building  area 
J0,S50  square  leet 

Total  project  costs 
Sv5  imllinii 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SLY, 

Space  per  student 
square  feet 

C'osr  per  student 
S.\S40 

Oimplciion  date 
Seplt'iiihcr  1W5 


nw'"  ■ 


The  desire  to  take  atl- 
vaniage  of  the  beau- 
ritiil  dim  me  in 
Kelseyi  ille,  C/alif., 
while  educating  sni- 
de jus,  produced  the  Boor  plan 
•at  Ri\  iera  School,  feaiuring 
courtyards  in  front  of  eaeli 
classroom.  Each  classroom's 
courtyard  is  sheltered  by  a 
trellis,  partially  covered  to 
prox’idc  protection  from  in- 
clement weather.  Hie  site 


i ’ 

! Ld 


•s'* 


Gymnasium 


- m m 


plan  (Tcaies  a \illage-like 
atmosphere,  with  the  imiiii- 
jnirpose  room  ai  the  center  ol 
act i\  i lies,  (itading  was  de- 
signed to  lake  full  advantage^ 
of  the  site  and  provide  inter- 
esimg  visual  eiiecls.  inchidmg 
outdoor  spaces  .such  as  liic 
amphitheater  where  jicrfor- 
manccs  can  i.ikc  place  in  open 
air. 

To  allow  for  greater  llcxi- 
l)ilii\-  and  ine\iTal)le  changes 
in  the  future,  the  architect  de- 
signed a fn-e-span  space  v iili- 
in  each  paxilion  housing  four 
classrooms.  Natural  vcntila 
lion  is  achieved  In  locating 
opernhle  deresUiry  wimhnws 
in  each  classroom.  Biiiliiing 
materials  were  chosen  based 
on  their  low  maintenance  and 
Imdgei  considerations,  Hiis 
project  was  fully  funded  h\- 
tlic  OHlce  ol  Public  Scho'>l 
(amsiruciion  in  California.  ■ 


MnrrhlQOT 


ELEAIENTMY  SCHOOLS 
Renovarions/Additions 


S0L0MCi<  SCHECHTER  DAY  SCHOOL  OF  GREATER  BOSTON 
NEWTON,  MASSACHUSEHS 

Eari  R.  Fiansburgh  -f  Asi^ociafes,  Inc. 


Ear!  R.  Fiansburgh  + 
Associates,  Inc. 

77  N’orih  U ashingion  Sircct 
Hosion.MA  0:il4 

F.aH  R.  Fidnshurdu  F\I  \ 

(hp)  367-3070  ^ 

Design  team 

S.  Soienu.  AlA 
Prwdptd-in-Chiir^c 

Suzanne  Rivn/ 

Profca  } Itinujiir 
RoIkti  M.  Fauricoihi,  Al  V 
I^vjca  Architfii 

Client 

Solomon  SchcchtLT  i)n\‘  School 

(61“)964-7"65 

Grade  span 
4-8 

Current  building  c;>j)acit\ 
^uulmis 

Current  building  area 
54,000  square  feel 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovaiiou 
U,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S3A  nisllioii 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S6^ 

Space  per  student 
1 86  square  leet 

Cost  per  Gtudenf 
S12,06O 

Completion  date 
Sej)icinl)LT  100^ 


he  Solomon 
St'liccluer  middle 
school  was  created 
by  die  conversion 
and  expansion  of  an 
existing  light  industrial  facilil)- 
U)  accommodate  die  expand- 
ing enrollment  of  this  conser- 
\ aij\’e  Jewish  tki)’  school, 

M'hc  existing  stnicnire  con- 
sists of  two  wide  span  prefah- 
vicated  ‘Tnder”  r\pe  buildings 
linked  by  a nat-i'oofed  sccdon. 
I'he  wide  span  hnildings  ha\e 
rigiil  steel  bents,  lightweight 
steel  purlins  ami  decking,  a 
concrete  slab  on  grade,  and  a 
CLmcrcic  block  exterior  skin. 
'Fo  accommodate  tlic  educa- 
tional program,  a second  floor 
was  added  to  the  smaller  of 
the  two  buildings,  along  with 
an  elevator  and  stairs. 

A new  entrance  to  the 
school  was  created  with  the 
ad<lition  of  a long,  cun’cd  red 
cariopy.  .A  new  mol  monitor 
allows  naniral  light  into  the 
central  lohb}’  and  into  the  li- 
brary. Window  s were  addeil 
to  the  existing  concrete  block 
ejcierior  to  bring  light  into  the 
classnKtms,  along  with  a new 
roof,  insulation,  and  building 
utilities. 

This  rwo-stojy  >4,000- 
gmss-squarc-luot  lacility  ac- 
commodates 290  students  in 
grades  four  ilimiigh  eight . 
riic  educational  program  in- 
cludes 16  general  classroom.s, 
ih  e cliKsier  clas.srooins,  a li- 


Main  entrance 

brary,  a science  classroom,  a 
science  lab,  an  art  room,  four 
tutorial  spaces,  and  three  Hex- 
ible  snidciu  forutn  areas.  \'hc 
facility  al.so  includes  a chapel- 


music  room,  a niullipurpose 
room  with  a performance 
plalibnn,  faculty  ami  adminiS' 
trativc  areas,  a facuiu  lounge, 
and  a lihrarx'.  ■ 


L.L.  i nrtrnLnr,  k,i  UftrL/ln  K1 
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EI.E>\ffiNT.\Ry  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SHORELINE  EARLY  EDUCATION  CENTER 
WHITEHALL,  MICHIGAN 

The  Design  Forum  Inc. 


7’Iic  Design  Forum  Inc. 

1 24  R.  Fulton.  Suite  600 
C ini  ml  Riijmls.  Ml  40503 

Neal:’  IFiuman 
{616)454-130Scxi.  204 

Design  team 
Neale  Hauman 

l^rwiipiil  i)i-( ‘hitr^c 

Da\e  Ciililis 
Profut  .Irchin.: 

Steve  I ^e^s 

Mi\ h.nnuil  I'.WjjUiCr 

\my /el.oor 
/'fcilriuil  Pcsiirfit  r 

joe  Hull  Ike 
Liifitlsuipc  DiSi^iU'r 

Client 

Wliiiehall  Di'^inct  Schools 
(6l6)S‘/4-S051 

Grade  span 
K-,' 

C^urrent  building  capacinr 
65(5 

Current  building  area 
64.5‘iO  Mjuare  feet 

'Total  project  costs 
S^.4  iniihon 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SS4 

Space  per  student 
00  square  ieel 

C'ost  per  student 
SS.MIN 

C^ompletion  date 
September  1004 


In  1991,  the  W'hiichail 
District  Schools  and  The 
Design  Forum  set  out  on 
a jc)iirnc\';  our  mission 
was  to  reim  ent  the  de- 
nicntaiy  school.  Students 
needed  hands-on  attention, 
more  diversity,  and  more  in- 
tegrated technology-, 
d earning  < oncepts,  accepted 
iu.iiiiddlc  school,  were  being 
considered.  It  was  time  for 
change. 

Shoreline  Karh  Kducaiion 
('.enter  was  the  result  ot  tlvat 
journey.  Fhe  huiidiiig  is  orga- 
ni/.ecl  around  gradc-Icvd 
pods,  each  divided  into  nvo 
learns.  These  teams  are 
gnnijK'd  amund  a larger  space 
providing  a place  tor  hands- 
on  acriviries  and  cooperative 
learning.  'Fcam  ciassre^oms 
arc  linkcil  for  easier  nccc.ss 
and  shared  activities.  Iiach 
team  is  Further  linked  to  the 
liands-on  lab  with  a Folding 
partition  to  allow  greater  in- 
teraction within  the  grade- 
level  jiod  and  mcu*e  tle.xihle 
use  oF  the  larger  space.  'Fhc 
siaFf  tneeting  and  work  areas 
and  kitchen  support  daily  pod 
activities.  A small  compuier 
kill  m each  pod  houses  14 
conipuiers.  Kach  c'.assroom  is 
also  equipped  with,  ticiworkcil 
computers. 

The  media  ceiuer  anchnrs 
one  classroom  wing  and 
sen.es  as  the  huh  For  lechtiol- 
og)'  distril)Lilion.  rite  cemral 
core  oFthe  building  aceoin- 
motlaics  a Fitll-si/e  gy  innasi- 


Floor  plan 


Media  center 


um/eaFcieTia  with  a stage 
that  doiihles  as  a music  mom. 
an  ari/sciencc  room,  ami  a 
conijuiter  lab.  Piihlic  use  is  Fa- 

C>4-:  : 


cilitaicd  by  the  layout,  uhich 
allows  acccssiliiliu  to  core  ar- 
eas while  elassmom  areas  re- 
main locked.  ■ 
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Fanning/Howey 
Associates,  Inc. 

4930  Bnuicnron  Avenue 
Dublin,  01 1 43017 

(ilair  K.  Howev.  AIA 
(614)764-46^)! 

Design  team 
Clair  l'„  Howey,  AIA 
Prifiapiil-  m - Chai  'gt- 

Ronald  H.  Fanning.  AIA,  PF 
lliik-np  Pnuaptii-  in-Cbdrgc 

Michael  N.  McCarmll,  AIA 
I'yhjca  Miiuti^cr 

Ke\in  j-  AleCdeerv.  W \ 
Proprr  Arebiurt 

Scou  A.  \\  ai<on.  MA 
Pm/t'ct  l)mp;ticr 

F\nnciic  K.  Clouse 
Interior  Ibsprinr 

James  K.  Perkins,  \SLA 
Ovil/LiWihcapiw^ 

Michael  E.  .Myers,  P\\ 

4 IrthiWiid/  Enf^incer 

.Michael  R.  Novak 
Electriuil  Desip;m'r 

Roher*  L.  Filerinan,  (7S1 
IWbnicdl  Spcajiuitions 
Coonhnutor 

John  Keller 

CouFtnu'twn  Adwimstriitur 

Client 

Dela\\are  Cjtv  Schools 
(614) 363-1 18S 

Grade  span 
KA 

Current  building  capacin 
.325 

Current  building  area 
53,609  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S4.96  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  stiidcni 
. 1116  square  feel 

('.ost  per  student 
y^44i 

Completion  date 
\ugiist  1993 
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ROBERT  F.  SCHULTZ  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  inc. 


bis  once-farm  area 
has  given  way  to 
the  rapid  corninu- 
nir\'  growth  of 
Delaware,  Ohio.  It 
was  important  diat  llic  design 
of  die  building  bannonizc 
widi  its  i*ural  surroundings,  as 
well  as  w’itJi  the  expanding 
communin'.  ’Fhc  administra- 
tion and  statt  expressed  the 
need  for  an  ecincarional  envi- 
ronment that  would  enhance 
the  practice  of  leaching  and 
[ironioLc  comnumin’  involve- 
ment. 4 'he  new  tacilin’  is  seen 
as  the  vehicle  dial  will  provide 
cooperative  partnerships  with 
parents,  comnninin-  agencies, 
and  l)usi nesses  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  high-quality  education, 
now  and  in  the  fcturc. 

The  plan  of  the  hicilit)’  '^'  as 
designed  to  provide  maximum 
flc.xihilit)’  in  response  to  the 
current  as  well  as  potential  fu- 
ture needs.  'Fhe  libraiy/mcdia 
center  is  positioned  as  die 
core  of  the  academic  area. 

Seen  as  the  heart  of  die  build- 
ing, the  media  center,  with  its 
unique  cloud-like  ceiling  de- 
sign, allows  and  encourages 
young  imaginations  to  soar.  A 
conibinaticjii  of  direct  and  in- 
direct lighting  is  used  in  the 
media  center  in  order  to  cre- 
aic  the  proper  lighting  levels 
while  reducing  glare. 

Radiating  out  from  the 
lihrari'/meclia  center  are 
three  classroom  areas,  or 
“neighborhoods.”  'Fliese 
neighhorhoucls  help  to  scale 
ilown  the  overall  hnilding 
cnvironnicin,  as  well  as  pro- 
\ ide  a means  of  simple  exjian- 
sion  in  the  future.  Use  of  nat- 
ural light  and  awareness  of 
the  outdoors  arc  eniphasi/cd. 
lAich  neigliliorhood  is  color 
c(nlcd  for  simple  recognition, 
as  well  as  visual  dynamics. 

4 he  kiiulergarieii  neiglihor- 
liood  is  located  dircciK'  off 
die  main  lobby  for  physical 


Classroom  entry 

access  and  visual  control. 

Cafetorium  and  gymnasi- 
um are  situated  in  order  to 
isolate  these  noisier  spaces 
from  the  academic  area  and  to 
provide  convenient  coinmu- 
nilv  accessibility.  I'liis  por- 
tion of  the  hnilding  is  readily 
accessible  to  the  parking  area, 
seiv'ice  drive,  and  play  fields. 

• > /A  O 


Tlie  building  can  also  he  easi- 
ly secured  from  the  academic 
area  in  order  to  accommodate 
after-hours  use  by  the  com- 
nuinity.  4Te  cafetorium  also 
optimizes  natural  light,  giving 
visual  control  ol  the  jilay  area 
as  well  as  views  U)  the  woods 
hev’ond. 

On  the  site,  visitor  and  lius 


L O 
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inifflr  lire  scirrc^^aicfl  tVoni 
stnfi  niul  comiimnin-  park- 
inq-.  A separate  and  secure 
play  area  is  crcaiecl  for  rJie 
kindergarten  students  direct- 
Iv  off  the  kindergarten 
neighborhood. 

'Fhe  building  structure  is  a 
enmhination  of  steel  frame, 
with  steel  columns  and  load- 
hearing metal  studs.  The  di- 
versity and  economy  of  ma- 
son n‘  allowed  die  architect 
the  freedom  to  create  a 
building  that  unites  the  aes- 
thetics of  form  and  function. 
I'hc  exterior  walls  arc  con- 
crete mason r\'  units.  The 
roofs  throughout  are  sloped 


uitli  fiberglass  shingles. 

The  primari'  heating  sys- 
tem is  a hydronie,  hot-water 
pipe  looping  using  two  gas- 
fired,  steel  water- tube  boil- 
ers. 'I'he  building  is  air  coti- 
di tinned.  'I'he  primary'  air 
distribution  system  consists 
t)f  one  custom  roof-top  air- 
handling unit  with  variable 
air  volume  control  and  a di- 
rect expansion  air  cooled 
condensing  unit.  'The  system 
makeup  is  this  central  sta- 
tion that  distributed  primarx* 
air  through  lugh/inediuni 
[iressurc  duct  work  to  fan 
powered  variable  air  volume 
terminal  units  (with  headng 


coils)  located  above  the  ceil- 
ing at  each  room.  The  tem- 
peranire  control  sysrcnis  will 
be  direct  digital  electronic 
system  Integra  ted  with 
pneumatic  camper  actuators 
and  \ alve  oiicrators. 

’('he  interior  finishes  in 
ihc  classroom  areas  are  a 
combination  of  carpet  and/or 
\ inyl  compostion  tile  with 
acoustical  ceiling  and  gx  p- 
siim  wall  hoard  partitions, 
covered  with  vinyl  fabric. 

1'lie  gx'psum  wall  partitions 
allow  for  masamum  llcxihili- 
ty  for  the  future.  For  diira- 
liility,  all  corridor  walls  are 
concrete  masonry.  A unique 


feature  used  ihroughoui  the 
corridors  is  the  use  of  a con- 
tinuous jirojected  X"  con- 
crete block  handing  at  a 
height  of7'4”.  AIkwc  this 
j)oim,  the  wall  is  painieil  a 
light  color,  die  handing  and 
l>elow  a darker  color,  thus 
creating  a kid’s  scale  versus 
an  adult  scale  within  the 
same  space, 

'The  plan  responds  to  the 
vision  and  desires  of  the 
Delaware  ( j’ly  School  sys- 
tem and  community  in  pro- 
viding a fle.xihlc,  barrier-free 
facilit}’  which  promotes  as 
well  as  motivates  a positive 
learning  environment.  ■ 


ELE\!ENTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

Arquitectura,  Ltd. 


Arqiiitecrura,  Ltd. 

.V  5 S.  Meyer  Avenue 
Tucson,  AZ  S5701 

Jesus  Ci.  Castro.  M\ 

(520)  n^2-(;4sS 

Design  team 
Jesih  (i.  Casiro.  A] A 

. Uvhuft  hDt  ^ii^urr 

Ciiae  d'  \a)ui<ro 
Dune  r (7is(r<) 

luhnct's 

\cufu  * ( '-olfcen 

\Lala  iX  A^s'.jci.iie’i 
l.hytnui!  F.n\initir> 

AlfiK.i  I'ngineerit 
0:  ii  t.V(l!fU’cr{ 

(^iniS‘C)  urle\  Scull 
S!r:/t‘rur.ii  r - 

Nicli'ils  F npneeriny^ 
\Ii\h,iniuil  F.npjnccn 
Dc'^iun-  l ec  I'nud  l auliiicN 
Kitihen 

Client 

I'anquc  Vervie  I ruhed  Schn(4 
Disrrict 

p‘:0)'4'^-5'’51 

Grade  span 
K.-0 

(Trrcnt  building  capacin- 
52n 

(Current  building  area 
^ L«l00  square  teei 

Total  project  costs 
S4.S  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
HC  sijuare  feet 

Cost  per  student 

Oimpleritin  date 

hiK  P' 


^ J 'I'anquc  \Trdc 
I Unified  Sch(.iol 

I District  developed 

i specific  educational 

Jim  ohjecaves  for 

building  the  new  Tanqiie 
\’erdc  Elementary  School. 
I'he  new  facilin*  wouKi  ac- 
coinmoilate  the  area’s  grow- 
ing elementary  school -age 
populatitm.  It  would  respond 
to  the  district’s  increased  de- 
mand for  advancai  insiruc- 
linnal  technology.  pm\idc 
maximum  ‘Tands-oir  rcnch- 
ing  rjpponuniiies,  and  cm- 
phasi/.e  the  sciences  and  j)cr- 
lorming  arts.  'Ehe  structure 
would  harmoni/.c  with  the 
naiural  desert  fabric  and  re- 
spond to  the  spectacular 
neighboring  mountains.  Ease 
of  community  access  would 
he  critical. 

Arquitcemra.  Llil.  ail- 
dressed  the  first  need  by  ar- 
ranging the  classrooms  into  a 
scries  of  \’-shapeil  pods,  set 
end  to  end  across  the  site,  al- 
lowing student  grade-ie\el 
gradations.  Each  pod  provides 
a sense  of  community',  using 
the  protected  exterior  gatJicr- 
ing.  play,  and  gardening  area. 
Ehe  central  pods  jirmidc 
flexibility  for  aeeonijnodaring 
.mnual  enrollment  fluctua- 
tions. Eururc  growtii  was  ad- 
dressed In  identifying  the  lo- 
e.uif»n  of  I me  adtlirional  pf)d. 
Shared  functions  w ere  located 
centrally,  unifying  the  func- 
tions of  the  school. 

'T  o meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  fully  iniegralcii 
instructional  conijnitcT  icch- 
luilom,  each  classroom  was 
equipped  w ith  tour  computer 
•^taiijuis  linked  to  l!ie  technol- 
ogy media  center.  'Ehe  school 
w.is  then  coniieelcd  to  the 
disirietwicle  aiul  statewide 
network  system.  Ehe  media 
center  contains  eight  ctunpur- 
er  stations,  .uul  the  conifuiler 
room  h.is  an  SD-ccmiputcr 
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Mulfipurpose  building  enfry 


Exferior  walkway 


Compuler  room 


Multipurpose  room 


/ A 


ciipacit}'. 

InUigradoii  of  tlie  “liands- 
on”  teaching  philosophy  was 
aceoinplishecl  first  hy  facilitat- 
ing student  access  to  comput- 
ers; second  by  proWding  stu- 
dent laboratory'  opporumities 
through  gardening  and 
greenhouse  activities;  and 
third  In  creating  an  extraordi- 
nan'  jilanetarium-likc  annos- 
phere  via  the  science  room 
projection  dome. 

'The  district  has  a long- 
standing tradition  in  tlie  de- 
velopment of  performing  arts 
and  support  of  comnuinivy  in- 
\olvcment.  These  n ere 
strengthened  through  the 
mullijiuqiose  huilding  that 
features  a stage  area  that  ex- 
tends to  the  exterior  am- 
phitheater. I'lie  exterior  nm- 
phitheatcr  is  cotincctcd  to  the 
exterior  plaza  area  liy  the  use 
of  nmbrella-typc  canopies, 
creating  extensive  gathering- 
spaces  for  school  and  ccunnui- 
niry  activities. 

Site  challenges  were  ap- 
proached in  se\  eral  ways.  A 
low,  single-level  huilding  was 
designed  to  correspond  to  the 
scale  of  tlic  site  vegetation, 
and  the  \"-shaped  poriion  ol 
the  [mkIs  was  positional  open 


Science  room  project  dome 


Site  plan 


to  the  moimtain  views.  .Site 
disturbance  was  tninitnizeil  hy 
salvaging  aiul  replanting  ex- 
isting tnature  vegetation  and 
by  allowing  an  existing  wasli 
to  remain  intact  to  ser\c  as  a 
tiafure  trail.  Water  c()nser\  a- 
rion  landscaping,  known  as 
“.Xeriscape,"  was  used  to  col- 
lect rainwater  and  direct  it  to- 
ward planiitig  areas. 

Native  jirickly  pear  cacti 
were  the  metijihor  for  the  se- 
lection ol  a rich  color  jraleUe. 
Soft  lavenders  ami  greens  re- 
call the  variety*  of  hues  in  this 
cacti,  and  plum  captures  the 
color  of  its  cdilile  rijic  fruit. 

d'he  use  ol  ceiUer-scoretl 
aiul  sjilii-lacetl  masonry  re- 


tlueed  the  scale  ot  the  Iniild- 
ing  and  provided  for  durable 
low  maintenance  tiiaterials  to 
weather  the  liarsh  desert  en\  i- 
romnetu.  Natural  cooling  and 


protecUon  Iroiii  the  eletnents 
were  designetl  into  the  jilavhil 
canopy  sysuaii,  which  wca\es 
and  wraps  itself  gracclulK 
throughout  the  campus.  ■ 
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ELEMENT.\RY  SCHOOLS 
Ncm^  Constnicrion 


ROBERT  L.  STEVENS  SCHOOL 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 

Hansen  Associates  Architects  and  Planners 


Gymnasium 


Hansen  Associates  Ardiilects 
and  Plannci's 
PO  B('x  «6S 
ribnron,  CA 

Fani  D.  I la  risen,  \\  \ 
(4l5)4^--5:6: 

Dcsi^  team 

Fani  Danadjicsa  Hansen.  AI A 
Architcci 

Dassc  Design 
Kun  I.imInHer 
Smumriil  Eiij^ifh'ir 

Randal!  FaiiiF  A^^^e 
J(;e  ( )berlo 
hJcctriuil  Engineer 

C'.apiiul  F.ngineering 
Robert  J.  Mesi 
\kcbtinhitl  i\uoi)h\'r 

Client 

Wright  I’nitied  School  Disinu 

("of)  54M)550 

(irade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacit\ 

600 

Cuirenr  building  area 
r,64: 

Total  project  costs 
S4.H  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S132 

Space  per  student 
cH  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
SK.o:^ 

C^mipletion  date 
September  10‘H 


Site  plan 


Designed  to  acconi- 
nuxlatc  600  stu- 
clems,  ibis  siaie-oC 
the-an  educational 
facility  bouses  the 
needs  of  modern  icchnolog\‘, 
incorporating  distant  learn- 
ing, and  providing  flexible  ed- 
ucational space  easily  adapt- 
able to  changing  needs.  'The 
radial  plan  around  a hexago- 
nal court)  arc!  offers  a sanctu- 
ar\-  for  (he  students  and  an 
easv  means  of  nun  emeni  be- 
tween the  building  compo- 
nents. Cl  crest  on  windows 
jTrovide  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural light  in  each  educational 
s[)ace.  The  shape  of  die  cla.ss- 
rcvini  has  been  designed  to 
[irovide  intimacy  and  create 
(he  possibilit)’  of  individual 
instruction  and  distance 
learning  within  the  dilTerem 
areas  of  the  classroom. 
Movable  furniture  allows  lor 
e.is)'  relocation  of  distance 
learning  units  uiiliin  the 
classroom  sjTnce. 

Building  materials  were 
chosen  for  ihcir  maintcuanec- 
Iree  performance  and  durabil- 
ity. Fhc  site  plan  allows  for 
age  segregation  of  suidenis 
and  jTi'ovides  a eampus-like 
environment  where  vehicular 
access  is  limitcil  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  properly. 
Portable  units  have  l)cen  inte- 
grated within  the  overall  ar- 
clTiieeUiral  ehai  aeier  of  the 


Interior 


enmplex  h\-  eomieeiing  eoiirt- 
\anis,  which  create 
permanent  eharaeicr  at  mini- 
mal cost. 

Important  issues  on  this 
lO-aerc  site  included  saving 
existing  trees,  including  two 
large  oabs;  screening  of 
ndjnccm  ncighlrors*  yards; 
reducing  the  inij)aet  of 
Iniililings  and  parking  while 
allowing  visil)ilit\-  for  security: 
and  using  nonpoisontms 
plants.  iManting  berms,  a 
}>rodiicl  of  siirjilus  e\cavaii(m 
material  Irom  the  site, 
piovidc  an  undulating  land- 
scape. 

Fbe  planting  scheme  cm- 
phasi/ed  shade  trees,  using  a 
vaiiety  of  colors  and  lorms  to 


create  interest  ihroughoLit  the 
year.  Drought- tolerant  plant- 
ing was  used  to  minimi/c 
water  needs,  and  screening 
was  provided  with  a comhinn- 
tion  of  plantings  and  moLiiuls. 
Outdoor  laeililics  include  a 
play  field,  two  amphitheaters, 
play  areas,  raised  vegetable 
l)cds,  and  “Initterfl)'  ganlens.*' 
'Fhc  design  creates  a vnriet)’ 
of  a tt  ra cti\*e  eon r t va n i 
cn\  ironments. 

Camsmietion  budget  was 
based  on  the  eonstnieUon  cost 
allowed  l)y  the  (Xhcc  ol  Public 
.School  Oonsiniaioti.  Bids  re- 
ceived confimied  die  neeiiracy 
of  die  cost  estimate,  witJt  two 
luds  coming  in  6 percent 
below  the  estimate,  ■ 
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Alackcy  Mhchcil  Zahncr 
•ALSSociates 

1 12  W.  Xiiith,  ^iuiic  600 
Kansas  (at)  , MO  64105 
lnTk\  /aliJUT,  AlA 

fSl6i474-:09s 

Design  ream 

Becky  (!otu Ml  /ahiier,  AIA 

Bnaii  J.  Cirosv.  AIA 
Pro/ri't  Dcsi^h  f 

Mark  R.  Kola  mi 
/V/j/C(Y  -Iribnut 

M.K.  (iron}) 

0 Icihiiniuil/FJviffti.il 

SK  Design  (inuip 
( jnl 

SirncUiral  k'ngmeering 
Associates 

Struttui'id  I'.fO}! turrs 

K(Miie!as\  Xs'soiiares 
I'UOil  At  /T7i  t 

Alia  XciOenilui 
Ljuihuipc  A)\hiu\! 

Pal  Ban  ko 
Cost 

dient 

Kansas  (at\.  Missouri  ScIkkiI 
Disirict 

(Kl6i4KS-S(K)(l 

(inidc  span 
K-5 

(Current  Iniilding  capacin 
>60 

Current  building  area 
^lAOO  Mju.irc  tecr 

rolal  project  costs 
S5.0  million 

CA)st  per  square  foot 
$06 

Space  per  student 
1 10  square  leei 

Cost  per  siudcm 
S10A45 

Completion  date 
lime  100> 


MAGNET  SCHOOL 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Mackey  Mitchell  Zahner  Associates 


ARCHITEt 

AWARO^M 


An  environmentaily- 
conscioiis  building, 
the  61,500-square 
feel  I'raibvontls 
Klemeniaiy  School 
1 louses  kindergarten  through 
firUi  grade,  li  provides  stu- 
dents with  an  environment  of 
interaction,  engaging  students 
with  the' world  around  them. 

I'he  Iniilding  takes  hill  ad- 
vantage ol  the  sun’s  [lower 
through  passbo  ami  active 
solar  gain,  ami  it  captures  the 
ulmi  to  iiaturallv  \ eniihue  die 
building  ami  create  elccmei- 
n*.  Il  also  takes  ail vai gage  of 
the  e-a nil’s  insulating  benefus. 

I ‘ n vi  r on  r u e lit  a 1 tea  t u res 
iiieludc  a wind  generator,  a 
greenhouse,  a grouiul  source 
heat  piuiij),  pborovohaic 
solar  [laiiels.  ami  window 
overhangs. 

I be  school  is  nestled  into  a 
hillside  with  the  lower  floor 
t Lilly  con  tact  iiig  the  earth  on 
the  north,  thus  niiiiiiniziiig 
cold,  northern  exposure,  rite 
hiuliiing  presents  a two-stoiy 
facade  to  the  south,  nia.xinii?.- 
ing  solar  gain.  On  the  inside, 
connecting  links  heiwecn  in- 
dividual blocks  of  classrooms 
lieeoiiie  transitional  points 
along  corritlor.s  with  both  vi- 
sual and  physical  ties  to  the 
outdoors.  ( ilass  on  the  soutli 
facade  provides  orientation,  as 
well  as  \ iews  to  the  surround- 
ing wooded  site.  Sunlit  interi- 
ors are  ideal  for  indoor  plants 
and  trees. 


il 
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Site  plan 


•sap ' ' ■ 


Stair  lobby 

'rhrougli  an  imdersiamling 
of  the  conecpis  of  sustainable 
desitrn,  studems  learn  how  so- 


eieiy  ean  tread  liglitK-  on  the 
natural  environment  and  pre 


serve  its  rest n trees. 
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FXEAffiNTARY  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


TYE  RIVER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
NELSON  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 

VMDO  Architects,  P.C. 


V.MDO  Architects,  P.C\ 

1 10  fecund  Sti'cci,  Nl’’ 
("harloitcsvillf.  \’A  22^^02 

RubcM-t  U . AlA 
l8U4)2%-^0^’4 

Design  team 
Rohcri  \\\  Moje.  AlA 
Pnm'ipiil-in-C.hirjii- 

T(k1J  \W  Bullard.  AFA 

Proicit  Mt/ih/gir 

Robert  X’ickerw  FAI A 
('oimihtmt 

Joseph  Atkins,  I^\ 

Monlie  Breeilen,  .-VIA 
Ikian  Bmadus,  R \ 

Josc|ih  (A'lcntano,  MA 
RuihcNcn  Oiiil  aw 
Mark  Rochrle 
Prujci't . F/vA//<vA' 

C!lient 

Nelson  CA)iini\  Public  Schools 
(m!4)20A-HMi 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  c.ipacirv 
"()() 

Cuneiu  building  area 
"B.DOO  sipiare  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

s:i.4^ 

Space  [)cr  student 
100  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SM42 

Coinpletiou  date 


Construct iofi  was  re- 
cent l\-  completed  on 
this  new  625>juipil 
element. m'  school 
located  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Nelson  County,  a 
iKMutiful,  rural  landscape  of 
rolling  mountains  anti  clear 
streams.  Phe  school  was  built 
simjil) , but  the  design  is  en- 
livened by  the  inclusion  of  a 
ctnirtY’arci  anti  the  use  of  a \ a- 
rieiy  of  finish  materials. 

"fbe  butlgei  supported  a 
conqilcie  educational  build- 
ing program,  including  gen- 
eral-purpose classrooms  for 
each  grailc,  music  and  an 
rooms,  n lihrar)'  and  media 
center,  a g\*mnasiimi,  ami  a 
cafeteria.  I’he  s(|nare-fnoi 
cost  incluiles  dcvclojiments  to 
the  siic.  such  as  access,  park- 
ing, and  |)la\  ing  llelils;  pro\  i- 
sions  for  computers  in  eveiy 
1‘oom;  a security  syslein;  and 
a self-siifficiciu  drinking  wa- 
ter and  septic  system. 

Due  to  the  teachers'  ilesire 
to  have  large  classrooms  at 
eacli  grade  level,  all  class- 
rooms arc  si/.cd  at  the  state's 


Site  plan 


Library 

kindergarten  stjunre-fooiage 
rei]inrements,  exceeding  lItc 
normal  space  for  older  grades, 
d'lie  huiltiing  is  designed  to 
he  expandeii  by  1 .SI)  suulcnis. 

I’lie  site  provides  separate 
play  areas  for  older  -and 
younger  students,  as  well  as 
play  fields  tor  school  and 


community  rccrcntion. 

All  utilities  arc  provided  on 
site.  A separate  \\ntcn\'orks 
utiiit}'  building  is  located  on 
site,  [iroviding  domestic  and 
fire-suppression  water.  'Hie 
cost  of  all  utility  s\  stems  was 
included  in  die  cost  to  the 
building.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Renovations/Additions 


WASHINGTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
TOTOWA,  NEW  JERSEY 

LAN  Associates,  Inc. 


L\N  Associates,  Inc, 

^62  (ioltlc  Roiul 
I lawihorne,  NJ  07506 

Kcrmcili  P.  Mihalik.  RA 
(20l)4:5()35U 

Design  team 

Kenneth  II.  Karle.  R-\,  PP,  Pl^ 

Kenneth  P.  Mihnlik.  RA 
hojen  Ardfitcii 

’l  onyllo.  PH 
kchamuil  Ems'.necr 

Mark  Miciicci.  PK 
StWi  run/! 

Client 

l otowa  Rn.ml  of  Fiinrati{)ii 
(201)056^2125 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacii\ 
410 

C'u Trent  building  area 
50A60  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
4‘*,.U)0  square  feet 

'Fetal  project  costs 
.S2.0  million 

Q)St  per  square  foot 
SI  50 

Space  ])cr  student 
1"!^  s(]iiare  tecl 

Cost  per  student 
S4.S~S 

Completion  date 
Mav  Vm 


Site  plan 


he  Foiown  Board 
of  Kdtication  atided 
12,000  scjuarc  feet 
to  its  existing 
4S,000-s(juare-luot 
W ashington  Park  School  after 
reali/.ing  increased  enrollment 
and  increases  in  the  number 
of  special  programs.  'The  new 
secoiul-stor\*  wing  was  built 
dircctlv  over  tJie  e.xisting  one- 
stop;  building  and  now  houses 
the  common  areas  lor  the  en- 
tire school  by  containing 
rooms  such  as  conifjutcr  lab, 
music,  an,  special  cducarion, 
pre-lcindcrgaricn,  media  cen- 
ter, and  speeclL  'This  allowed 
the  school  to  convert  many  of 
its  existing  rooms  hack  to  reg- 
ular classroom  use — moms 
which  Ivad  been  converted  to 
these  eonmion  areas  (j\er  the 
\ ears- 1 he  board  o]Med  for 
adding  vertically  instead  of 
bnn/ontalK  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  seliooPsopen  land 
area  as  much  as  jmssible. 

Due  to  the  laet  that  the  ex- 
isting struetunil  system  was 
not  ade(]uate  to  sii]iport  a sec- 
ond story,  a completely  inde- 
pendent strueuiral  framing 
system  was  designed  to  span 
over  the  existing  Iniihling. 
d his  involved  erection  of  steel 
(.‘olunins  along  the  perimeter 
of  the  building  as  well  as  one 
bay  of  new  columns  at  the  in- 
terior of  the  existing  liuilding 
in  order  to  ceonoinically  siiji- 


Corridor 

port  the  70-fcKTt  floor  sjian. 

Flic  existing  sloped-rorjf 
simciiire  had  to  be  removed 
to  aeeommodaie  the  insertion 
of  the  new  steel  frame. 

'['be  acuial  construction  of 
the  building  was  accomplished 
tlirough  careful  planningand 
liming  by  FAN  Associates,  the 
school  board,  and  the  various 


Interior 


prime  contractors.  'I ‘his  was  a 
(lilficull  challenge,  considering 
the  short  time  frame  available 
tluring  the  sumiiR'r  months 
and  the  fact  that  the  facility 
had  to  he  made  weatherright 
with  the  f'lrsi  floor  being  oj>er- 
ationai  for  the  start  of  scliool 
in  .September.  Demoiitioit  of 
the  existing  jiitehed  !’  mf,  erec- 
tion of  the  steel  frame,  instal- 
lation of  the  mechanical  sys- 
tems (some  of  which  had  to  he 
nin  abov  e the  ceilings  of  the 
first-floor  elassrooms),  inser- 
tion of  stair  lowers  and  ele\a- 
tor  shaft,  replacement  ofdani- 
aged  first  floor  finislies,  ami 
the  closing-in  of  the  first  floor 
all  had  to  be  coinplL*tcil  during 
die  twel\e-v\eek  ^imiiiicr  vaca- 
tion period.  ■ 


Exterior 
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ELF.MENTARY  SCHOOI^ 
New  Construction 


VALLEY  CROSSING  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 
WOODBURY,  MINNESOTA 

Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & Rydeen,  [nc. 


Armstrong,  Torsctli,  Skold 
& Rydccn,  Inc. 

4901  OLsoii  Mcnmi  i.d 
I ligliway 

Minncajjolis,  MN  5542j 

P.H1I  lirickson 
(612)545-3731 

Design  team 
James  Rydeen 
Pmidpiil-w-dhir^K' 

William  Mnniii 
Project  Mnuigir 

Plena  Pelisnian 
Project  .[rcbitect/  Desinvcr 

Robert  Martini 
Mechif/ncit/ 
lames  Riess 
FJcctric/il 

Robert  (Junderson 
l.iiiulsojpe . i rcbitect 

Clark  Pngincering  (’o. 
Strurwrttl  I'jigrnccnn^ 

Jack  Bid  well 
Job  (.'iiptmii 

Client 

(!ollabor;Ui\e  efYori  wiib 
three  disirieis: 

North  Si.  Paul-Oakilale- 
Maplewood  Schools, 

District  #622; 

South  Washington  County 
Schools,  District  #S33;  and 
Stillwater  .Vrea  Scln‘ols, 
District  #H34 
(612)422-5500 

Grade  sp;m 
Pre-R-6 

Cun*ent  building  capacity 
930 

Current  building  area 
133,000  square  Feet 

Total  project  costs 
Si  1.2  million 

C^ost  per  square  Foot 
SS4 

Space  per  student 
143  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
512,055 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


This  school  repre- 
sents a unique  eol- 
laborative  cFFori  to 
share  a building  b\' 
three  districts, 
Xortli  St.  Paul-Oakdalc- 
.Maj)]e\voo(l  School  District 
#622,  Soutli  Washington 
('ouiUv  School  Disinci  #S33, 
and  Stillwater  .Wca  School 
District  #834,  and  is  then 
managed  by  a Fourth  district, 
Northeast  AIctrojTolitan 
Intermediate  School  District 
#916,  with  construction  Fund- 
ed hy  the  comm’. 

Ptlucarionally,  using  the 
“best  practices”  oF  the  dis- 
tricts ir  is  sen  ing,  this  Pre-K- 
6 school  emphasizes  an  inte- 
grated core  currieulum  with 
Focus  on  high  technology,  in- 
di\  idualized  cominuous 
jTrogress,  nmlti-agc  class 
groupings,  and  year-round 
education.  Parutership  witli 
parents  and  cominuniiy  is  in- 
tegrated into  the  school  phi- 
hisophy. 

Archueciurally,  this  dynam- 
ic, Fun,  and  Functional  33- 
classroom  school,  tlividcd  into 
three  “neighborhoods”  or 
mini-schools,  welcomes  and 


excites  siaFF,  suidenls,  and  the 
comnmniiy.  .Maximum  flexi- 
bility For  varied  class  si'/.e 
groupings  is  achieved  with  the 
open  classroom  concept  and 
Folding  partitions.  Video, 
voice,  and  data  tcchnolog)' 
svsrcms  liave  been  integrated 


ihrougliout  the  school  to  en- 
hance the  curriculum  and  the 
teaching  and  learning  process. 

Natural  light,  glass  l)lock, 
ami  warm  color  brick  in  the 
corridors  enhance  movement 
thmiigh  the  building.  W'blie 
die  school  enjoys  a strong 
bcnse  oF  order,  it  is  ver\'  play- 
(nl,  with  Fun  gathering  places, 
simple  and  clear  cireulaiion, 
splashes  oF  bright  color  and 
finishes,  Media  center  reading 


FTI^ ^ ^ 


Exterior 
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CARMEL,  INDIANA 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc. 


AReHlTEOTftl 
AWAR0 
WNNEfi  i 

■ -ft.,, 


r;uining/H()\vcy  Associates, 
Inc. 

.^’^50  i’norii\' W;iv  Souih  l.)riu.‘, 
Suite  110 

liulinniipniis,  IN*  -1(')]40 

Daniel  K.  \la<ler,  A!  \ 
f.U:)K4S-(Wi 

Design  ream 
l).\nici  1\.  Mader.  \1  \ 
PriJhifm/-ni-  (.'h.n  oi 

Charles  R.  T\ler,  A1  \ 

Pr'/ia  f Mniifj^cr 

Allen  1.  O.iiller.  RA 
Pro/i , / . Iri  hir,vi 

Da\ul  D.lra.h.  P1‘ 

St  nil  nil  ill  finQ^iihir 

\Karo  N'illiilt.i,  Ki  r 
rjcilrhjl  Di'yi^iur 

RonaUl  j.  I lum 

Mcchtiniuil  l)fyiji;ni'r 

lames  k.  Perkins,  ASI  \ 

SiU'  P/iifinvr 

Nancy  J.  CJirisiopli,  ASK  V 

LiWduifln  /)i’W(r.j;(T 

( iarrs  K.  W'ehh 
(.oiisinh  im/i  . lih/nnhiniinin 

Client 

( lariiiel  ( 'la\'  Selmols 
(M'-)S44-0%1 

Grade  span 

K-5 

Current  building  eapneitv 

C'urrent  building  area 
‘>“.40s  suunre  feet 

Building  area  before 
additioii/ienovation 
"2.00s  square  feel 

'fotitl  ))roject  costs 
S“.50  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  stud  cut 
162  square  lee! 

Cost  per  student 
S12,6Ss 


This  project  Is  a eom- 
plcic  remodeling  cd' 
the  existing  1070 
clmneniary  scduiol. 

1 lie  luiilding  is  be- 
ing  brought  into  eoiiipiianec 
uith  airreiit  luiilding  codes 
ami  reqiiircmeiu-  for  persons 
widi  (lisahiliues.  \n  addition 
on  die  east  side  ol  the  build- 
ing includes  a new  cafeteria, 
kiielien.  receiving  area,  and 
main  mcclianicai  mom/Klic 
exist  ing  stage  is  being  opened 
up  lo  function  from  both 
siiies,  to  ilie  cafeteria  on  the 
east  and  the  g)'ninasiuni  on 
the  west.  'Klic  main  entry  to 
the  building  is  being  relocat- 
ed Iroin  the  north  side  to  the 
east  siiie  u»  respond  in  a new 
site  eirciilaiion  jilan.  An  adili- 
on  the  west  side  oftlie 
building  houses  four  new 
classrooms.  Interior  sjiaces 
iiave  been  reorgaiii/eil  lo  cre- 
ate a new  media  center,  a 
large-group  instruction  space, 
and  eoiujuiter  lab.  A small  ad- 
dition on  the  north  side  ex- 
[vaiiiis  existing  kindergarten 
classrooms  and  makes  provi- 
sion for  future  additions. 

I'lie  existing  unit  vcmilnior 
system  is  being  eoiiijiletel)  re- 
placed with  a new  lariahie 
air-\(jhime  system  using  fan- 
powered  boxes  for  each  class- 
room/'/one.  I lot  and  chilled 


' I ■ • t 
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Entry  canopy 


bI 

1 SIB 

Media  center 
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Classroom  enir/  olcoves 
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K-8 

New  Construction 


:-:.i»iV><‘''N;ii 
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AGASSIZ  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSEHS 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 


HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 

1 30  Bishop  .-Vilen  Drice 
C:ainhnclgLs;vLV0213'^ 

Clcorj'c  R.  Mcu.ger,  A I A 
(617) 492-2200  ‘ 

Design  team 
C icorge  R.  Mcizger.  AL\ 

Sicscn  1..  MillingU)!!,  AlA 
Projcci  MtUhi^cr 

Mario  J.  Tnrroeila.  AlA 
Dcsiirii  Direitor 

Bob  I'ahl,  -VIA 
Arthur  S.  Dufty 
A'assilios  V.ilacs 
(>iiul\  l.M.  Stearns 

Client 

C^ainbridge  Sch  )i  Depurtmem 
(01“)  349-64^;^ 

Ciradc  span 
K-S 

Current  building  capacity 
440 

Current  building  area 
oo.non  siiuarc  I I 

Total  project  costs 
SlOA  million 

C4.>st  per  square  foot 
SH5 

Space  per  student 
1 5"  square  feci 

Cost  per  student 
$24.3  IS 

Completion  date 
Scpieinlvr  199> 


he  Agassi/.  Flcmen- 
tary  School,  locat- 
ed on  a small  urban 
site  near  1 Tan'anl 
Square,  replaced  an 
88-year-okI  building  that  no 
longer  mot  tlie  needs  of  to- 
day’s students.  I LMFH 
Architects  developed  an  edu- 
cational |)rogram  for  a new  K- 
S laciliiy  wid'i  a distinct  mid- 
dle school  component  and  e.v- 
tensive  comr.mniiy  use. 

Reuse  of  the  confined,  half- 
acre  site  fora  program  ilircc 
times  larger  than  die  original 
school  resulted  in  a Hvc-level 
building  with  die  gym,  cafete- 
ria, music  rooms,  and  other 
community  sjiaces  on  the 
lower  level;  classrooms — two 
per  gitule  linked  hy  shared 
project  rooms — and  other 
icaclung  spaces  on  the  middle 
llnors,  and  a media  center  on 
the  top  door. 

4 he  school \ technology 
network  links  all  elassroonis, 
oHices,  and  aclivilv  spaces 
witii  computers  avail.tble  in 
e\  er\-  classroom  as  well  as  the 
libraiy  and  ndjaceiit  computer 
iaboralor)-.  4'he  nehvork  also 
includes  video  and  telephone. 

Combining  education  and 
local  prcserc'ation.  the  new 


Exterior 

Agassi/.  School  reuses  ele- 
ments of  its  predecessor. 
Can'cd  limcsronc  frames  and 
uooti  doors  seiwe  as  entrances 
to  the  cafeteria  and  gymnasi- 
um, and  the  library’  incorpo  - 
rates original  beams,  wood 
paneling,  a leaded-glass  door- 
way, and  a chandelier  of  orig- 
in.il  iiglu  fixtures  from  die  old 

sehnol, 

I he  character  and  scale  ol 
tile  surrounding  resitleniial 
neighlKU’hooil  slrongiv  inllii- 
cnced  the  exterior  design, 
whicli  also  look  its  cues  Irom 
the  original  school  in  die 
rhulim  of  windows  and  j)iers 
and  the  setback  from  the 
street.  I'lic  colorkil  cxterifH, 


Entry  with  original  doorway 

large  brackets,  entrance 
canopies,  and  free-sunding 
kiosk  ail  cuninbiiic  to  die 
buildings's  friciKlb’  and  fes  - 
tive presence.  ■ 


Sdence  classroom 
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K-8 

New  Construcrion 


BIG  PARK  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 
SEDONA-OAK  CREEK,  ARIZONA 

Lescher  & Mahoney/DLR  Group 


Lcschcr  & Mahoney/ 
DLR  Group 

ri4l  Kasi  ('aiiTclhaek  Rn.ul. 
Suite  100 

OhoL'iiix,  ;\Z  S5016 

Richard  Paw  clko.  \1A 
i6()2i  ^Sl-S5»0 

Design  team 
I.csclicr  6.  Mahoney' 

DLR  (iroiip 

(dient 

Sed'  !-Oak  Greek  I'nihcii 
School  District 
5:0-:()4-6H()0 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-S 

Current  building  capacii\ 
600 

CuiTciit  building  area 
O.LOOO  sijiiart.'  let  ’ 

oral  project  costs 
%.y  inillioii 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SlOl 

Space  per  student 
105  square  tee! 

0)st  per  student 
Sin/t:^' 

Completion  date 


he  Big  Park 
(^omr.'.unit)'  School 
is  designed  to  ac- 
conunodaie  dilficult 
site  constraints  and 
coinmunit)  use,  as  well  as  the 
priinarv,  intermediate,  and 
middle  school  curricuiuni. 

A natural  drainage  wash  bi- 
secting the  site  inspired  plac- 
ing the  hiiikiings  on  both  sides 
of  the  wash,  thus  naturally 
dellniiig  tlic  primar)*,  intenne- 
iliiUe,  and  middle  school  class- 
rooms and  play  areas. 

Ihe  scliooPs  single-Story, 
horizontal  facade  responds  to 
the  residential  neighborhood, 

I he  low-slope,  Palo  \ erde 
itreeii  metal  rooL  and  the 
sandblast  lexnire  and  Red  Buff 
c(»lorcd  mascuiry  barmoni/.e 
with  the  natural  suiTouiuIings. 

I bis  6L()0()-square-foot  fa- 
cility accommodates  6()0  stu- 
dents in  grades  pre-K  through 
grade  S.  The  program  inel tides 
an  elciucntar\- curricuiuni  lor 
grades  [)re-K  ilirougb  2 and 
grades  3 ihrough  and  a mid- 
dle scbixd  lor  grades  6 
tbmugb  S.  Separate  and  ap- 
proj)riately  scaled  play  and 
recreation  areas,  distinct  pri- 
mar\  and  middle  school  en- 
trances. ami  outtloor  teaching 
spaces  have  been  designed  to 
reinforce  grade-le\el  distinc- 
tion. Parking  lor  teachers  aiul 
parent  volumeers  isclosel\  as- 
sficiated  u ilh  the  prinuiy  am! 
mivltlle  school  classrooms. 

Ihe  Community  Cairc 
(amuuons  contains  the  media 


Site  plan 


Intermediate  classroom 
center  and  computer  lab, 
cafeteria,  gtannasium  with 
stage,  aiul  an  and  crafts  class- 
rooms that  can  l)c  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  school  for 
after-hmirs  use.  The  roofed, 
o[)en-air  gatlieving  area  locat- 
ed in  the  center  of  the 


CAuiuiiunity  (iore  Commons 
is  designed  for  the  display  of 
uiidciu  work,  lo  act  as  an  in- 
formal leaching  space,  and  to 
proviilc  conumuiiit  use  lor 
lioiiday  bazaars  and  P'i*A 
functions  during  the  many 
months  of  inild  weather.  ■ 

t /inrnlnn  Uw  nnrirtn  HI  f.Anrrk  1007  ftl 
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K-8 

Renovations/Additions 


JORDAN-ELBRIDGE  MIDDLE  SCHOOl/RAMSDELL  ELEMENTARY 
JORDAN,  NEW  YORK 

Ashley  McGrow  Architects 


Ashley  McGraw  Architects 
472  S.  Snlina  Street,  Suite  800 
Synieuse,  NV  13202 

Sandra  A.  March 
(3  15)425-18!1 

Dcsig^i  team 
David  Ashley,  /VIA 
Fduard  McGraw.  MA 
Daniel  Heiilcrath.  KA 
Cieorire  ( ireen,  AlA 
Fcter  Larson.  RA 
Karin  (ireen,  ILA 
Voting  Lee 

IVJcpper  Hahn  & lly.iit 
Strnew  ral  Euginews 

iVaser  K IVissIcr 
4 hrhiifiu  III  F.ii^mi'crs 

Appel  (i{  I ft  Associate-; 
Ldiuhciipi-  /I rcbiicc!^: 

Ange\inc 

Aiofhiiail  (Amulitmu 

Jack  Eisenbach  Engineers 
. Ihiitanvut  Consul tiWi.^ 

Client 

Jordan-  b ihrulge  (Amral 

Schools 

(H5)6XO-30’'S 

Grade  s[ian 
3-S 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  buildingarea 

1 5 1.000  square  Icet 

Buildingarea  before 
addition/renovadon 

65.000  square  feet 

'Fotal  project  costs 
$1  LO  million 

Ciost  per  square  for)t 
S02 

Space  per  student 
120  squai  L Icei 

Cost  per  student 
S2E166 

(Completion  date 
Sepieniber  1006 


The  lordan- 

Elhridge  Middle 
School  project  was 
designed  to  facili- 
tate the  school  dis- 
trict's v’ision  of  an  interactive 
educational  and  commiinit)' 
facility.  'I'hc  goal  was  to  reno  - 
vate the  existing  1920  edifice 
and  erect  a new,  distinctive 
building  that  would  accom- 
modate the  restructuring  ol 
grades  six  liirtnigli  eight  in  a 
new  campus  environment. 

V^'orking  closely  with  the 
school  hoard  and  the  superin- 
tendent, .Ashley  McC^raw 
Architects  evaluated  the  exist- 
ing facilidcs,  reworked  initial 
design  conccjiis,  and  devel- 
oped a program  thai  would 
incot  tJiis  challenge.  Entry- 
Avays  Iramcd  by  ornamental 
stone,  accented  brick 
recesses,  and  stone  bantling 
rcilcci  the  existing  i)tiilding 
acsibctic. 

I'lie  centerphccc  of  the 
building  is  the  h4)l)y/ronjnda, 
a Tall  skylit  area  that  creates  a 
miiqnc  gathering  space  be- 
nveen  the  media  center  and 
the  main  entry,  conneedng  all 
the  essential  public  spaces.  A 
large  group  instruction  ro(un, 
mcilia  center,  compiircr  labo- 
ratory, technology  center, 
skylit  halls,  science  rootus  and 
classrooms,  nvn  {^innasinms, 
anil  a calclcria  with  commer- 
cial kitchen  hici lilies  are  also 
incliului.  .Separate  grade  level 
wings  also  help  create  a sense 
of  communin’  w ithin  the 
larger  hiiihling. 


Middle  school  rotunda 


Site  plan 


The  renovation  ol 
Ramsdell  Itlementaiy  trans- 
forms exisung  g\ninasinm 
space  into  a new  media  ceiuer 
and  occupational  therapy  lab. 
and  it  furnishes  a compiilci* 
lab,  adminislr.ui\  c oniees  anti 
relurlnshed  classrooms.  All 
new  I'mislTcs,  insulated  walls, 
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hgluing,  mechanical  systems, 
windows,  and  a new  root  have 
been  provided. 

'The  entire  facility^  is  acces- 
sible to  the  disabled,  and 
completely  wired  w ith  liber  - 
opiic  networking,  telecom - 
inimications.  and  instruedon- 
a I video.  ■ 


I onrnlnn  kv/  nocin 
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Renovations/Additions 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOIS  CAMPUS  INFORMATION  RESOURCE  CENTER 
LINCOLN,  MASSACHUSEnS 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 


Exterior 


HAIFH  Architects,  Inc. 
13U  BLsIiop  Allen  Drive 
Cnnibridge,  Al-\  0313^^ 
Stephen  Friedlaendcr,  AIA 
(617) 4^2-2200 

Design  ream 

Stci)hen  Fnedlaeiuler.  VIA 

I'rii.tipifl-  lu-  Chiiv^c 

Pip  Lewi^,  AIA 
Project  MiWiiy^tr 

Mario  J.  I or  rod  la.  AIA 
!)csn(/i  Director 

l)(u]g  Sacra 
Ron  Fainarrc 
\’assilios  X’alacs 
Bun  Baraehowii/. 
l3ol)  Pahl 

('.indy  l.\l.  Stearns 
C'licnt 

1 .mc(jln  Fuidii  Schools 

Grade  span 
K-S 

Current  building  capaeiu’ 
600 

(hiirent  building  area 
3 1,300  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S A6  million 

(^ost  per  square  foot 
Sll> 

C'.osi  per  student 
S6.0()0 

('ompletion  date 
i)eccnihcT  1 


Informotion  Resource  Center  floor  plan 


The  Campus 
fnforni.ition 
Resouivc  Center 
links  the  upper  ami 
lower  schools  on 
diis  rambling  K-8  campus  and 
is  part  of  a larger  addiuon  and 
renovation  project  iinclcrtak> 
cn  for  die  Town  oi  Lincedn 
U)  address  its  growing  ele- 
mcmar\-  school  enrollment 
and  aging  facilities. 

Seen  from  die  entrance  to 
the  campus,  the  center's  bell 
tower,  with  its  pla\  ful  sundial 
face  and  real  licll,  welcomes 
students  and  visitors  to  the 
school,  d'he  center  is  truly  the 
hub  of  the  campus,  where  K- 
5 siudcrUs  can  gadier  in  die 
stor\  -leliing  alcove  at  one 
end,  while  at  the  other  end. 
middle  schoolers  have  access 
to  sophi.sticatcd  rcscarcli  and 
presentation  tools. 

('.omputers  clustered  near 
the  librarian’s  desk  are  avail- 
able to  students  writing  re- 
ports. In  addition,  a series  of 
rooms  opening  off  the  upj)cr- 
school  end  of  the  library  are 
dedicatcil  w riting.  computer, 
ami  video  laiioraiories,  all  net- 
worked to  die  school's  com- 
puter eonirol  mom,  also  widi- 
in  the  iiifoniiatioii  rcsoiiree 
eeiUer  area.  Nearby,  a lahora- 
tcjr\*  introduces  middle  school 
Mudciits  to  simple  robotics 


and  other  new  technologies. 

Flic  main  reading  room  is 
a bright,  inviting  .space  featur- 
ing a vaulted  ceiling,  e.xtcnsive 
natural  light,  and  cozy,  sun- 
lllled  reading  nooks.  The  use 
of  matching  lihraiy  shelving 
and  woodwork,  the  carefully 
detailed  steel  roof  structure  of 
llie  reading  room,  die  special- 
ly designed  lighting,  the  se- 
lection of  furnishings,  and  the 
use  of  color,  were  all  inteiuied 
to  reinforce  a coiiifonahle 
image  (d'lradiiiojial  New 
Fain  land  libraries.  ■ 
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Renovations/Addidons 


WESTTISBURY  ELEMENTARY/MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
WESTTISBURY,  MASSACHUSCnS 


idge,  Inc. 


'J'hc  Design  Partnership  of 
Cambridge,  Inc. 

Slierman  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02 1 40 

Douglas  H.  Flockh.m,  AI  \ 

Pmidvut 

(6 1")  492-2  5 50 

Design  teant 

Dougins  1 1.  Huckhan.  AI  \ 

Pres  idem 

Pnf/cipf/l  -m-  Huu’^e 

Wiiliain  B.  Brainard,  -VIA 
Projci'f  ^ yV«,7gi=r/4r,7>//ri7 

Joseph  Drown,  AIA 
](,!■  C.jphwi 

David  C^apaldo 
Stan  Fink 
Shawn  Seaman 
Project  te,iOf 

John  ( iiccolo 
Peter  (laiidreiiii 
Cumnvetion . UhPnmiriiiv.m 

Peter  S.  Cionstablc 
Andrea  Derniod\ 

Susan  Dave\ 

Kristen  1 lill 
Imenors 

Client 

\\'est  I'isbun  Seltnol  DFtnct 
•;  50^)693-9700 

Grade  span 
K-H 

Current  buildins;  c.ipaeitv 
404 

Current  building  area 
64.001'  'square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S6.64  miilion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SS6 

Space  per  student 
1 5S  square  feet 

Cost  per  sttident 
Si  3,61 5 

Completion  date 
Sepiemlu  r l^VS 


^--|--^he\\estTisbniy 
I School,  a kinder- 

I garten  through 

I gratlc  8 elemen- 

mmm  tary/niiddle  school 

on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
A’ineyard,  experienced  an  in- 
crease in  enrolltnent,  creating 
a need  for  additions  and  reno- 
\ ations  to  the  cxisdng  school. 

'Two  separate  additions  re- 
soK  e the  overcrowding  prob- 
lem and  pro\ide  enhanced  ed- 
ucational facilities  for  the  stu- 
dents, bicult) , and  siaff.  The 
27,000  square  feel  of  addi- 
tions are  located  to  tlic  north 
and  west  of  the  existing 
school.  The  major  addition, 
on  the  west,  contains  class- 
rooms, music  rooms,  a large 
calcieria/auditoriuni.  and  sci- 
ence classrooms.  Tlie  smaller 
addition  contains  classrooms 
and  specialized  meeting 
rooms.  'There  are  rwo  sepa- 
rate entrances,  one  for  bus 
loading  and  unloadingof  stu- 
dents, and  one  tor  paiental 
ilrop-off  and  pick-up. 

The  challenge  was  to  design 
significant  additions  (almost 
doubling  the  square  footage  of 
the  existing  school)  while  at 
the  >amc  lime  minimizing  ilic 
intrusion  on  the  landsca|)c. 


f 


W -5^ 


Classroom  hallway 

'The  larger  classroom  wing 
(tlic  west  wing)  is  organized 
along  a central  hallway  with  a 
cathcdral-likc  wiu iden-triiss 
ceiling  anchored  Iw  an  atri- 
um/gaihcring  space.  The  sci- 
ence classrooms  and  laborato- 
ries at  t he  end  of  the  corridor 
arc  ticsigned  with  mo\  able 
partition  walls,  which  ma\  be 
opened  onto  the  atrium  to 
create  a large,  oj)en  space  for 
j)erformnnces  and  other  com- 
iminity  gatherings. 

(Jonsiriiciion  is  hea\y 
liinher.  I'he  exterior  is\\  hitc 
cedar  shingles  with  painted 
wood  trim.  "The  design  ot  the 
additions  as  a series  of  snvtll, 
traditional,  compact  struc- 


!S!«! 

imil!  a . 9><bIs. 


— : 't  t'li*  ' 

■n  ■ ■ 


mres  belies  the  spaciousne 
inside  and  is  in  harmon\- 
with  the  vernacular  island 
architecture.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovadons/Aclditiors 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Ccnstniction 


CASTAiC  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
CASTAIC,  CALIFORNIA 

Carmichaei’Kemp,  Architects 


Ca niiidi ac  1 - Kc nip,  Archi tects 
2870  Los  Fell/  Place 
Los  AngcKCA9()0.F; 

Taiu.ua  J.  SclvieiTcr 
(213}66?>-i2r)5 

Design  team 
Tamara  J.  Sell  ac  Her 
Pyinajuii/Desi^n 

Mark  K.  Kemp 
Prifh'ipiil/}  / 

J.  Clark  (ia...  11 
Projctt  /Irt7.j//(V/ 

'Phompson  LaHric 
Srrih  tunil  V.n^nh  rrs 

Paciile  iMigincers  (iroiip 
Eiccuiciil  E}hfim‘:r< 

Alhcn  (^lui  ik  Associates 
Mi  iiuiiuuil  F/i{fintrrs 

Roben  Shnoek 
Ltwdscupv  An  bitici 

Client 

(ijsiaic  L’nioii  Scliool  Divirict 
(SOS)  2S"-l)sS! 

Grade  span 
6-S 

Cun-ent  building  capaciiv 

•mo 

Current  building  area 
86,975  square  feet 

I'otal  project  costs 
Si  5.1  million 

('ost  per  square  foot 

SC^ 

Space  per  student 
96  St  1 1 Hire  leet 

(arst  per  student 
816,750 

Completion  date 
Seplt-inber  1006 


he  new  design  en- 
hances Casta  ic 
Middle  School’s 
teaching  pliiloso* 
phy,  an  award-win- 
ning approach  based  on  edu- 
cational principles  outlined  in 
Qwgkt  m the  Middle,  a 
California  Oepartiiicnt  of 
Education  puhlicatioii,  'This 
reformed  teaching  approach 
addresses  transitional  con- 
cerns that  a middle  school- 
age  child  may  have  by  assign- 
ing children  to  smaller  and 
more  i miniate  core  pods  ol 
teachers  and  rooms  witliin  the 
larger  school  framework.  In 
each  pod,  suidciits  and  teacli- 
CTs  work  in  a collaborative 
manner.  This  aetivc  learning 
results  in  grcalci'  interaction 
and  an  increased  focus  on  the 
iiidivitlual  needs  of  children. 

Kach  7tli  and  8th  iiiixed- 
gradc  [kkI  consists  ol  four  ad- 
jacent classrooms  and  a sci- 
ence lab.  S indents  receive  all 
their  core  curricula  widiin 
ihcii  pod.  Movable  walls  he- 
t wccii  classrooms  allow  for 
inlcrdisciplmaiy  teaching  op-' 
portunitics.  ILidi  dasbmom  is 
uired  to  support  several  com- 
puter workstations  and  each 
pod  has  a centrally  located 
workroom  providing  needetl 
alternative  space  for  staff 
planning,  small-group  in- 
struction, and  peer  tutoring. 

I'adi  pod  has  access  to  sup  - 
jilemcmai  classrooms  and  Inhs 
designed  to  accoiiiiiiodate  e.\ 
plorations  in  art,  music,  per- 
fornimg-  arts,  home  ceoiK all- 
ies, and  technology.  I'.ach 
pod’s  coiiiputLTS  arc  wired  to 
a sdiool-w  idc  iieUsork  llml 
iiidiidcs  the  library  and  its  ad- 
jacent applied  technology 
labs. 

[ he  overall  layout  ol  ihe 
s('lir>ol  snggi'sts  the  cniieal 
role  science  and  leehiiologt 
w ill  pla\'  in  these  diildreii’s 
and  the  eoiiininnit\ \ hinire. 


P.6 


Exterior 


Multipurpose  Room 


In  die  interior  of  the  school, 
the  pods  are  arranged  in  an 
.ixinl  manner  around  the  sci- 
ence labs,  underscoring  the 
central  importance  of  die 
sdiooFs  science  program  to 


the  core  curricula. 

d he  architects  have  placed 
the  more  public  and  forma! 
s[)aces  toward  the  front  of  the 
eaiiipii.s.  d'hc  large  covered 
ouu!'  >or  (lining  coiiiinons  sit- 
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TMP  Associates,  Inc. 

I \^^  Square  Lake  Road 
Bloomfield  1 lills,  MI  48302 

John  J.  (^astcltana.  LAIA 
'(811)^338-4501 

Design  team 
John  J.  ( 'asiellana,  FAIA 
Doug  UorncT,  AIA 
Rich  Brncci.  PR 

(hfi’els  Ho\  cin  Basso 
7 \’dwolu}r\’  Cmsuluinti/l'.npnar^ 

Client 

Binnin<th;ini  Public  Schools 
(810):(V>-300() 

Grade  span 
0-8 

Current  building  capacitv' 
r)crb\:  800;  Berkshire;  80() 

Current  building  area 
Derby:  i 30,840  square  f’cei; 
Berkshire:  140.700  square  teei 

Buildingarea  before 
addition/renovarion 
Derby:  122,200  square  leci; 
Berkshire:  141,000  square  teet 

T otal  project  costs 

Derln;  S5.31  million;  Berkshire: 

SL44  mdlion 

Space  per  student 
Derln : 1 71  square  feel; 
Berkshire:  187  square  teet 

Cost  per  student 
Derln:  54,838;  Berkshire: 
5L140 

Completion  date 
August  1V05 


:-rv;r: 


BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 

TMP  Associates,  Inc. 


The  design  of  the 
new  hitcractivc 
Tech  Cenrei’S  at 
Derby  and 
Berkshire  middle 
schools  responds  to  several 
major  objectives. 

The  centers  pro\acle  a stinv 
ulating,  flexible  environment 
to  reinforce  the  Birmingham 
Public  Schools’  commitment 
to  integrated  learning  in  tech- 
nology',  math,  and  science, 

B1  T'hey  foster  teaming. 

II  They  utilize  emerging 
technology^  both  as  a design 
and  stiinulation  tool. 

■ T hey  are  designed  to  be  the 
“symbolic  focus”  of  integrated 
eiirriciilum  at  the  schools. 

At  Berkshire  Middle 
.Sch(K)l,  emphasis  uas  placed 
on  ox[)anding  and  improving 
the  media  center,  developing 
lacnlty'  team  jdaiining  centers, 
creating  imlcpeiulenl  and 
group  multimedia  computer 
areas  and  improving  science. 

At  Derby  Middle  School, 
attention  focused  on  creating 
a dnianiic,  integrated  T cch 
(ienter  for  research,  design, 
and  prototype  fabrication. 
This  facility  feanires  a new 
“front  door”  with  a gendy 
curving  tacvulc  that  encloses 
uvo  major  activity  areas. 

L'pon  entering,  gencrniis  nvo 
am!  three  dimensional  display 
space  provides  an  opponunit)’ 
to  show  off  evciring  stiulent 
projects.  Special  lighting, 
floor,  and  ceiling  finishes  arc 
incorporated  to  help  reinforce 
this  image. 

Both  facilities  feature  flc.vi- 
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Derby/service  modules 


1 I 
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Berkshire/info  ports 

ble  lab  areas,  including  mov- 
ahlc  work  centers  supported 
with  the  proper  utility  ser- 
vices to  facilitate  a varielt  of 
cvploration.  Student  project 
storage  space,  as  well  as  other 
support  areas,  provide  com- 
prehensive facilities.  High 
ceiling  spaces  flooded  with 


controlled  glare-lree  naiiirnl 
light  give  die  sj:)ace  an  iipbcal, 
stimulating  interior  environ- 
ment. Contiguous  new  class- 
room instriicticsnai  areas  pro- 
vide die  o-ppornmin-  for  small 
ami  large  group  inierdisci[)li- 
nar\-  curriculuin. 

The  cxtcM'iors  are  hiiill  with 
steel  framing  at  additions;  and 
brick  and  limestone  precast 
concrete  walls  and  glass  in  ain- 
miniim  fTaming.  Tlic  interiors 
arc  built  widi  ccincretc  mason- 
ry walls/paintcd;  caq)ci  and 
vin\l  tile  floors;  and  acou.stical 
lay-in.  metal  slat,  and  exposed 
eonsmietion  at  ceilings. 

Special  features  include:  cus- 
rom  designed  sen  icc  modules 
at  tech  areas;  fiill\  integrated 
ircstrucdonal  technology  sys- 
tem; and  new  “from  door”  en- 
hanced images.  ■ 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construcrion 


EAGLE  RIDGE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SAVAGE,  MINNESOTA 

Wold  Architects  and  Engineers 


W'old  /Vrchitects  and 
Engineers 
(\  W csi  ImFiIi  Srreci 
Si.  Paul,  ssm: 

Design  team 
Kevin  P.  Siiili\an.  AlA 

Pi  'imipiil  -III-  (2h/irirc 

I'ric  B.  I .inner,  .\l\ 

Projirf  .\  l(ii/ti;^ir 

CHcni 

B 11  rn sv i 1 1 c - V a Eja n * S a vn gc  IS D 

(612)  7():-2()0() 

Grade  span 

CurrCMit  building  capacilv 

000 

C'uiTcnt  building  area 

1 '’d),0()0  ‘'tjlUR:  feel 

Eoral  project  costs 
S I 3 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SIOO 

space  per  student 
1 44  sen  Lire  feet 

Cost  per  student 
.Si  4.444 

Complcdoii  date 
July 


old  ;\rchitccis 
and  Engineers, 
in  cooperation 
with 

Burnsvilie- 
Kagaii-SiiMige  School  Dismci 
#E)l,  has  completed  the  de~ 
sign  for  the  new  $13  million 
Eagle  Ridge  Junior  High 
School  in  Savage,  Minn.  'The 
new  (Veilin',  which  departs  in 
philosophy  from  the  district’s 
previous  two  junior  high 
schools,  will  Support  a middle 
school  curriculum. 
Arcliiiecmrall)',  this  nieani 
creating  more  openness  to 
encourage  grouping  and  re- 
grouping of  students  within 
the  cihicniional  omironincin. 

'Ehc  inicrdisciplinan' 
leaching  philosophy  uses  die 
“house”  ciMiccpi,  organizing 
six  “houses”  along  a cun  ilin- 
car  'Nireet.”  Running  parallel 
on  the  other  side  ai’c  sjx'cial- 
i/cd  labs,  a media  eeiucr,  and 
St  alT  center. 

.Most  of  the  educational 
spaces  eiuphasi/c  flexihilit)  to 
encourage  integration  and 
learning.  Rerraeiahle  walls 
and  an  adaptable  space  layout 
provide  for  such  multiple  us- 
age. The  physical  education 
areas  and  commons  compose 
the  remainder  of  the  huild- 
ing,  the  latter  being  the 
‘‘hub”  from  which  all  compo- 


Cenlral  sfoirwell  connecHng  houses 

nenrs  generate. 

The  design  calls  upon  color 
and  texture  of  matcrinis  to 
create  movement  and  provide 
visual  cuing  of  the  building’s 
components  and  s\'sieins.  I'he 
facility  itself  becomes  a tool 
for  each  student's  cxplorarion. 

d'he  1.30,000  sqiiai'c  fool 
.school  was  ('ompleied  in  julv 


(ofelerio/mullipurpose  room 


. r4  \ 
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MIDDLE  SCH001.S 
New  Constnicrion 


EAGLE  RIDGE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
RIO  RANCHO,  NEW  MEXICO 

8 John  Friedman,  AiA  Architect,  PC 


John  Fncdman,  *MA 
Architect,  PC 
P.O.  B()x32S 
I. (IS  Lunas,  XM  S7(),i  1 
John  Friedman,  \I  \ 
(505)S65-01! ! 

Design  team 
jolin  Fricdnuin.  ALA 
Print  ipal 

Ray  'Frujillo,  AIA 
Projci'i  rlrthiti'tf 

Richard  Bray 
David  Rurlaml 
Michael  Little 

Conxrnh‘tio/1  Doa/?/ients  Fenw: 
Client 

I\jo  Rancho  Puhlic  Schools 
l5U5)  8%-0667 

Grade  span 
6-8 

C'urrent  building  capacity 
'JOO 

Current  building  area 
125,000  S(|uare  {ect  (each  school) 

Total  project  costs 
Si 7.2  million  (total  proicct) 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S6'J 

Space  per  student 
1 P)  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

Completion  date 
August 


agio  Ridge  Middle 
School  and  Mountain 
A'iew  Middle  School 
in  Rio  Rancho, 

N.M.,  are  based  on  a 
{iroiotype  design  for  900  sni- 
dents,  adapted  for  two  sites  in 
the  fast-growing  Rio  Rancho 
Puiilic  School  District. 

71ie  ju-oiotypc  is  formulated 
around  three  cight-class- 
room/two-iah  academic  iTods. 
F'ach  p<.)d  contains  space  tor 
staff  j)lanning,  conferencing, 
workroom,  and  nitorials.  'I'he 
pods  fnciliiaie  interdisci  pi  inar\' 
teacliiiig  teams  and  a small- 
scale  learning  ciivironinent. 

'The  educational  program  is 
enric  Iicd  with  an  expioraior\’ 
pod  that  ineludes  a computer 
lah,  a Tech  2000  lah,  and  for- 
eign language,  drama,  art,  and 
music  spaces. 

‘I'he  design  was  adapted  to 
the  two  sites  by  adjusting  in- 
ternal :orridor  ramps  to  the 
terrain.  'The  tuo  arms  of  the 
huiiding  radiate  from  a central 


Commons 


Student  courtyard 

suidunt  commons  ami  envelop 
a large  court\  ard  and  am- 
phitheater. 'Hie  huiiding  (Ic- 
sign  Stresses  natural  light,  cap- 
tui  mg  sni lining  views  witli 
large  eight-foot  square  win- 
dows in  each  classroom.  1'he 


entn  commons  is  naturally 
lighted  with  a wide  KaKvall 
dome. 

1'he  jirojects  consist  of  a mix 
of  site-cast  tilt-uji  concrete, 
textured  concrete  block  walls, 
and  a steel  bar  joist  roof.  ■ 


Exterior 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SHW  Group,  Inc. 


SI rVV  Group,  Inc. 

4101  AlcEwen,  Suite  300 
Dallas, 'rX  75244 

W'illinm  T.  Downs 
(214)  701-0700 

Design  team 
Cjnrv’  Keep 
Pivjcipal-hi-  Chi^r^c 

Alonte  Zajicek 
Project  ^ la/ijTcr 

Don  Hensley 
. Isiistfifii  Prnject  Mufut^cr 

Jini  Estes.  Estes  McC4ure 

UiP  luijrinccr 

Joe  Craddock 

St) vcwi ‘ill  Eiigincir 

('rcne  Rice,  1 1.  Ci,  Rice 
pood  Serrur 

Robert  I lownian,  Ayers  \ 

A>sociates 

Oi'il  K/i^riinrr 

Client 

Leuibville  IiKlepeiulenl  School 
District 

C14)530H551 

Grade  span 
641 

(Airrent  building  ciipacirv 
600 

Current  building  area 
tS?,20H  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
!f!5.v^6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

S65 

Space  per  student 
1 45  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

SO,425 

Completion  date 
All  trust 


Lewisville  Independent 
School  District  is  a 
rapidly  growing 
school  district.  ’The 
educational  program 
called  for  a middle  school  to 
house  grades  six  through 
eight,  initially  for  750  stu- 
dents, bur  witli  an  addition 
that  would  increase  capaciu' 
to  I, UK). 

IVoCding  for  luaxiinuin 
rtexibilit}',  the  architects  chose 
a rwo-story  solution  allowing 
the  project  to  l)c  consu*uctcd 
on  a small,  even  site.  Phase  1 
included  administrative 
spaces,  media  center,  dining 
and  kitchen  areas,  the  l.xind 
and  choir  hall,  a g)innasiiiin 
widi  dressing  rooms,  atul 
classrooms  for  750  students. 
Idiasc  2 called  for  additional 
classrooms  and  g\innasiuin 
space  witii  a weight  room  fa- 
cilit^^  dJic  additions  were 


Cafeteria 

planned  so  that  consiiuction 
would  not  disrupt  die  opera- 
tion of  the  school. 

I’hc  luiilding  is  durable  and 
functional,  and  tiie  aimos- 
plicrc  in  the  building  was  en- 
hanced by  using  low  cost 
methods  such  as  providing 
frcc-forni  interior  non-load 
licaring  walls  ami  iitili/.ing 
generous  amounts  of  color  in 
common  areas.  'Hie  compact 
and  rectilinear  nature  of  the 
building  contriliutcd  to  a \ eiy 
low  initial  cost. 

Anticijialing  that  the  school 
would  scn^c  as  a public  meet- 
ing area,  the  dining,  g)’iii,  and 


music  spaces  were  located  sf) 
these  taei lilies  could  he  ac- 
ces.scd  widiotit  disturhing  the 
classrooms.  ■ 

/ , y ^ 

./-V 


—■  Jvf 


Main  corridor  (inset)  and  front  entrance 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovations/Additions 


'jrf*  /• . ( 


FAIRHAVEN  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
BELLINGHAM,  WASHINGTON 

ARA  ArchitKts 


ARA  .Architects 
16IW-A  I3roji(lw;iy 
Bdiinj^lvain,  \VA‘^H22S 

Roger  Axelstm 
Mike  Riivburn 
(360)67i-0933 

Design  ream 
Roger  Axdsnn 
hvidpnl/ProJcct  /l/v/»iVi,7 

Aiichnei  r>uelloff 
Douglas  MacLcan 
Archifcds 

C ioedeke  lingi  nee  ring 
StrKuunil  Enymci'/'s 

( iregg  Cioedcke 
Friijeii  En^iiiirr 

Amil  C>orporatioii 

.1  kchuukal  Eu^inens 

Stc\cn  Wiiglii 
Project  Eiip,iiicrr 

I'ravis,  Fii/.m.iurice  Assolluc^ 
Elirnica!  Kufriiicm 

( i.IA  Fit/ni.uiria* 
i'rojcit  En^i/nrr 

Client 

Hdiinghani  School  Disirici 

{360)676-6^(10 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacitv' 
“00 

Current  building  area 
89,333  square  Feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/rc  novation 
81,380  square  Feet 

Total  project  costs 
S9.29  million 

C!ost  per  square  foot 
8104 

Space  per  stndeni 
128  square  Feet 

Cost  per  student 

si3,ro 

Completion  date 
Sepiemiier  1995 


Bellingham  School 
District  recent  1\' 
challenged  Archileel 
Roger  Axelson  to 
renovate  Fairhaven 
Middle  School  widioui  com- 
promise lo  the  educational 
program  nor  its  traditional  ar- 
chiicctiiral  style. 

Construction  work  had  to  l)c 
perForined  duringdie  school 
session,  and  neiglil)orho()(l 
concerns  had  to  he  incorpo- 
rated into  the  design. 

Fairhaven  Middle  School 
consisted  of  six  individual 
buildings  htiilr  henveen  1920 
and  tlic  early  1960s.  Since  it 
was  an  older  school  in  an  es- 
tablished residential  neigh- 
luirhood,  there  w as  sin>ng 
eommimity  attaclimcm  to  the 
traditional  hicadc.  0\  cr  lime, 
additional  buildings  added 
sjracc  but  lost  functional  rela- 
tionships. The  lihrnr\^  was  rc- 
nif)re!y  located,  and  the  g)'m- 
nasiuin  and  physical  educa- 
tion spaces  were  split  between 
separate  liuildmgs.  Facilities 
did  not  include  a student  as- 


Exlerior 


nn  I 


mn7 


V'.- . ■. . ■ y- 


Concourse  corridor 


scmhiy  space  nor  a cent;  al 
area  (orinformai  socializing^. 

I'wcntA  -citrhr  concepts  tor 
space  reorganization  were 
narrowed  down  to  six  and 
presented  to  die  school  hoard 
and  coniniunin’.  The  best  ele- 
ments ot  each  concept  were 
incorporated  into  the  final 
design  .solution,  which  includ- 
ed a complex  progratn  of  se- 
lective building  demolition, 


constniction  of  several  build- 
ing additions,  and  the  com- 
plete remodeling  of  remain- 
ing sjiaces. 

I'ive  existing  buildings  were 
comliincd  into  a single  smic- 
ture.  ;\  new  entn'  lobby  and 
concourse  corridor  were 
added,  joining  four  of  the  e.x- 
isting  buildings.  ,A  two-story 
addition  next  to  the  new  lob- 
by provided  new  school  of- 


lices,  su|)port  space,  and  class- 
rooms while  mirroring  the 
existing  brick  facade.  class- 
room addition  joined  a nfib 
Iniikling.  'I'he  sixth  hiiildiiig 
was  expanded  to  consolidate 
PI',  programs.  'I'he  1920  g\’m- 
nasiuin  was  converted  to  a 
student  commons/cal'etorinm. 
The  lihraiy  was  centrally  re- 
located to  the  former  music 
space  by  adding  a new  music 
department. 

lnnnvati\  e three-dimen- 
sional planning  was  required 
lu  ivsoKe  aceessihiliiy  j)mb- 
leiiis  ass(x-iated  with  a hillside 
site.  An  ele\  atorat  the  enn-)’ 
lobby  connects  the  lowest  and 
highest  door  levels,  while  re- 
maining floors  are  intercon- 
nected by  ramps.  Fonrtt  cn 
interfaces  henveen  new  and 
e.xisting  construction  required 
tin. )Ught fill  research  into  older 
buildings  and  existing  condi- 
tions, and  earefiil  prcjiaraiion 
of  exacting  construction  doc- 
uments. 

\ew  eonstruciion  materials 


1 ; 

T_,  .. 


Site  plan 

inciiide  light  wood  framing, 
structural  steel,  custom  man- 
ufacrured  brick,  stucco, 

“Diy\  i'’  exterior  insulation 
finish  system,  gxpsum  hoard, 
plaster,  carpet,  and  vinyl.  .Mi 
s])aces  were  wired  for  a com- 
plete L.A\  computer  network 
supporting  uj)  to  \y  comput- 
ers in  even-  classroom,  in- 
cluding video  broadcast  capa- 
bility with  individual  class- 
room monitors. 

Heating  is  provided  by 
modular  high-effieiency,  gas- 
fired  boilers  and  a variable- 
tempera  ture  circulating  heat- 
ing water  iooj)  w iih  HDC 
temperature  controls. 

'file  eomj)letC(l  proicct  has 
received  overu  helming  sup- 
jvort  and  eommeiu  from  sui- 
deius,  staff,  and  the  comimi- 
nin-.  One  jiarent  was  heard  to 
comment,  “Onr  kids  have  the 
best  of  the  best.”  Fairhaven 
Middle  School  is  designed  for 
the  future  widi  strong  links  to 
the  traditions  of  the  jvast.  ■ 


Library 


Classroom 
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ADDDLESCHOOI^ 
New  Construction 


HELEN-TYSON  ^/IIDDLE  SCHOOL 
J.O.  KELLY  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 

Wittenberg,  Delony  & Davidson,  Inc. 


Wittenberg,  Delony  & 
Da\tdson,  Inc. 

3 2 0 \\  0^; t C lapitol  A \ c i u i c . 

Suite  840 

Little  Rock.  AR  72201 

Jack  V.  See,  Jr.,  AIA 
(501)  376-6^)81 

Design  team 
Jack  F.  See,  Jr.,  AIA 
Prim  ifuiL  P/yyr.v 

Riclianl  K.  Aide  nil  an,  VIA 
Director  nf  ()csj\r// 

Rristy  .Anir}  al,  AIA 
Dcstfr/i  Architcit 

l):i\i(l  L.  Dyer.  A1  \ 

Prujcit  .{/\ hi  (lit 

.Miles  (.a swell 
(jum  iici  .■  Ith/iinistViiior 

'Mie  Mehlluirger  Finn 

C/i  /7  I 

Fiigineerirm  ( Mnsnlt.tnis  liu' 

(KCn 

Srrncnmii  h/^/ncay 

Cireen  \mlers(^n  F.ngineers 
Mcduinlti!/  C'"  I'Jciina/!  f'.n^nict  rs 

R.\\‘.  IXiv  C'.oiiipain 
I'ond  S'lV'/iY  ( jrns  III  fill/ 1.\ 

Client 

Springilale  School  District 
(s()l)  75()-H8()() 

Cirade  span 
6-’’ 

Current  building  capacity 
1,200  (each  school) 

('urrent  building  area 
1 2 7, 01)0  scjtiare  feet  (each 
sdiuol) 

Total  project  costs 
SK>.17  million 

Co.st  per  square  foot 

SM 

Space  per  studciu 
1 06  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
So, 7.36 

Completion  date 
.\ugust  10^)6 


Springdale  School 

District  is  experienc- 
ing an  approximate  .3.8 
jYercent  growth  rate 
per  vear.  In  1094, 
WD&D  designed  254,000 
square  feet  of  new  educational 
space,  comprising  nvo  new 
niiclcllc  schools — identical  in 
form  and  size --for 
Springdale.  'rhc\-  were  coni' 
pleted  simultaneously,  with 
sixth  tp*ade  occiqn  ing  both 
scliools  the  first  year  and  sev- 
enth grade  the  second, 

Tlic  Helen- 1 yson. Middle 
School  is  on  a .30-acre  site  ad- 
jacent to  the  coniimmitx  's 
Randall-'ryson  Athletic 
C]omjile.\.  The  J.O.  Kelly 
.Middle  School  sits  on  a .3“  - 
acre  site  sen  ing  new  residen- 
tial areas.  aceominodaie 
1,200  students  each,  WIXSiD 
designed  the  Iniildings  into 
four  educational  pods,  eacli 
consisting  of  iwo  five-teacher 
teams  responsilile  (or  300  stu- 
dents. rhe  core  includes  all 
central  services — administra- 
tion, library,  computer  ser- 
vices, sjiccial  education,  mu- 
sic, and  a calctcria/commons 
area  with  a stage.  The  gxiuna- 
sium  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
building  along  witii  home 
eeoiKunies  and  art. 

(amipliaiu  with  available 
(iinding,  the  owiier/architeci 
team  developed  a two-phase 
const  met  ion  schedule  ( or 


Librory/media  center 


^^icomc  to 
Helesi  Tyson 
Hiddlc  Sc  hool 


minimum  impact  on  the  educa- 
tional program  anti  inaAiiiumi 
emphasis  on  safet)'.  While 
W1  )<S:1)  and  the  sc! tool  di.stnct 
were  I'tlanning  the  buildings, 
site  prejiaraiion  was  undertak- 
en. Fhe  Phase  1 (S9  nullion) 
constnittion  contract  followed, 
and  both  Iniildings  ucic  open 
for  the  1995  fall  tenn.  .A  con 
stniction  manager  coordinated 
the  I^liasc  II  (S7  luillioii)  con- 
st niction  contract,  coiiiplcieil 
for  the  1996  fail  term.  M 


Site  plan 
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Main  cnirance  interior 
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\DDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Reiiovations/Addirions 


JACK  LONDON  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
WHEELING,  ILLINOIS 

ARCON  Associates^  inc. 


ARC'OX  /Vssociaics,  Inc. 

420  Fisciiliowcr  l.duc  North 
l.onihnnl,  11. 60 14^' 

Cilcnn  J,  .McCJcc 
t6.M))4O5-lO0() 

Design  team 
W'ill  Olson 
Prwafhil 

Fnc  ( )lson 
Proju'f  Ard.  . 

Dan  W c.slci 
Prn}Ci{  h'n^inii r 

Client 

W’hceling  ( Annimiim\ 

( j>nsolul.tiL‘d  School  District  21 

(S47)  '’.^’’-S2"0 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
"50 

Current  building  area 
110,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S7.60  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S70 

Space  per  student 
14"  ^qua^e  leet 

Cost  per  student 

Sl(),160 

Completion  date 
August 


This  ,^6-year-oia 

school  was  updated 
to  satisfy  tlic  eoiii- 
iminity’s  desire  to 
make  iniprove- 
nicms  to  the  .sciiooFs  image 
and  jirovidc  '‘cutting  edge" 
rechnolog}'  for  its  students, 
riicsc  goals  were  accuin- 
plislu‘c!  through  the  tnajor  re- 
modeling c>f  88.000  square 
feel  of  existing  space  and 
2 1 ,000  square  feel  of  new 
consiniction.  Part  of  tins  S'. 6 
million  project  inehidcd  a 
new  entry  and  commons 
areas,  lihrar\’  media  center, 
g)  ninasimn,  and  teehnolog)’ 
lab.  The  entire  school  is  fully 
imcgraicd  for  instructional 
technology,  with  monitors 
and  comjniic'rs  m all  class- 
rooms. ■ 


Main  entrance  interior 


interior 


Exterior 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
Renovatdons/Additions 


..A  V J : u \i-  r.  j 1 

iTliil 


PERTH  AMBOY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Vitetta  Group 


Vitetta  Group 
642  North  Broad  Si  ret*  ( 
Philadelphia,  P \ I^IU) 

Stephen  (!arlidi»e.  AlA 
(2  15)  235-35(J(f 

Design  team 
Sle[>hen  Caiiidee,  AlA 
Pri/idptil-iti  - 

lirair  Voussefian,  AIA 
Praprf  Dcsi^mr 

Lewis  Myerson,  AI  \ 

I'Vank  LoDolce,  RA 
Richard  Sherman,  AlA 
Sre\e  Meg  cm  an 
Arduurti/nil  Idwi 

Rohen  Telix,  PK 
Rick  PicGira 
\nihonv  C,iraii‘;o 
Manuel  Malgapo,  PP 
U 'arrcn  Rem  l ie r 
I'.tiirijh  crin^  TuU/i 

Patrick  Cuozzt) 

(jm\trni(ion  Ail/^/uihmitio/i 

Cdicnr 

Perth  \mhoy  Board  of 

lAkicaiion 

WH)  S26-LV)0 

Grade  span 
■'-S 

Current  Building  capaciu 

1.100 

('uiTent  Building  area 
14‘L0(K»  square  feet 

Building  area  Before 
addition/  renovation 
12 2, OS 2 S(|uarc  feci 

Total  project  costs 
SI 6.1 3 niilliou 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Sins 

space  per  student 
1 35  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S14.66S 

Ckimpletion  date 
luK  1005 


^ W ^ Itc  alreraiions  and 

I additions  to  the 

I William  C. 

H Mc(  n’nnis  Middle 

JL.  School  in  Perth 
\niho\’,  \J.,  represent  the 
most  challenging  component 
of  the  Perth  Aml)oy  Public 
School  Disiricr’s  $70  million 
lacilliies  upgrniling  [irojccr. 
4'hc  program  demanded  that 
the  1006  ^tmciurc's  KYial  area 
lie  e.xpaiuled  h\‘  35  percent  — 
on  a vcT\-  dense  iirhati  site  iliat 
yicldeil  no  o[>p(irt unity  for 
oufwanl  expansion,  'llie 
liuilding's  capacity  v\-a.s  in- 
creased, and  new  [irograni  ile- 
mands  were  accommodated 
by  filling  in  inierior  eouri- 
\ards  and  reloeating  meciiani- 
c.d  eijiiipiiient  to  new  rooftoji 
struct ures.  'Phis  arrangement, 
liowcver,  jioseil  structural 
[irohlcms,  aiul  new,  seismic- 
resistant  steel  had  to  he 
“tlircacied"  ilown  ihroiigii  e.\- 
isting  construction  to  new 
looiings/loundations. 

l-'xisting  mechanical  equip- 
ment sjiaces  were  totally 
translormcd  into  academic 
program  areas.  .All  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems  were 
gulled  anil  replaced,  yielding  a 
loiaily  air-conditioned  facility 
that  is  ready  to  support  the 


!.  ..iHrtli  — 

I 'I  I -I  t ft. 


Medin  cenler 


eve  r-  i i icreasi  ng  t eel  i no  1 f igica  1 
demands  of  a modern  educa- 
lional  program. 


Window  replacement,  stone 
repair,  ami  brick  repointing 
have  recapuireii  the  original 
grandeur  of  the  exterior,  and 
an  conscn’aiors  liave  given 
new  life  to  iohhy  sciiljiinres 
and  aiidiioiinm  murals.  ■ 


1 3m!  iEil..,: 

{ f 


on  HH  tifj  I. 


Audiiorium 


I onrninn  hu  riocinn  ■ Mnrrh  1007 


Site  plan 


MIDDLK  SCHOOLS 

Ne^v  ConstTucrion 


MILL  CREEK  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
DEXTER,  MICHIGAN 

Kingscott  Associates 


Kingscott  Associates 
22^^  V.  Alichiii-.m  Avenue. 
Siiiie  1 

Kalama/no.  Ml  4^^0i)7 

Nanev  Srnick 
(r)16)’^Kl-4SS0 

Design  team 
Susan  Kinspahr.  ASM) 
h'':;cit  i)in  :!ur 

(Charles  N’clson,  \1\ 

Pniftif  M/tiiJin  / 

Sarah  \ [asc4sch\vanit,  \1A 
An  hit  lit 

Mark  i’oitcr,  Ai\ 

Pro/trt . 4ri7’//<T7 

Pauivuc  Bemley,  !iI)-\ 

humor  Di'<i\i)h'r 

lAKsaril  Planncs,  PI-' 
Ucikirtuul  F.n'^Wifr 

Brian  Baramnn 

/ 'In  mnil  J )r<hrf;rr 

('Jicnt 

l)i!\ier  ( jimiminuv  Sclu Mil's 
( ' i M 426-402 ' 

(irade  span 
’’-S 

C!urrem  building  capaeiiy 
^*1)0 

( AiiTont  building  area 
‘H),n0(»  M}iiare  krt 

Fotal  project  costs 

SS.O  nnlliuii 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 

1 SO  stjuare  leel 

Cost  per  student 

sr.soo 

Ciompielion  dale 

August 


To  provide  {le.\il)i li- 
ly lor  a growing 
ciistrie;..  Mill 
Creek  Multlle 
Srhool  was  de- 
signed for  an  initial  popiila- 
lion  of  500  students  in  grades 
7-B,  bur  can  siippori  a high 
sehnni  educational  program,  it 
needed,  with  classroom  addi- 
lions.  The  ctimpaci  iuo-sior\ 
plan  requires  inirtimuni  circu- 
laiion.  meeting  o\\  ner  needs 
as  well  as  site  consirainis. 

d’he  plan  is  diMdcd  1)V  one 
eeniral  corridor  wiih  classroom 
|H)ds  on  one  sitlc  aiul  sjvaces  for 
eonmion  acriviiics  such  as  an, 
Icchnolog) . and  lile  skills  cni  ilic 
Ollier  side,  d'he  aoulcniic  half  ot 
the  corridor  coniams  gradc-dL*s 
igiiaicii  pods  made  up  of  three 
idcniically  si/ed  dassro<»ms  wiih 
a conipuier  lab  in  heiw  een  and 
science  labs  at  bodi  ends. 

( llassmonis  are  conneeicd  in 
inovablc  jiartiiions  in  prin  ide 
ticxibilily.  Pods  also  include 
nK)ins  shared  bv  siall  teams. 

riic  building  is  anchored 
liy  the  gymnasium  and  the 
cafctoriuin,  with  the  media 
eciiier  in  heiween.  .Music  is 
adjacent  to  the  eafemrium 
with  stage  access. 

d'he  scliool's  site  includes 
practice  and  coiiijicCilion  liall 
llcids,  which  arc  also  used  Iw 
eomiimniiv  teams;  ami  oiii- 


iloor  tennis  eonrts  and  haskei- 
hall  courts.  .Mill  (>reek  com- 
pleted the  (iisiriel's  K B cam- 
pus complex.  ■ 


Medio  center 


Technical  education  classroom 


Floor  plon  (first  level) 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Consti*uction 


James  Jordan  Associates, 

Architects 

SI  V\  esi  Main  Su'cci 

Richfield  Spnnijs,  \ V 1 

lames  M.  Ionian,  .VIA 

(UMS5S-lS2n 

Design  team 
JanitN  \ I.  Jordan,  A1  \ 
Prnidpiilin-i'.hiir^c 

.S.  Michael  Steiger,  VIA 

David  M.  Ch'cen.  \l  \ 
pHijva  . U thlftll 

Ral[)h  U'.  Snell,  AI  \ 

Ronald  I'-.  Sia fiord,  A!  \ 
Danyl  I.  W hile.  AlA 

David  J.  llaggcm' 

Jonaihan  I lopwood 
Sie\cn  M.  \\ 'ii  kinan 

Client 

Altiniu  .Markham  C VMiir.il 
School  Disirici 
(MM 

(irade  span 

('urrent  building  capacity 
W (addition  onl\ ) 

C'uiTeni  building  area 
1 1S,1(){)  Mjiiare  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
“7,300  square  feet 

Fota!  project  costs 
S3. 62  inillicm 

C'ost  per  stpinrc  fmjt 

Space  per  student 
1 10  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
Sl0„M3() 

Completion  date 
JuU  1006 


r.,  ■ • 


Sile  plan 


MOUNT  MARKHAM  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
WEST  WINFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

I James  Jordan  Associates^  Architects 


Facing  increasing  en- 
rol Imciu  at  secondan- 
le\*els,  voters  in  the 
Moiini  .Markham 
CcnU'al  School 
District  apjinncd  the  expan- 
sion and  renovation  of  ihcir 
cxi.sting  middle  school,  in- 
creasing its  .si/.e  more  th.an  50 
percent. 

Special  education  and 
recitation  classrooms,  a 
(li\'isililc  gyannasiiim  with 
s|)cctaior  seating,  locker 
rooms,  a cafeieria,  and  a 
kitchen  were  all  included  in 
the  two-siory  addition.  .Art, 
music,  and  lechnolog)  areas 
in  the  original  building 
were  renrgani/ed  and  up- 
graded. 

On  the  exterior,  brick  and 
liinestoiic  were  used  lor  con- 
tinuity and  bannony  with  the 
original  )0J()s  biiiliiing. 
■VrclTed  wood  windows  in  die 
gymnasium  echo  those  ol  the 
earlier  struetnre.  On  the  inte- 
rior, jircfaccd  concrete  block 
w ainscoling  was  uscil  to  rcjili- 
caic  the  original  sinictural 
gla/.cd  tile  work.  C Corridor 
doors  arc  terra /./.o,  for  long- 
lasting  service,  as  in  the  earli- 
er sinicuirc. 

'riie  addition's  provisions 
for  accessibility  all  )w  persons 
with  ilisabiiitics  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  original  areas  of 
the  Imilding.  Life  safety  im- 
provements include  lire 
alarm  and  coimininicarions 
systems.  Mechanical  aiul 


Corridor 

electrical  syslctns  in  the  ex- 
isting building  were  iipgnul- 
ed,  and  provisions  for  com- 


puiLT  Stations  ami  network- 
ing were  made  thioiighoiu 
the  addition.  ■ 


OR  I onrninn  hv  np<inn  ■ MnrrhlQQ? 
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I A UDDl-F,  SCHOOLS 

\ew  Construction 


MOUNT  VERNON  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
MOUNT  VERNON,  OHIO 

Marr  Knapp  Crowfis  Associates,  Inc. 


M:irr  Knapp  Crawfts 
Ass'ociaios,  fnc. 

>SI)  \iiiili  M.iiii  Siivci. 

Suite  a(IO 

MaiKlk-KL  01  N-l';t): 

D.micl  J.  ( )lir\nlM 
(41W)  52^-1  ){i: 

Design  team 
D.mid  }.  Olii  cnSa 

ViUhipiil  HI 

T.ulcl  R.W'mlikski 

Pru}u( . InhiUii 

Dan  W.  \ anl 
S:nu  till  ill  i.iHiifii'i  r 

W illiam  i ).  l^nnMi 
\lti  hinuyii!  I)f\i>^ii 

( Aiiihia  K.  Murpln. 

Mn  l'i/i.  'it/f  })i  \nf/i 

( JMie  (!hrhtic 
!\li\  tnc,ii  h.ip^w-  i r 

W’eml)  j.  \ lulling 

hik'nor  Doi*:,}} 

Rnliei  l I'.  Roll) 

SjUiiliuitioiH 

Rnan  j.  ( intnlall 
( '»U<!n(i  finl)  ( ' uM'xhlUifoi 

Client 

\Iniini  Wrnnn  f it\  SclmnU 
i6l4)  > \ 

(»rade  span 

C'unent  Iniilding  eapaeitv 

('iiiTent  building  area 
H|iiare  Icct 

I’otal  project  costs 
SI  1.'  imliinii 

C'ost  per  stjuare  loot 
SS' 

Space  per  student 
loo  square  tcei 

Cost  per  siudeni 
SO.06O 

Coniplelion  ilate 
\pni  lOOo 


n a sIojAcd  site  ad- 
jacent to  the  1 OOOs 
bigh  school,  a new 
state -oi  the- art 
middle  school 
stands  ready  to  meet  tltc  pre- 
sent and  hinirc  educational 
needs  ol  its  comiminHy. 
Hcnefning  iVoni  the  shared 
liigh  school  .luditoriiMn  and 
sports  complex  lacilitics  near- 
in', .Mount  \'crnon  Middle 
School  lociLscs  on  the  needs 
ot  sixth  through  eigdith  grade 
as  ucll  as  the  larger  coinimi- 
nit\ . 

One  and  two-story  ac'adc- 
inic  wings  radiate  Iroin  a li- 
1 1 ra  n /t  e e h n o 1 ( )gy  e ci  1 1 c r ; 

^ itlco,  data,  Iiucrnei,  satellite, 
sound,  and  tclephfme  ser\  iees 
also  radiate  From  this  eenter 
to  eompiiters  and  televisions 
located  in  each  educational 
spatv  throughout  tlie  huild- 
iiig.  d'cehnolog)  labsadiaeeiu 
to  tile  lihrary  pro\  ide  eoin- 
piiier  classrooms  as  well  as  re- 
search lah  workstations  for  in- 
\esiigaiing  industrial  teehnul- 
og)'-related  pursuits  such  as 
robotics,  animation,  and 
w ind-tunnel  testing.  The 


Aerial 

sixth  gi’ade  aeademie  wing  is 
designed  spceilieally  to  en- 
hance a “teaming"  education- 
al phiiosoph)-. 

■\  second  eeturai  sp.iee — the 
multipurpose  ealetonunr—is 
supported  by  a Full-ser\iee 
dual-line  kitchen,  a eonees- 
sionary  eoiiiiter.  a sehool-suji- 
plies  store,  a tlieater-lighted 
stage,  and  a hill-eourt  gMiina- 


Library 


sinm.  .'\djaeem  to  tlie  ealeiori- 
imi/g}  mnasium  are  perfor- 
MU  nee  and  practice  spaces  Idr 
orehcstral,  instmmemal, 
choral , ami  genera!  music. 

riie  modern  colonial 
siA’hngof’the  new  hiiihlinii 
respects  die  predominant 
eoniexlnal  style  of  die  city, 
jiartieiilarly  rlirnngh  its  use  oF 
brick,  stone  watcr-ialile.  and 
stone  medallions.  Speeirie 
materials  were  chosen  For 
their  dnrahilit) . appearance, 
and  warnuh, 

Fiierg)  -saving  eonsidera  • 
linns  and  li(e-eyele  costs  are 
adilressed  ihronghoiil  this 
structure.  .\  eompuicri'/ed  en- 
i‘rgy  manageineiii  s\  stein  ad 
just  energy  use  to  actual  oeeu- 
jianey  loads,  and  an  ice-hank 
svsieni  provides  cooling  at  low, 
oil -peak  elect n cal  rates.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Constmction 


NEBRASKA  CITY  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBRASKA 

Rambo  Associates  Project  Management/RAPM 


Ram  1)0  Associates  Project 
Alanagcnicnr/RAPAl 
406  Smilh  l-ili  Sired,  Suiie  UK) 
Omaha,  SV.  6SI0'’ 

Merle  \\\  Ramhn.  M.\ 

(402)  M6-M  .U) 

Design  team 
Merle  \V.  Ramhn,  \\\ 
Pniidjuil-ifi-dunxc 
W'.ule  1).  ( ineiniiiu.  AIA 

.‘h'ihiti'it 

rhns(\  Harris 
hjfx’f  lars  iind  I 

Rurdy  Slack  Arvhiieei^ 

. I tilted  I'llW 

Client 

Ncln  aska  Ciiy  Ihililic  SchnnK 
l40:)  S7C60O 

(iradc  span 
6 S 

(>urrciu  Iniilding  capacity 

.J-N 

C'.uiTcm  building  area 
6S.000  Mjuarc  (cel 

I'otal  project  costs 
nnlhon 

(lost  per  s(|uare  loot 

Space  per  student 
14^  stpiare  li'et 

Cost  per  student 
SA4l)0 

Completion  date 
jamiarx  I'KJs 


This  uni(]ue  school 
design  incorpo- 
rates a sriidcnr 
team  plan  for  edu- 
cational (lelivciy 
with  effective  blending  of  in- 
dividual, small,  and  large 
group  learning  areas. 
Kdiicaiional  ohjeclives  in- 
chided  designing  a facilit)’  to 
enhance  the  development  of 
uiuldlc  level  education  uiili/.- 
ing  imiliidiscipliivaiy  teaming 
and  full  access  to  exjilnratoiy 
.ireas.  Staff  teams  are  hou^ed 
in  jiods  with  adjacent  leain 
planning  and  supjxiri  areas. 
Students  have  iinmediaie  ac- 
cess to  core  academic  class- 
rooms. X’isually  open  design 
.imi  clustered  moms  alhnv  for 
iin|irovcd  super\ision  and  en- 
haneetl  conintunications. 
Suitlcms  freely  move  during 
liie  flay  in  wide  corridors  that 
join  exploratory  class  areas.  ,A 
large,  open  commons  off  the 
entrance  scitcs  student  and 
comm  unit)-  aciiviiics.  ’The 
comimmity  chose  to  con- 
trilnirc  to  revitalization  of  the 
central  business  district.  'I'hc 
limited  site  suggested  a two- 
stop)-  plan  where  each  level  is 
nearly  sdl-sulficicm  lor  its 
teams’  academic  ilclivery 
needs.  'Hie  durahle  masonry 
facilii)-  includes  an  advanced 
mechanical  s)'sicm  with 
staged  boilers  and  fuel  effi- 
cient water  source  heat 
pumps.  iLxtensivc,  flexihle 


Commons 

cquijiineni  for  science,  data 
cabling,  and  technologies 
were  speeifically  designed 
with  staff  input  to  meet  cur- 
ricular objectives  and  en- 
hance edueatioral  programs. 


Lhiique,  independcnl  cost 
management  systems  pro- 
duced exem])laiy  (juality  at 
near!)-  20  percent  less  cost 
than  compaiablc  regional  l i- 
ci lilies.  ■ 


MIDDIi:  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 
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Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & Rydeen,  inc 


.Vnnstrnnp:,  I'orscth. 

Skold  ik  RvdecMi,  Inc. 

4001  OIm.ii  McMonri..!  Iliulnviu 
MimKM|jolis,  MX  554J2 

P;uil  I’.rickson 
(01.!)  ^4v^^l 

Design  tc:mi 
P;ui!  Kricks{)n 
Pniiapiil-i/i-i  .'hti  f^t 

/;K*k  jolinson 
l^roja  i 

C’.niiu  1 linncii'' 

Aiwhmwf 
I'cTiy  SMlIc  r.ihn 
Mil  b.inutd 
kiiiKN  Rie>s 
EU\tnui! 

Rniicn  C lUiulcrson 
L,inJ>ui(h'  Anhifci! 

’(I)oin.is  I Icmlnx 

IVvfCi't  ncsjyiiif 

(!l;n’k  l■'ngm^.rnnl>.  ( .o. 
Sfniilinjl 

(dient 

\nok;i'l  Icnncfnn  #1 1 

(012)  ^‘1)0-1  U)^ 

(iiade  span 
OS 

CAirrcnt  building  capacity 
1.0^0 

OuTcnt  building  area 
I 75.1)00  Mju.irc  led 

d'otal  project  costs 
Si 5.  0 million 

('ost  j)cr  square  foot 
SOI 

Space  per  suuleni 
1 07  square  tccl 

Ct>st  per  student 
S15,0W 

Completion  dale 
Scjitcmbcr  1^00 


siiidcni-  ceil- 
I iLTcd  middic 

E school  curriciiliini 

I IS  enhanced  by  in- 

JL.  lerdiseiplinaiy 

leant  houses  organi/.ed  in  do- 
plcxes  wrajiping  around  leant 
learning  areas.  Passive  sujiei  - 
\'ision  is  thus  enabled 
lor  leaimvork  in  small  aiul 
large  groups  lor  a total  of 
1 ,050  simlenis  in  six  iiouses, 
plus  one  nddilional  lloaiing 
elective  house, 

rite  master  plan  allows  j’nr 
an  additional  two  houses  lor 
an  iiliiniaic  1 .L5()  student 
popnlaiion  with  supporting 
core  I'aeilities  now  In  place, 
rcchnieal  ediu  ati(Hi  latilities 
|iro\'ide  intliviilual  learning 
Stations  rcsptmding  to  an  ex- 
ploraioty  middle  seliooi  euf' 
rieuluni,  including  hydraulics, 
roi)olies.  and  aeroil\  naniics, 
along  with  a mini-shop  and 
video  production  facility  ior 
use  1>\  all  eurrieula.  A e.deto 
I’iiiin  space  enqtloying  re 
tractable  Itleaeher  sealing 
ojicjis  to  a perlbrniaitee  area 
that  can  Ik*  partitioned  ior  use 
.)s  instnietional  ‘•pace. 

The  hnilding  can  he  easily 
/(Mied  to  aeeoinmodaic  exien- 
si\e  use  for  eomnumin'  educa- 
tion w hicli  inehides  a swim- 
niing  [)ool  with  separate  eom- 
nuiniiy-desigtiated  locker  room 
I’aeilities.  reehnology  is  incor- 
porated into  eaeli  learning  sui- 


Cofeleria/performnnce/inslruttion  space 


Entry  hall 

lion  and  olftee  area.  Icxiensive 
use  is  made  of  natural  daylight 
to  assist  interior  iliuminaiion 
and  meclianieal  systems  inef»r- 
poraie  the  latest  heat-reeo\eiy 
leclinitpies.  Safety  is  a high  pri- 
ority with  physical  separation 


o(  tar  and  Inis  tralfte  areas. 

Pi  ay  fields  were  created  as  “e\ 
terior  rooms"  eaiTcd  into  the 
MiiTounding  forest  area  that  al 
so  seiTCs  to  create  curneiilum 
opporiumiie^  l«  )V  the  siiid\  of 
ceologw  H 


A i ’A 


v'.  )?:■  j 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


GPD  Associates 


(iPI)  Assochucs 
>20  Siuith  M'.iin  Stn  ti, 

Sui(('  25.^ I 
\krun,  OIN*4Ml 

John  ( I )n(lnvit')i,  \I  \ 
‘fSU))4M-4300 

Design  team 

John  (!.  Dodov  ieh,  \\  \ 

Mitrk  S.  S.iinpck,  AlA 

Client 

N'M  ih  l\o\  alion  ( mv  Si  hooK 

k2\(>) 

Cinidc  span 

Cairrent  building  capaeitv 

l.ono 

C aiiTcni  buildinp  area 

2 sS. ()()()  MjiUlR  k i l 

Total  projeet  costs 
Sis. 7 millinii 

C!osi  })cr  .square  tom 

sro 

space  per  sriulcnt 
1 >0  Mjiiarc  tcet 

Cost  per  student 

(.'ornplctinn  date 
\u‘>lN  l0Of> 


:*  ..W.\  i 


“\Vc  sliapc  our  build- 
ings, thcM'enttcT  they 
sba[)o  us.” — Sir 
IVinxton  (2hwrbill 
Openuionally,  the  Norili 
Rnyallnn  Middle  School  cm- 
i)races  the  liindninental  c(»n- 
cepi  of"  middle  schools:  ream 
leaching.  The  two  jiods  ihai 
Hank'  ihe  eeniral  core  house 
the  traditional  academic  class- 
rooms. W ithin  each  poil  are 
team -leaching  areas  eom  •• 
p(»sed  of  lour  classr(K)ins  uiih 
a sliared  ii  iangular  space  lor 
group  education.  4 'he  central 
c\  liiidrical  mass  houses  com- 
mon facilities  useti  h\  ail 
grade  levels.  Id  an  king  t)u* 
main  emrance  are  tlie  lliu 
arts  wing  and  admniistrati«)n 
area.  'Hie  gymnasium  and 
multipurpose  room  eoiiqileie 
tlie  I’acalii) , together  with 
their  ‘.upport  areas  and  inde- 
pendent cut  ranees. 

Idiilosopliieally,  the  North 
Ro\a!ion  .Middle  Selim >I  re- 
lleeis  the  eommiinity's  history 
as  well  as  its  liitnre,  in  leniis 
of  aesthetics.  1 lisiorically. 
North  Royalton  owes  its  ori- 
gins tn  two  industries  sttine 
tpiarries  and  lumber  mills. 

"I  lierefore,  tlie  design  incor- 
porates roiigli  -hewn  masonry, 
which  ajipears  cut  away  From 
granite- like  snriaces  to  sym- 
lioli/e  the  imporianee  of 
North  Royalion's  strong  jiast, 
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AfII)l)l,KS’(;iI()()I.S 
New  Constniclion 


PEIRCE  AND  STETSON  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 


W W I ■ Rxl  I 

L Robert  Kimball  & Associoics 


I ..  KobcTt  Kimliall  Ik 
AssoiiiUi's 

I I \\’r.i  W'iisliminon  Suvci 
WVsiChcskr.l’A  I'MKO 

•\.  SiL-\L*ns  Kruu,  AlA,  PI.  ( .l-M 
u.ini 

Orsi^iT  team 

\.  Sicwns  Kni;^,  AlA,  PI* . ( .l  .\l 

in 

I iidinas  j.  \\‘of)(ls,  AlA 

Prn/fi  f . liihifcu 

I )a\  ill  I ..  Si  hr.iilci'.  \I  \ 

William  S.  ( 

1mKv,)i'.IK,iUhi.K'.  RM  P 
I'di/uaintuf  ( .'>ih/fli,ni! 

Client 

W csl  ( llu'^fi'i  \n',i  Si  hi mi 
Dismri 

ir.l())^m 

Ciradc  span 

C,  H 

( !urri.*m  huiiilini;  eajMrit  s 
1. DUO  each 

(iurreni  building  aiTa 
I iO,Sv  ',i|iiaiv  led  e.ull 

lUlilding  area  before 
acUlilion/renosaiion 
'M),n00  sipMi  e feet  eai  li 

l oial  project  costs 
SI  S.Js  imllioii  e.u  ll 

C.ost  per  sejuare  foot 

SI  K> 


Kiinbat!  \ 

Assni'i.iU's  pro 
\'itletl  ! 6 alter- 
native  plans  Ini 
tipgrading  dis 

triei  inidillc  schools.  ( )piio!is 
ranged  from  renovations  and 
alterations,  eosiijtg.Si.^  md- 
lion,  n»  the  addition  ol’ new 
nndille  schools  on  hypotheii 
cal  sites,  lor  S million. 

rile  s(  hool  district  pro|ier 
t\  and  llnancc  c'cnninlltir 
elected  to  invest  in  tin;  long 
term  solution  and  chose  a hy- 
In'id  ol  the  options.  i*oMiiig 
S.U).5  million.  Two  new'  mid- 
dle sclioi jjs  1 07, 7, m)  scpian* 
leel  eai’h  will  he  attached  to 
the  existing  _M,127  si | nan; 
feel  gyninasiunis,  wliicli  w ill 
he  lidl\'  riMimated. 

During  eonsinietion,  ilie 
existing  taeililies  will  remain 
open  and  InIK  operational. 
I’pon  eomjiletion  ol  the  pro 
ject,  the  existing  70. 000 
squ.n'e  lec't  ol  sehonls  will  lie 
demolished,  and  the  area  w ill 
he  reeonrigured  into  a new 
parking  area  anil  athletic 
fields  that  ser\e  (iolli  the 
sehool  disiriet  and  the  sur- 
rounding eoninuinity. 

In  the  design,  Kimhall  w ill 


Silo  plun 


mili/e  tiie  same  lloor  plan  lor 
both  ( r.  A.  Stetson  Middle 
Si  hool  and  I Peinr 
Middle  Scliooi.  both  schools, 
each  luoiiig  a eap,u  ily  ol 
1 ,000  students,  will  house 
grades  siv,  ses  en.  and  eight. 
Paeh  grade  w ill  he  di\  ided  in 
to  two  teams  witli  eompntet , 
eonjereiiee,  storage,  and  toilet 
faellilies.  A spine  o( Vdnea- 
lional  supjiorl  will  he  inn 
grated  so  that  ivsomves  and 
pro|pams  siieli  as  art,  tech 
iiology  cdncatioii,  lamilt  and 
consnincr  sciences,  languages, 
a till  ilte  lihrar\  medi-t  (enter 
may  he  shared  among  stu- 
dents. The  extensive  nmsie 
program  will  l>e  supported  P.\ 


three  i l.issrooiiis  with  lull  .u 
c ess  to  si.igc'.  \n  .lodiiui iiiiii 
w lih  M)0  seats  w dl  he  used  ,is 
a Luge  group  iiistnK'iioM  at  e a 
(hat  will  su|ipou  .11  me  the 
aier,  arts,  and  comiiiinm;, 
j)rogranis.  ■ 
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floor  plan 


Space  per  student 
MO  scpi.irc  IcTi 

(lost  per  stiidcMit 
SM.MO 

(iotuplclion  Date 
Sepicinher  \ 


MIDDI.F  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SHOSHONE-BANNOCK  JUNIOR/SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FORT  HALL,  IDAHO 


LA.  Oison  & Associates,  Inc. 


I . Olson  & .‘VssockUcs,  Inc, 
'^'(l  ( if. Mill  \wnur 
liflluur.,  \i  I 
I.in\  \ < )lvi|i.  1*1 

;vH 

Dcsii^n  team 
M.fiL  \.0!m.m.AI  \ 

f^n  /,\i  /•/  Inh/ft.j 

Difims  Uaniiall.  PI- 
Kick  I cii;htii<L  PI' 

f inW f:\iniii 

Mevc  P.li Mtl.lhl.  I' I 

S.V.Vi l.Urc^tUiO 

U i(K  [nim'-nn.  PI 

Ii  rr\  I 

\if . t'.nthdl  l u‘c>uii>  r^ 

Inn  ( If [ 

l.U  It  ,K.J  } t 

( liciit 

lint r m ill  itiili.ii)  \M.^n^ 

( Mf^  I ~Cifi  ' 

( iraclc  s[)an 

“ i: 

Currcni  hiiilciing  capacin 

( iurrcnt  huildinji  area 
'S.iiuO  M|iure  la  i 

I oial  proieci  costs 

^10  ^ millnnt 

(aist  pel  siiu.irc  tool 

Sjj.tce  [ler  stuiIeiU 
M 'M}(i.Uf  Inel 

( osi  per  student 

s|o,|()ii 

( ompletion  d.Uc 
( V toiler  1 


In  \o\cmlKT  die 
[{iircau  t)i  Indian 
Altai rs  in  Albuqucrcjiic, 
N.M.,  aw  al  lied  the 
comiiiissinn  for  the  dc  • 
sign  ot  a new  dO-LsUidcnt  ju- 
nior/senior  liigh  school  to 
L.A.  Olson  Associares,  l ..c, 
of  Billitigs,  Mr»nt.  d'he 
Shoshonc-Hannock  J r./Sr. 

I liirh  Scliool  is  located  on  the 
I'orr  I lall  Indian  Reservation 
in  l-'or;  I lali.  Idaho.  The  lol- 
lowmg  jToints  focus  on  the 
design  criteria  maintained 
thmiighout  this  prcTjccr. 

■ Ooninuinit)'  memhers  and 
stuilcnts  worked  with  a design 
competition  committee  on 
llonr/wall  designs  and  the  ar- 
t hitcct  [imvidcd  rcrmcinent 
so  their  designs  could  he 
placed  within  tile  pattern  Inn- 
nations. 

H 'rhe  white  school  facade 
was  chosen  to  hlcnd  with  the 
snrroimding  area  and  the 
scl'ioo!  colors  of  red,  black, 


and  white  were  incorporated 
throughout  tlie  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  building. 

■I  Native  American  bead  work 
patterns  were  incorporated  in 
the  c.xtcrior  wall  finish  using 


red,  white,  and  black  brick. 

■ A log  structure  at  the  enrr\ 
was  designed  to  relate  to  the 
early  log  dwellings  used  by 
tribal  nieiniiers  and  also  pro- 
vide a strong  visible  entrance 
to  the  laeilit}'. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  new 
facility  will  provide  a great 
learnitig  center  for  the  stu- 
dents !»f  ilie  Port  1 lall  Indian 
Resciwation  lor  man\  \earsio 
come.  ■ 
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MDDLE  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


SOUTHWEST  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
BALLWIN,  MISSOURI 

Wm.  B.  Ittner,  Inc. 


Wrn.  B,  Imicr,  Inc. 

61 1 'i'cnrh  Street.  Suite  200 
Si.  Louis,  MO  6.M01 

R(»l-.enO.  Utile,  AIA 
{.U4)  421-3542 

Design  team 
RnheriO.  Liuk  Al\ 

PriNnpitl'in-i'htir^i'/Primipitl 

Design'/' 

Marry  (jollier 
Pro/iYt  \l<w//p^rr 

Jim  Cockrell 
SihiH)!  Prinapiil 

Client 

Parkwav  School  District 
(lM)4i5-‘'3()0 

(iradT  Npan 
6-S 

CAiirent  building  eapacilv 
1.200 

Current  building  area 
14 5, ()()()  M|viare  feel 

I'mal  project  costs 
.$12  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SS3 

Space  per  student 
121  stjUiire  feet 

Cost  per  student 
.$10, 000 

(amipletion  dale 
I'.ill  1005 


he  challenge  was 
to  create  a unique 
learning  environ- 
nicm  for  a new 
proiotN'jiical  mid- 
dle scltooi  tliai  integrates  willi 
die  existing  edementary  and 
high  school  campus.  The  solu- 
doii  was  to  nestle  the  145,000 
square- foot  .school  into  the 
surrounding  woods,  using  the 
natural  site  features  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  liuilding. 

Designed  to  meet  tlie  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  middle 
school’s  iiisiruciional  jii'ogTaiii, 
grades  6-8  arc  organi/.ed  in 
“limises.”  F.acli  grade  lc\el  lias 
its  (nni  idcnrjh*  through  three 
distinct  building  segmciiiN. 
The  three  lionscs  form  a l’- 
sluiped  amfiguration  around 
shared  speeiaky  areas  such  as 
the  library,  foreign  language 
lab,  and  industrial  leehnology' 
lab.  4'lie  unique  color  selienies 
and  smaller  scale  of  the  houses 
help  to  create  a sense  of  coin- 
muniry.  making  the  1,200- 
siudent  school  feci  more  inti- 
mate. 

Skylights  ami  clerestory 
windows  provide  natural  light 
througlioiit  the  Iniildiiig,  cre- 
aiiiig  an  open,  aiiy  learning 
environment.  A 12,000- 
Mjuare-fooi  snuleiu  commons 
area  serves  as  the  entrance  to 
the  school,  liinehrooni,  audi- 
torium, and  eonimuniiy-use 
space,  riic  enmnions  extends 
through  the  building  onto  an 
outdoor  terrace,  whii  h over- 


Silc  plan 


Siudent  and  community  entry 


Multiuse  student  commons 


looks  the  garden  ponds,  rock-  of  the  natiii  al  site  features, 
outcroppings,  and  woods  used  the  new  faciliy  stiiiiidatcs 
for  the  school’s  cxphiraton’  learning  in  an  inviting,  nur- 

leariiing  jirograiii.  luring,  ami  ehilcl-ecnieral  en- 

I hrnugh  the  iiieorj)oration  vimmnent,  ■ 
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MIDDLF  SCHOOLS 
New  Construcrion 


SYLVANIATIMBERSTONE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SYLVANIA,  OHIO 

Stough  and  Stough  Architects 


Slough  ;iml  Stough  Architects 
42*16  Svlvnnin  Avenue 
‘loledo.  Oil  4^623 

Cm  in  A.  SjouuIu  A1  A 
(41'/)4"v2:q 

Design  team 
( j’.iig  A.  Stough,  Af  A 
Priniiptil- ifh< '.baryte 

Mary  L.  Cilmsacki.  Al  A 
Prufcct . \rihitCi  t 

l^)luTi  1'.  Slough,  AI A 

SjHilfluttlUih 

Client 

S\  Ivaiiia  Schools 
(416)  SSS-'0()U 

(j'rade  span 
6-S 

(Airrcnt  building  capacitv 
"OO 

(Current  building  area 
103, 100  square  I'eei 


The  educational 
spcci  heat  ions 
called  lor  a class- 
room arrange- 
meiu  usable  as  a 
traditional  junior  higli  school 
and  iulapiablc  to  middle 
school  core  classroom  cdus- 
ters  in  the  Future.  In  re- 
sponse, our  design  created  six 
clusters  oF  cla.ssnxMns — each 
with  a science  classroom  and 
three  traditional  classrooms. 
All  ciassnjoms  arc  individual- 
ly accessible  From  the  main 
corridor,  hut  also  connected 
togevlier  with  a (.^eiurum  or 


rmal  project  costs 
Vi  million 

CA)st  per  s(|uare  Foot 
.SS*' 


Space  per  student 
1 4s  square  feet 

C'.ost  per  student 
S12.S57 

Completion  date 
August  1967 


lUI 


Site  plan 


small  group  classrofun  lor  iji- 
terna!  ciiridation  ami  com- 
puter sfiuiies,  'readier  oFllccs 
ami  science  preparation 
ro(wns  are  included  in  each 
cluster. 

buikling  securin'  For  alter 
school  hours  activities  \\  as  al- 
so an  important  design  con- 
sideration. d’he  Iniililing  lay- 
out provides  lor  n\o  levels  oF 
limitetl  huiiding  access  con- 
trolled h\-  gates  and  internal 
doors,  and  cadi  providing 
conforming  lire  exit  routes. 
Alter  hours  occiipanis  can  he 
limiteil  to  the  g\-miiasiuin  aiul 


locker  moms  only  or  guiuia- 
siuiii,  caFeteria,  art  mom.  tedi 
pre[),  anti  iiiiisie  suite  onl)'. 
'I'lie  nvo-stor\’  classroom 
wing  can  be  secured  From  the 
remainder  of  tlie  huiiding. 

Fctlcralist  style  architec- 
ture was  chosen  h\'  the  hoarti 
of  education  to  retleci  the 
traditional  values  of  the  com- 
niuiiity.  Sand  moM  lace 
brick:,  limestone  quoins  and 
linids,  coiumnctl  entrances, 
white  aluminum  trim,  ami  • 
shingled  roots  were  al!  cho- 
sen For  their  long  life  ami  low 
maintenance.  ■ 


Second  door  plan 


Exterior  rendering 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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tBP/Arcliitccturc 
2300  Newport  Boulcviinl 
Newport  Beacli.  CA  92663 

Anne  Ijiiarcr 
{“14)6:3-V^00 

Design  learn 
\l:in  )•.  Smith,  Al\ 
Pi\’$uknt/Sam>r  Pdmnr 

Anthon\  DePaola 
Pru/i'it  .3  Lniif^cr 

Client 

Fontana  Unideil  Sch<»ol  Disuiit 
(909) 337-5000 

Ciraclc  span 
6-S 

Current  building  eapaein 

I. or  3 

Current  building  area 
8^,276  Mpiarc  feel 

I'otal  project  costs 
S12.8  milhnn 

C!osi  per  stptarc  foot 
S154 

Space  per  student 
“8  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
SI  1.974 

Complelitjn  dale 
Sepicinher  1996 


The  priman'  ttoal 
of  Harp,’ S; 
^Fruman 
Middle  School 
in  Fontana, 

C All  if.,  was  to  provide  an 
environment  that  ma.vJnii/.cs 
opportunities  for  student.',  to 
achieve.  ”l'o  meet  diis 
objective,  indi\  idtiai 
classrooms  arc  locatctl  in 
groupings  that  allow  teachers 
with  common  student 
populations  U)  be  in  close 
proximity  to  cadi  t)fhcr. 

I'bcsc  academic  “families'’  for 
i n t c rd  i sci pi  i n a ry  c 1 ii ^t  c rs 
rclatcil  to  each  grade  level. 
W’hcn  a lamiK’  for  cveiy 
Lfr.ulc  is  broiigbt  together, 
they  form  a ‘School  within  a 
vcliool.” 

4'lic  new  middle  sdnud 
c<  aains  83,276  square  feet 
for  l,iK)()  students  in  two 
idcmical  300-suidcni  “schools 
uiihin  a school."  'Fhe  facility 
or  ga  n i /.at  i ( ) n a 1 c( ) n cep  t 
responds  to  both  ilic  program 
g(jai  and  strong  nortJicrl\- 
Santa  Ana  winds.  Building 
elements  are  aligned  linearly 
on  the  east-west  axis  to 
shelter  the  interior  courtyard 
sjiaccs.  Placed  at  each  ciui  of 
these  sjuncs  arc  the  academic 
d.psrooin  grnu[)inirs. 

Hiscciing  the  spines  at  an 
angle  is  an  architect  lira  1 
accent  wall  tliat  intersects  the 


itJMAN  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

ADM)H18TRATtOH 


■"jt.iT’. 


J 


main  public  demcnis,  the 
library,  the  imilh purpose 
room,  and  the  gv'mnasium. 
Fhi.s  siruclure  forms  a public 
path  that  is  balanced  at  each 
end  liv  the  library  and  the 
ampliit heater.  'Hic  new 


school  was  tlesigncii  to 
support  fiber-optic 
coiiiimiiiicaiions.  .All 
classrooms  arc 
interconnected,  and  all 
instructors  b.uc  access  to  die 
Inicnict.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


BAD  AXE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAD  AXE,  MICHIGAN 

Wakely  Associates  Mt.  Pleasant,  Inc. 


U akcly  /Vssociatcs 
Alt.  Pleasant,  Inc. 

IMS,  .Main  Street 
Mr.  PleasiHir,  .Ml 

Inhn  P.  Jensen,  ,\1A 
VM7)773-W^ 

Design  team 
John  P.  Jensen,  .\1A 
Pri/ieip/i/ZDcsi^/icr 

I Iiirold  M.  Bong,  .M.\ 

Prq/i\'(  . Irchucit 

Jnlin  \\.  Hans,  AlA 

. {sSOtitlfe  Dt'Sii^lhT 

FarKi.  Harinuin.Jr.,  PK 
.1  h'ihtwmil  Ku^inar 

Dion  Di.xnn,  PK 
lUi'Ctriail  En^hh'cr 

Mae.Millan  .Assoeiato 
Strnauni} 

(4icnt 

BaJ  .V\e  Public  ScIkkjIs 
(Si 7)  260-W^S 

Grade  span 

C'.urrenl  building  capacitv 
600 

C^urrent  building  area 
1().^,.S0()  stjiiare  teel 

Total  project  costs 
SS.l  1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Space  per  student 
172  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI3, 522 

Ciomplcrion  dare 
I)eeeml)er,10‘;5 


Site  plan 


T 


he  new  Bad 
Axe  High 
School  is  a 
com  prehen. si  ve 
ninth  through 
12iirgrade  secondaiy  facility 
designed  for  easy  acce.ss  to  in- 
dividual student  needs  includ- 
ing computers,  research  ma- 
terials, distance  learning,  and 
more.  'The  cHicient  use  of 
space  provides  anijilc  areas  for 
indcpcnclent  learning,  recre- 
ation, fine  arts  performance, 
technical  education,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  supjuirt  staff, 
h is  also  the  communin’  and 
euhiiral  center  for  this  area. 

I'hc  educational  goal  was 
U)  provide  the  conimunii}’ 
with  a current,  c.spandablc, 
and  [lexihlc  facility  to  serve 
existing  and  future  needs, 
rile  construction  goal  was  to 
luiild  prudently  with  quality 
masonry  and  steel  slojied  rool 
construction.  I'inishcs  were  to 
he  first  functional,  and  sec- 
ond, cconomicalK’  justifiable. 

A nenvorked  system  of 
voice,  video,  and  data  com- 
tmmication  connect  all  learn- 
ing and  support  space  to  the 
building’s  physical,  lech no- 
logical.  and  s\inl)olic  imb:  the 
media  center.  I'uture  plans  in- 
clude networking  to  udicr 
district  buildings. 

Aesthetically,  a sharp  con- 
trasting o(  color  iti  the  hrick 
facade,  s\iiiheiic  stucco,  and 
gla/.cd  ceramic  tile  symboli/es 
tile  warm  and  active  learning 
environtnchi  withiti  the  com- 
plex. The  facility  includes  a 
large  media  center,  comjuiier 
labs,  a three-court  gymnasi- 
um uiih  2,200  seats,  four  sci- 
ence laboratories  wiili  indi- 
vidual project  areas,  a large 
siudeni  centcr/cafctoriimi, 
and  labs  for  technology  and 
business  education.  It  also  in- 
cludes classrooms  for  lan- 
guage arts,  speech,  foreign 
languages,  social  suidics. 


Entry  foyer 

math,  special  education,  art, 
life  skills,  and  music.  Scparaic 
administrative,  guidance,  and 
staff  planning  areas  arc  (iro- 
vided.  Locker  rootns  for 
physical  education  and  athlet- 
ics plus  a large  wciglu  traiti- 
ing  room  are  also  included. 

The  ccniraiiy  located  me- 
dia ceiiier  accommodates  the 
indcj:)cmleni  stiidcm  learning 
inherent  in  current  high 
school  phihisopliy  through 
Iree  access  to  various  comput- 
er areas,  project  work  rooms, 
and  casual  reading  and  work 


areas.  New  technologies  for 
distance  learning  and  Cd)- 
ROxM  access  arc  also  accom- 
inodaietl.  Isnerg)’  eflicieni 
wimlows  transtnii  nauiral 
light  to  compliment  a system 
ot  modcrti  indirect  lighting. 
Fumishings,  equipment,  and 
colors  harmoni’/.e  to  create  a 
warm  environment,  'The  me- 
dia center  conijilex  is  de- 
sigticil  to  enhance  visual  ac- 
cess for  staff  as  well  as  com- 
fort ior  the  user. 

Dual  use  of  die  cafetorium 
for  performance  sealing  and 
cafeteria  seating  rcllects  the 
toiniminiiy's  paramount  need 
for  group  meeting  space,  pre- 
sentation space,  and  fine  arts 
jicriormance  space.  Located 
next  to  the  lymnasium  cen- 
ter, the  cafetorium  provides 
the  ancillary'  s|)acc  needed  for 
special  events,  fl 


Exterior 
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I nCH  SCHOOLS 
Xt;\v  Construction 


Symmcs  Maini  & 
AlcKcc/W'insor  Faric\- 
«t)l  Nicollci  Alall,  Suite  l^'iOO 
\linncii|)t»!is,  M\ 

Ruhanl  '1'.  lLinc\ . I'AIA 
(6LM  -^654 

Perkins  \ Will 
> ^(}  W alusli  \\etiue. 

Suite  *.600 

('hicam).  lllmojs  6061 1 
August  Oatiaglia,  A1  \ 

I*rojit!  D/yutor 
iU2)  ''W-(r“0 

Design  teani 
Symnies  Maiiil  \ 

McKee  A\'insor  l'‘.inc\ 

Prime,  hrhiitvi 

kicli.H'il  r.  ! anc\ , k \l  \ 

Prnji  t i 

J.inies  (!»)\.  AI  \ 

Pnn>  tji.ii . h'lhitir! 

Mark  l>eekin.in.  l-i  \ 

/V'Viv/ . Inhih'if 
1 1.UTV  Olsen.  M\ 

Projivi  Ard'ti'.i! 

RiilLml  l)uiresne 
Pritjut  (.'oordnuhii 

^ie\e  Sannenum 

( .>iihirife!ii‘H . lifnnnhtr.iU'.n 
Ran!  K.irasneli 

(.'oih'!rt{i  tii>n  !)in  nmt'nf< 

IVrkiiis  \ Will 
August  Battaglia.  \I  \ 

Pn'iiYi  Diru  ln) 

Janu's  V\  I I'uls.  M \ 

P>  ■ {rnim/fh'i  -Plmner 

William  Bniluker.  K\l\ 

Pfiinjicr/Proy^jiimmvr 

Ralph  Johnson.  1'  \1  \ 

Prim  if\il  })i  <ii>;/hr 

1 out  .Mo/ina,  Al.A 
Jem' Johnsoji,  AlA 
('.hris  ! iaie,  RA 
I\’gg^'  1 loHiiian.  A 
. lrthitut> 

I'.ncksen  kJhson  iS:  Associates.  Inc. 
•\  h'>  hmiuiin  Jcttrh  I/I  I './ijfifh  t r 

Me\er,  Borgiivan  tS;  Johnson.  Iiu. 
Stntcttinil  /'?/g///t  trv 


ARLINGTON  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

Symmes  Maini  & McKee/Winsor  Faricy  in  association  with  Perkins  & Will 


^ ~|g — Ik- "scliool 

n within  a school" 

I concept  tos- 

B tercel  the  design 

...M  I of  the  .Arlington 
Senior  I ligh  School,  the  sec- 
ond largest  iirhan  high  school 
located  within  iItc  Saint  Paul 
Public  School  District.  'The 
school  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  coninumity’s  goal  ttf 
providing  irs  diverse  student 
l)ody  with  a (piality  education 
that  has  practical  ajtjtlicaiions. 
rile  facility  was  conceived  in 
support  of  a reinvented  ciir- 
ricuhiin  that  focuses  on  life- 
long learning  to  hclji  make 
students  more  cmployahlc 
during  their  school  \ ears  and 
a her  gi\uluation. 

rile  plans  lor  tlic  construc- 
tion oftlie  new  school  includ- 
ed a broad-based  use  ot  motl- 
eni  lechnolog)  and  the  iiicor- 


(dient 

Si.  Paul  Public  Sciu*(ils 
t6i:i  J:S--!6S4 

(hade  span 
D 

(durem  building  eapacit) 

:,nno 

('uiTcnt  building  area 
' "U.nt'P  S(|uarc  Icci 

I'otal  project  costs 

inilhoii  unchides  lumiturv 
and  cnuipmcnt) 

(d)sr  per  square  foot 
SIO^' 

Space  per  student 
1S5  M|uare  led 

Cost  per  student 
SPA4>' 

(dmiplehon  date 
Septemher  P>'Y) 


poraiion  of  a wide  range  of 
elective  areas.  Design  provi- 
sions were  made  to  acconi- 
moilate  a variety  of  teacliiiig 
eiivimninents  and  scliedules 
to  allow  for  instruction  that 
rccogni/cs  different  learning 
and  teacliiiig  styles. 

1 lie  school  is  diviilal  into 
four  Innctionally  distinctive 
/ones.  Zone  One  eoniprises 
live  ninth  and  10th  gratlc 
“houses,"  each  one  serving 
20(1  stiulents  with  classrooms, 


laliora Tories,  study  space,  cen- 
tral gathering  span*,  .md  lac 
iiltv  office  and  prep  areas. 
Separate  atriums,  with  stu- 
dent lockers  at  gminid  level, 
orient  the  interior  oi  the 
house;  teachers’  work  spaces 
overlooking  the  airnini  allow 
for  studiuit  superv ision  .iiul 
Hniritv . On  the  exterior, 
each  house  is  expressed  with 
Its  own  kleiititv  and  proviiles 
clear  eirenlation  in  and  out  ol 
the  houses.  Zone  I’vvo  senes 
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Independent  study  area 

Q/-) 
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hk;h  schools 

Interior  Designs 


Smith  Ottaiaiu)  Archil  eels 
1 1 1m  1th  Avenue 
\eu  Vork.NV  1000^ 

Design  team 

Ralph  A.  Otiai.uK) 

Pnuaptd 

(2i:) 

M.  Kaiheryn  Devlin 
Projea  An  hi  tea 

John  .Maeko\  ie 
Joan  l.eihnun 

Client 

Baldwin  School  Disu  iei 

(516)3:7-'^267 

Grade  span 
‘M2 

Fotal  project  costs 
S3A  million 

Completion  date 
Ocioher 


Sile  plan 


BALDWIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BALDWIN,  NEW  YORK 

Smith  Ottaiano  Architects 


Baldwin  1 ligh  School 
w as  consii'iictcd  in 
the  1950s.  In  1965, 
a major  lhree-slor\’ 
expaiision  creaied 
additional  classroom  space.  In 
19S9,  the  school  district  ap- 
proachctl  Smith  Ottaiano 
Architects  to  help  sedve  the 
longstanding  prolilem  of  hav- 
ing their  u idely  recognized 
hitth  school  science  curricn- 
liim  loc'ated  in  two  separate 
and  miiotc  areas  of  the 
sprawling  building. 

Smith  Ottaiano  Architects, 
working  closely  with  the 
school  administrators,  dc|Yart- 
mciu  chairs,  and  laaill)',  de- 
\ eloped  a , Master  iMan  for  the 
consolidation  and  reloc’ation 
of  major  curricuium  fnne- 
lions.  d'liis  resulted  in  tJie  ue- 
at  ion  ol  14  new  science  laho- 
ratories  and  teaching  spaces 
ckisiered  on  nvo  adjoining 
iloors;  three  new  art  studios;  a 
{)hotograj)h\-  lab  and  dark 
room;  new  Rnglish  and  math 
classrooms;  and  tlic  complete 
renovation  oftlie  home  eco- 
nomics wing,  inclnding  a new 
lood  lal)  ami  a sewing  lab. 

Also  included  in  the  projeei 
was  the  provision  for  the 
pb\sically  disabled  access  to 
the  1965  addition  In  a new  el- 
e\  aior,  the  enclosing  of  open 
brcczcwa)’s  separating  Iniild- 
ing  wings,  aiul  the  inclusion  of 
a \idco  and  data  distribution 
sysicm  within  the  renovated 
areas. 

Fn  total,  more  than  5S,0n0 
square  feet  of  educational 
space  was  [ilanned  and  reno- 
vated in  tiiis  project. 

Const niciion  was  fasi- 
tracked  and  planned  lormini- 
iiuim  intornijnion  of  school 
sclu’diiles.  It  began  in  k'cl)niai'\' 
1992,  uitli  selected  areas,  and 
was  completed  and  fully  occu- 
pied in  ( )clober  19‘^2  at  a cost 
of  $5.5  million.  ■ 


Technical  drawing  room 


Science  room 
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Hic;n  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


FRANKLIN,  TENNESSEE 

Eari  Swettsson  Associates 


F.arl  Swenssoti  A.ssociiUes 
2 100  \\  cst  ['  nd  Avenue, 

Miitc  1200 

\-.ish\illc/r\  r20^ 

( >,11  hv 

(Ob')  i20.<M4^ 

Desi^  ream 

Karl  S.  Swcnssoii,  !■'  \IA 

/ V viapal-ifi- C7*i/rt>f /.Vt  v//t '/•  / )i 

lAiviil  I [iiffman,  AlA 
h'o/rri  Anhifirt 

Chris  R(jss.  AIA 
Sitf  Ohrn’titm 

Client 

Ihiulc  (trnumi  \c.ulnnv 
(615) 704-3501 

Cirade  span 
o-i: 

('iirrent  huildiiig  capacity 
3S0 

Cun  cm  Imikling  area 
^O.OOO  s(]uaiT  icet  ctliicaiinn 
Iniilding'' 

50,(100  square  feel  gyniiv.isiimi 

Koial  project  cc)sts 
,Sl6.5  million 

(k)St  per  square  foot 
SI  65 

Space  per  student 
26 5 square  leel 

Cost  per  studem 
S43,421 

Completion  date 
June  1006 


Battle  ( d'oimtl 

Academy  (H(tA),  a 
private  college 
preparatory  school, 
has  i)cen  an  educa- 
tional leader  fe.r  more  than 
100  years.  Space  rcsmViions 
wouldn’t  permit  growth  at  the 
old  campus,  so  grades  0 
through  12  were  moved  to  a 
new  location. 

4 he  master  jdau  for  the  55- 
aere  site  called  for  six  l.njiid- 


iugs  arranged  around  a cen- 
tral t]uailraiigle.  Academies 
are  located  in  three  classroom 
luiildiiigs  with  a total  of 
50,000  sLjuare  feet.  1 liston 
and  l\nglish  classrooms,  lae- 
uliy  t)f(ices,  and  studem  re- 
strooms oeeujn*  the  central 
huildmg;  the  maih/foreign 
language  building  has  seven 
classrooms;  and  the  science 
iiuilding  houses  physics,  hiol- 


Central  locker  orea 


ogy,  and  cliemisin’,  each  with 

V ■ ( 

its  owfi  lecture  room,  lab,  of- 

mil 

Ilec,  ami  storage  sjiaee. 

On  the  east  side  of  the 

(jiiad,  tlie  student  center  (*on- 

tains  offices,  a cafciorium 

u iili  (lining  lor  300  and  as- 
sembly sjjaee  for  600,  and 
space  lor  music,  an,  speech, 
and  drama.  The  50,000- 
si|uarc-fooi  s[)ons  and  Illness 
center  includes  a 2,000-seai 
gt-ninnsiuin  with  facilities  for 
haskcthall,  volleyball, 
wrestling,  and  liiness  training. 

4'eaeliing  ^imlems  tlie  skills 
to  excel  at  BCiA  and  heyf>nd, 
the  lihrary/adininistration 
eeitter  offers  the  latest  in  !i- 
hrary  teclinolog)'.  A centra! 
area  for  student  lockers  en- 
courages interaeiion  helween 
upper  ami  lower  elassinen. 

(den  h'.cho,  an  LSOOs  resi- 
dence on  the  N'ational  Register 
ol  I lisiorie  Idnecs,  is  also  j)ari 
of  the  IKdA  campus.  Fiiiuis  an 
being  raised  lor  its  reiio\  ati^ 
for  adiuinistrali\e  use.  ■ 


Entrance  inferior 


44. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


CAMPBELL  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA,  KENTUCKY 

Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 


Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc, 
1014  \'ine  St  reel.  Suite  J 100 
( '/inciiinaii,  ()]  1 4520J 

I\cvin  Kreu/,  \\.\ 

Design  team 
Kevin  Kreii^,  .-VIA 
. Ird'in-i  r 

I ('0 'Toman,  \I  \ 

Tom  I'crnande/,  A1  \ 

Mark  ( ,'osiello 
I.isn  Ingler! 

Paiti  Sumner 
Inicnur 

Client 

( iampliell  ( bounty  School 
District 

(rj06)o3>-2r’a 

(irade  span 

C'urrcni  luiilding  eapaein- 
L450 

Current  building  area 
200. ()()(!  sijuare  leet 

'Total  project  costs 
SIS. 7 million 

Cost  per  scpiare  idol 

Sso 

Space  per  student 
144  stpurc  I eel 

Ca>st  per  student 
S12.000 

(minpletion  date 
\ugnst  and  \pnl  P^‘^0 


Si 


I 1 

L. 


u * 


Site  plan 


Campbell  ( .oiimy 
I ligh  School  tic- 
lit  ers  on  the  di- 
reciivc  to  jjrovidc 
a ('ost-etleetive 
building  design  tor  the  dis- 
trict and  an  advanced  learning 
cnvimnnieMU  Tor  die  snuients. 
Througlioni  the  school  ilierc 
is  a iicavy  emphasis  t>n  com- 
puter icchnolog)’.  The  school 
lias  10  science  labs  wiib  sepa- 
rate Icciiire/lab  areas  for 
clicmistry,  physics,  aiul  hiolo- 
gv.  b.vciy  classroom  is 
cc]uippcd  w'itii  a telephone,  a 
video  monitor,  and  an  in- 
frared remotc-eontml  device 
»o  operate  the  scliooTs  stale- 
of-t!ie-an,  baseband  metlia- 
reirieval  svstein. 

The  .sehooTs  interior  is  en- 
hanreil  by  briglu  colors  aiul 
natural  light.  ( ilass  block 
opens  up  the  main  cturancc, 
providing  an  inviting  public 
space  and  bigblighiing  the 
ttvo-siorv  media  center.  An 
open  conn  yard,  visible  from 
tlic  school’s  major  entrances, 
is  a Tncal  point  ot  the  Iniild- 
ing.  Located  in  the  center  of’ 
the  school,  olf  the  cafcicria, 
the  couriyard  brings  naiiiral 
light  into  the  school's  inteiT 
or.  It  can  he  used  as  an  oui- 


Courtyord 


door  learning  environment 
and  oilers  siiulents  the  oppnr- 
timitt  to  enjoy  lunch  o;il- 
(loors. 

In  aiiililion  to  the  abo\  c 
leainrcs,  the  iiigh  school  also 
lielivcTcii  an  attractive  lioiiom 
line  to  the  district.  The  build- 
ing’s cl'llcicnt  tlcsign  cMiabled 
the  ilisirict  to  budget  a large 
ainouni  for  icchuology  anil 
jirocccd  with  a 750-seai  aiuli- 
toriuin  additloTT  several  year’s 
ahead  ol  .schedule.  'The  adili- 
tion,  wbieb  includes  a full- 
liciglii  stage  suitable  for  coin- 
mumiy  jU’odiu  tions,  was 
complcletl  in  the  spring  ol 
IW).  ■ 
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MnrrhlQQT 
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HIGII  SCHO()I.S 
Ren()v:ili()ns/Ad(litions 


AI. SC’ Archil cc’ts,  PS 
Jo?  \.  \\  ashinucnn,  IMOf) 
Spoknnc,  \\’  \ ‘iojO  i 

( Cjinr.Kl 

(^00)  H.?S-Km.S 

Ocsi”!!  team 
(r.ir\  DimuKMlic 

Pniiiifutf-n}  ('htuxt 
( j ;nu  ( ;<mr;ul 
ProitVf 

I ).u id  Sh«ii  klc\ 

Pfo/cJ . IrJ'ilui 

\l.iri<;  1 IAliimjm 
Intu  tar  r 

-MructutMl  Dcsiiiii  \\\ 

Sf!  Hi  fUiiil  I /•' 

I hom;i‘»  ( icr.ird  iS:  Vssnn.iti  '. 
Mcil'tHUutl  i\ny^!nccr\ 

1)1'  1 I'lccincal  ( jmsiilt.iiUN 
I hi  hit. il  I'niiwitn 

(iiicnt 

( !hcnc\  Sch<ir»l  l)i*»irui  f/?/i0 
(M)0)  :?^'-^:o^ 

(inulc  span 

0 i: 

(durciu  luiilcliiit'  capacity 
l.O'iO 

( ain'cnl  lniil(lin|r  area 

1 ~6.>‘*0  Mj-.iarc  Icct 

Building  area  hdbre 
ad{liiion/rcn<)\  alinn 
SO.OOO  si|ii.nv  feet 

Tolal  project  eosts 
Si 2. million 

C'aisl  per  stjuare  foot 

s:t) 

Space  per  studeiu 
lOS  scpiai'c  feel 

('a)sl  pet  studeiu 
SI  1.761 

(lompletion  date 


Site  plan 


CHENEY,  WASHINGTON 

ALSO  Architects;  PS 


^nr  67  \cais,  I’ainilics 
in  (dtenc)’.  Wash., 
have  iiccn  senrd  In 
a sc  hool  s\sieni  ih.u 
provides  an  educa- 
lionai  experience  which  cuhni- 
naics  in  a single  coninuinii}' 
high  school  I'he  original 
hiiilding  was  replaced  in  1062 
with  the  hiiilding  dial  was  the 
siiliicci  oldiis  ninderni/.aiion. 

The  1062  lacilii y.  wliich 
was  expanded  in  107S,  scr\  ed 
as  a ihree-ycar  high  school. 

"I'll is  project’s  primary  olijix’- 
li\  e uas  lo  aceomniodaie 
grades  0- 1 2 as  pari  of  a dis- 
i riel -wide  rcc  unriguralion. 
Olhcr  iniportani  goals  includ- 
ed I he  accommodation  ol  eur- 
reni  and  fimirc  icchnolog\ , 
and  ihe  enclosure  ol  sjiace  he- 
lucen  live  hiiildings  in  a way 


Front  entry 


Auditorium 

that  waseasil\  understood  and 
supervised. 

The  design  leain  sought 
ways  to  lake  ad\antage  ol’ ex- 
isting characteristic's.  '1  he  loop 
Corridor  s\  sic‘in  in  the  original 
im'iin  huildmgsuggested  dial  a 
larger  loop  could  he  used  as  a 
device  lo  rcorgani/c  spaces.  I’y 
nuning  ihe  entrance  lo  ilic 
soulii,  a student  commons  uas 
developed  that  crossed  the  cir- 
culation loop  in  tuo  places  and 
connected  ihccmrancc:  with 
major  activity  airas. 

One  ot  the  most  imponaiu 
issues  addressed  uas  the  con- 
tinuation ol  -a  liigli  (juahly  c'ur- 
ricuhim  during  construction. 
Construction  documents 
clcarh  dcllncd  phasing  rc- 
c]iiircmcius  toauiid  conflic  t 
hetucen  academic  and  con- 
struciion  activitw  ■ 


.'?■*!  a 
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inGiisai()oi.s 

New  Consti'uction 


PFLUGERVILLE,  TEXAS 

SHW  Group,  Inc. 


SnV\'  (^roup,  Inc. 

4101  Mcl'  wcii,  Sink’  ^00 
IXilU  TX:*^2^4 
Willi.nn  1 . 1 ^nu  IIS 
i:i4):'0Mn)() 

Oesig  ii  l CM  111 
(i.in  Keep 
Pmiiipiil-n/  Chiin^i 

'Tom  Oeliier 
Pi'nJCi  / Ll filial  r 

•\ii(l\  Tnmu'll 

Projiii  . InPift'i! 

( i;ir\  1 .mill 
Pni/trf  I r 
( iml'-l'K  k 
Shiulunil  r.fipiHttr 

Buck  1 leiuln\ 

Mi  ih, nihil!  C Plii/i/hi}\>^ 

jnii  R;lllill,  Al\{‘ls  Assnei.lU'^ 
{'lt\  miiil 

Ivindy  !\(isc 

/^/Z/ki  'T’/V/c  /.S’/.)  fhnUn)-:^  DiinU  i 
CllicMU 

Bllimerulle  liulepemlcnt  Sehnni 
Distriei 

Pi:):Sl-4h0 

(ir-rulc  span 
o-i: 

( ajrreni  luiildinj;  capacity 
1,400 cure;  kuiliiies  lor 

C'urrenl  Biiiulinj’  area 
1S0.^4S  si]u.i!V  feet  c.u  ii 

I oUi!  project  costs 
SUi.N  million 

Caisl  pci-  stjuarc  futM 
Ss' 

Space  per  sludem 
1 ^ ^ Mjiiare  led 

(lost  pc'"  student 
SI  1,003 

('(nnj)lciion  date 
March 


Pllui^cr\  illc 

Indcpcndcni  School 
District  is  a rapidly 
|>mu iiur  sclinol  dis- 
trick  'I1ic  architect’s 
as.si^niiteni  was  to  dcsipn  a 
second  hi[^h  school  that 
would  initialh'  accommodate 
ninth  i^rade  only,  I)iii  would 
acconimodaic  all  four  pradcs 
within  hmr  years.  4'hc  Iniild- 
inp  s initial  desii^n  was  to  lie 
(or  a capacit)'  of  1 ,000  stu- 
dents with  iiliimaic  enroll- 
ineiit  of  2,200  students.  Core 
{.iciliiics  were  to  he  designed 
lor  expansion,  and  therefore, 
the  lihran . t lilting  area,  a ltd 
gyniitasiuni  had  to  he  de- 
signed as  such. 

Although  a hcautiful  site,  it 
sloped  appro.\imatcl\  60  feet 
I rout  the  street  to  a waterway 
at  the  rear.  The  district's  pro- 
gram retjuired  that  many  e.\ 
istingoak  trees  on  the  site  lie 
sa\ed  even  though  footliali 
and  stilt  ha!  I It  elds  were  also 
retiuiretl.  I’he  slope  o(  the  site 
was  aecoinmodateil  hy  de- 
signing current  and  iuture 
elassroonts  iitlo  wings  that 
eoulti  he  ramped  to  provitle  a 
floor  consistent  with  the  site 
slope,  d'lte  oak  trees  along  the 
rear  ol  tite  site  were  saved, 
making  a hcaiililul  haektirop 
to  the  main  Iniilding. 

.\s  ihe  decision  was  made 
early  in  the  design  process  to 
design  the  high  school  for  the 
2.20()-studeiu  eapaeity,  the  ar- 
chitects deleted  the  ptirtion 
ol  the  huilding  dial  was  not 
needed  to  jirovide  a school  de- 
simied  lor  1 ,000  suideius.  ■ 


Caletoria 
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HIGH  S(:H()()LS 
New  (ionstrucrion 


Desoto  high  school 
Desoto,  Kansas 

The  Hollis  & Miller  Group;  inc. 


rhe  I foUis  ik  Miller  (innip,  Inc. 
>000 \V.  <h‘th  Sireei.Suiie  100 
Prairie  \’i!laue,  KS  C\C)2i)7 
(«ail  I'.ns/ 

042-61 11 

Dcsi[:rn  le.un 

Kirk  C.  I lonicr,  AI  \ 

Ken  C iraliam,  AIA 
Projvit  Designer 

( irei,^  Seliiller,  1\  \ 

I'lvjirf . lirhircil 

(Mienl 

DeSoio  I'nilled  St  hnol  Dwrin 

\ek2?2 

{01<n'K3-8.0)0 

(iradc  span 

v-12 

C^urreiU  building  capaeil) 

TS(I,  expandable  lo  1,000 

( Airrenf  building  area 

108,800  Mjuare  feet 

'Polal  project  costs 

S^.d!  million 

(lost  per  s(|iiarc  loot 

S68 

Space  per  student 
14^  st|iiarc  Icct 

(lost  per  smdeiu 

S0.880 

(loniplction  date 


One  of  several  pi'o- 
jccis  in  a ,S15  mil- 
lion bond  releren- 
(Inin,  the  new  higlt 
sclioo!  for  this 
rapidly  growing  district  was 
dcsigneil  to  serw  grades  0 -12 
with  a ca|Tacity  of  7 50  stn  - 
dcius,  capable  (j1  being  e\ 
paneled  to  1,000.  d'hc  new 
(wo-siorv  building  was  con- 
st meted  ad f went  to  the  exist- 
ing high  school,  which  will 
become  a middle  school.  1 he 
inasim*  plan  of  the  site  ulti- 
ma tel  \ iiu  hules  a new  ele- 
mcmaiy  scdiool  ami  features  a 
lO-atTc  outdoor  nature  area. 

The  new  higli  school  is  de- 
tincd  l)v  two  intersecting  cir- 
cnialion  '‘spines,”  bright  and 
air\  v\  ith  natnral  light,  wiiich 
divide  the  school  into  four 
ipiadrants,  witli  distinct  iden- 
iitics  charactcri/.cd  hy  the  na- 
ture of  their  use  and  provide 
excellent  exj)andal>ilit\  and  su 
penision. 

(Quadrant  One,  the  student 
activities  area  houses  the 
noisy,  basiling  areas  such  as 
the  connnons,  (he  g\  innasi- 
um,  and  the  cafeteria.  In  con- 
trast, rlic  Acadcniie  (Juadraiit 
has  a (jiiici  aiinospherc  for 
studies  in  dassmoms  and  the 
media  center.  Clomputcrs  and 
icchiKjlogy  are  the  themes  ol 
the  third  ipiailrant  where  sei- 
enee,  malliematics,  art,  and 
leclinnlogy  lahs  are  Ibuiid. 

Inn  ally,  the  I'ine  Arts  area  em- 
phasi/.es  performance  where  a 
550-seai  theater,  insiamieiiial 
and  vocal  music  rooms  ami 
ilraina  rooms  are  located. 

The  master  [)lan  of  ihc 


life  skills  classroom 
scliool  eventually  calls  for  a 
750-seai  aiiditoriiiin  and  ei- 
ther a second  gymivasinni  nr  a 
naiatoriinn.  d1ie  two  drcnla- 


lion  “spines”  allow  for  easy  lii- 
uire  expansion  and  mainiain  a 
simple  circulation  pattern 
liiroughont  the  school.  ■ 
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Hic;HsaiO()LS 

Rcnovntions/Additions 


■iTtfifif!! 


LAFAYEnE,  INDIANA 

Schiiiidt  Associates^  Inc. 


Sclmiidi  Assoi  iau'S.  liu\ 

!■'.  \'criiinni  Siarj 
linli.majtnlis,  i\ 

SicU’ii  K.  AKpaiiiili,  \IA 
(M“)  :(y<  (}22u 

Design  U’um 

KonaM  W.  I'islu'i , \1  \ 
l\inmr'/n  r/yrin 
SicvL'u  k.  AKpaueh.  \l  \ 

Pfili'Ct 

Mary  Mien  W n||.Al\ 

y'/  .//i’.  / Afihiii, ! 

W'csk’v  U.  1 laiTi  .nii.  IM- 

Sint,  llinil 

( '.ir(-li' ! )c‘Mgn  ( Jroup 
\ Il'P  }\n\n/ircr<i 

\’oiiulran  and  Assun.iiL-s 
I'tioii  I (hi  lit  ns 

Client 

1 ippu  anne  Sclioitl  ( ini  pounnn 
(n")4"4  MKI 

(Jnule  span 

CAurem  building  eapnein 
1.6(10 

(!un  eni  building  area 
\ 10, '■'^6  S(piar(‘  teel 

Hiidding  ai  ea  betdie 
addition/renovatinn 
206,  Mo  sipiare  le<’i 

I'otal  projcei  costs 
SI  Miillion 

Cost  per  square  fool 

s:i 

Space  per  stiuleiU 
200  square  feel 

(A»st  per  sludenl 
S1U56 

CAmiplction  dale 
Ink  1006 


be  need  in  cxpaiul 
I and  renovale  bolb 

i biph ''chnnis  in  (he 

B 'ripjKranoc 

mJLm  Scb(H)l 

C aM-pnraii<in\  disiricl  in 
kafayclle,  hid.,  uas  a rcsiili  ol 
a rajiidly  umuiiig  cninmiiniiy 
and  rxpaiidiiu;  cducaiinnal 
and  lecbnningical  needs. 
William  1 lenrv  I larrisnn 
1 hgli  Selinnl,  in  pariieiibh , 
uas  evpandcal  In  accs)miiin- 
daie  a luiiire  enrullmeni  nf 
1 .600  sludenls. 

In  ihc  fall  nj’  1006,  dic  sm  - 
denis  and  (aeuliy  reiiirned  K' 
a ijuile  diffcrcni  scbnol,  uilb 
abnnsi  06, ()()()  square  feel  of 
expaiisinn.  b'nr  siariers,  bine 
i.inopies  paiierned  along  ibc 
lacade  were  ere.Ued  in  en 
bailee  llu-  “ideiiliU  " of  die 
building  and  in  gi\  e focus  lo 
wbai  are  now  ii{u\  snideiil, 

\ isiinr,  and  e\eni  eiiiraiu  es. 
rbe  curved  wall  on  die  norih 
laeadc  itlemifies  die  expanded 
eafeieria,  .And  die  sniiib  la 
cade  apjiroxiinaieK  liall  of 
w bicli  was  newly  eoiisiriin 
cd  bolds  die  iicw’  pulilic 
e\  enl  eiUiy  and  rcnn\  aied 
g)  ninasiuin  faialily. 

Once  inside,  die  niosi  sig- 
nilk'anl  ediieaiinnal  ebain^es 


Athletic  event  entry 


Corridor  with  mural 


110  I L,.  n..! 11 L mm 


312 


include  expanded  laboralniaes 
for  an  and  seieiiee;  .iddiimnal 
classnuMiis  for  sneb  ai  eas  as 
iMiglisli,  .M.ub,  and  Spt  nal 
Services;  redesigned  and  c\ 
panded  faci lilies  for  a lu  w 
slale-niandaled  cun  k ubiin 
for  Indiisirial  d ecbnolngv . 
and  bigger  and  lictler  re- 
hearsal, iiisirut'lion.ii.  and 
praciicc  areas  for  imisu  . 
C'olorliil  new  murals  ideiuil\ 
and  organi/.c  the  but  Id  mg  \ t 
sually  and  dcparimeiiiallx . 

Kxpaiuicd  and  reorgani/ed, 
die  media  ccnlcr  now  eaii 
haiulle  die  expaiuling  siiiilenl 
enrol Imcni,  increasing  vol- 
umes of  nialerial,  and  leelino- 


/I 


M 


Inairal  .ui\.imvs.  W’iN'orkcu 
In  iIk*  UK'iIm  CL'Illcr,  CO[ll- 
IuUlt  i(M)ins  uc’iv  .ils(> 
tliii»uu;houi  iliL‘  l.icilifN . 

\ in,i|tir  rompnriciii  of  tlic 
icoi u.miAilion  ,Mul  rciiioild- 
iiiL'  uin^islc:!  of  the  ivIntM- 
!inn  <»l  (lie  Miulent 
.irr.i  to  .in  .tre;i  north  of  the 
kiiihen.  riiL*  pif\  ions  diniiu: 
room  w.is  eoiucricd  into  .1 
‘.(nd\  lull  ,nui  .1  studem 

i'{  MUiimns 

1 he  eoiiri\  an!,  lorined  In 
ill!  addition  I >t  the  iiorihwesi 


..  j y 


X. 


Dining  hall 

area  of  rhe  buildiiuj,  was  de- 
sitrned  for  ininimal  inaime- 
naiiec  rcquirL’incnis.  I 'tili/etl 
for  supen'ised  inslriictional 
aemiries  hy  the  Art,  Knydish, 
and  Science  clcpartmeiUs, 
this  new  area  also  allows 


- i 

0 


S,' 

: ■ 


more  natural  light  to  filter 
into  the  building. 

W’illiam  1 lenry  \ larrison 
[ ligh  School  was  reorga- 
nized with  eousidcration  to 
three  primar\-  faelors:  cen- 
tral i zing  roonis/spaces 


around  each  department, 
maintaining  the  location  of 
departments  where  econom 
ically  feasible,  and  placing 
dejiartmcnts  according  to 
their  relationship  with  eaeh 
other.  ■ 


Academic  counselor's  office 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


HERSHEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HERSHEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

F(>reman  Architects  Engineers,  Inc. 


Forcniiin  Architects 
Fnpnccrs,  Inc. 

^25  W'.  New  Castle  Street 
RO.  linx  W 
/elieimpie,  R\  !606.< 

( JiftnnI  ( i.  Foreman 
(4i:)4s2-%vn 

Design  team 
C.  Roger  Meintu  e 
Pro/cct  Architi'it 

Rohen  Dorseh 
Maiuiniuil  l’.i/^//nrr 

Steve  C>ot henna II 
I 'JciTf  h 1'Hh  iii  i 'fioifh’i  r 

(iar\  Chics 

Si  I ‘ucni  I V I En^in  < •<  r 

Julie  Kogo/ew ie/ 

Intrnur  Dryifrncr 

C.lianihers  \'ukieli  Assriciates 
l.inni\uipv  AirhiUxt'c 

James  Mel'arland  Associates 

I nod  (‘onrt 
(dieni 

l)eiT\  1 owiiship  School  Disinei 
("T)  C>4-2s01 

(irade  span 
‘M2 

(mrrent  huilding  capacin' 
U64 

Current  building  area 
204.722  sijuare  Uti 

4 ntal  project  costs 

Si ‘^,4  million  (plus  site,  lixed 

and  mo\eahlc  ajiiipinem) 

Ch)st  per  square  toot 

Space  per  student 
176  si|iiare  feet 

Cost  per  student 
Si  6,65(1 

Otmplction  date 
March  1096 


All  areas  of  the  new 
1 Icrshey  I Jigh 
School  have  access 
to  voice,  data,  and 
video  cabling.  1 he 
til)er  optics  respond  to  the 
district’s  ctirrcm  and  himre 
applications.  F'ach  room  is 
configured  for  a 28-snidem 
cotnputcr  nerwtjrk  with  a 
minimum  of  4^  data  outlets. 
Cabling  mounting  hrackcus 
.md  outlets  to  support  a televi- 
sion monitor,  laser  disk,  \X!R, 
and  other  muliiinetlia  equip- 
ment arc  [irovided  in  each 
rotun  along  with  a satellite  an- 
tenna system,  dlie  fiber-optic 
cabling  c.xrcnds  to  the  midtile 
school  to  collect  the  voice, 
video,  anti  com()uter  net- 
w orks.  Providing  coni[mter 
networking  dirougliout  the 
builtlings  allows  siiulenrs  and 
teachers  access  to  computer 
stations  in  all  cla.ssrooms.  The 
siaiions  can  he  used  for  iiiidti- 
media  teaching  and  atlminis-  ‘ 
traiivc  lunctioiis. 

Tlic  nhimate  goal  for  the 
facility  is  to  provide  each  stii- 
(leni  with  a portable  laptop 
conqniter.  'Fbc  facility  is 
ctjuipjietl  so  that  the  lapto|)s 
can  ctinnect  into  die  computer 
network  anywhere  in  the  facil- 
ity or  \ ia  modem  from  home. 

W ithin  the  104-acre 
cam|Yiis,  parking  can  accom- 
modate 600  visitors,  (acuity, 
aiiminislrators,  support  staff, 
and  srudents.  Also  included  is 


Library  reading  area 

bus,  automobile  and  seniee 
\ chicle  access  to  various  por- 
tions of  the  site.  Included  on 
the  site  is  an  entrance  conn, 
dining  court,  sciilprure  am! 
art  court \ ard.  outdoor  librarv 


and  reading  area,  an  informa- 
tion amj)hithcaicT  siutable  for 
performance  and  tlances,  and 
a tree-linai  lane  leading  to 
the  schooPs  pla\ing  fields. 
'The  entire  site  is  landscaped 
to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  siirronndim^  area.  ■ 


Site  plan 


O i 


Food  court 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Constiiiction 


DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Freelon  Group  • Hoyes  Lorge  Architects 


The  Frcclon  (iroup  ® {hiyes 
Liirgc  Architects 

I. omiii  Boulcvnrd  anci  5ili 
A\’cinic,  P.O.  Ihix  17S4 
Alumna.  \\\  166()i 

I I.  Diane  Marletl 
(S14)  ^>^6-047 1 

Design  team 
Pliilip  (i',  hreelnn,  AIA 
Richard  1..  Karchcr.  AI  V RKKP 
Cn-hvicilhils- 1 //- 

(dienf 

F)urham  Piililic  Scliools 
5M) - 

(iratle  span 
‘M2 

CuTcnt  building  capacity 
1,600 

Current  building  area 
292,000  siiuare  (ect 

I'otal  project  costs 
S20A  niillinn 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S70 

Space  per  student 
1S3  square  feet 

C'ost  per  student 
S12,H26 

Completion  dale 
Sept  ember  199  s 


Hillside  High 

.School  was  de- 
sign eel  as  a re- 
gional model 
high  school. 

d'hc  model  is  utilized  as  a test 
site  for  new  technology’  and 
instructional  methods  includ- 
ing widely  varied  class  sizes 
and  intcrdiseiplinaiy  studies. 
Space  was  designed  to  acconi- 
modaie  various  configurations 
including  four  iiidcpeudcm 
classrooms,  two  double  class- 
rooms, or  one  four-dassrooni 
area,  'reachcr  and  administra- 
tive oBiccs  were  deeemralized 
to  encourage  iiUerdisci|dinar}' 
use.  Day  care  and  snuleiit 
wellness  centers  enrich  the 
model  curriculum,  h'vcry 
classroom  has  at  least  five 
comnuicr  terminals  wired  for 


Performing  arts  theater 


access  to  the  district  network. 

*riif  .school  occuj)ics  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  commu- 
nity due  to  the  strong  alumni 
contingent  in  the  area. 
Acconlingly,  the  mam  en- 
trance is  also  the  entrance  to 
the  l,.U)()-scai  llicnler. 'riicre 
are  alsf)  areas  tor  \’olunteer 
work  and  archival  storage, 
'fhe  school  was  conllgured 


lo  fit  an  unusual  (^shaped 
site,  placing  the  shared  large 
group  spaces  in  the  center  ot 
the  building  toward  the  main 
access  road.  Colored  split  face 
block  is  used  n.s  an  ccoiumii- 
ca!  exterior  skin  with  visual 
interest.  The  long  mass  of  die 
hiiikling  is  punctuated  by  stair 
towers  which  also  house  me- 
('hanical  .sen  iccs.  ■ 


Media  center 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Renovations/Additions 


HORIZONTE  INSTRUQION  & TRAINING  CENTER 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

I Valentiner  Crane  Brunjes  Onyon  Architects 


ValiMirincr  Crane  Brunjes 
Onyon  Architects 
524  South  600  K:isi 
Salt  Lake  City.  L'  T 84102 

Dcsi<^  team 
Stove  Crane,  AIA 
Principiil-ifi 

Bt)v<l  McAllisicr,  AI  \ 

Project  Architect 

Client 

Salt  Lake  C'iiv  Sdiool  nistriri 
(801)  S'S-S.r4 

Grade  vSpan 

1 lii^h  School,  Adult  k'.d.,  IASI., 
.Mlernativc  I I.S., 

\ ount'  rents 

CAirrent  building  capaeiU' 
1,200  daily:  sen-es  10,000  ' 

CuiTcnt  building  area 
1 20,1)00  square  loot 

Total  project  costs 
SS.77  million 

('ost  per  s(]uare  foot 
S7.i 

Space  per  student 
100  sijuare  leet 

C'ost  per  St  udent 
S7,.0)0 

Completion  date 
.XuLTiist  1005 


r 

i 


] 


Fourth  floor  plon 


Horizonte 

Insmicrion  and 
'rrainiiig  Center 
is  a novelty  in 
predominately 
(Aiueasian  Utah.  Students 
come  from  62  nations  and 
range  in  age  from  14  to  82. 
*rhe  ‘^ehool’s  de.sign  is  a mag- 
net that  draws  diese  unique 
students  and  teaelicrs  together 
while  providing  a .sense  ot  sc- 
eurity  and  cojifidence. 

Idle  btiilding  was  a 25-year- 
okl,  ahandoned,  state  ofliee 
hnilding  left  \’acant  due  to  its 
enormous  size,  tinworkablc 
floor  plate,  minimal  windows, 
and  unsafe  ntmosjThere.  'rite 
arehiteet  met  the  eitallenge 
and  even  c.xpanded  the  sehool 
district’s  o|Ttions  through  a 
unique  design  that  o[)ened  uj) 
the  middle  of  the  building 
with  a central  arriitm  and 
stnirwa\’.  AH  class  changes,  de- 
ITartmeiua!  interaction,  and 
eiretilarion  take  place  within 
the  central  stairwa\’.  'The  cen- 
tral :itritim  also  allows  natural 
lighting  through  all  live  floors 
and  Jo  interiors. 

(da.ssrooms  are  placed 
around  the  perimeter. 

Interior  rooms  benefit  from 
the  central  atrium  and  win- 
dows. (dassrooms  are  tlexihle 
and  can  be  adjusted  to  be- 
come two  or  three  spaces, 
b'.very  classroom  is  equipped 
with  (“omptiters  and  tele- 
phone, and  wired  for  interac- 
tive cable.  lAieh  teacher  and 
student  has  her  or  his  own  c- 
mail  address.  Students  ol)iain 
all  homeutu-k  and  sehool  in- 
fonnarion  from  a computer 
and  turn  in  homework  via 
eoinpiiter.  'riie  1 lorizonte 
Center  also  includes  20, 000 
square  leet  of  child-care  .space 
to  sene  rhe  children  and  in- 
lants  of  students  and  staff.  ■ 


Interior  stairs 


Media  center 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construerion 


m-mwj 


lADISON,  ALABAMA 

Fuqua,  Osborn  & Associates,  PC 


1.,  Hughes  Associates, 
Architects 

Fuqua,  Osborn  & Associates, 
PC 

1 1 2 W'lishington  Street 
\ Iimisville,  AL  35801 

Daniel  C.  Oslu»rn 
(205)  534- 16 

L.  Hughes  Associates, 
.Ajchitects 
400  Meriilian  Street 
1 liHUsville,  AI.  '^801 

LariL'l!  D.  1 IulHics 
(2()'}  534-4220 

Design  team 
'Inn  PackaiJ 
project . Ircl'itcct 

Steve  Wilt 
Project  Arcbna  t 

0 l\  S I'Jiierprises.  Inc. 
I'Jciinuil  finotmrrs 

Keith  Allen  »Sc  Associates 
4 lirlu/f/iciil  Enirnnrry' 

1 l(ulnert/l  lurst  Kngineeis.  Im-. 
^tnictiiriil  i'jiififhrr< 

Client 

Madison  (Mumy  hoard  ol 

r.dne.uitHi 

(2()s)  ^^2-^s":: 

Grade  span 
‘M2 

Cun-enl  building  eapaeiiy 
1.400  expandable  to  2.000 

C’urrcnt  building  area 
222.000  square  (eel 

1 otal  project  costs 
Si 5.''  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

S:o 

space  per  student 
1 50  square  feel 

C^ost  per  student 

sii.in 

Completion  date 
\ul;usI  ! 00(^, 


Faced  witli  a popu- 
lation explosion  in 
the  town  of 
Madison,  Ala.,  the 
Madison  Coiinn* 
hoard  of  cducaiitm  developed 
a long-rai'ge  plan  to  iielp 
soh  e the  i-isuc  of  overcrow  d- 
ing  in  its  s diool  sysvcin.  Hie 
plancallcil  I'ora  1,400-sm- 
dent  school  whicli  could  he 
cxpantletl  to  2,000  siudciits. 

Recent!)'  completed.  Boh 
Jones  High  School  is  the  cul- 
mination of  this  plan,  d he 
school  contains  general-pur- 
pose classrooms;  spccial-edu- 
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Main  lobby 

cation  classroi/ins;  computer, 
ph)  sics,  aiul  chemistn-  lahs; 
administrative  areas;  and  ath- 
letic facilities. 

\\  orking  with  the  (at)  of 
Alailison,  a 1, 400-seat  atulito- 
ritim  was  also  constructed  as  a 
piari  o(  tliis  tacilif)'.  The  atidi- 
toritim  will  not  onl)‘  he  tiscd 
lor  school  ftmetions,  hut  will 
also  seiTc  the  cit\‘  tor  ci\ic  ac- 


tivities.  A 2, 400 -scar  comjieti- 
tion  gynniasiuin  and  a .300- 
seat  aiixilian'  gv  ninasium  that 
will  he  accessihlc  after  hours 
is  also  a part  of  tlic  new 
school.  In  adtliiion,  tlic  41  - 
acre  sire  jirovidcs  haschall  and 
softball  fields,  tennis  court.s, 
concession  stands,  and  a foot- 
iiall  practice  held  with  field 
house.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCI  lOOI^ 
Renovations/Additions 


lAFAYHTE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WILLIAMSBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Bond  Comet  Westmoreland  + Miner  Architects 


Bond  Comet  Westmoreland  + 
Hincr  Architects 
20"  \V,  hmad  Sired 
Richmond,  \’.\  2}12() 

Joanne  I luehner 
■(^^04)  7SS-4'’"4 

Design  team 

Douglas  I).  U'csimorel.iiKl,  ,\IA 

Derek  \.  Jeffrey.  AlA 
I^ro/fit  ^ hmdjfcr 

I'rie  Keplinger 
hvjcct . Irchinrt 

Jennifer  Needham 
interior  Design 

Client 

\\’illumshurg-Janic‘*  ( iity 
County  Public  Sch<utls 
(SD4)  :^‘C6"7' 

Grade  span 

0.  i: 

Cairrcni  building  capaein 

1. >‘0 

Current  building  area 
:05,00()  total 
1<S\()()()  remnated 

'Fotal  project  costs 
SI  0/C  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S65 

Space  per  student 
164  stjuarc  fed 

('ost  per  student 
SS.7H0 

Completion  date 
\ngu‘.t  10% 


Lafayeue  High 
Sebool  in 
W'illiainsburg, 

V\\.,  was  originally 
construacd  in 
1074  U)  accommodare  1,250 
pupils.  In  the  20-p!us  years 
since,  cnmllmcni  ballooned 
to  more  than  1,800  suidcins. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the 
reeonstniction  of  Lathyctre 
1 ligh  Sebool  began,  condi- 
tions at  the  sebool  wore  un- 
bearable. Site  circulation  was 
confusing  ami  congested;  bus, 
car,  and  pedestrian  trafllc  bat- 
tled daily.  Inside,  things  were 
no  better.  Corridetrs  were 
narrow,  inefficient,  disorient- 
ing. and  difficuii  to  supen  ise. 
riie  learning  en\  ironineni 
was  drab  and  uninspiring, 
riie  laciliu’  did  nothing  to 
siip[)<)rt  the  school's  mission 
ot  academic  excellence. 

rile  vision  of  a reiunated 
Lalayeiie  emerged  from  a 
strong  planning  process  that 
involved  leaclicrs,  siudenis, 
and  members  of  tiie  commu- 
nity. l.afayctle  I ligh  School 
was  prograninicd  siimdianc- 
ously  with  V\’ijliamsburg- 
J allies  (dr\-  (ioiintt  's  new 
high  school.  'Flic  challenge  at 
Lafayette  then  became  bow  to 
meet  ilie  sebool  di\  ision’s  ed- 
ucational program  for  a new 
“I  ligh  Sciiool  ot  ilie  2 1st 
Century'’  while  overcoming 
the  myriad  problems  inherent 
with  the  existing  facilitt'.  'Fliis 
cliallenge  seemed  pariicuiarly 
daiinring  given  the  wide- 
spread pcssimisin  among  the 
etlneational  cominuiiiiy  that  a 
renovated  Lafax  eiic  High 
School  could  ever  rival  a new 
facilii) . These  same  skeptics, 
rhoiigh,  are  now  believers. 
'Fhe  renovated  Laiayciie 
1 ligh  Scliool  is  indeed  a new. 

2 1st  eentur)'  higli  scliool. 

Tie  most  dramatic  irans- 
ton nation  at  Lala\ette  1 ligli 
School  IS  e\  ideiil  in  ilie  clarity 


Entrance  lobby  at  bus  loop,  before  (inset)  and  after 
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Interior  hGtlwoy  before  (inset)  and  after 


of  ihc  new  ciraihiiion  syslem 
and  die  o\  enill  qiialiiy  of  die 
learnini^  environmem. 

W'iiere  onee  ohseiire,  Iniiltl  - 
ini^  ciurnnces  have  been  rein- 
c aied  and  redesigned  to  wei- 
conie  piililie  visitors,  bus  rid- 
ers, and  leaeber/student  dri- 
vers. From  eaeli  eni ranee  am) 
dirougliom  the  S(  bool,  inte- 
rior corridors  are  direct,  am- 
ple, and  crisfily  detailed 
('olor,  pattern,  material,  nat- 
ural light,  and  huiii-in  dis- 
play equipment  enneb  ilie 


edneaiional  experience.  Fbe 
new  environment  rellects  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  ])r«>fes- 
sioiralism  unimaginaliie  in 
this  schooj  a feu  years  ago, 

Organi'/.ationally,  rlie 
school  incorporates  four  aca- 
demic houses  and  a central- 
i/ed  science  core.  Facb  house 
includes  a laeiilty  office  suite 
and  a computer  resource  lab. 
This  concept  affords  the  op- 
poriunily  for  a traditional,  de- 
partmentalized approach  to 
education  deliver)’,  as  well  as 
contcmporaiy  ideas  alioiii  in- 
tcrdisciplinar)  and  “scbool- 
uiibin-a-schoor'  models. 
Administration  is  dcccniral- 
i'zed  to  strcngtlicn  its  func- 
tional relationship  with  teach- 
ers and  suidcnis. 

I aifayeiic  1 ligh  School  also 
incor[)oiatcs  a rolmsi  cdiica- 
iional  icchnolouy  pacFauc. 


Pli- 

_ I ,3> 


Technital  educafion  classroom 

Knell  classroom  has  been  re- 
designed ami  wired  with  ilata 
capability  for  6-S  simicnt 
compiuers,  an  insirncior 
workstation,  ami  a video 
monitor.  All  classrooms  ami 
computer  labs  arc  networked 
to  one  another  as  well  as  to 


the  media  center.  Distance 
learning  is  prjssihic  from  an\- 
mstniciioiial  space  in  the 
school. 

Fafayeite  High  School  e\- 
einjilifies  the  fact  that  I he 
majofiiy  ol  2 1st  ceiiiur\  high 
schools  .dread V c.vist.  ■ 
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hk;h  schools 

New  Construction 


MASSILLON  WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MASSILLON,  OHIO 

Lesko  Associates,  int. 


Lesko  Associates,  Lie. 

( tcmini  Tn\u*r  11.  Suiic  JOO 
2001  CrnckcrRTLu! 
Clcvdaml.Oll  44145 

Nicholas  Lesko.  !•'  \l  \ 
(:!0)S55^U.S5() 

Design  team 
Nicholas  Lesko.  !■  \1  \ 

. Umnnsmitnr 

Kdward  ( i.  Lesko,  \L\ 
J\nlm'r-iu-('lhir\n'  of  Doit^u 

I larold  R.  Aniistroni; 
I'Jiutifiniiiil  Phuwer 

Richnril  IL  Deniing.  A I A 

. {iihihit 

M.mJ.Dnher.  Al\ 

PrntllUlnil  MtWj^cr 

('lieiit 

Massillon  (!iiv  School  Disinci 
( v^0)S.U)-lSlO 

Ciradc  span 
0-I2 

Cnrrcnt  building  capacity 
I /.Oil 

CaiiTcnt  building  area 
sipiaie  led 

Lotal  project  costs 
S22.1  million 

CA)st  per  square  loot 
S7. 

Space  per  suidem 
I S2  stjuare  feel 

Cost  per  student 
SLLSi: 

(Vimpiction  date 


^ W'—'A  u rcjilacc  an 

I aged  bigli 

■ school  that  had 

H no  outdoor 

M physical  educa- 

tion areas,  a sire  was  sclcctetl 
adjoining  an  important  state 
and  eoinnuiniiy  landniark— 
Paid  Brown  Suuliuin— and  a 
city  park.  'Lhe  design  chal- 
lenge was  to  create  a eonieni- 
poraiy  stnieturc  uirh  a hold 
tleineanor  rejlceting  the  ener- 
gy of  this  industrial  eil\. 

Orienting  the  school  to 
f.iee  the  stadium  and  the 
i leant  i I 111  uooileil  park  to  the 
north  creates  a huffer  to  the 
industrial  [lark  on  the  south. 

4 he  school  iiteraily  »iirns  in- 
ward on  itself  with  its  hack  to 
the  industrial  area. 

4 he  liynamie  main  entr\ 
with  a large  |ia\cd  and  land- 
seaped  pla/.a  is  a huh  leading 
to  various  elements  of  tlic 
school  and  offers  a panoraniie 
view  of  the  park  and  stadium. 
The  physically  proiiiineiu 
media  eenter/lihrar\  is  on  the 
avis  with  the  pla/a,  reairirm- 
ing  Its  importance  to  the  edu- 
cational jirogram. 

Lo  ma.vimize  ilie  eomimi  - 
nity-fricnillincss  oi  tlic 
school,  the  auLlitoriuin,  eafe- 


p( mites  large  expanses  of  glass 
with  horizontal  bands  of  alu- 
minum accented  ly  solid  ma- 
sonry wails. 

An  industrial  tcehnolog\- 
Iniilding,  located  behind  the 
main  hnilding  ami  eoniu'ctei! 
hy  a corridor  at  the  second 
tloor  le\el,  ser\  cs  an  inijior- 
umt  part  of  the  Massillon 
program.  Separate  parking 
and  pedcstri.in  .ireas  pro\  ide 
imlependent  access  to  this 
luiilding,  4'he  liuililing  in- 
i-liules  auto,  machine  ami 
elect ronie  shops,  ilrafting, 
teleeomniimieations  center, 
and  cosmetology  !ah.  ■ 


Interior  skylight 

leria-eoinmoiis  ami  gymnasi- 
ums are  ivisily  aeeessihle  from 
tiie  plaza.  Lo  meet  the  ilesign 
ehailenge,  the  exterior  ineor- 


Site  plan  Front  entrance  exterior 

in/  I L..  11 ,L  1007 


PiPSlT  COPY  AVAILABLE 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


McCASKEY  EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Gilbert  Architects 


Gilbert  Architects 
626  X.  ( Jhirlotic  Sircoi 
Liimasior.  PA  1760^ 

P.iiil  SicIVn 
(:i:i2‘m'io:'' 

Design  icaiii 

TlioiiHis  W.  ( iilben.  Iv  \ 

Priih'tpiil 

Pierre  tlcA'iiiy.  R \ 

Senwr  Pro}(\i  Min./trc) 

(Jiciit 

School  Districi  of  Lancaster 

Grade  span 

^>-10 

Current  buildingcnpacitv 

L720 

Current  building  area 
2^?:),00()  sc)iiarc  feel 

I'olal  project  costs 
$27A  niillion 

Cost  [jcr  square  Foot 

Space  per  student 
16‘?  sepia  re  Feet 

0)st  per  student 

Sl\HM 

Completion  date 
Aiignsi  166^ 


rCaskcy  I At  si 
ligh  School 
\ designed 
[)  aecoinnio- 
lale  1,720 
ninth  and  leiuli  grade  sui- 
(!cms.  The  high  selinol  sits  on 
a campus  ol  1 20+  acres,  along 
with  an  Klcniciuary  School, 
Junior  and  Senior  High 
School,  and  Adininisirali\e 
OFficc  (Center.  McC'askcy  Last 
consists  of  eight  scjiaraic 
“houses”  cacli  with  a Science 
Lai),  five  classrooms  with 
iiiovcahlc  partitions,  a conv 
municalions  and  tcchnolog\* 
room  with  audiovisual  cdiiiug 
room,  a staFf  planning  space, 
and  Four  locker  hays.  Special 
features  oF  the  four-story,  L- 
shaped  huilding  include  a se- 
ll i i -c  i rcu  1 a r I .arge-  C i ro  u p 
Insli'uction  Room  sealing  75 
snulents,  greenhouses  in  each 
o{  (he  Science  Labs,  and  pa- 
tios olTlhc  C'aFcloriuni  and 
Art  nepartmenis.  'riicrc  is  an 
S,()00-squarc-fooi  Mcilia 
CA’iUcr  and  special  areas  For 
cadi  of  the  performing  arts; 
hand,  orchestra  and  chorus, 
drama,  and  dance. 

I'cchnology  includes  an  inter- 
nal voice,  video,  and  data 
communication  system  with 
closed  circuit  1A*  and  two 
sardliic  dishes. 

The  huilding  is  lire  resistive 
mason  ly  cavity  wall  const  ruc- 
tion, and  the  roof  is  a rwo-and 
one-halF-inch  standing  scam 
metal.  ■ 


Media  center 


Learnina  bv  Oesian  ■ March  1 997  1 27 


HIGH  SCI  lOOIi) 
Significant  Project  in  Progress 


MOUNT  VERNON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 

Beery,  Rio  and  Associates 


Iic‘ciy,  Rio  and  AsscKrates 
42 1 5 I‘'u'q,Tccn  I .anc 
Annaiulalc,  \'A  22()(n 

W'illianrr.  lirnun  II,  AiA 

Design  leoin 
\\1llianrr.  Hrnun.  II.  \l  \ 
P/in/icr-ith( 

Rick  Rutledge,  AIA 
Pn)/ul  ArduUxi 

Anne  Richanl.s,  III) A 
Jiifcnm'  I'Jcsi^mr 

I .eslic  Singer,  As^teiaU'  Al  \ 
Jol'  (AptilW 

Molly  Meiio,  Assoeuu  AI  A 
I/itmi /lrdvh‘t1 

Nick  ( iripp,  .Vsvf  tciaie  \IA 
\mrn  .4/rMw 

Client 

l-airlax  ( loimiv  Public  SelinttR 
("(H)2-kv.PcV> 

Grade  S}ran 

Gurrem  building  c?padty 
2.4IH) 

(Current  building  area 
45S,lSl  scjiiare  feel 

Building  avca  Iwfnrc* 
addirion/rcno\atinn 
443,609 

'Total  project  axsis 
S2^.^  ^ million 

Cost  per  s(]uare  fcKit 
S^'5 

S[>acc  j)cr  student 
1 9 1 SLjuare  lt:el 

0)st  per  student 
Sia.vG' 

Camiplction  date 
SeplenilKT  1 99P 


^ W "^he  Mourn  A’ernon 
I I ligli  School  con- 

I sists  of  the  original 

H W alt  W'hinuan 

JL  Intenncdiaie 

School  built  in  I960  witli  an 
adtliiion  Iniilt  in  1 970  to  ere  • 
ate  a high  school.  'The  new 
design  acmmniodaies  a Uiuire 
student  po])ulat‘ion  of  2,400 
and  incorporates  a new 
1 5,000'-squarc-fooi  addition 
for  a Center  for  the 
hjnotionali)  i^isturhcfl. 
.Aeadeniic  tleparinienrs  will  lie 
ccntiali/ed  with  teacher  plan- 
ning, support  work  spaces, 
and  toilet  facilities. 

'The  Media  Center  is  now 
scenred  hy  enclosing  walls  and 
is  on  the  central  a.\is  of  the 
two-stoiy  wing,  accessihlc  to 
llie  Knglish  and  Social  Studies 
dc[>artiiieius  and  open  to  oh- 
sen'aiion  from  the  secoiul-sto- 
ly  Science  area  through  a glass 
eorridor,  Knglish  and  Sficial 
Studies  share  the  lirsr  lloor 
around  the  Media  ('.enter, 

4'he  administrative  suite  has 
been  relocated  lor  heller  visual 
cfintrol  of  the  public  entrance 
and  better  access  lor  \ isilors. 

'The  renovation  will  cMcnd 
the  life  cycle  of  the  building 
for  20  or  more  years. 
C[)grading  basic  s\  steins  such 
as  healing  and  air  condition- 


ing; updating  vocational  facili- 
ties: ivfnrhisliing  classrooms; 
installing  wiring  for  calile 
televisioii  and  conipuuTs;  and 
providing  upgraded  finishes 


will  accomjdisli  tliis  goal.  ’I 'he 
reiiewa!  will  proceed  while  the 
building  is  occiqued.  and  tlie 
project  is  to  he  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1999.  ■ 


Exterior 


1 Oft  I nnrninn  k*;  Hnclnn  !■  MnrfhlQO? 
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i-nGn  SCHOOLS 

Rcnoviitions/Addirions 


HIGH  SCHOOI.S 
Renovurions/Atlditions 


Veazey  Parrott  & Shoulders 


Wa/.ey  Pnrnitt  ik  Shoulders 
5^S  \l;iin  Srreet,  Siiiif  400 
I’AMiisvilk',  IN  4770K 
(812)4:3-7720 

DesigTi  team 

\luhaelR.  Shnuldei-,.  \I.V 
AICP 

hwnju/l . Ird'inr! 
j.u  kic  1).  U\nn.  AIA 

ProfiYf . In  hifcif 
('lieni 

1- \an^\ille- A'.imlerluiruli  Sehuul 

(Corporation 

(Sl2)4i5-S4^^ 

Grade  span 
0 1: 

CCurrent  building  capaeiiv 
lAOO 

('urirnt  building  area 
>24,(10(1  sipi.uv  leel 

Biiiloing  area  before 
addiiion/renovalion 
2 1 S.oOO  Mjuare  (eet 

4 Olid  project  costs 
S24.3  million 

(;ost  per  square  foot 

aiidition:  S^O  renovaimn 

Space  per  student 
210  sipiare  feel 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.1  HO 

(Completion  date 
VuiiUsl  IOG‘2 


Site  plan 


P loudly  crow ning  a 
pminineiu  bill 
overlooking 
luansville  aiul  tbe 
Ohio  lvi\er,  1\J, 
Rcil/  I ligh  School  and  ils 
famous  bowl  bate  tlefinctl  the 
identity  (d  an  entire  neigh - 
borbood  for  75  years.  An 
ambitions  program  was 
eomplieated  Ik  an  ADA  non- 
eompliant  llve-siory  building 
on  a billy  site,  ouTcrowded 
parking,  and  a light  budget. 
An  innovati\e  si.v-phase 
remnation  and  addition  sohi- 
lion  was  reaebetb  wbieb 
created  a cuiling-ctigc  facility 
cna!)ling  the  landmark  lo 
I'cmain. 

I be  media  center  and 
existing  classrooms  were  ex- 
panded and  updated  to  sup- 
port teaching  iecini(dogies 
well  into  l!ie  future.  A new 
wing  jirovides  speeiidi/.ed 
classrooms  and  expaiuled 
administrative  spaces,  I ligb- 
lierlorinanee.  Ilexible  nuisie 
aiul  choral  spaces  replaced 
musically  distresseii  sjiaees, 
and  the  auditorium  was  reno- 
\aied  lo  ineliule  a lull  (iine- 
lioidng  ‘ilage  and  control 
booth,  W’lib  the  implementa- 
tion ol  el()sed-eam)nis  dining, 
tile  cafeteria  was  expanded 
and  enlivened  with  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  Ohio 
River,  skylights,  an  outdoor 
dining  jiatio,  and  a serpentine 


Cafetorium 


glass  block  river  of  light 
saluting  the  river  below. 

An  elevator  and  unobinisive 
ramping  were  added  ior  ae- 
cessilnlity  and  a new  land- 
scaped parking  l(U 
sculpted  into  the  hillside. 
Piceoining  a dramatic  local 
point,  the  new  entry  and 
stiulent  commons  area 
bridge  the  two  Iniilding  w ings 
while  eaiMiiring  tbe  ruer 
view  and  laeiliiaiing 


Performing  arts  center 


access,  ■ 


1 
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HlfiHSCHOOI^ 
New  (Construction 


RIO  VISTA,  TEXAS 

Huckdbee  & Associates^  inc. 


Huckiihcc  & Associates,  Inc. 
.'01  Ku  t'r  N'orih  IJniilcs.ihl 
Su'plu’miilr.  'I'X  70‘1()I 

( ilinsiophcr  \1.  1 Itit'k.ilK'i , \i  \ 
(S(l())6hMJ:o 

Design  team 
1 onnmej.  1 liukahcc,  \l  \ 

l^rn/i  ipi/l-tn  ( .'hill  lu 

(^hrMopher  ,\1.  I luckahce,  \i  \ 
Midi.icl  1 ).  kmii.  \l  V 

Ai  J'iiiWt 

fkuii  Ssai  tk 
Vrofiii  l)n\'i(nr 

1 1.  ka\  .SmngiT 
( icoi  yx  !• . ( 

Ronaltl  (!annnii 
KclK  U u.kI 
Prnlu  f J'ufff/ 

(.'liciii 

Km  \*Ma  lluii  pCIhlcill  St  honi 

Disiru  i 

(HI**) 

(iradc  span 

o-i: 

C’lUTcni  huilcliiij'  ciipacit\ 

^>0 

(Xirrent  huililitig  area 
"\nn(!  stjiiarc  feel 

Total  project  costs 

S k ^ Miillinn 


Cost  per  square  (dot 

$r 

Space  per  student 
1 U)  sqiiaie  feel 

Caist  per  stiidem 
SO.ilH) 

C.ompleiion  date 
hilv  1006 


r:--Hir-Bi-iT  ij 


Rin  \'isla,  I'csas,  is 
a filial!  low n south 
ol  tlie  I )allaslM. 
Worth  meiro[)le\. 
A sudden  grou  ill 
in  student  population  ereaied 
the  need  for  a new  facility. 
Heeausc  l^io  \’ista  has  liiniual 
eoniinuniiy  1‘acilitics,  |ianicu  ■ 
lar  em])hasis  was  placed  on 
( oniuuinity  sjiaces  and  adult 
education.  The  solution  was 
to  create  a facility  with  two 
entrances:  one  entraiue  (or 
day  io-da\  school  activities, 
and  a separate  entrance  for 
coininunitN  use.  d he  eomimi- 
niiv-iise  eiiiranee  o|K‘ms  into  a 
large  cafeteria  w ith  direct  ac- 
cc'ss  to  the  auditorium,  and 
glass  w iiulow  s hat  pnwidc  a 
\icw  ol’ihc  spectator  gy  inna 
sium.  Community  e\cni.scan 
he  held  here  in  conjunction 
w iih  either  adult  education 
classes  or  daily  classes. 

d he  facility  was  planned 
wit!)  the  lihrary  and  resource 
center  in  the  heart  ol  the  aca  ■ 
demic  areas,  ( )rhiting  about 
the  lihrary  and  resource  een- 
lei-  are  intcnsi\e  instriielioual 
units,  lahoraiories.  .uul  work 
centers,  d'he  arrangement  of 
the  in.struetional  units  [iro- 
vides  for  iiuli\  idnal,  undis- 
tuihed  eoneent ration  as  well 
as  purposeful,  welhcoordiiiat- 
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Exterior  entrance 


Auditorium 


Floor  plan 


Gymnasium 


ed  irislriieiion. 

Durahle  materials,  ineliiding 
face  brick  walls  and  tci  ra//o 
floors,  were  used  throughotil 
the  school  to  create  a lasting 
fac'ility.  State-of-the-art  net- 
working was  installed  in  the 
school  to  allow  teachers  and 
students  aeee:^s  to  a c'cnt rally 
located  seiwer  database,  (d)- 
R(  ).\1  lihraiy,  and  modems.  \ 
distance  learning  lah  for  in- 
struct  ion  from  remote  teachers 
was  also  jinwided. 

d'he  result  is  a uniejue  learn- 
ing environment  (or  the  stir 
dents  of  Rio  \'isia  Iiulepen- 
(letit  School  District.  ■ 
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Cuningham  Group 


( 'uninpham  (irmip 
J'H  ,\l;iin  Slr(*i'(  SI’’.  Sinir 
Mn.iu’.ipolis,  .M\ 

\lc}i  r H'soii'. 

(Al  j)  V ’>■  ^|()^ 

l)(.‘sip,n  lenai 
John  1 1.imilith' 
l'nfh  ip(il~in  ( 'fun ; t 

\lu'h;u‘l  Selin x'k 
/V (»/«,/ 

I mdei^  r.iH' 

Sfivtsfltifio/n 

•\ieli:m.i  HIi.mii 
Sicplr.snic  1 liiss 
D.ivul  1 lylf 
Moh.llIIMU'il  I 
I’eiei  I.e(fen)s 
I'.iinti  ,\l.ielv(A 
JuAnii  \U ( iilloiM’ji 
Wk'\i 

l.inel  I'eU  1^ 

W'.lUrnn 

Ktise\ i!le  Are.i  Sv. litmK  t 

IriOII 

(ii’iule  s|UM 
‘M? 

Huildinj*  enpacilv 
J.KIO 

Biiiklinj;  urea 

^iju.ne  kri.  plin 
Mjii.ire  leel  l>ii!lt  l»\  tin-  nl\  i*t 
U«ise\  ille 

Ihliidinf;  area  liefure 
addilion/rcnovalidn 
M“,U  r Mjii.nc  krl 

I ntal  projeet  costs 
niilimii 

('ost  per  si|iiare  foot 

stju.iu*  (eel.  iku.  Sk»  M)u.iie 
leel.  remoileletl 

Space  per  stiulenl 
vipurc  leel 

( ost  per  student 
\7\ 

(amipleiion  dale 
Septt  lulicr 


Roseville  \rc.i  Ilip.h 
School,  oripiniilly 
coitstructcd  l)c 
(ween  l‘iS]  ;ni<l 
is  in  ilie 

process  of  a S.h?  million  dollar 
renovation  and  cvpan'.ii m. 
When  it  is  <’omplcte,  a nmn- 
hcr  ofsipnificant  changes  will 
allow  teachers  to  teach  more 
cilcctivc!\.  Ap[dicd  learning 
spaces,  tcainnip  areas,  small- 
proiiji  rooms,  nciphhnrliood 
proiipinps,  stall  icaminp  ar 
cas,  and  jiroduciion  spaces 
will  he  a part  of  the  complet- 
ed school. 

When  the  Roseville  .Are.i 
School  Distnet,  ISDri.M. 
looked  to  npd.uc  its  hnildilip’^ 
(tir  the  ? 1st  I'cnniry,  school 
ollicials  .iskcil,  “I  low  w ill  fu 
tore  education  he  diUerenl 
than  it  was  when  these  lunld 
mp,s  wiMV  llrsi  I’onstnieted:  ” 
In  the  ili'iiriet  iiired  the 

( Aininpham  Ciroup,  a 
Almneapolis- based  arehiiee 
lure  linn,  to  assist  with  the 
site- based  planning.  W nh  the 
sihools  I’ai’ihi)  IManninp 
( anninitti’c,  an  ediieational 
plan  was  developed  einiihasi/- 
snp  hit  lire  in  ten-  eiplinary 
leaehinp. 

riie  result inp  ilesipn  in- 
eludes  two  classroom  neiph- 
hoihooils  ol  two  houses  each 
for:.l()(Mkhthmiiirhl.hh 
prade  siiulents.  Inchuletl  in 
these  houses  are  eoiiipiiter 
labs,  stall  teammp  areas,  tra- 
ditional ami  larpe  teaminp 
classrooms,  stiulenl  resource 


Visitor  check-in  desk 

areas,  am!  small  pmnp  rooms, 
all  of  which  will  proviiie 
lle.vihility  in  teaehinp  and 
learn inp  fir  the  fimire.  All 
learninp  areas  w-ill  have  access 
to  centralis  networked  voice, 

\ iileo,  am!  ilaia  leehnolopy 
systems.  Common  areas  such 
as  (lie  media  center,  ealcteria, 
pvmmasiiim,  ailminist ration 
offieos,  ami  school  entries 
were  piven  a special  design 
emphasis. 

In  addition  to  the  ediiea- 


lional  enhancements,  the  hiph 
school  renovation  meliules  a 
pvntnasiu-s  pv  m sponsored  hv 
the  City  ot  Roseville. 

Materials  amt  liesipn  ol  ihe 
additions  were  ilesipmul  m 
hiumony  with  the  existing 
hnililuip.  ( ’.ireful  pluMiii-  ui 
the  project  allowed  school  to 
remain  in  session  during  eon 
si  met  ion,  hegi  lining  Scfi- 
teniher  17^M.  Clonsinu  lion 
will  he  eoniplere  Septunher 
IW.B 
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HIGH  SCI  [OOLS 
N'fu  Construction 


SPRINGDALE  JUNIOIV^SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SPRINGDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lilGH  SCHOOLS 
Renovations/Additions 


llic  I'.ckics  ( 

Art.'hitccLs 

>01  \orili  Mcivlt  Suvci 
XcuCwIc.  1>\  IMOl 
K.  k.i\  1 iionipsuH.  A!  \ 

Desi^ni  team 

R.  K:i\‘  T!innips(m,  \1  \ 

PriHiiptilnhChiDXc 
D.iviil  V I'.s[y<is)Hl  \1  \ 

Prn/i'a  Mwtiocr 

( .rniu  Iv.  Scou.  A I \ 

Pn:y,1 . 

K.ircii  1 . l.iHuhu.  \!  \ 

Pro/iY/  .In  hnvt 

Su  plu  n I'.  I '.iitin  pi  ' 

\r!uii(rM  I'jiinturr 

riii»iiKrrnui 

Inc. 

\ /(  Juiiikdl  I Ad/ lull  /jJrtUt  a ' 

K.  \.  ( i'.l!cs  \ ,\sM)CUlcs.  Iiu . 

( /r;/  I jHiiihr/'' 

I ).  Palomino  Vssnci.iirs 
lifluhuifY.  Ifil'Uu! 

(Uient 

Aikdicm  \’.illc\  School  Disinci 

(-ii:)::4-^^()n' 

(Jr.idc  s|)iin 

■ i: 

( AiiTcni  hiiildiiip;  aipacils' 

s:4 

(iiiiTcut  l)iiik{in‘(  urea 
I'  \'M()Mjiuiv  led 

Buildini;  area  l)clnrc 
adclition/rcnovation 
) R»A^IKi|naiv  led 

Pc  Hal  pn)jcc.1  costs 
S“.42  inillmn 

CcKsi  per  S(|uarc  khu 
SIS 

Space  per  student 
I S'"  Hiiiarc  led 

(a)Sl  per  student 
VMmo 

Completion  date 
S^piLinhcr  P^'^^ 


A"  1j[  '"\hc  \llcLdicn\- 
I \'allc)‘ School 

I District,  located  in 

I siiluirhan  Piiis- 

JL  Pa.,  entered 

into  a construction  pm^rani  to 
hrini*'  its  jnnior/senior  higli 
school  lip  to  current  standards, 
rile  school  ilireclors  Jtiul  ad- 
niinisirauon  identified  the  sci- 
ence department  as  the  locus 
o(  the  project.  I his  locus  on 
science  is  apjimpriatc  since  the 
h(»nusiead  ofRachel  C!arson. 
iiilernationally  known  author 
and  em  ironnientalist.  is  adja- 
cent to  die  hioli  school  site. 

I'he  improvements  to  the  sci- 
ence department  nei'essitated  a 
complete  reconllpiraiion  (d 
die  e.\i''tinu  science  classrooms 
lode\ciop  new  siaic-ol-lhc-ari 
classrooin/lahs.  I'he  i.lepart- 
ment  contains  a jilusics 
iah/lccture  classroom,  a chem- 


Conference  room  window 


Courtyard 

isirv  lah/lcctLirc  classroom,  two 
hioloLjt'  classrooms  which 
share  a lah  space,  a ph.ysieal  sci- 
ence iah/Iccturc  classroom,  a 
life  science  lah/leeture  class- 
room, a itrecnhoiise,  and  a spe- 
cial science  classroom  dcdical- 
cd  to  Rachel  Carson.  The 
Rach.cl  ( .arson  Science 
(dassroom  is  consinicicd  of 
cnvironmcniaiK  conscious 
“mcen"  huildinti  niaienals. 

\eccssil)ilii\  lor  the  disahlcd 
also  was  idcniilied  as  an  inv 
[lortant  aspect  tifihe  pro- 
gram. I hc  cxistinu;  school 
was  cvmslructcd  with  tour 
separate  floor  elevations  in 


se\'cn  scjiarate  wintfs  or  areas. 

. Veeessihiliiy  was  achieved 
with  a eoinhination  of  ram | is 
aiul  elev;Uni*s.  'The  new  addi- 
tion to  the  science  winy  is  a 
ramped  corridor  which  con- 
nected the  y\’innasiuni,  ad- 
ministration areas,  and  hus 
cm  ranee  tlmniyh  tlie  science 
area  to  the  lihran'  and  other 
areas  of  the  hiiildiny.  lAxistiny 
classrooms  and  puhlic  sj^aces 
are  now  aceessihle  to  al! 
huildiny  users. 

rile  exist iny  Iieatiuy  s\s- 
tei;is  were  rc[ilaeed  and  air- 
eonditioniny  was  installed  m 
most  leach  iny  spaces.  I'he 


Exterior 
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m- 


Shared  sderue  bb 


new  high  elhciciicy  s\  stems 
are  part  of  die  distxiei’s  effort 
to  cut  energy-  use  and  he 
more  en\  irimmeiitaiiy  friend- 
ly. 'The  inelheienr  glass  and 
aluniiiumi  ciirrain  walls  were 
rei nos  ed  and  replaced  widi 
energ}' chk-ient  insulated  wall 
construction  uith  new  low-le 


wmm  - .7 

jf 


gla/.ed  alumimiin  windows. 

rite  lihraiy  \\a»  reiiftsaied 
ami  expanded  liy  the  con- 
struction of  a new  class- 
mom/conference  room  also 
dedicated  to  the  niemor\‘  ol 
Rachel  ('arson.  'Hiis  multi- 
purpose teaching  s[)aec  fea- 
tures “green"  materials  such 


Auditorium 

.1^  natural  filter  wool  carpet- 
ing, rencwahle  domestic 
hardwood  trim  and  casework, 
and  low  \X)('  paint.  The 
classroom  also  features  an  art 
glass  window  dcjiieting 
wildlife  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  coastline  w here 
Rachel  ( Arson  li\ed  and 


wrote  SilcNt  Sprino. 

The  iiuiusion  of  teehnoh 
g)’  tlimughout  the  ImiKling 
i trill gs  eomputer  teehnoh tgx 
access  to  the  Iniernei,  and 
distance  learning  to  e\  eiy 
teaching  sjtaee  \ ia  a compre 
hensi\e  daia/video/\  oiee 
eoimminication  s\  siem.  ■ 


I V 

Cafelcrio  deloil 


Site  plan 
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HK.’H  SCHOOLS 
Renovalons/Additions 


K'  RitMiick  AssociiUcs, 

I lie. 

( nU.l;iC  SllVel 
SjuinulWM.  MAdlKH 
( mils  A.  1'jIlhii.  \l  \ 

HI 

Design  leain 
X uoCa..!.),  \1A.  \C\KK 
Pnihifuil 

Cun^  \ IMeiti.  \1\.  \r\KI5 

IViiju!  IrJu’fiil 

Mit  h,li  i ( I.  \1‘  H I'lli  I 

Suplicii  ( I «.ink 

J.imcs \1.  I l.Miil.iM,  \!\.\(  \KI5 

I ).ile  Si-ssinns 

j.HMCS  Ik  IjI  lull! 
rri>f(\!  twim 

Clieill 

I lu‘  I’uhiu  hoi  pU  « il 
.Sfii muiielil,  M.i^s.u  Iuim  iu 
‘(IS" 

(iratlc  span 
L’ 

(!urmi(  luiiltliiig  cajiaeity 
I.MIO 

( airrem  luiilding  area 

M|u.iie  Ircl 

Huilding  ai  ea  hefnre 
addiiion/renovalion 
s(|u.irc  Irei 

I oral  project  costs 

S::  million 

( aist  per  stpiare  foot 

Ss; 

Space  per  simleiu 
Ui''  ''i|uarc  !'vVi 

( iosl  per  stuilent 
SI  y~U) 

( Completion  date 
Xiiuioi  1'^*^^ 
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Site  plan 


SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  & TECHNOLOGY 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSEHS 

Caolo  & Bieniek  Associates,  Inc. 


The  Springhcld 
I ligh  School  of 
Science  and 
rcclinoloi^N'  w as 
ilesigncd  to  pro 
vide  its  1,600  sludeiUs,  laciiliv, 
and  surrounding  conimonn\ 
with  access  to  slatc-cjl-lhe-arl 
icclinologv  well  into  the  21st 
century.  The  project  involved 
the  rcmnaiioii  ot  an  IS(),(K)0- 
scpiarc'looi  olVice  huilduig  to 
create  an  edm  ation  lacilitv  ca- 
pahic  ol  hoiisinu  all  the  lu-ces- 
'•ar\'  ciassrooins,  adininistra 
(ion  olficcs,  a laleic na.  and  a 
lihr.uA . rite  lihrarv'  aUo  liitu- 
lions  as  the  media  center  with 
two  tcaclimu  stations,  and 
more  than  ^0  umiputcr  sta- 
tions capable  ol  accesMiu;  in- 
lonnaiion  throughout  the 
Njiringlicld  sidioo!  system,  in 
.uldilion  to  tin*  librarv , all 
ciassrooins  are  e(piip]ied  with 
^i\•  computers  and  a imdliine- 
dia  leaching  station. 

\ sports  i(nnplc\  addition 
.dsn  serves  ,is  a mam  eiiiraiKe 
to  the  high  H hool  and  has  an 
indoor  and  outdoor  pla/.i. 

I his  idiiipiex  houses  a coin 
[H*lition  si/e  [)u(d,  gymnast 
nm,  racipiet  hall  courts,  and 
lour  cl.issrooins.  'I'lie  educa- 
I ion  lai  ilii V and  sports  com 
ple\  vvmv  desigiH'd  lor  iMch 
area  to  hme  lion  independent 


Sports  complex  cnity 


1\  allow  ing  public  iis.n.n'  altct 
school  hours. 

The  prniccl  also  nu  hided 
liic  dcsigji  o)  the  school  dc 
partincnt's  Ti ainmg  ami 
Prolcssional  ! )i’veh i[miciu 
( Iciilcr.  Tills  ci’iili’i  iiu'ludcs 
seminar  moms,  coiii[mler 
lahs.  and  a iclccominimica 
nous  ( t niei  dial  scrvi-s  the 
city's  d2  schools.  I he  edm  a 
non  laiililv  and  sports  nmi- 
plc\  arc  net vvorki’d  to  | he 
lidccoinmuim  aiions  cenin  h\ 
a hhn  oplii  inlrasinK  iuic  ,il 
low  mg  lommuimaiioii 
I hroughoiii  the  w orld.  H 
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fflGH  SCHOOLS 
Renovations/Additions 


ADLAI E.  STEVENSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  ILLINOIS 

OWP&P  Architects,  Inc. 


OV\TP&P  Architects,  Inc. 

570  Lake  Cook  Roaci,  Suiie  200 
Decrfidci,  IL60015 

Pat  Rusenzwciir 
(847)  940-960() 

Design  team 
Andrew  Menddson,  AIA 
Project  PriHciptil 
Richard  Dewar,  AlA 
Project  A 

Michael  Stein,  AIA 
Principal  Designer 

David  Johnson,  ALA 
Project  Architect 

Stuart  Brodsks , AIA 
Mar\‘  Ford-Cavanaugh 
\\  endy  Schaedd 
'Fhoinas  Roth,  ALV 

Client 

\cliai  F.  Stevenson  Distrin  125 
(847)634-4000 

Grade  span 
9-12 

C’urrent  building  capacity 

1,200 

Current  building  area 
250,000 

Total  project  costs 
S28.65  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$115 

Space  per  student 
2 OS  square  leet 

Cost  per  student 
$23,872 

Completion  date 
Fall  1996 


Adlai  IL 

Stevenson’s  new' 
addition,  de- 
signed as  a self- 
contained,  1,200- 
stiident  school,  includes  60 
classrooms,  a 1,200-sear  divis- 
ible auditorium,  a 50-metcr 
pool,  and  a field  house. 

The  large  space  of  die 
1,200-scat  auditorium  can  be 
divided  wdth  rotating  plat- 
forms into  rw'o  240-scat  the- 
aters and  a 720-seat  auditori- 
um. liacli  section  is  acousti- 
cally isolated  and  fitted  w'ith 
its  own  stage  and  equipment, 
allow  ing  for  simultaneous 
performances. 

Through  movable  bulk- 
heads, the  eight-lane,  50-inc- 
ter  pool  can  he  divided  into 
diving,  teaching,  and  exercise 
areas.  The  size  of  the  pool  al- 
so allows  Stevenson  to  host 
statew'ide  and  national  swiin- 
ining  events.  A commons 
area  can  hold  200  to  300 
\ncwing  scars  for  swim  meets, 
in  addition  to  the  650  in  the 
pool  area.  'The  commons  is 
also  used  as  a liinchrooni  and 
lobby  for  die  auditorium’s 
evening  performances. 

'Fbe  classroom  addition, 
with  its  owm  entrance,  main- 
tains a separaie  identity  w iih 
glassy  links  to  the  rest  ot  the 
campus.  It  was  sited  so  that 
die  entire  w’ing  could  be  leased 


Interior  commons 


Turntable  divisible  auditorium 


oiii  if  enmllmeiit  dropped. 

I'liis  module  was  designed  like 
an  office  building  with  eleva- 
tors and  systems  in  a central 


core,  allowing  the  classrooms 
to  be  reworked  to  aecommo- 
vdatc  an  office  in  the  funire,  if 
ennjlluicni  changes.  ■ 


Moin  entry 


0 ^ " 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Rcnovarions/Addirions 
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VICKSBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VICKSBURG,  MICHIGAN 

I Tower  Pinkster  Titus  Associates^  Inc. 


Tower  Pinkster  I'itus 
Associates,  Inc. 
lOOO  S.  Burdick  Sireet 
Knlnnv.i7.no,  Ml  4‘KK)l 

U’illiaiii  1*.  j(»lin.son,  M \ 

(616)  .HT61.^3 

Design  team 
U illinm  l‘\  Johnson,  \I\ 

1 hvicifvii- ill  - Clwriii 

Jim  Koss 
Project  \f(////i^cr 

John  R.  I'iliis,  FK 
.)  IcchtWiiiil  Ijr^'nia r 

Fnul  J.  Bede,  FK 
Ehanivl  En^iw.rr 

.Michelle  j.  Sirniihe 

lutcriur  Dcsi(^ficr 

Cdicnt 

\’ieksi)iir«i  (^oiniiumuv  Schools 
(616)6TM)5^'f) 

(jrade  span 

(^uiTcni  building  capaciw 

son 

Current  building  area 
1 71,700  .square  Feel 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
03.1  SO  square  Feet 

Total  project  costs 
S9.9S  million 

C'ost  per  square  Foot 

s^s 

space  per  student 
714  squ.ire  Feel 

Ca>st  per  student 
S17.4SI 

Completion  date 
I'ebruar}'  1904 


Vicksburg  High 
Sc'hnol  under- 
went cxiensis  e 
reno\’ali(ms  as 
part  of  a dis- 
trict- wide  SlO  million  build- 
ing program,  affecting  f nir 
buildings. 

A new  ihrce-coiirt  g)  inna- 
siuni  was  added  to  ibc  faciliry, 
leaving  the  Former  athletic 
space  available  lor  a large  me- 
dia eencer  and  classroom  area. 
Design  of  the  new  gymnasi- 
um prenided  3,000  seats  and 
ilexibilin'  r<i  pro\  ide  practice 
and  game  facilities  For  bo\s' 
and  girls’  high  school  athlet- 
ic.s.  as  well  as  eommimiiy- 
sponsored  programs. 

.stage  at  one  cm  1 oFibe 
old  gymnasium  had  served  as 
a theater  lor  the  schcioFs  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  jicrlor- 
manccs.  'The  building  pro- 
gram incliitlcd  a new  1. 000- 
seal  auditorium  Facilii\- — with 
tli\itled  lecture  areas,  Full-fly 
stage,  set  shoji,  and  storage 
and  dressing  rooms — which 
was  added  to  the  front  ot  the 
high  school.  'The  auditorium 
was  built  between  two  existing 
classroom  wings,  making  it 
iMsily  accessible  lor  students. 

.\  strong  focus  of  tiic  builtl- 
ing  program  was  the  develop- 
ment ol  a sojiliisticated  eom- 


Media  center 

purer  networking  s\  siem. 
De.signed  For  satellite  linkage 
and  transmission  capabilities, 


it  allows  snidcnts  access  to  in- 
Fonnaiion  as  lusioiy  is  being 
made.  H 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Special  Purpose  Facilities 


Bezck  • Durst  -Sciscr,  Inc. 

> V'O  ( ’ Sircci.  Suite  200 

\ik1ici{.ilv,  \K 

RnOert  \.  Durst.  AI  \ 
tOOT)  s62-60"6 

Design  team 
D.m  Sciser,  I(  !1U  1 

iiiul 

Architect 

Rolu-n  N,  Dur'>i.  \1  \ 

Mj^tirpluUiiWii  ifUil  !*roji\i 
DiyiiTiur 

( iene  ScIk  iK  '^ 

I Juudiuntii  l .hilm  Pl./ntu  r 

Jern'  MeC^inv 
Jiih  (Aph/in 

\ x:\w- 

Strucmnil 

AiLims  M( irgent haler 
Mcchiiiiiuil/I'.lcttnuil 

Pluikan  (ainsultine  l .ntimeers 
Cu  oti'ihui.iil  r Sn/\  1 1 

Rr.nsi;nsk^  ( '.nnsiihiiu: 
r.iiLuneei'' 

(.l'A 

I'anliHajic 

!.,mihuip\ 

Ir.sti in.il iou''.  Iik. 

(Asf  Fstnn.Hi- 

C.'licnr 

Anchorage  Sclinol  Disu  ki 
lOO") 

(ii  adc  span 

Ciim  rit  Imiklimi  capacit\ 
_\Otm 

C'aiiTcni  luiililing  area 
22.O0U  s^^u.u■e  k i t 

I oial  project  costs 
>4,4“  inilhim 

Cost  |)cr  Mjiiare  foot 
S2t»' 

( ost  per  simlent 

( amipleiion  date 
lamiaiA 


WEST  ANCHORAGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SCIENCE  CENTER 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Bezek  • Durst  • Seiser,  Inc. 


West  Ancliorage 
High  School 
had  worn  out, 
non-coin[)liant 
science  lahs 

designed  in  the  I9>0s.  Code 
and  hnilding  system  deficien- 
cies would  mu  allow'  renova- 
tion or  expansion  of  these  ex- 
isting spaces.  The  tight  Inid- 
ger  had  to  cmer  contempo- 
ran'  instnicti<mal  tcclinology, 
separate  lah  and  instructional 
areas  that  could  he  easily  su- 
pervised. and  lah  hirniture  de- 
signed lor  group  prohleiu- 
solviiig  aelixities. 

The  highly  elfieient,  stand- 
alone design  hy  Ikvek^Durst* 
.Sciser  provides  02  perceni  net 
iisahle  si|uarc  footage.  1 he 
iK  naiuie  center  core  trans- 
lonns  circulation  ‘'pace  into  a 
versatile  asironoinx  lah  and 
multimedia  juesentation 
space,  complete  with  a three- 
dimensional.  reiractahlc  pro- 
jection dome,  d'he  clcresto  - 
rictl  core  also  senes  as  a poji- 
ular,  intdrma!  seating  area. 


ADA  accessible  fume  hood 


Astronomy  lab 


enhanced  h\-  the  inlaid  astro- 
nomical symhols  ol  “i  per- 
cent for  Arf’  ami  the  Iniilt-m 
aijuariums  and  dimatarium 
ilisplays.  I lerc,  with  the  illu- 
minated f.iekhoanls  and  cahi- 
nets  showcasing  student  pro- 
jects, the  excitement  ol  sci- 


ence is  hroiighi  oui  ol  the 
dassroomv 

I'hc  eomhined  lah  ami  in- 
siruclional  classrooms  feature 
eiistom-designed  fume  hoods 
aiul  island  lah  stations  that  pro- 
\ide  Linrestricteil  siipcn'isinn. 
Large  underfloor  ami  overhead 
service  spaces  facilitate  equip- 
ment maintenance  and  future 
tcchnolog)  flexihilit 

I he  Science  Center  is  he- 
coming  not  just  a focal  j»oim 
lor  the  school  hut  also  a mag- 
net facility  for  rhe  community, 
attracting  younger  students  to 
the  sciences.  Bi 


V 


Floor  plan 


Community  enlronce 


S O 

G ' M' 
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HIGH  SCHOOI.S 
New  Construction 


WINTER  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA 

SCHENKELSHULTZ 


sc;in:NKF,LSHL.i;iy. 
.M)(l  I' . RohiiiMiii  Siivci. 
Siiiic  iOO 

Orhimlo,  1‘!.  i2S0! 

j.  I hom.is  (ihiimlkT,  \1  \ 
(40:)S'*:-3L’2 

Dcsipi  tciim 
j.  Tli(Jiii;is  ( JiamlkT.  \\\ 
Sontfr  ( /^•|’  PrcMtlcm 

n.mu‘1  M.  'rarc/\nski.  \1  \ 

Dirvifnr  nf  I 

l uHnlh)  Kikm.iir.  \\\ 

D.ik-  R.  L'hiur.  \i\ 

Projw  / .1 
ClicMil 

Scmnmk-  C nijiU)  P'.iiilii. 

Schools 

(40')  >:0  ()(KKi 

Ciradc  span 

0.  L’ 

Current  building  capacity 
J 

CiiirrcMit  building  area 
sijuarc  (eel 

roinl  project  costs 
1 million 

Ck)st  per  square  fom 

Sss 

Space  per  srudent 
14-  sijiiare  t'eei 

(k)st  per  stutleni 

Cnnipleiion  dale 
lime 


Adapiabiliu  and 
(Icxibility  were 
priniaiy  concerns 
(or  the  archil  eels, 
S(  :nF\KT.Lsiin;iy, 
and  Nchool  administraiors  in 
designing  W'inler  Springs 
1 ligli  School,  ub.ieh  was  lo 
serve  as  a niiiltiliinelional  een- 
icr  lor  the  cniire  eoinnuiniiy. 

rii e >( i0,()()()-squa re-l( >ol 
school  is  located  on  a })arallcl- 
ogTain-sha()cil  plot  ol  laml, 
which  challenged  ihc  ilesign 
icam  lo  concepuiali/.e  a plan 
ihal  rcsulicd  in  a campus  cast’ 
lo  circulate  aroumi,  maimain, 
aiul  add  to.  4'he  classrooms 
and  I a bora  lories  are  housed  in 
it>n«'  tA\o-sior\-  acailemic  cliis- 
icrs  lo  allow  for  elTicieni,  (lex- 
d)lc,  aiul  lunciional  spaces. 

I hc  atlminivi ration  area  is 
Inc.itcd  ai  the  central  main 
entrance  to  proxiilc  security 
ami  control,  opening  into  a 
court yaril  which  sciwes  as  a 
gathering  jilacc  (or  students 
aiul  )iro\  iilcs  a selling  (or 
community  events. 

•\  high-tech  networking 
s\sieiii  was  created  to  inte- 
grate voice,  ilata,  and  \ ivleo. 
(ormingthe  linindaiion  fora 
broad  spectrum  of  instruc- 
tional a[)plicaiions  and  nuilii- 
media  programming. 

( .oncreie  was  useil  lor  tlic 
Irameuork  and  precast  con- 
crete joist  lor  support  o(  the 
secoiul  stor\ . A single-ply 


■ -f  mk'iV-T  /■* 


Auditonum 


Media  center 


membrane  and  aluminum 
co[)ing  system  (or  the  metal- 
clad  harrel-vauh  roof  pros  ide^ 
en ergs'  consersaiion.  A 
chilled-water  1 1\'  \(  is\stein 
uiih  heal  recosery  proviiles 
cr >si -cKcciise,  high-elhcicn 
I'ondilioning  ot  the  laciliis 
Dianne  Kramer,  ilireciorot 
(ac  ilities  pi  Mining  and  con 
St  ruction  laies,  *'\\’e  are 
proud  of  our  newest  (acilits 
and  graiclul  to  the  many  pco 
pic  who  dedicated  themselves 
to  makme  it  a success.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 
New  Construction 


Ro\  G,  French  Associates,  Inc. 
150  l.ano 

RuclicsiiT,  All  4S 0)" 

I h\\  id  ( i.  Itcik  Ii.  \1  \ 

vNlO)656-l5" 

Desio^  team 

David  ( i.  French.  \1\ 

Pnihijhi/ifh(!hi}r{ic 

1 )nuirlas  \.  I. a Ferle.  \I  \ 

F.J-  O'Connor,  AJA 

pi  n;  ' A ItUlilj^vr 

llarmn  Mnlow  ( 'oiiipanv 

(!•»!.<{ ructmn  .1  \(nu(‘^cr> 

IJCl'  I'n^Miieerin^^  Inc. 

.1  \a  hiiuu  til/Elicmuil 

1.  \ A SiriiLiural  ^’n^i!u•er^ 

s.o  hcnintl 

HAH  l•n^^l^ee^^ 

Cnil 

(.'.lient 

Vale  Fnhlic  Schools 

Ralph  Darin 

Siipcniiiciiihui 

Grade  span 

C^urreiit  building  capacity 
Mil) 

C'urrent  building  area 
I 1 2,0t)0  square  t'eci 

I'oial  project  costs 
S0.f>  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SSf) 

Space  per  student 
1 Nquarc  fed 

Cost  per  student 
SICILM 

('ompletion  date 
Septeinher 


I I j 

' ' ' 

Floor  plon 


YALE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
YALE,  MICHIGAN 

Roy  G.  French  Associates,  !nc.  - Architects  & Planners 


Tile  sebon)  district 
of  Vale, 
located  in  tlic 
bean  (d 

Micliigan’s  ibumb 
area,  was  in  desperate  need  of 
a new  high  school  facility. 
Students  were  aiieiuling  half- 
day  sessions  in  order  to  ac- 
conimodate  the  student  popu- 
lation in  the  old  building. 

.Alter  several  failed  bond 
issue  attempts  and  lliial  pas- 
sage ol  a Sl.LK  million  bond 
issue,  the  challenge  was  to  fit 
the  new  high  school  into  an 
a Ire  ad)'  congested  56-acrc 
campus  containing  an  exist- 
ing elcmcntaty  and  middle 
school.  Whili  judicious  use  of 
the  land,  ilic  arcliitccuiral 
firm  of  Ro\'  C i.  hVcmch 
Associates,  Inc.  uas  able  to 
design  this  school  to  t1i  into 
the  existing  canijuis  setting 
uithout  creating  a feeling  of 
overcrowding. 

d1ic  angular  lines  of  the 
school  arc  enhanced  by  the 
selection  ol  iiold  ierra/./.o 
floor  colors  and  patterns.  'Flic 
well -planned  placement  ol 
windows,  two-stor\’  vaulted 
ceilings  in  man\'  areas,  and 
the  omission  ol  student  loeh- 


Adminislrolive  office 


Corridor 


Exterior 


ers  in  the  “Alain  Street*'  cor- 
ridor create  a \cr\'  bright  aiul 
spacious  learning  cnvimn- 
ment.  Designed  as  the  sym 
iiolic  “heart*’  ol  the  school, 
the  media  center  is  si/cd  to 
house  sc\  cral  classrooms  si- 
imiltancousl) , pnniding  am- 
ple room  lor  studems. 

I 'ach  of  tile  corridor  u mgs 


provide  educational  “houses" 
for  iiistmcdon  in  a \ariei)  of 
subjects:  mat  hematics,  fine 
arts,  language,  social  studies, 
science,  ami  music.  Addition.il 
features  include  2 \ clas'^- 
rooiiis,  laboratories,  Iccuirc 
rooms,  and  a multipurpose 
mom  with  pcrtormance  staLu* 
and  gymnasium.  ■ 
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K-12 

New  C(Histruciioii 


SvcTclnip  K;icilitics,  Inc. 

’l'\\(»  ( iuiur  l’l.i/;i,  "ih  Moor 
Mnsinn,  MA  ():i()S 

J.nncsW'.  \lm-hdi 

ir.rr4:  sur.o 

Svrninip  I'lu  iliiics  i*.  [m)\i<iinu 
C 'niisiriuiion  l^roi-nnn 
.Uan.iecnu’iu  sci*\i(  t-s  l»it  ilu- 
( !iiy  ol  C -hclsca's  cnnrf  [nililiv- 
st  honl  ' |irnirr.nii.  ( Ju  Uc.i  llic 
luM  i il\  in  iliL-  ( .'t»minniuv(.‘;ihli 
«>l  Uassat  hiiscHs  \n  ivpLu  c all 
til  iluir  ^dn)^5l  laaliufsai  nnc 

MMK‘.  1 }r  pi  uuram  omimnIs  nt 
^~4.(H)0  Mj'.iaiv  li'fi  nf  lu’v.  anil 
vk  \\‘  n Lu  iliuc*'. 

P:U  Spirior 

/,  u I iiU<.  t 

jaim  s \\ . \liu  lidl 

f\inir,i/n  c ( .oiKfru.f.'ttfi  M.mj'-.r 

Maik  I . ^pt■1 

1 ),u  ui  ( . I l.ini 

1 1 y »■' 

Utia  ( ik  llKlIl,  I ' \(  \ 

Mifujv/f' 

I .imnic  l.anrr 
( ,>ifiyfrn<  !,'hi:  / ),r<  , !-.i 

( !liciu 

( .M\  nl  ( 4u  Im  m. 

( lu'lsca  *^1  h(M)ls  I’rMtir.mi 
(6riS>^M-S>r 

Cinulc  span 
Pre  K i: 

(.apadu 

Total  [jroirram  cnsi 
I Ui..^  million 

Tompleiion  dale 
Pha^e  I Scpieinlu  r 
PlhM*  Se{ileinl>ei‘ 


CHELSEA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSEHS 

Sverdrup  Facilities,  inc. 


Chelsea.  .\l;Ksa(‘hii- 
seus,  loeatecl  just 
iKilsiile  ihe 
liosion  city  limils, 
is  a (lis'erse  eoin- 
tniinih'  ihiu  has  eneoumcretl 
inanv  ol  ihe  iirhan  issues  eon- 


(roniing  \meriea’s  cities  lo- 
i!a\.  I he  C'dielsea  sdioni  com  - 
iniUee  laced  noi  only  a fasi- 
umuin»  studeiu  pojjidaiion, 
hill  also  cminlilinL*  (ai  ililies 
ihai  daieil  hack  lo  ilic  laie 
1 ^lOOs  ainl  cMi  lv  IPOOs.  \iul 
ihe  schools  (iitl  no(  ha\e 
aineniiies,  such  as  gtmnasi- 
inns,  cafcierias,  aiul  compuier 
lahs,  lhat  most  school  disli'icis 
lake  for  uranied.  Also,  iherc 
\\(Ti‘  serious  sal'ciy/health  is- 
sues ihroiiehoiii  all  ihe 
sdn M >ls  p( >or  \eni ilalion. 
larye  ainounis  of  ashcsio',  an<l 
lead  paini,  inadeipiaie  lii’c 
[miieeiion,  am!  collapsinu 
firewalls.  The  sc^hools  were 
iioi  handicajiped  aceessihle. 

( Ihelsea  w as  eranicd  special 
leynslaiion  lo  aid  in  ihe  re- 
placemeni  ol  iheir  eniire 
school  faciiilics,  This  legisla- 
lioii  <^a\e  ( Telsea  ihe  means 
lo  c<unplcie  a \ery  aiiihitioiis 
imdenaking,  allow  inu  ihe  cii\ 
lo  ile\  iali‘  loom  traditional 
const  niciion  dic  laietl  uiuler 
Massachuseiis  ( ieiicral  I ,aw  s. 

I o conijileic  the  prourain  llu- 
cil\  elec'icil  lo  use 
( ,( msiruclion  Pmutaiii 
Man.u^ciiiem  services. 
Sverdrup  |•aeililles  was  select- 
ed lo  assist  C dielsc.i  w nh  die 
Si  j 6.J  itiillitni  school  huild 
inu  pmuram  dial  included  as- 
sisiiiu^  in  die  selection  and 
inanaireineni  o{  the  desiiiii 
WO!  k ol  die  arch  it  eels. 

I he  Massachnsciis  Ic^isla 
ttirs  rci|iiiivd  ( '.lidsca  to  have 
consiniriion  under  w av  h\ 
lime  1 or  it  woLild  lose 
lunding^.  4'his  required  an  ap 
yressiv e sdiednlc  iti  order  to 
seuire  Itindiny  and  coiiipic 
IK  Ml  ol  die  deineniarv,  mid 


Middle  school  interior 
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Elementary  school  exterior 


mm 


^Tijins^ 


Elomentory  school  site  plan 

(llv  iiiul  liigli  schools  for  ocai- 
|);mc\  prior  to  the  sinrt  of  the 
school  \ ciir 
Working  uitli  ( liiclsca, 
Sverdrup  and  the  design 
teams  (1  IMh'l  I Areliiteets  of 
( ‘amhridge,  Massachusetts, 
designer  oi  the  element  an 
and  middle  schools;  Svinmes, 
•Maini,  McISee  <S:  Associates, 
and  l\;rkins  c\-  Will  t)l 
(Cambridge  and  (diicago.  de- 
signers of  the  ncu  jiigh 
schof)l  respect i\  cly;  ami 
l-'incgold  Alexander  <S: 
\ssociates  ol  [Boston,  designer 
of  the  neu  cityu  ide  early 
ehildliood  learning  faediiv  i 
developed  staiulards  lor  de- 
sign ami  last -tracked  work  at 
the  elementan  and  high, 
school  sites,  'This  also  incliid 
cd  the  development  of  pro 
enrement  packages  of  key  svs- 
lenis  and  the  continual  inoni- 


toring  ol  construction  costs 
throughout  the  entire  design 
process. 

Six  months  after  Sverdru[) 
began  managing  the  jirogram, 
construction  started  oti  two 
sites,  thus  meeting  the  fund- 
ing tleadline  which  secured 
funds  lor  the  remainder  of  the 
project.  In  addition  to  manag- 
ing more  than  40  consultants 
on  a last- track  schedule, 
Svenlruj)  prnidedsite  evalu- 
ations, food  serv  ice  manage- 
ment plans.  O^k.M  manage- 
ment [ilanning,  security  plan- 
ning. integrated  technology 
system  planning,  and  man- 
agement of  the  owncr-coiv 
trolled  insurance  jirogram 
known  as  OCIP  or  wraji- 
around  insurance. 

After  issuance  oj  ad\  anccvl 
site  work  [lackages,  advanced 
structural  steel  contracts  were 


let.  I'his  allowed  the  projects 
to  have  steel  onsite  during  the 
late  vvinter/early  spring  of 
1005,  enabling  tlie  contractor 
(Suifolk  C^onstrucium  of 
Boston)  to  hit  the  ground  run- 
ning on  the  new  elementarv 
school.  W ork  also  proceeded 
at  a ra|)ivl  pace  at  the  new  high 
school  (R.  W’.  (irangcraml 
Sons  of  Shrew  shiny, 
Massachusetts)  and  at  ilie  iu*w 
nmlkile  school  (1  timer 
( lonstniciion  of  Boston). 
Working  conditions  at  the 
middle  school  were  com- 
[)ou  mi  cd  by  the  fact  that  the 
new  building  was  licing  con- 
st mclcd  a mere  eight  to  10 
leet  oil  the  face  ol  the  c.visung 
Williams  School  while  it  was 
occnjiied  by  1,500  students. 

I’nder  the  recommeiuiaiion 
ol  .Sverdruji  Facilities,  Chelsea 
instituted  an  OCOP.  (diclsea 
purchased  all  insurance  for  the 


ju’oiect  norma M\‘  judvioeu  in 
conlraciors.  In  turn,  the  con 
tractors  and  subcontractors 
omitted  cost  for  sjicciiic  insur- 
ance horn  their  hiil,  'Phis 
saved  (!helsea  a|)|m).\imaiely 
10  jUMTcm  on  the  c<rsi  (»f  in  - 
surance for  the  jirojeci  com- 
jiared  with  the  traditional 
method  ofeontraeUM*  provid- 
ed insuratice.  4'he  initial  sav  - 
ings liave  been  used  to  en- 
hance the  pnjgram.  This  in- 
ciiuled  juirchasing  additional 
furniture,  liMiiresand  eijuif)- 
meni  vvliile  assuring  adequate 
funding  lor  die  new  eirvwide 
early  ehildhoovi  learning  facil- 
ity, which  was  addctl  to  die 
program  in  late  1004.  In  addi  - 
tion to  the  initial  savings, 
Sverdrup's  aggressivr  safeU’ 
managemeiu  has  the  jiolemial 
of  saving  millions  in  insurance 
costs  that  vvoiilii  othenvise  he 
lost  to  the  eoniractois  and  in- 
surance carriers. 

New  Beginnings, 
Innovative  Ideas 

'I lie  l< inner  Receiver  lor 
Chelsea  said,  “Sverdrup  has 
been  . . , cjiiite  extraordinary 
in  hringiiig  in  the  taiile  a 
dejuh  of  both  technical.  Inn 
also  a human  cajiaeiiy  that  re- 
alK  has  been  central  to  mak- 
ing this  jimeess  work.  4'lie 
numher  of  tasks  to  he  acconi- 
jilished  in  a very  short  time 


Elementary  school  ploy  area 


I onrnrnn  kv  flp^lnn  M MnrrklOO? 


,r -''X- '-i"  V 


m 


would  liiuc  l)ccn  vwn  lu-^ond 
the  iiii;i|4ininu  of  a city  this 
si/e  had  w c‘  not  lieen  al)le  to 
tiraw  on  die  e\trannlmar\'  or- 
[aani/ation  depth  of  a national 
arehiieeuiral/engineering  and 
eonstmeiion  hnn/’ 

Chelsea  elementary  and 
middle  selioois  are  hase<l  on  a 
“seiiool-w  ithin-a-sehoo!" 
concept,  (diclsea  has  fourele- 
mcmarv  schools  within  one 
2 Vv000-sc|uare  loot  Iniilding 
and  two  middle  schools  with* 
in  one  140,000>sc]uare  toot 
siniciiire.  lieneftls  include 
sharcil  spaces  bet  ween  the 
St  bools  sill'll  as  libraries,  calc- 
terias,  I’ymnasiums,  etc.  I'ach 
school  within  the  elementary 
and  miiiille  school  complex 
has  a sefiarate  entrance  and  a 
ilesimiated  color  ami  shape— 
tnaiiLilc,  sijuarc,  iliainoiid  or 
circle — so  students  kmnv 
what  school  they  are  in. 

rile  new  cleinentarx  school 
building  houses  2,200 
stmlents  (our  schools  of  5'^0 
t'lnlilren  each.  The  2vb000 
si|uare  tool  structure  includes 
HS  classrooms,  conniuinit 
rooms  for  meelinirs,  teacher 
resource  rooms, 
lour  computer  classrtjoiiis. 
lour  art  classrooms,  lour  mu- 


sic classrooms,  special  educa- 
lioiu^iieetls  elassrotims,  two 
cafetoriiinis,  two  lu‘alib 
suites,  two  gvni nasi  urns,  and 
a central  library. 

'I'lie  1 4(),Oo6  square  foot 
middle  school  lacilii)’  bouses 
1 , 1 00  sruiltMiis — two  schools 
ol'bOO  and  500  pupils,  respec- 
tively. rile  structure  inclutles 
M classrooms,  lioth  wet  and 
thy  science  classrooms, 
teacher  resource  rooms,  laii- 
»uayc  classrooms,  two  com* 
puier  classrooms,  sjiecial  cdii- 
caiion/nectls  classrooms,  two 
art  classrooms,  a library,  catc- 
icria,  community  music 
room,  health  suite  and  lyiii- 
nasiiim. 

riic  liinli  school  Inniscs 
1.000  sludcm.s  with  instnic- 
tiona!  themes  lucused  on 
iclcconimumc.uions  and  tccli  ■ 
nolo|ry,  transportation  and 
comniiTcc,  and  licalih  and 
liiinian  sciwiccs.  d'bc  1 S ] ,000 
square  tool  laciliiy  contains 
4^  classrooms,  both  wet  and 
dr\'  science  classrooms,  iccli  - 
iiuloiy'  laboratories,  laiuoKitrc 
classrooms,  teacher  resource 
rooms,  two  ;ui  cla.ssrooiiis, 
two  music  classrooms,  a li- 
brary. calctcria,  da\  c.irc  lacil 
ily,  student  eoiiiiscliiicr  space. 


High  sdioot  exterior 

and  a gx'mnasinm.  Kxterior 
amenities  ineliule  an  all- 
weather  track,  new  lighted 
looibnll  and  soccer  ndd,  jilii.'' 
a new  hasehall  eoiviplcx. 

\ new  eiu'wide  early  child- 
hood Icarninu'  ceiilcr  * the 
ShunlelT School — will  house 
appro.xiiiiatclv  SOO  pre- 
kindergarten  and  kinder- 
garten siudems.  When  the 
renovation  and  expansion  <d 
the  sehool  is  completed,  the 
1 M 1,000  sijuare  loot  faeilit)' 
will  have  52  elassrooiiis,  spe- 
cial edueaiion/needs  elass- 
rooms,  leaeher  resource 
rooms,  two  elevators,  a new 
kitchen,  and  a community 
spacc/audiioriiini. 

r'omi  and  I'lcxibility 

(dassrooms  in  the  facilities 
were  designed  to  allow  lor 
eh.inging  needs  with  respect 
tn  both  fimciionaliiy  and 
techiiologx . I'.ach  classroom 
has  core  elements  to  aeeom- 
inodaie  differeiu  grades  with 
minor  modilieaiions. 

Lahoraton-  classrooms  arc 
also  flexible  with  respect  to 
wet  or  dty  science.  ,\11  schools 
are  handicapped  aecessihle 
and  comply  with  the  latest  ar- 
chitect urn  I access  luiard  regu- 
lations adoj)led  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Building 
(d)de.  .\11  schools  have  eleva- 
tor access  and  other  amenities 
ro  make  them  user-triendly. 

I he  schools  ha\e  ineor|)(j- 
raied  the  latest  in  life  safety 
with  respect  to  fire  j)mlei- 
tion,  security  ((XMA’,  card 
access,  etc.),  eomnumieations, 
etc.  Kach  facility  is  designed 
to  act  as  an  emergency  shelter 
for  the  eomnmnity  and  is 


equipped  wath  cnicrgeney 
generators,  ere.  .Ml  of  the 
schools  are  fully  air-coiuli- 
lioned.  (Xassrooius  contain 
telephones,  televisions,  com  - 
[)uter  workstations  and  a new 
public  address  system. 

4 'he  schools  arc  not  only 
tor  .students.  4 he  faeiliries' 
multipurpose  rooms,  athletic 
fields,  gynmasiuins,  and  audi- 
torium spaces  are  open  for 
juihlic  use.  New  play  areas  on 
school  properl)'  total  4‘^0,  ^2l) 
sipiare  feet,  compared  to 
42,120  sijuarc  feel  jireviousl)-. 
I'he  44H  200  square  foot  in- 
crease is  equal  to  about  nine 
and  one-half  football  fields. 
Parents  and  children  alike 
have  hcncfiied  from  sehonl 
pkugroumls. 

Schools  Opened  On 
Schedule,  On  Budget 

I 'o  the  residents  of  the 
C dielsca  I4il)lie  Schools 
Program — new  schools,  reno- 
\ations,  and  expansions  mean 
more  than  fredi  paint,  new 
carpet,  and  more  space  for 
their  children's  education. 

4 'll  esc  facilities  syiiiholi/e  the 
reali/ation  ul  loilg-held 
dreams  and  new  hope  lor  the 
eil)'’s  future. 

44ie  new  era  of  educational 
opportunity  for  CXielsea  was 
unveiled  in  ribhon-ciittiiig 
ceremonies  August  2S,  IWi 
when  the  first  of  the  new 
.schools  opened.  Main’  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  ('belsca 
have  remarked  that  the  “new 
(diclsca”  has  s[)arkcd  pride  in 
resideiiLs,  uplifting  the  atii- 
tudes  of  not  only  the  students, 
but  the  eomniiinitx'  as  a 
whole.  ■ 
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Shurtleff  School  early  childhood  learning  center  site  plan 
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Special  Purpose  Facilities 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

\ Dansby  & Miller,  AIA,  Architects 
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('.liem 

Miiine  Iiidi |K-ndeni  Si  1k;h! 

DisliK  i 

(M^)d40-liill 
(irade  span 

Uiii'iuse  (,dl  lar.ide") 

(XiiTcnt  luiildin^  capacity 
IMK) 

Cut  rent  huildinit  area 
HI().()0()M|u.ire  feel 

l oial  project  costs 
SlOA  niilhon 

Q)s:  per  Mjuarc  foot 
MOS 

.Space  per  student 
22.2  Mpi.ire  led 

C!ost  per  suideiu 
S2 , ' > 

Completion  date 
lime  |OWo 


lie  .M.O. 

ij  Camp]  tell 

B i'dmaiioiiai 

S ( AMTlcr  was  de- 

B sipned  to  ser\  e 

many  school  and  community 
lnncti(nis  and  to  he  a‘  Ilexihle 
as  possible  in  its  use.  In  addi- 
tion to  *Jiu  4,s{)0-sl\U  capacity 
sports  arena,  ilte  huildinu  lea- 
uires  a leachiiiL',  tlieiiier  wiili 
2s()  scats,  central  (ine  arts  and 
athletic  ofnees,  a nil  a ineeiinu 
room  that  seals  22.^’  persons. 

The  main  hiiildinp  seatiiiEt 
.irea  is  di\  idcil  into  lour  com- 
innatioiis  orseatinp;  liased  on 
I apaciiy  needed  and  open 
floor  area  ri-ipiircd  File  north 
end  c.m  he  disided  with  ilmp 
riiriaiiis  to  create  ,i  I ..**nf^-seal 
I apaciiy  space  lor  musical  per- 
I Mil  nances  or  lectures. 

In  the  first  few  months  of" 
the  facility’s  operation,  the 
huildine  alrcad\-  has  heen 
used  for  a lunnhcr  of  j)iirpos- 
cs,  includin<j:  district  atliiimis- 
iiaiion  mcciinus,  (!PR  train- 
ine  programs,  instructional 
computer  icchnoloLt)  inccl- 
iiiLjs,  athletics  tr.iininy  meet- 
ings, ',jiLcial-c(lncaii(>n  dc\  cl 
opmciu,  a district-w idc  laiad- 
u asscmh!\.  performinu  arts. 
K( ) I ( ; practice,  utadiiaiion 
exercises.  Special  Olympics, 

! i( nision  Area  C !o-( )p.  a 
science  fair  and  ioh  fair.  I'l  'A 
exhihits  and  shows,  and 
\ol!e\  hall  and  haskcihall 


Auditorium 


toiirnaincnis. 

\ ino\ aide  wood  lloor  is 
laid  lor  haskcihall  and  \ollc\ 
hall  e\cnls.  I'onr  ditTcrenl 
functions  can  he  held  connir- 
rcniK.  and  the  faciliiy  is  heinu 
used  almost  c\er\'da\  formie 
or  iixae  \arious  limctions.  ■ $ije  plan 
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Special  Puq)osc  i'acilitics 


Hoileyman  Associates 
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Design  (cam 
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f )}/  Sue  hhpiitor 

MtAliniiiiv  \ i.Kc  '. 

Sh  UiUirjf 

I ).hi'nji()ri*[ >arr.  Iik  . 

\hJ\anuil  / i T 

ri-  S\'.UM!i‘'  l-  iM'.mrn im:,  Im- 
I’Jufuttil  1'jn^ifieu 

Mark  I'  nimoiv-:  Plininirraplu' 
(!licn( 

loiu-s  \t\ulnn\ 

H^IS)  JT 

(iradc  span 

I i: 

( Aincm  l)iiiUiin|f  capacit\ 
s: 

( Ainvnt  hiiilclin^  aiva 

1 “jy  Mjnaiv  k'li 

fouil  project  costs 
SI  A“  millinii 

Cost  per  sc|uarc  loot 

y>\ 

space  per  stiidem 
J 10  stiuare  led 

( ’ost  per  student 

Sl'UM) 

Caniipluion  date 
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Jj  ernes  Aradi*iny  [■.]  liniis- 
i iiiH  campus  for  Naii\ e 
I Aineneaii  cliildien  in 
I urades  Iv  throut*h  I J) 
faced  sc'nous  problem-, 
wiili  die  doriniloiy  facili- 
ties (nr  their  elemL'iitary  age 
children.  'Hie  existing  IniiKl  ■ 
ing  was  overcrowded,  st me- 
nu all  \ nil  safe,  and  had  several 
lile-saiet)'  code  violations.  As 
well  as  pnwidiiig  design  ser 
vic  es,  i iolle\  niaii  Associates 
de\  eloped  die  program  of  re- 
cpiireiiienis  lor  this  dorinitoiy 
to  house  SO  children  plus  two 
sleeping  moms  lor  liaiidi* 
rajiped  children.  .Miliough 
this  tiriginal  program  called 
lot  the  housing  of  eleiiu  nlar) 
age  hoys  and  girls  (grades  I to 
^t),  during  construction  the* 
aeadenu'  recpiesied  the  huilcK 
ing  he  revised  to  house  onl\ 
girls  grades  one  to  1 

I )ue  to  site  limitations  and 
direct  supeiwisioii  needs,  tlie 
plan  naiurall\  dc'vcdojied  into 
an  “1 eonngiiraiioii.  t liis  al- 
lowed for  the  creation  of  indi- 
vidual age  wings  separated  hy 
a eenirali/.ed  adminisiration 
and  support  area.  'I  his  "I.” 
opens  into  a green  area  and 
the  existing  pla\’gTound  while 
also  creating  a liarrier  from  the 
public'  areas  of  the  eaiiipiis. 

Suites  were  created  hy  join- 
ing  two,  four-person  sleeping 
moms  with  a hadirooni.  I’liis 
allows  lor  more  privac*\ , as 
well  as  c'reating  jiersonali/ed 
areas  which  the  children  are 
responsible  lor  maintaining. 
Large  o|>en  television/stiidy 
rooms  are  located  in  each 
wing  wiili  glass  block 
clerestories  above  to  allow  for 
natural  light  to  enter  these  in- 
terior spaces. 

'Khc  addition  of  this  new 
ceniralh'  located  dcirmiiory 
has  provided  a source  of  pride 
lor  the  Jones  Aeadeniv  cam- 
pus and  much-needccl  housing 
ior  the  schoors  students.  ■ 
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Main  entrance 


Dorm  reception 


VI  study  room 
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Remivations/Addirions 
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OAKFIELD-ALABAMA  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 
OAKFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

Habiterra  Associates 
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nil  the 
cnrnllmcni 
;iml  clnmi^ing 
iK’cils  orilR* 

t );lkt]cl(k 
Al.ilum.i  School  Disirict,  m:i- 
lor  I cno\  ;il!oiiN  .nnl  iiddiiions 
Inid  lo  lie  jdnnncd  iind  con- 
st icicd  to  .icconi!Uod;Uc  tile 
stmlcnis  .ind  siait.  (d;issrooms 
were  .uided  to  the  two  exisl- 
inil  iniildiiiL'^s  ;U  the  c;iinpiis. 
Ihiih  huildnius  were  reno\;n- 
cd  In  iiiipm\e  liinction,  iip^ 
diite  icclinolou:\',  and  address 
the  accessd)ilit\  needs  n(  the 
iiK  ieasi‘d  siuilent  hodw  New 
U’chnolo^x  classrooms,  a li- 
krars . ntisic  rooms,  special 
ctliicaiion  I lassroonis,  home 
and  careers  Wiiik  spaces,  and 
Inisiness  iiisimclion  class- 
i'(  MM  ns  w ere  .uldcd  I lie  e\- 
isiiivj  Imildn'iM. 

Vi  > meet  the  jihysieal  tiiness 
Cl jih  .innn  lu’eds  nl  the  .!)sinct. 
a lieu  uMiinasinm  was  added, 
alnii^  with  extensive  new  exte- 
I lor  track  and  lield  (acilitics. 
Ii.di  t'lelds,  .md  soccer  lielils. 

I lie  supenniendeiit  and 
school  hoard  worked  thmiinh 
:iian\  loin:  horns  with  the  ar 
elii'eei  to  hr  ccriam  ih.il  the 
pi.iniu  d ( tiMsinieiloii  wnuki 
> H I lii  \‘  nil  a sUdiiL!  eommn- 
n lent  h > s.iiri\  tor  the  students 
ind  stall.  1 he  c re.ilnMi  ol  a 
iiiidille/lmrh  school  win^  Ik- 
( ame  an  oh)ecti\e.  \.eslhenc 
coneenis  wen  also  .iddresseti. 
ami  a passionate  desire  to 
inatt.h  the  cxistiim  huildmus 


Library 


Chemistry/ physics  lab 

jire\ ailed  as  the  desi^ni  tiu-nie. 
\\  ofkinii  ioi»ether,  these  uoals 
were  re,di/ed. 

Now  the  < )akrield- 
\lahania  school  hoard  and 
the  eomnuniiiy  can  he  jinmd 
oi  their  huildmps  and  iheir 
historic  step  low  ard  a 
hriuhicT  educational  feitirc 
lor  their  students.  S 
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Exterior  library 
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Rcnovatinns/Addiiioiis 
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PENNSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

H2L2  Architects/Planners 


Knel)cl  Hall,  a five- 
stor\,  55,1)01)- 
square-foot  Trench 
Beau\  Arts  struc- 
mre  w as  engnlleil 
h\  I'ire  in  April  1 Budt  in 
two  stages  in*  18~5  ami  1002, 
thi’  huilding  had  housed  ad 
min istra live  olliees,  class- 
rooms. an  asseinhh  rootn, 
laculu-  apartments,  and  stu- 
tleiii  dormitories.  As  tlie  sym- 
hol  ol  the  school  and  the  old- 
<“si  sirticturc  on  campus, 
Kriehel  I lall  was  an  integral 
[»ari  ot  the  schooTs  itjeniiu. 
Maintaining  that  idcniitv 
mcani  saving,  repairing,  and 
reconstructing  the  huiMing's 
cMcrior. 

I lu'  conll.igraiion  ruined 
ihc  iim*ri{H'  and  dcsirot  cd  the 
mau'-i'd  roo(  and  a portion  of 
the  I ^ll‘rior  wall.  \[)pro\i 
maicl\  perceni  ol  the  exist - 
mg  nias(Hir\  shcil  w.is  sah  aged 
and  icmporarih  l)iMceil  By  a 
unupic  diagonal  Brace  s\sicm. 

1 \icrior  (caiiiri's.  such  as  cor 
nices,  dormers,  windows,  and 
root  were  replicated  Based  on 
those  ol  the  original  siructurt*. 

1 he  striking  cupola,  designed 
111  1002  But  iu‘\ Cl  Built,  was 
.iddcd  to  the  reconsi ruction. 

I’sing  last  track  methods, 
the  siipcrstnu  iurc  was  de 
simicii  111  .id\Miui‘  o|  iIk- 
luuMing  systems  .uui  long 
lead  Hems  such  .is  sirucim a! 
Steel  w I't  c < )rdcrcd  c.irh  . 


Compleled  restoration 


1 he  interior  Honrs  and 
walls  weu‘  replaeed  with 
modern  eoiismietion  and  die 
pl.ms  rcconligurcd  lo  meei 
new  progr.im  rei|uirLaiicnis. 


\n  aildilioM  to  the  hai  k ol  the 
huilding,  housing  a 2S6-se.it 
.imlitoriuni.  student  resi- 
dences. louimes,  and  iliss 
rooms,  increased  the  sipiaic 
lootauc  to  6S,s()().  1 he  critical 
14-iiionih  consiruciion  sched- 
ule rcipiircd  close  coo[)cration 
iictwccn  the  school,  the  archi 
lc(  1.  ,ind  tile  contracior.  ■ 


Restorolian  in  progress 
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New  construction 
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Design  team 
1 Icnnan  ( )rcnn 

( .luick  1 lill 
Trti//i  Lnidt’f 

(inrl  Nelson 

ProiiYf . IfvhitiU  - MhUii'  ,nul 
Ill'll:  Schml 

Dong  riichergc 

ProjiYf . Ird'Uu  i - I 'M  mi-nhny 

•S.  hfol 

Russ  Sniulers 
Aline  Finiiiri 
Ass/stiWt  '!  Ctun  Mez/dyfy 

Client 

S.mia  Ou/.  \ alley  rniiied 
Sdniol  District  No.  >s 
(.<20)2S!-S2S2 

Cjnidc  span 
k-12 

CurrtMit  Iniilding  eupaeiiv 

:,xoo 

Current  building  area 
2^4.*.*2S  sipi.ire  feci 

I ota!  project  costs 
SlNl  million 

Cost  per  stjuarc  foot 

Space  per  student 
stjtiare  tect 

C'osi  jiersiiidcnr 
S6,12^ 

Completion  date 
July 


SAN  CAYETANO  ELEMENTARY  CALABASAS  MIDDLE 
SCHOOL,  AND  RIO  RICO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RIO  RIC6,  ARIZONA 

The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership 


In  I W2,  the  Santa  Cr\i/ 

\ alley  L’nilled  School 
Districr.  faced  die  chal- 
lenge o(  an  c.xjiamlcd  sui- 
(leiu  po[U]!aii(.)iu  In  order 
U)  jirovidc  semccs  lor  K-12 
siudcMils  on  a site  that  had 
prcviimsl)’  served  K-S  sni- 
ilcms  onl\’,  the  goal  was  to  im- 
prove existing  siruciures  ami 
to  build  a new  middle  school 
and  high  school.  'I'll is  pre- 
sented two  key  challenges:  ilie 
site  was  in  n federal  Ooodwav 


Elementory/story  nrea 

and  the  hiulger  was  modest. 

rhe  slojic  ol  the  1 -40- acre 
site  pruviilcil  a solution.  Vs  a 
result,  the  existing  dcmcnian 
and  middle  slIiooI  sinieinres 
became  K-.^  iaciliiies.  I he  new 
middle  school  aiu!  liigli  school 
were  hiiili  al  the  top  ol  die  hill, 
nun  ing  sixth  rhrougii  eighth- 
graders  to  a new  hicility  and 
giving  high  school  siudetUs 
dieir  (irsi  local  l.icilil).  ( o pro- 
tect the  campus  I'roiii  Hooding, 
the  scJiool  on  the  site's  lower 
lc\el  was  eiuJosed  w iih  a 
llontl-eoiiirol  berm  and  the 
new  sdiools  were  eoiistniried 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

In  response  to  the  hud 
gctaiy  liniitaticais,  the  schools 
sliarc  Iaciliiies.  \ core  /one 
was  established  hem  ecn  (lie 
seiiools  It)  house  the  adminis- 
tration, media  center,  cateio- 
num,  atlilencs,  and  band  and 
elmral  areas. 

1 he  eaiiijius  also  iiieor[)o- 
rales  the  area's  eultural  iiillu- 
enees.  A villat'.e  concept  w as 
de\  elope(l  to  create  ujulaied, 
st\  listie  elemeiils  ol  both  the 


Media  center 


Presidio  atid  the  .S[)anish 
colonial  missions. 

I'lie  design  team  soKeil  the 
doo(lwa\  (dialleiige,  the  cam- 


pus l)lcnds  well  with  its  sur- 
rouiulings,  and  the  team 
stayed  w iihin  the  proieet's 
economic  parameters.  ■ 


A 


W * 


She  plan 
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K-12 

New  Construction 


Shivc/Spinclli/Pcranroni  and 
.'Vssodntcs  /Vrdiitccts  + 
Planners 

14S  WVst  Kml  Avenue 
Soincmlk*.  X]  OMH76 

Peter  C.  (*ampisanr>.  Al  \ 

(WSj  725  -:S0() 

Design  team 
Rieliard  R.  Shi\e,  \\\ 

Par/7it'i  if i-('h(intc 

Jeanne  K.  Peranloni,  Al.\ 
Proji'it  Si'mor  A<soiiiiti' 

Pek-;  i ..  ( Ampisann,  Al  \ 

Pro'n  iT . Pv7’//fVf 

(dient 

Middlesex  (a)iiiu\  Special 
Kduealioival  Seruees 
Commission 
p)()H)  ’'""-W4S 

(irade  span 

Special  cduca»ioii,  aet  ^ 6-2 1 
Curt'cm  building  eapacin- 

:o() 

CAirrcut  building  area 
54,210  square  leel 

Building  area  before 
addirion/renovation 
XV  \ 

rotal  project  costs 
$8,23  million 

('.ost  per  s(|uare  foot 

SI  22 

Space  per  stiideiu 
220  ^q^are  teei 

(iosf  per  student 
S30.14S 

Completion  date 
Sepieniber  10% 


Sile  plan 


RARITAN  VALLEY  ACADEMY 
PISCATAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Sfiive/Spinelii/Perantoni  and  Associates  Architects  + Planners 


The  Raritan  \ Alley 
.Academy  was  dedi- 
cated on 

September  6.  1096, 
Vhc  building  is  the 
product  oi  a seven-year  effort 
tm  the  [lart  r)f  the  Special 
educational  Se r v i ces 

(Commission  for  the  C'.oLmty 
ol  Middlesex,  X\J.  rhe 
54,200 -sq  11  a re  - fo  o I siee  1 
frame,  rose  brick,  and  lilock 
structure  houses  ajiproximaie- 
)\-  200  cmorionally  disturhed 
•and  neumiogicaily  impaired 
children,  ages  6>-2  1. 

I’Vom  a program  pcrspec- 
ii\c,  the  commission  sought  a 
seliool  design  that  wonid  sat- 
isb'  the  special  neecb  of  a 
wide  range  of  disabled  stu- 
dents, \ci  maintain  a high  ie\  - 
el  (4  obsenation  and  seeurii\ 
wilboiit  the  building  taking 
on  an  institutional  character. 

I he  result  is  a “1  louse 
Within  a House*'  design  that 
|Trovides  a sensitive  and  re- 
.sjnnisihlc  learning  atmos- 
phere for  tile  students  while 
supporting  the  man\  special 
leaching  and  superx’isory 
(unctions  required. 


Exterior 

The  plan  pren'ides  a central 
|)nssngcwa\'  or  Main  Street 
from  which  ail  areas  of  the 
building  are  accessed.  41iis 
layout  enables  the  principal  to 
walk  out  of  his  f>r  lier-ofhce 
and  ohserx  e a majority  of  the 
school  at  any  one  time,  l lic 
three  classroom  wings,  or 
houses,  are  designed  to  edu- 
cate children  in  the  lollowmg 
age  groups;  6~ 1 1. 7- 1 5,  and 
1 6-2 1 . sense  ol  security, 
idemitv.  and  comiiuinity  is 
created  within  each  age- 
group  wing. 


In  addition  to  the  general 
classroom  areas,  the  luiilding 
iiicluilcs  a wood  shop,  con- 
sumer eilucation  lab.  multi- 
purpose room,  and  full  work- 
ing kitchen  where  children 
learn  by  acmallv  pre|)aring 
daily  meals  for  tlie  entire 
school  population. 

The  huililing  also  the 
new  home  lor  the  Mithllescv 
( .oiint)  Kducational  Sen  iecs 
( lommission.  I his  eominis- 
sion.  founded  in  1 977,  pro- 
vides special  education  ser- 
vices tor  the  couiitv's  children. 


Interior 


1 cn  t 


Uw  n, 


Hr,rA,  1007 


Corridor 


l\vcn  s|);icc  llii'ouuhniit 
the  liiiildinu — Irnm  ihc  IS 
gL'ncnil  chissroonis  and  the  in- 
dividual insiruciinii  room^  in 
a)unsdors’  uHiccs  ■ contains 
the  la  lest  advances  in  t eel  inn  I - 
og\ . 'I  lic  Iniildiii^^  has  a llhcr- 
ojuic  hackhonc  tluu  accnni- 
inndatcs  its  currcni  ncUv  rirkcd 
svsicin  as  well  as  pro\  idinti 
[ilcnry  ni  expansion  capahiliiv . 

This  siaic-ot'-ilic-ari  i n {Va- 
st nicuirc  is  well  et| nipped  to 
satisfy  the  sclionrs  educational 
program  need'-  well  into  the 
21st  eenturv. 

In  res[)onse  to  the  student’s 
snseeptihilitv  it>  excess  \ isnal 
siinuili  and  their*  lower  irn- 
nuine  systems,  a sjieeia!  light- 
ing and  air  conditioning  de- 
sierp  was  in(*or[iorated  into  the 
huilding.  Indirect  and  natural 
lighting  are  user  I wherever 
possible,  in  eoniunetion  with 


vaulted  ceilings  and  varying 
ceiling  hciglns.  The  heaune. 
cooling,  eleciricah  aiul  hre 
systems  are  neivvorkeri 
throughour  a niez/anine  level, 
fully  hidden  lieneaih  the 
pitched  rfu)l  structure. 

file  facade  expresses  die 
“I  louse  \\  uhin  a I louse'*  ile- 
sign  concept  and  makes  visual 
ivlerences  to  residential  forms 
with  which  the  children  are 
familiar.  I his  includes  broad 


vide  a sense  r>f  shelter,  as  well 
as  naiural  brick  ami  stone  work. 

Interior  Ihiishcs  include 
carpeiing  in  all  classrooms 
and  odices,  as  well  as  nonslip 
eeramic  tile  and  natural  stone 
ilooring  in  major  special  ac- 
tiviiv'  spaces  and  corriilors. 
The  mulripurpose  room 
Ilooring  is  natural  wood.  The 
walls  throughout  the  huilding 
interior  are  prefaced  niasonrv 


that  provide  a durable  and  at- 
tractive surlacc  feature. 

The  proiect  vv;is  completed 
on  time  and  on  Inidget.  to  the 
delight  of  the  .Middlesex* 
C!ounyv  hVeeholders  and 
Improvenieiu  Amhoriiv , 
which  funded  the  project. 
Through  the  diligence  of  the 
archirecnir.*’  team  and  con- 
struction management  staff, 
total  change  orders  for  the 
]iT( licet  amonmed  ro  les^  than 
0.71  jierceni  of  the  total  con- 
struction cost,  riiis  careful 
management  freed  contm- 
genev  money  and  allowed  the 
commission  to  make  addi- 
tional inifirovcnienis,  such  as 
adding  a new  parking  lot,  up- 
grading interior  iinishes,  and 
purcha'^ing  additional  eqiiip- 
nicni  for  students. 

I he  largest  measure  of  the 
building's  success  storv  comes 
trom  a long-range  vision  hv 
the  building's  educators  and 
facility  jil aimers,  who  trans- 
lated their  vlinred  vision  nnd 
common  goals  to  provide  an 
environment  w here  qiialitv 
edtieation  is  provided  for  all 
of  die  couiuv's  chihlren.  ■ 


Gymnasium 


n.  n 


Dcrr-t 


«r-ii  1— « 


I L..  n.,..: u-.,Linn7  ir 


New  C.onstruction 


-1  \ v-j  ‘ 


\£  l W 


1'lic  Hollis  lS:  Miller  Grmip,  Ine 
^()()(l  \\  cM  Su  ed, 

Suite  !(K) 

Prairie  \'il!a^e.  I\^  UUJO" 

( iail  I’  uv 

Design  team 

I inmiiK  l‘ . Ha\  \l  \ 

Pn)i(iiud~hi-(  J\n\r. 

Idlin  \\  . Souilui  tl.  \I  \ 

I dill‘s  I ..  Shrnh.i.  i\  \ 

.'h  i hi: 1 .7 

Pegge  Pnee  I liulsmi,  ilDA 
Siaeie  ImihIi 

hill  ri(/r  Dt‘<i^in  r\ 

Rieluinl  I l.iuit 

l'Jiu\itvuL il  } til'll ' <h '^T  / Y, i n mr 
Client 

L'nilied  Ncl'.uui  I ):Mnd  ^2  ' ' 

CM  M "SO-AIOO 

('iirreni  building  area 
43.400  vcjii.ire  feet 

'roiiil  project  costs 
S3.~0  million 

Ca^.st  per  square  Foot 


(Completion  date 
\utnoi  looi^, 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATION  CENTER 
OLATHE,  KANSAS 

The  Hollis  & Miller  Group^^  Inc. 


This  faeiliiy  is lie- 
signetl  to  com  ey 
the  ‘‘pmlessional 
edu( 'll  tors"  arelie- 
type  the  Olaihe, 
Kansas,  L .S.i).  233  has  estab- 
lished, inindFul  oFthe  eom- 
iniiniiy’s  desire  lor  qiialit}'  ed- 
uealioii.  To  aeeomplish  this, 
the  distriet’s  new  head{|nnr' 
ters  is  designed  a.s  a simple 
curtain  wall  stnietiire  with 
uniciue  elements  that  express 
the  solid  values  the  disiriei 
maintains.  A grand  atrium  en- 
trance, sweeping  stair,  dra- 
inatie  colors,  and  circiiinr  cor- 
ridors complement  a brick  ex- 
terior that  creates  an  atmos- 
phere w here  d.i\-to-da\  luisi- 
nes^  e.m  he  eondiieted  tpiiekb 
and  profession,! I ly.  Those  ele- 
ments as  well  as  tile  hiNout  ol 
the  huilding  pro\ide  an  eii\  i- 
|•onme^^  that  ean  addressihe 
needs  of  admimsiraiors,  siaFF 
members,  .ind  patrons  m an 
.Kcominodating  and  elFeetive 
manner. 

Tlie  iaeilitv  includes  a 
luiniber  of  state-ol-the-an 
teeiniologies.  ( he  \slra 
idioenix  ( iroiip,  Ine..  tecli- 
noion-^-  eon  sub  ants  to  the  dis- 
triel.  designed  an  ISDN  tele- 
phone svsiem  uhieh  iitili/es 
Plexar  su  iiehing  I font 
Soniliwestt.Tii  Hell.  I lie  use 
oF  ISDN  allows  imlix  idual 
phones  to  share  the  same  IS- 
DN line,  thus  redueing  the 
number  oF  lines  lucessan-  to 
sene  the  building,  I he 
huilding  data  network  is  a 
switched  l‘.liiernet  w iih  liber 
optic  to  the  dcsktoji.  The 
hoard  meeting  room  Icafincs 
a multimedia  ()re‘'emaiion 
svstem.  Rear  screen  \ideo 
{irojec'iion  for  the  aiidieiiee 
and  in-desk  ir.onitors  jor  the 
hoard  memhers  and  adininis- 
n alors  all« >w  the  use*  (>l  com- 
puter displ.U',  visual  pivsentc'r 
(o\  erhead  [imieelor).  \ iden 
t.ipe,  eahlt  \ ision.  etc.  ■ 


Atrium  entrance 


I PI 
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OTHER 

Renovations/Addidons 


BUSINESS  & TECHNOLOGY  CENTER 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Frangkiser  & Hutchens,  Inc. 


I'riingkiscr  & Hutchens,  Inc. 
4.U)6  Doctor  (ircavcs  Rond 
(inincivicw,  MO  640 >0 

I ,arn'  \\\  Diehl 
(Sl6)76r%()() 

Design  team 
l,arn  \V.  Diehl 
i^rifhipul 

Douglas  A.  Bovd 
Prnjca  A/rhifcif 

(ireg  Jensen 
I^ro/rct  Mt/n.ijiir 

Klin  Sharkey 
l?if('rinr 

Client 

Meiropolitan  ( !ommunit\ 

C'ol  leges 
{SlOT'iO-llOl 

(iratle  span 

Jr.  (lolleije  Level  in  Ih'nie'-sional 

Current  building  area 
4(),0{){)  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI. 7 million 

C'ost  per  square  foot 
S42 

C'oniplen'on  date 
PhasL  l:Oeto()er 
I 'base  1\  Oeloher  1 


The  Metropoliinn 
( lomiminity' 
(aillegcs  (M(X!) 
wanted  to  provide  a 
tcchnolog)'  c'entor 
iiT  which  to  train  professionals 
in  a variety  of  rcclmical  skills. 
Lhc  new  eenier  should  he  able 
to  acconiinodate  a variety  of 
training  settings  and  possess  a 
[Tiofcssional,  contenqioraiy 
eliaraeter  that  would  he  attrae- 
ti\e  to  their  clients.  4'hrough 
the  design  and  retrofit  of  an 
e.visting  building,  these  goals 
ami  others  were  met  with  the 
new  Business  and  4'eciinoIog\’ 
(Center  (HT('). 

'The  Business  and  I'eeh- 
nologt'  (.enter  is  being  com- 
pleted in  two  plva.scs.  Tile 
first  plia.se  is  nppro.ximately 
4(),00()  scpiarc  feet  with  a lotal 
cost  of  Si. 7 niillioii  and  has 
lieen  completed.  4 he  second 
phase  is  under  wav  and  is  also 
a[ipro\iniatcly  40,000  Miuare 
feet  with  a total  cost  ofSl." 
iiiillioii. 

( Jassroniiis,  eoiitereiice 
moms,  computer  lahoratones, 
and  high-powered  technical 
macliitUMy  and  ecpiipment 
such  as  tooling  machines  arc 
provided  at  the  B'l'C.  .\K'C 
was  mu  only  concerned  about 
providing  physical  space  for 
their  programs;  the\‘  also  tic- 
signed  a facility  that  would 
rcilect  their  intent  and  pur- 
pose within  a professional  ami 
attractive  environ nieiit.  Llic 
architects'  challenge  was  to 
provide  for  the  differeiu  tvpes 
of  learning  spaces  reijuircd  iw 
the  H'l'Ck  reflect  the  aesthetic 
desired,  and  phase  the  jiroicct 
in  a workable  manner.  “Smart 
Solutions"  i',  I he  Business 
rcchnologv-  ('.enrer’s  learning 
pliilosopliv , and  tlic  archi 
tccis*  imciit  w.is  to  provide 
“sninri"  designs. 

\\V  recogni/cd  the  u ide 
rang  of  clientele  that  the 
Business  ami  reehiiologv 


(Renter  would  market  to,  from 
the  technical  guru  who  would 
train  with  .simulators  aiul  hy- 
ilraulie  pneumonic,  to  the 
Imsiiiess  [irofessionals  taking 
ilcsktop  computer  classes. 
Taking  into  eoiisiderahon 
characteristics  such  as  clarirv' 
of  function,  form  and  material 
of  a technical  training  envimii- 
mcm,  ami  of  the  hiulget  avail- 
able, we  decided  that  exposing 
the  existing  wood  structure  of 
the  original  Iniililing  and 
blending  with  tlie  new  eon- 
.siruction  would  provide  the 
aestiictic  the  client  desired  to 
express  in  tiieir  facility:  a pro- 
fessional, clear,  and  technical 
cinimmncni.  We  found  that 
exposing  the  wood  structure 
throughout  the  Iniilding  not 
only  softens  the  h.irshncss  that 
e.m  he  found  in 
imliisirial/teehnii  al  building 
ty])cs,  hii!  it  also  pro\  itles  a 
material  eominuity  and  cliar- 
aeter  that  is  unique  to  the  eeii- 
ter.  ( )thcr  ciiaraeteristies  }>r(  i- 
vided  in  the  center  arc  roiiml- 


•t' 


First  floor  plan 


cd  corners  in  entry’ways  and 
corridors,  and  muted  finish 
colors  which  assist  in  human- 
izing die  “technical -ness”  of 
the  inicrior.  N'ainral  lighting 
was  provided  with  die  use  of 
glass  block  in  e.'cicrior  walls. 

Clearly,  the  direction  of 
our  interior  design  was  to  luse 
the  high-tecli  look  of  steel 
and  jilastic  laminates  with  the 
warnith  of  the  existing  heavy 
timber  structure.  1 lowcver, 
years  of  ahandonincnt  and 
roof  neglect  have  discolored 
and  stained  the  very  feature 
worth  salvaging.  It  liccamc 
somewhat  of  a challenge  to 
design  around  “problem"  ar- 
eas eomliining  concealed  ceil- 
ings with  exposed  ceilings. 
'This  was  furiher  complicated 
hv  the  need  to  meet  current 
cjule  re(|uirements  in  dealing 
with  the  ven-  nature  uf  ex- 
posed wootl  in  general. 

Phasing  the  const  ruction 
project  also  eontrihutcTl  to 
the  necessity  lor  careful  jilan- 
niug.  'The  first  floor  level,  fin- 
ished under  phase  one,  is  eon- 
iiiuimg  to  he  used  as  a learn 
ing  einirniimem  among  the 
eoiisiriiaioii  aeti\ii\  im  die 
second  floor  level.  Lius  has 
been  difficult  (or  construction 
to  take  place  at  an  approjiriatc 
lime  hei  aiise  ol  evening  and 
weekend  classes  also  being 
nilered.  M 
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OTHER 

New  constniction 


CISCO  SPEOATOR  GYMNASIUM 
CISCO,  TEXAS 

Huckabee  & Associates^  inc. 


Huckabee  & Associates,  Inc. 
4200  S,  I hilcn,  Suite  605 
Fori  Worth,  TX  761(F> 

CJiristoplicr  M.  1 lucknbee.  -\IA 
(800) 6S7- 1220 

Design  team 

roinmic  J.  l lueknbee,  AlA 

Prim  i pi! I- in  - Ch(ir\ff 

C'liristnpher  M.  liuekuhee,  AIA 

Dcsii^i  Archnea 

Michael  D.  King,  AIA 

Dcii^i  Archih'ti 

Paul  Svacek 

Prnjvct  Dinrlor 

M.  Ray  Sinnger 
( iccjrgc  F.  ( .o.\ 

Rnnaki  Cainnon 
Kelly  Wood 

Client 

Cisco  jpdepemlem  School 
District 

(817)442-^^0^7, 

Grade  span 

Current  building  capacitv 

I, ()(){) 

C'urrcnt  building  area 
22.670  square  teei 

Total  project  costs 
Si. 48  inillu  Ml 

Ciost  per  square  foot 
S6^' 

Space  per  student 
\/.\ 

Cost  per  student 
\7\ 

C'oinpletion  date 

l‘el)iTiar\ 


t. 

Floor  plan 


V 


Cisco  Indcpciulcnt 
School  District 
sought  the  assistance 
ofl  luckahee 
Associates  to  develop 
a new  spons  center  for  die 
connmmit)’  and  a vear- round 
training  Facility.  I'lic  yrouih  of 
the  dislricl  had  mad<.  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  a new  facility. 

Proximity  to  the  existing  iu- 
nior  high  school  and  iiigh 
scliooj  was  vital  to  the  ftinc- 
tionality- oFilie  new  facility. 
W'itli  a limited  site,  the  neu 
spectator  g\'innasimu  was  . 
placctl  adjoining  the  existing 
gx’mnasiiim.  A new  entrance 
was  ilcvelopal  with  a large 
I oyer  for  comnuinity  gather- 
ingsand  windows  looking  onto 
(he  playing  court,  thus  allow  - 
ing  lor  the  \ iewing  oi  games 
Irojii  the  cotnmons  area. 

I'lxed  scats  were  developed 
w iih  a railitis,  allowing  tor  su- 
perior viewing  ot  the  conn 
from  all  scats.  A weigin  room 
was  developed  hclow  the 
hlcachcrs.  Dressing  facilities 
ucre  jimvitled  for  visitors  and 
home  teams,  along  wiili  train- 
ing and  laundiy  facilities.  H 


Gymnasium 


I CA  I AMminM  l,,i  r\Arrrrn 
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OTHER 

Renovations/Additions 


PRAIRIE  STATE  COLLEGE 
CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS 

Legal  Architects,  Inc. 


Lcgat  Architects*  Inc. 

202 1 S])Hng  Roml.  Suite  1 ^0 
Oak  Brook;  IL  60521 

jetfrex  F.  Sr()^lkl)^kl,  A1  \ 

(650)  W()-55^' 

Design  leniii 

Jettrev  F.  Sronkoski.  \1A 

Primipt/l-iihC'hrffi' 

Paul  Pe>scui,  AIA 
Pro/ea hvui^cr/l)t'\f^ncr 

J.iy  Johnson 

Propri  ArthniU't/(’‘>mtnu  tH)ii 
A(h/iiins!nifor 

Larson  Kmrincering  o{  Illinois 
Srnu  iiniil  hi^wcvi\ 

KC+M  FnginccTs^c  .Associalcs 

Sian  Roller,  Inc. 

. Omnit.i  n r 

Bmner  6:  Dctclla,  inc. 
Rmovotion  /I}  rhinri 

Client 

Prairie  Slate  (iollegc/Oapilal 
Dexdopmcnt  Board 
{70S) 700-36 

Grade  span 
('.omnujniiy  College 

Current  building  capacit\- 
5,000 

Current  building  area 
146. S2S  square  leer 

Building  area  before 
addition/rcnovation 
M2.S2S  square  feet 

'fotal  projeet  eosrs 
S6.66  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 

Sic 

Space  per  stiuleni 
60  square  feel 

0)st  per  student 
Si, 3 52 

(Completion  date 
Jaiiuarx  10^6 


•ii  'i* 


This  54,000-si|iiare- 
loot  addition  to 
Prairie  State 
('ollege  comprises 
lAvo  main  compo- 
nents; a Learning  Resomres 
( Icnier  (LR(])  and  a 
Ouruminin'  Insiruciional 
Chenier  (CdC). 

'Llic  design  challenge  of  the 
1 .RCA  comjToncm  was  to  rcor- 


gani/c  the  existing  library  in- 
to a siatc-of-rhc-ari  center  for 
learning,  which  would  |)ro- 
\ idc  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents atid  the  comnumiiv. 


riie  e.xisDiig  lihraiy  was  ex- 
panded to  provide  additional 
s[)ai:c  lor  siacLs,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  program  spaces  such 
as  a (/arecT  and  dVansfer 


(ienter,  a hihliograjdiic  in- 
struciinna}  classroom,  and 
inulfiniedia  ju-evieu  rooms. 
Multiple  entrx'  [loints  were 
consolidated  to  provide  one 
point  of  entr\*  from  the  sru- 
denr  (‘omjiions,  resulting  in  a 
visual  and  physical  connection 
to  the  heart  of  the  college. 

’['he  (^ommunin 
Instructional  (Center  coiii[)(^- 
nent  was  based  upon  the  need 
to  increase  educational  oji- 
[Kirntniiics  and  sen  ices  for 
the  Students  and  eomnumiix . 
W liilc  the  1 J\(>  is  primarilx 
stiulcni-oricnieii,  the  C’.l(]  fo- 
cuses on  conuiuinity  imolvc- 
inenl.  Lhc  (dCA  tiicrcfore, 
had  to  appear  as  a separate 
strucuire,  designed  to  provide 
a visual  eomiection  t(j  die 


Auditorium 


Interior  rotundo 

eomiminit)-,  yet  remain  phx’si- 
callv  and  hinctionally  eon- 
neeted  to  the  main  college 
Iniilding.  The  primary  clc- 
meiit  of  the  Cl(]  is  the  5U0- 
scat  teaching  and  learning  au- 
ditorium. e(]uijipcd  with  the 
latest  tcchnologv’  and  state- 
ol-ilK-an  .ic(justie  design, 
which  aeeommodarcs  uses 
ranging  from  lelecotiferenc- 
ing  to  small  musical  perfor- 
mances. Flanking  the  lecture 
hall  is  a scries  of  multiuse 
classrooms  eqiiipjied  with  au- 


dio-visual capaliilitics. 

'Lhc  archiicciiiral  character 
of  the  LRC'yCIC'  addition, 
through  the  use  of  similar  ina- 
icriais  aiul  repetitive  arehitee- 
liiral  cues,  reaches  out  lo  the 
nonh  and  illustrates  a eonii- 
nuiiy  of  simernrc.  On  die  e.x- 
terior,  the  rool  form  of  the 
auditoriuin  is  broken  into 
three  segments  that  draw  the 
eve  upward,  providing  a visual 
transition  to  the  e.xisting  adja- 
cent four-storv  sinieuire  and 
serving  to  create  a more  hii- 
iiiaii  scale  to  the  campus  Iroin 
the  north. 'Lhe  adjacent  ro- 
tunda form  references  the 
main  building  circulation  tow 
CIS  ami  reaches  upward,  ap- 
[learing  as  a beacon  to  the 
community.  Internally,  the 
minuda  marks  the  main  circu- 
lation paths  of  the  ( d(i  and  is 
aeeeniiiaied  with  the  college 
seal  etched  into  llie  iloor.  ■ 


Exterior 


kir  ri< 
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OTHER 

New  construction 


ULSTER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
STONE  RIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

Kaeyer,  Garment  & Davidson  Architects  PC 


Kaeyer,  Garment  & Davidson 
Architects  PC 
285  Main  Street 
Mount  Kisco,  NY  10549-3024 

Russell  A.  Davidson,  MA 
(914)  666-5900 

Design  team 

Richard  E.  Kaeyer,  FMA 
Principal-in-Charge 

Russell  A Davidson,  /\L\ 

Project  Architect 

Viktor  ICSoIarik,AL\ 

PJ.  Acampora 
Jason  Harper 

Client 

Ulster  C'ount)'  CommuniU’ 

College 

(914) 687-5000 

Current  building  area 

74,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$9.85  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S127 

Completion  date 
1992 


1 


i 


This  project  cncom> 
passed  the  updating 
of  Ulster  County 
Community  - 

College’s  master 
plan  that,  upon  revision,  called  ; 
for  the  design  of  four  new  ! 
building  additions  totaling 

58,000  gross  square  feet  and 
the  redesign  and  renovation  of  j 

16,000  gross  square  feet  in  ex-  ' 
isting  buildings.  ! 

The  largest  new  addition, 
the  Student  Life  Center,  con- 
tains a student  cafeteria  and 
Idtchen,  a boobtore,  studios, 
and  photographic  darkrooms, 
plus  a new  boiler  room  that 
serves  all  new  and  renovated 
spaces.  New  clerestory  win- 
dows in  the  cafeteria  provide 
light  and  views  to  nvo  adjacent  ; 
mountain  ranges — and  have 
turned  it  into  the  focal  point 
of  the  campus.  1 

The  new  22,000-square-  ! 

foot  laboratory  and  classroom  ; 
addition  now  links  two  build-  j 
ings  and  contains  a lounge, 
nursing  offices  and  labornto-  ' 
rics,  an  environmental  quality  | 
laboratory,  chemistn^  labora-  ‘ 
tories,  and  general  classrooms.  1 
An  expanded  library  also  I 
connects  two  structures  and 
has  become  the  Learning  j 
Resources  Center.  It  contains  ; 
a ci  rcularion  desk,  reading  and  ‘ 
study  areas,  microcomputer  ; 
classrooms  and  tutoring  sec- 


Cofeteria/shidenl  life  addition 


Staifwoy/student  life  oddition 

tions,  audio-visual  carrels,  and  I 
faculty  and  staff  offices.  1 

The  introduction  of  three  ' 
new  elevators  provides  handi-  | 
capped  accessibility  to  four  ' 


existing  buildings  and  the  new 
additions.  New  mechanical 
systems  are  more  efficient 
than  the  old  all-electric  heat- 
ing system.  ■ 


Site  plan 


Exterior/student  life  oddition 


No  School  Building  Will  Stand 
Without  The  Proper  Support 


We  found  the  best 

T.i[Samiu-H  kind  of  building  support. 
ofCtPirn  The  customers. 

Seems  to  us,  you  should  ask  the  people 
who  are  going  to  use  your  school  building 
what  they  need  before  you  design  it. 

So  Steed  Hammond  Paul  does  just  that. 

We  find  out  what  your  "customers"- parents, 


teachers,  children  and  the  community  at 
large -want  from  their  building  before  we 
commit  a single  design  to  paper. 

But  it's  not  the  traditional,  plodding 
design*by*committee  you're  probably  all  too 
familiar  with.  Our  Scho<''house  of  Quality' 
process  merges  the  best  jf  the  Total  Quality 
movement  with  the  best  in  school  design. 


The  result  is  design  tliat  does  more  than 
just  look  good;  it  makes  good  sense.  That's 
something  everybody  can  support. 

Find  out  how  you  can  get  the  support 
you  need  for  all  your  district  projects. 

Call  us  at  (513)  381-2112,  or  visit  us  on 
the  World  Wide  Web: 
http://www.shpinc.com. I 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Steed»Haiviiviond»Paul 


A r c n I 1 p c I f p R 1 : t Around  T n 


V.  j t 0 in  e 


you  would  probably  tell  us  to  get  our  glasses  checked. 


^’oii  ilon‘(  h ii  \ ro  ar  clu-’  \vorl<.l  ihrou^i;!!  rnsc-  (olnrcd  ^classes 

to  srr  (hr  hriirlits  o(  prrlormaiKc  c o n t r .u  li  ipu  . I’liat  s I'^rrausr 
c- n r i\u  \ a 111!  oprration.il  s a \ i n s i ii  n d [>uildm,ii  i m p r o v r in  t' n ( s . 
Sr  h ()()  I M a t , our  prrlormaiur  t o n i r.ic  1 1 ipu  proi^rain,  Itus  ycui  m.ikc* 
u j\u  railrs  to  your  rut  i rr  Inii  I d i n i:  , I rom  (hr  m ri  han  u al  s\  st  r ms  , 
r 1 r <.  t n I a I and  I 1 1:  ii  I i ipi;  t o n ( r o I s to  t h r doors,  windows  and  r o o I s . 
*1’  h i s 1 o \v  r r s \ on  r r n r r u i o s t s and  i m p r o \ r s i > pr  r a t i ii  r I I 1 1 i r lu  \ . 
And  Noiir  s.i\ini.’s  lan  hr  usrd  lor  iirw  c oin  pii  i irs,  improxinu  the' 
St  h oo  Is  a (i{sca  ra  lu  r , or  ad  il  i tpu  a ' > ii  n ( y s \ si  r m . All  I at  is,  » osi  s a lul 
driails  arr  ilisi.losrtl  up  (roiu.  Plus,  \vr  tan  ^miaraiitrr  prrlormantc 
rrsulis  in  writ  ini:.  Srr  lor  \ iMirsidl 
IIS  a (all  1 o il  a V at  1 - I 1 I - d ^ i - i h s ‘s 
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No  School  Building  Will  Stand 
Without  The  Proper  Support 


We  found  the  best  kind  of  building  support. 
The  customers. 

Seems  to  us,  you  should  ask  the  people 
who  are  going  to  use  your  school  building 
what  they  need  before  you  design  it. 

So  Steed  Hammond  Paul  does  just  that. 

We  find  out  what  your  "customers'- parents, 
teachers,  children  and  the  community  at 


large- want  from  their  building  before  we  just  look  good:  it  makes  good  sense.  That's 


commit  a single  design  to  paper. 

But  it's  not  the  traditional  plodding 
design- by-committee  you're  probably  all  too 
familiar  with.  Our  Schoolhouse  of  Quality’ 
process  merges  the  best  of  the  Total  Quality 
movement  with  the  best  in  school  design. 

The  result  is  design  that  does  more  than 


best  COPY  AVAILABLE 


something  everybody  can  support. 

Find  out  how  you  can  get  the  support  you 
need  for  all  your  district  projects.  Call  us  at 
(513)  381-2112. 
or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web: 
www.shpinc.com. 
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From  the  Reviewers 


Trends  in  School  Design 


! - od.n  s .>Ov\'is  aio  a^kctl  (.!<»  nv.-ir 

• ■ ilui!'o\i.f  W h."  adiu  aior  l)a,sn  i lic.!i  J 

n\adr— ih.u  <’»hiOr\ aiUMi'  AcaJi'mii.  >MiiJau*S 
' .v'c  iviHii  ^{^(‘nv‘lhonc(.l.  u-,u  hm;.;  >i)  K'n  .iir 

• : V iiaiJi^iiij;.  and  ihc  r.iH*l  Um'H  i--  Ivu'h  '.n;.  a 

dynanm  ^ onu  r «'l  romir.una\  !il«. 

A>  '.!u'  vOiucpi  r-l  cvir.v'.inon  (.hai;'/,c-s.  *-0  nsti^i 
\\\c  piaix’s  where  L'hilchvn  aiv  (.aliiurt.H!  h»Miy,  e-;  vjv- 

ernou.^  audnonimi>.  inninulannj.; ^clu'o!  aiul  ■^leiilc  voii i- 

Ch"-'^  are  \\a)  lo  \ih!.ar.  .^jpaeO'-  ihai  lelleu  a new  -iii.^e  n! 

wian  -'.V  hook  eaii  .Uiomplo.h 

liu  •'Choi'k  anired  tP.  tin-  \ > edila'a  ol  i (■tonipe  l)\ 

l'\  <!yA  ’e;':e  «. ra  <oir.e  •'»i  i!ie  nio^i  tnno\.ai\e  klea'*  na.  '-chooi 
n\liik\iuiv.  nend-N  i:'.,spncd  In  ediu.H.v.--  wiu’  tiemand  more  !»o:r. 
;i  lea  s.  Ikh  >i  • 

We  ■-eek  ,1 1'jaiaiKC  i\’i\\ien  yoi>.l  echu  a'.ior./ti  i.tM'(epi-  and  a 
'av'od  au  liU'.Liai.t!  re>poTis;.  ’ e,e‘  n:';v;  Ih  I reviewei 

Kkh.auK)  iVu-ie  a pinner  w ah  e.  ei  ..lul  Holland  \'>'«oc laU' ' . 
Noi  !e>ll  , \ 'a 

li  '<  i'.oi  an  ea-^-r  TIh-  dc--njp.  nnu'i.a.on  pan  m • .aui 
ed’.u.ao!-.  wa:U--ii:on  n ehii'.oloa'. . -pa^es  !oi  Mndien.l  lenuaed, 
pi.'ie-.  m.  and  Lk  iliiies  a^  anthiopainis  ainl  healtii  ^ v n.lei", 
ihai  '^eive  1 v' h ad?,  lii-  am!  d^e  v oinnro.ntu  - , ?mi  -nirK-  a\K  e 
and  eosi  monev 


Schools  like  Mary  C.  Burke  Elementary  School  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 

GIVE  STUDENTS  A SMALL-SCHOOL  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE  IN  A LARGE  FACILITY  BY 
CREATING  'SCHOOLS-WITHIN-SCHOOLS/  EACH  WITH  ITS  OWN  ENTRANCE  AND 
COLOR  SCHEME.  SHARED  SPACE  INCLUDES  THE  GYMNASIUM. 


More  space  for  students 

ll  lake.sinoie  spa?,  e tod. o toediuale  !e\\i«  lad- than  H du! 
UW.,  1 ^ years  ayo.’ says  / I'.n /)\  /it’siyn  it-\ lewei  ( \\  liluin 

IXr.  i>f  KlU)  Pliinnini: Ciioiip,  Ine  m hfonminyion.  Ind  Wlr.  -'' 

In?'  u.Msoiis  In'vause  i m ly  ntia' 
\oit  pni  .>  eiMinpuier  in  a Hass- 
tt'i’in.  ii's  like  adding -uinihei  sin 
tii'iu  •^e^  < '!kl.  an?.!  nn'ie 
jmpi'ii.mt,  imkl'iinc  -u'd  iea:nn'e 
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The  review  panel  for  tmis 
year's  program  INaUOED, 
LEFT  TO  MJCHT, 

JO  ANNE  MURRAY, 
PRESIDENT,  Murray  & 
Associates  Archoeos, 
Glen  Echo,  Md.; 
RICHARD  G.  POOLE, 
PARTNER,  SHRIVEH  AND  HOLLAND 

Assooates,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
AND  C.  WILLIAM  DAY, 
SENIOR  ANALYST, 
KBD  Planning  Group,  Inc, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
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open  to  the  community 
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SA  COMPUTER  LAB  AND  COMMONS 
AREA  AT  SKYVIEW  HiGH  SCHOOL 
ECHO  THE  school's  CIRCULAR 
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The  New  Way  to  Look  at  Computers 

Want  to  enhance  and  affect  the  educational  and  training  environment? 
Nova  is  The  Natural  Solution"'' 

\\iva  s pnlontod  lurniiurc  solution  inoorpornlos  the  dotenword  gn/c,  oui  \isunl  sv.stom’s  natural  wa\  iM* 

\ io\ving  close  objects.  Scicntit'ic  cvnlcncc  indicates  that  \ ie\s  mg  a computer  monitor  at  a downward  ga/.o 
angle  is  a better  soiution  than  with  traJitiiMVil  monitor  placement.  Henet'its  include; 

0 Reduced  e\e  and  neck  strain 
^ I ower  nu-ntal  stress 

® 1 .(iwer^-  costs  b\’  ottering  a multi  use  .se»!utioi 

C* 

All  unohstruetedi  \ iew  that  enhances  e\e  C(>nla 
between  teacher  and  st-jpent 
C'oiwL-nent  and  secure  cable 
management  access 
^ C omputer  d<  »cumenl  ei>n!identialitv 
^ \biii!\  to  retroui  existing  turniture 
® bk l eased  \\orksiirtace  space  | 

Call  800-730-6682,  ext.  400, 
for  a CD-ROM  explaining 
The  Natural  Solufiou'" 

O NOVA 

"hpNaS-.i 

Nova  Solutions.  Inc. 

421  West  Industrial  Ave  • P.0,  Box  725  • Effingham.  IL  62401 
PH;  800-730-6682  • FAX'  800-940-6682 

Visit  our  website  at:  wvvw.novac  :.si<.conn  or  o-mail:  novadesk®cffingham  net 
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When  schools  replace  their  old  Johnaor!  Conirols  you  get  solu- 

inefficient  building  systems,  tions  from  the  industry  leader, 

they  can  jJWI2  millions.  And  it  s with  single  source  sccountafailiTy, 
truly  found  money  that  can  be  uccuracy  A?JD  timsliness.  For 

applied  to  more  important  more  information,  or  to  add 

things,  like  your  '"r.rniiig  envi-  Johnson  Controls  to  your  team, 

ronmsnt.  That’s  the  advantage  of  call  Mike  Ewald  at  1-414-274-4197. 
Johnson  Controls  performance  Also,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
contracting,  hnproveniants  in  www.johnsoncontrols.com, 
productivity,  comfort,  and  safety  i 

are  paid  ior  L7  tha  0JWWO3  they  . JQHNSON 

flenernlo.  When  you  work  with  CONTROLS 


DON’T  MISS  THE  NEXT  CHANCE  TO  SHOWCASE 
YOUR  ARCHITEQURAL  DESIGN  IN  1999... 
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^^*^**1''**^  he  exemplar)'’  school 
I design  projects  within 

I these  pages  are  now  in  the 

hands  of  more  than  70.000 
education  professionals  who  make 
the  big  spending  decisions  for 
schools — superintendents,  school 
board  members,  facilities  managers, 
and  all  school  business  officials, 
as  well  as  more  than  7.000  school 
architects.  With  skyrocketing 
enrollments,  experts  predict  school 
districts  will  cxpaiid  to  more  than 
45  million  students  by  2006, 
and  school  officials  will  look  to 
experienced  design  professionals  to 
design  and  build  enduring  structures. 


No  other 
venue  offers 
design 

professionais 
such  complete 
access  to  the 
real  design 
decision  makers 
in  public 
education 
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The  National  School  Boards  Association  and  its  renowned  The  American  School  Board  Journal 
offer  you  the  chance  to  showcase  your  exemplary  school  projects  in  its 
1999  edition  of  Learning  By  Design:  A School  Leader's  Guide  to  Architectural  Services. 
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YES,  please  include  me  wlien  you  begin  planning  for  your  1999  issue  of  //-aw/wc,  6>  Dtsi(,\-. 
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Simply  call  (703)  B38-6227 
to  talk  to  an  N38A  professional, 
or  dip  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

Please  send  to: 

LEARNING  BY  DESIGN 
c/o  Advertising  Department 
The  American  School  Board  Journal 
1680  Duke  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-1680 
Fax:  (703)  549-6719 
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[:!cr^xpcricncc  \m\s  hccn  an  excel Icnl  leaelier  I’or  Mike  Swiccieki.  A Simplex  eniplo\ce  for  over  23  yeai's,  he 
knows  school  eoiiinuimeaiii>n  s\ stems  as  well  as  an\o'ie  in  (he  iiuliisirw  Which  ivall\  comes  in  lKind\  when  you 
work  tni  the  kiiuK  of  etniiplex  projects  that  Mike  wen  ks  on.  He  speeiali/C'^  in  ciislofni/inii  ami  integrating  separate 
systems  to  lit  a school's  specific  needs.  So  r;ilhcr  than  some  cookie-ciiUer  system,  ymi  gel  a eomnuiniettlicm 
solution.  Mike's  just  one  of  thousamls  of  Simplex  eniplo\ees  worldwide.  To  pul  us  to  tiie  lest,  call  Simplex 
today  at  1-800-SlMPLEX.  Or  visit  us  at  www,simplexnet.com  on  the  weh. 


IUk  k('(l  h\-  17(}  , t>fn}hin\-tnvnc(l  nllici'y  (irtmfnl  ihr  iilohr  itnd  h tm  u ninfiu  s in  63  < c/f/anV'v  Simph  ws  icmicr  in 
III!  lui'  til  h ( fii >n,  I (iininitnii  (iiion\,  liinr  and  nttrkftm  t nuuiin:(’nirn!. 
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Grand  Prize  Winner  Profile 

i Pathfinder 
Elementary 
School 

A supportive  environment 
for  young  children 


After  the  voters  of  Fremont.  Mich  , turned  dowii 

two  bond  issues  for  new  school  construction,  Fre- 
mont Public  Schools  Superintendent  Robert 
DeVnes  decided  to  try  something  different.  He 
ailed  on  Robert  McGraw  ol  Kingseott  Associates 
to  come  up  with  a construction  plan  that  would  be 
palatable  to  the  small,  rural  community  whose  vegetable  and  fruit 
farms  supply  the  nearby  Gerber  baby  food  plant.  But  the  plan  also 
had  to  rellect  the  district  s educational  program. 

McGraw  and  his  design  team  put  together  a disinct-wide  con- 
struction plan  that  earned  the  community's  thumbs-up  and 
approval  of  a S20  million  bond  issue.  Pathfinder  Elementary 
School — a 600-siudem,  firsi-through-ihird-grade  pnmary  school — 
IS  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Frernonis  new  construction  The 
school  is  dmded  into  four  sections,  or  pods,  wnh  a commons  area 


One  of  four  color<oded  pods  that  students  call  home  for  all 

THREE  YEARS. 


and  administrative  offices  in 
the  middle.  Each  pod — or 
“school-within-a-schoor* — 
has  us  own  entrance,  com- 
mon space,  planning  room, 
kitchenette,  computer  labs, 
special  education  rooms, 
counseling  office,  and  stor- 
age. 

When  McGraw  and  his 

team  tn  1C  renewed  the  Fre-  Media  center  with  access  to  playground 

mom  prirnare^  teachers,  they  outdoor  stage  area. 
discoe  ered  the  teachers  were 

using  the  techniques  of  team-teaching  nd  looping,  which 
involves  muliiage  groupings  of  students.  “They  really  wanted  to 
create  a building  that  worked  for  teaming  and  looping,"  says 
McGraw. 

The  SIX  classrooms  in  each  pod  open  to  a common  space  in 
the  middle.  In  a traditional  school  design,  that  common  space 
would  be  empty  corndor,  mostly  unusable  space.  But  with  the 
classrooms  surrounding  it,  the  open  area  can  now  be  used  for 
group  aciivniies.  “VVe  creatively  used  the  corndor  space,"  says 
McGraw.  "It  didn’t  cost  any  more  because  it  was  corridor  space." 

With  600  students  in  the  building,  each  cluster  is  made  up  of 
150  students  in  first,  second,  and  third  grade.  The  pods  are  identi- 
fied by  colors:  red,  purple,  blue,  and  green.  The  children  slay  in 
the  same  pod  all  three  years.  Each  pair  of  classrooms  is  divided  by 
a ponable  wall  that  can  be  removed  if  the  teachers  want.  With  the 
multiage  grouping,  the  teachers  c .n  move  students  to  different 
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dassrooms  based  on  ilieir  abilities  rather  ihan  iheir  age  or  grade 
level.  The  students  spend  the  entire  day  in  their  pods,  venturing 
out  only  for  lund’i  and  g)Tn  classes.  Any  sendees  they  might 
need — such  as  counseling  or  special  education — arc  provided 
wathin  the  pod.  Each  classroom  even  has  us  own  set  of  toilets. 

Pathfinder's  educational  program,  supported  by  the  facility's 
design,  gives  the  students  ‘lots  ol  continuity  and  a sense  of  idcnii- 
ly, ' says  Jo  Anne  Murray,  [ 'resident  of  Murray  6?  Associates  Ail  hi - 
iccis.  Glen  Echo,  Md.,  and  a reviewer  for  LctifTiing  By  Design.  The 
lad  that  the  teachers  work  with  the  same  children  for  three  years 
gives  them  ’a  great  sense  of  responsibility  to  make  sure  each  child 
is  successful,  ' says  Murray. 

C.  William  Day,  senior  analyst  at  KBD  Planning  Group, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  a Ldinimg  By  Design  reviewer,  believes 
Pathfinder's  self-contained,  school-vvuhin-a-schooi  design  is  the 
wave  of  future  in  school  const 'uct ion.  "I  think  that’s  the  direction 
we're  going,"  says  Day.  Speaking  for  his  colleagues  on  the  judging 
panel.  Day  says,  "We  liked  the  oreak  from  the  traditional  double- 


ioaLldl  LL'mdL'is  and  hoiurc  cla^broonis  Siudcnis  hcLoiv.c  iiu'ic 
V om!('tna‘nU'  and  develop  rule  nKidels  with  a binall  group  ot  leath- 
ers will'  work  with  them  for  an  c.xicndcd  peru'd  oi  iinie.  sa\.s 

The  third  Lem  ning  By  Design  reviewer.  Richard  G Poole,  p.iri- 
ncr  oi  thrive  I and  llLiiland  Assl'clucs,  .\orlolk.  \'a..  says  PiUhliiul- 
ers  design  ca.ses  the  young  students  (irsi  transition  from  home  ui 
bchool. ' They've  created  a close-knit  group,"  savs  PlioIc  The  kids 
don  i feel  they  re  m a huge  mass  of  children  ' 

Pathfinder  was  built  on  20  acres  of  what  used  to  be  an  apple 
orchard.  I he  community  warned  the  building  to  rcllcci  ITcmoni, 
says  McGraw.  '\Vc  talked  to  a number  of  people  and  researched 
I about  the  ccnninuniiy.  " he  savs  Tiie  design  and  appearance  of  ihc 
onc-siorN'  brick  building  rcllccis  elements  of  the  areas  primiineni 
struct  11  res. 

Like  most  communities  these  days,  iTcmoni  wanted  to  be 
able  to  use  the  new  school  as  a community  center  during  aacr- 


Multiuse  gym  doubles  as  cafeteria  and  performance  space. 


, school  hours.  To  make  this  easier,  the  gymnasium  and  cafeteria 
are  set  up  next  to  each  other;  a portable  wall  between  ihc  two  can 
be  removed  for  special  events.  The  larger  room  is  used  for,  among 
I oiher  things,  adult  recreation  classes  and  junior  varsity  baskeiba!) 
prauice.  The  pods  can  be  shut  and  locked  when  the  school  is 
being  used  for  other  activities. 

Construction  was  completed  on  the  school  in  14  months,  it 
opened  September  1997.  "Pathfinder  was  one  of  our  most  reward- 
ing projects,”  says  McGraw.  "They  had  a strong  idea  of  their  pro- 
gram. and  we  built  around  it."  ■ 
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Setting 
the  Vision 

The  school  board’s 
role  in  school 
construction 


By  Julie  Rasicot 


very  monih,  Ginny  Hovsepian  and  iwo  colleagues  at 
ihe  Clovis  Unified  School  Disinci  school  board  pui  on 
iheir  menial  hard-hais  and  lalk  coniraLiois,  ouilding 
supplies,  and  change  orders. 

The  three  make  up  the  board’s  school  facilities 
subcommiiice,  which  meets  w'lth  school  administra- 
tors for  regular  bnefings  on  ongoing  construction  projects  in  the 
32,000-5tudent  California  Disinct.  Clovis  Unified  has  built  about 
a docen  schools  and  added  on  to  another  eight  since  l^^ST 

■‘What’s  good  about  the  subcommittee  is  that  we  can  ask 
more  questions.  We  stretch  the  limits  in  the  subcommuicc.  As  a 
board  member,  it's  a more  relaxed  atmosphere,"  Hovsepian  says 
“Board  members  get  to  inject  earlier  in  the  process  It  gives  the 
administration  an  idea  that  the  board  is  wnlliiig  to  be  innovative. 
We  see  a lot  of  things  in  the  talking  and  thinking  through  stage 
belore  it's  determined  that  it’s  going  to  be  done  We  think  through 
a lot  of  angles  ‘ 

Whether  m disincis  large  or  small,  boards  often  play  a \ntal 
role  in  the  school  construction  process.  In  any  building  project, 
the  stakes — both  financial  and  political — arc  often  high,  and  suc- 
cess ultimately  can  depend  on  the  leadership  the  board  provides 
It  IS  the  board's  responsibility  to  set  the  \asion  for  school  projects 
and  make  sure  I’nat  \asion  is  carried  out.  school  board  members 
and  adiTunistraiors  say. 

The  decision  to  build,  renovate,  or  add  on  to  a school  is  the 
first  step  in  a long  process  that  includes  such  major  tasks  as  secur- 
ing funding,  hinng  an  architect,  and  designing  the  facility  Mis- 
steps along  the  way,  such  as  failure  to  convince  a community  of 
the  need  for  the  project  or  selecting  the  wrong  architect,  can  cause 
a project  lo  self-destruct. 

“Building  a school  is  far  more  than  just  construction.  ’ says 
Debbie  Moore,  director  of  operations  for  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tional Facility  Planners.  “What  gets  lost  m translation  is  what  is 
needed  in  the  building.  You  get  a building  that  doesn’i  work  ’’ 


Defining  the  board's  role 

When  u comes  to  building  schools,  some  say  the  ideal  role  for  board 
membcis  is  ihai  of  policy  makers  who  leave  ihc  details  to  more 
expencnced  outside  professionals  or  staff.  Others  say  they  achieve 
success  through  a process  that  keeps  at  least  some  board  members 
closely  involved  through  subcommiuccs.  much  like  the  Clovis  dis- 
inci  does,  or  with  ihe  board  serMng  as  its  own  project  manager. 


i Donald  Cross,  director  of  facility  planning  and  design  for 
; Colorado’s  88.000-studcnt  Jefferson  County  School  Distnet.  says 
j it’s  important  for  school  board  members  to  understand  the  dis- 
j met  s long-range  facility  needs  and  plan  to  meet  them,  but  to  leave 
I the  daily  nuts  and  bolts  work  to  staff.  The  dismci,  the  largest  in 


Boards  still  retain  the  key 
responsibilty  of  establishing 
a vision  for  a distnets 
educational  facilities. 


I Colorado,  recently  won  approval  of  a S265  million  bond  issue  to 
support  the  next  five  years  of  an  1 1-ycar  program  to  replace  or 
improve  schools  35  years  old  or  older. 

I “My  feeling  is  Iboard  members)  really  shouldn't  be"  actively 
involved,  he  says.  “If  the  school  board  gets  into  micromanagc- 
i mem.  u can  create  all  kinds  of  problems." 
i Officials  .say  a board’s  role  in  the  building  process  usually 
t vanes  uv.  ■cording  to  the  size  of  us  dismci  and  can  be  dependent  on 
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In  A Class  by  Itself 


i » H\ 


QTEC  gets  straight  A ’s  ” 
from  teachers  and 
architects  alike. 

In  today’s  busy  classroom,  teachers 
are  continuaJly  challenged  to  keep 
their  student’s  attention  on  learning. 

Meeting  this  challenge  requires  a physical 
environment  that  is  quiet,  comfortable  and 
aesthetically  pleasing. 

The  new  QTEC  Series  Heat  Pump  is  a self- 
contained  unit  that  is  designed  to  be  installed 
within  the  classroom  and  perform  with 
“whisper  quiet”  precision. 

•A  rating  for  efficiency  that  is  20%  above  Federal 
Standards  for  selected  models 
•A  totally  self-contained  unit  configuration 
•A  completely  self  monitoring  system 
•A  system  designed  for  ease  in  installation,  service  and  a 
reduction  in  cost 

QTEC.. .the  quiet  technology... only  from  Bard.  The  first 
name  in  quality  and  the  head  of  the  class  for  over  80  years. 


Bard  Manufacturinp  Company  • 1914  Randolph  Drive  * Hn*an.  Ohio  HS06 

Phone:  194  * FAX:  419-636-2640 

http//www.bardhvac.com 


Quiet  Technola^ 


Wl 


S/AIC^  M r9U 


Jib  available  rcbourccb  Becaubv  oi  limiicci  biaff  and  funding,  board*^ 
in  small  dismcis  olicn  lalic  a more  hands-on  approach,  reqummz 
members  and  adminisirators  lo  become  de  facio  expens  on  everv'- 
ihing  from  archiicci  sclccuon  lo  financing  straiegics. 

That's  the  case  in  the  Columbus  iTexasi  indcpendcni  School 
Disinci.  where  rlie  school  board  is  learning  a \o\  about  such  tasks 
as  hinng  an  architect  and  convincing  voters  to  approve  bonds  lor 
school  construction. 

'I  didn't  have  any  idea  that  school  trustees  got  involved  in 
those  kinds  of  issues,"  says  Pam  Potter,  the  senior  member  ol  the 
seven-member  board  serx'ing  ihe  dismct  of  1 .700  students 

Fresh  from  the  board’s  third  and  successful  effort  to  Lonvince 
voters  to  approve  a S3.8  million  bond  for  school  construction  pro- 
jects, Poller  now  knows  that  the  board  plays  a critical  role  in 
determining  whether  such  efforts  will  be  successful 

"Taxpayers  hold  us  accountable. ' she  .says.  'They  don  i hold 
the  supenniendeni  accountable  1 can  assure  you  that  when  tax- 
payers are  unhappy,  it  is  ihe  school  irusices  they  call  " 

Professional  expertise 

Some  boards  rely  completely  on  (aciluy  planning  dcpnrinicnis  or 
turn  ihc  task  over  lo  administrators  and  outside  consultants,  limit- 
ing their  involvement  to  signing  checks  and  approving  the  fin- 
ished produci  For  districts  that  can  alford  to  do  so.  hiring 
consultants  and  planners  can  provide  the  expertise  thai  board 
members  and  school  administrators  may  not  have 

"If  you  can  afford  to  have  a planners,  it's  a really  good  idea. ' 
says  Ljiura  Walker,  senior  legislative  advocate  for  the  California 
School  Boards  Association.  "Boards  have  so  many  demands  ihai 
tliey  can't  be  expected  to  know  everything." 

For  some  dismcts,  hiring  such  professionals  is  an  unafford 
able  luxuiy  In  those  cases,  supenntendents  and  board  members 
often  serve  as  their  own  project  managers,  dealing  directly  with 
architects  and  ccmtraciors.  But  problems  can  arise,  architects  and 
administrators  say,  if  board  members  iry  lo  impose  ihcir  limited 
construction  expenence  on  a school  project. 

Kevin  Smith  of  Claycomb  Associates  Architects  in  Dallas  secs 
the  board's  ideal  role  as  one  where  members  offer  posnivc  support 
and  communicate  their  concerns  without  advising  how  to  solve 
them.  Once  you  both  decide  you've  got  the  best  answer,  you  pro- 
ceed from  there,"  he  says  "That  kind  of  input  and  exchange  is 
very  healthy." 

Securing  the  funding 

While  levels  of  involvement  in  the  building  process  vaiA’,  mosi 
officials  agree  thai  board  involvement  is  most  criiical  when  u 
comes  to  attempts  to  secure  funding,  w'nciher  from  district  rc.M- 
denis  or  the  state.  Without  strong  involvemeni  and  a show  of  uni- 
ty, the  pas.sagc  of  a bond  referendum  is  unlikely,  they  say 

"That  IS  the  most  important  role  Ithc  board | tan  play."  >ays 
Paul  W.  Erickson,  president  of  Armstrong  Torseth  Skold 
Rydeen  Inc.  of  Minneapolis,  which  has  built  schools  in  22  states 
One  of  the  factors  that  plays  into  a successful  funding  iniiia- 
live  is  the  board's  ability  to  judge  ihe  community’s  interest  in 
approving  a project  and  making  sure  a proposal  fits  us  desires 
Enckson  recalls  one  board  that  incd  to  get  a bond  issue  approved 
three  times  with  three  different  sues  and  pnees.  The  board  was 


Its  important  to  make  sure  that 
the  architect  shares  a similar 
philosophy  with  the  board. 


' dealing  with  three  cornmuniiics  squabbling  over  the  location  of 
; I he  two-school  project  and  us  projected  cost.  Finally,  a bond  issue 
; ihat  started  at  $75  million  was  approved  at  $63  million,  and  the 
; project's  location  was  moved  back  to  the  sue  of  an  old  school. 

I "The  board  really  played  a major  role  in  listening  to  what  ihc 
communiiy  had  lo  say  It  came  down  to:  We  have  to  pass  this 
bond  referendum  and  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?’ — not  necessarily 
i the  best  option,"  Erickson  said.  "I'd  gei  calls  every  two  to  three 
I hours;  Can  we  get  dowm  to  this?  What  if  we  cut  thai?'  I was  right 
in  the  middle  of  It." 

i But  involving  the  communiiy  doesn  i always  work,  as  Potter 
! and  the  other  board  members  in  Texas's  Columbus  Independent 
I School  District  learned.  The  board  ran  textbook-style  campaigns 
j twice — including  using  phone  banks,  alerting  the  media,  and 
; printing  placards — tn'ing  to  get  a bond  referendum  passed,  only 
to  see  voters  soundly  defeat  us  proposals,  spurred  on  by  a laxpay- 
■ ers’  group  opposed  lo  the  spending. 

I When  the  board  made  us  third  aiicmpi  in  December  1997, 
j members  decided  to  forgo  the  iradilional  approach.  Touting  a 
I revised  plan  for  the  money,  they  enlisted  the  support  of  the  tax- 
1 payer’s  group,  kept  a low  profile,  and  hoped  for  low  voter  turnout. 
I The  bond  was  easily  approved  Dec.  9 with  less  than  10  percent  of 
j voters  casting  ballots 

I In  1992.  in  California's  Palm  Springs  I’nified  School  District. 

the  school  board  produced  a video  of  crumbling  buildings  to 
! demonstrate  why  a $70  niilliori  bond  measure  was  needed  The 
board  also  included  community  members,  such  as  members  o(  the 
senior  citizen  centers  in  the  district’s  four  cities,  on  a committee 
looking  into  the  bond  issue 

"It’s  essential  lo  involve  the  community  when  you’re  attempt- 
ing to  pass  a bond,”  says  Leslie  DcMcrssemnn.  a l3-ycar  veteran  of 
the  board. 

And  w'hcnever  a new  school  is  being  built,  the  board  shows 
us  appreciation  to  the  voiers  by  putting  a sign  on  the  sue  ihanking 
them  and  explaining  how  the  project  was  funded.  "There  hasn’t 
‘been  a new'  school  built  m our  disincl  lhai  doesn't  haw  a great  b’g 
sign  in  front  of  it."  DeMersseman  says. 

Political  decisions 

Other  imponani  school  construction  decisions  lypically  made  by 
the  board  arc  the  selection  of  a sue  and  architect  and  approval  of 
the  design  for  the  school  Like  the  bailie  to  secure  funding,  such 
decisions  can  become  highly  poluical,  depending  on  a board's 
I involvemeni. 

"Often  the  selection  of  an  architect  is  a icrnbly  poluicized 
process,”  says  lacier  Samion.  managing  partner  of  the  firm  Gruzen 
Samion  in  New’  York  Guy.  Samion.  whose  firm  was  one  of  four 
chosen  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  to  develop  pro- 
totype school  designs,  says  he  has  found  that  in  smaller  districi.s, 
the  politics  are  often  more  difficult  because  major  decisions  arc 
I being  made  by  board  »-icmbers  rather  than  staff.  And  those  board 
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p;ic*nibL“is.  1r  — most  ol  uhom  are  deaod — might  feel  IvhoUl- 

«:n  to  those  who  put  them  in  oificr  and  face  prescure  \o  eiii ' ose  a 
ee Plain  ardiitect 

That  IS.  unionunaiciv,  how  manv  decisions-  on  archucas  are 
made,  Sam  ion  savs 

Board  members  also  (acc  pressure  when  ii  comes  to  deier- 
inininga  sehoors  Icxaiion  or  what  leaiurcs  siioukl  he  included  m 
us  design. 

rhe  Diy  Creek  (Cahf.)  School  Disinci  rcceiuiy  found  out 
how  political  such  decisions  can  become  when  it  learned  that  a 
middle  school  under  construction  wt^uldn'i  be  finished  on  time 
and  students  would  have  to  be  hou.scd  elsewhere  unii!  ii  was 
done 

“It  was  vcr\'  emotional,’  said  Diane  Howe,  a member  of  the 
'school  board  for  the  4, 500-student  district.  To  decrease  the  ten- 
sion surrounding  the  decision,  ihc  board  analysed  the  problem 
and  presented  three  options  lii  ihe  public 

“Many  limes  if  you  give  the  opporiuniiy  lo  the  i (mimuniiy  to 
speak,  and  if  they  can  sit  there  and  understand  this  is  not  a hap- 
hazard decision,  then  ii  goes  down  much  easier.”  she  says. 

In  Montgomery'  County.  Md..  the  proposed  order  m whuh 
schools  will  be  replaced  or  renovated  often  becomes  highly  politi- 
cized ‘Polities  can.  in  the  purcsi  sense,  come  into  nlay  wiih  con- 


^iiiuenib  wniine  school  board  members.  lobi:)ying  members,  ^avs 
Cicorec  Margolies,  staff  director  for  the  school  board  in  the 
! 25  000  Hucleni  district. 

Recently,  parents  of  students  who  attend  W in.ston  Churchill 
I ligh  School  argued  that  the  school  was  in  greater  need  ol  mod- 
crmzation  than  the  high  school  ahead  of  ii  on  the  list.  District  oifi- 
cijis  could  work  on  only  one  school  at  a time  because  there  was 
only  one  “holding”  school  available  for  students  to  attend  while 
their  own  slHooI  was  being  renovated.  The  Cdiurchill  parents  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  the  modernization  could  occur  while  the  stu- 
dents were  in  the  building,  aiihough  doing  so  would  add 
S 500,000  to  the  project’s  cost. 

“Poliiics,  lobbying  by  citizens,  prevailed  upon  the  board,” 
Margohes  says. 

The  role  an  architect  plays  in  a project  can  vaiy  depending  on 
a board's  philosophy.  Some  see  the  archueei  as  the  insirumcni  to 
define  the  board  s vibiem.  while  oihers  rely  on  the  architect  to  pro- 
pose a plan. 

“We  don’t  claim  to  be  educators,  so  we  can’t  really  guide  the 
schools,"  says  Bill  Brubaker  of  the  archiicciural  firm  Perkins 
Will  of  Chicago  and  author  of  an  upcoming  book  on  school  plan- 
ning and  design  “But  what  an  archiicci  can  do  is  lo  respond  lo 
those  needs  and  design  a funuional  and  up-to-daie  environment." 
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■ !i  :ii-  an  increa.sc  ir.  Mie-baicu  managcmcni 

• .1  >a:  a.nv:  "'.a. . .»ri>t‘P.ansni  mean  i'ui  Lom  mu  nines  no  longer 
ane  K aid^  Lane  D.aiuhc  when  ii  Lomes  lo  designing  and  paying 

i 'I  --J'.i'L-i'v 

’.aiuv  Murv  ai\  eduLaiional  faeilines  planner  with  The 
Mvers  Liroup  ioenicd  L>uisidc  Indianapolis,  says 
V lu  oi  Jntru  is  U'.ed  lo  hire  her  mosily  lo  help 
p eoiKaiit'nal  speciiiv.ai;oris  ior  a now 
-cne-oi  now  shv’  spL-nds  most  of  her  ume  hclp- 
r.c  !'•  a^d.'^  iind  to  include  eL^minumiy 
r.;va:  ai  a proK\t  irKepliop. 

Receni  legi'iaiam  in  Indiana  is  lorcmg 
nooi  .>tfieiais  to  learn  ihc  hard  way  ihai  if  they 
don  i nave  :he  tommimiTv's  support  to  pay  lor  a 
r -houi,  ilk  p.L)(C^i  ean  be  delayed  or  lermmated. 
t :<L  ia.v  a'l’n  >w  s Liiizens  to  pul  ihe  issue  lo  a peLi- 
•>n  r.ke  W^nk  vei  gathers  ihc  mosi  signatures 
liT  o:  .igainsi  a proposal  wins  The  losers  must 
wan  nie  year  bclore  in’ing again. 

: ho:,e  people  wht'  say  wc  re  going  to  lT> 

!he  wav  we  ve  always  done  ii  arc  gcilmg 
"untL'l  '-Ivcr'-  sa\^ 

icip  hradlev,  Uejnu\  'liifkTiniendeni  lor 
••■'r.uive  'cr\’\.  e^  for  (he  Cknns  Unified 
iiooi  Pi>in(  i,  says  he  also  has  seen  an  increase 
n .innri;.in:;v  u'.volveniem  over  the  pasi  years 
Ivpkaiis  10  years  ago.  we  would  not  have 
*kivl  .1  inmniitiee  work  wuh  an  architeci  for  six 
'•  M'\en  m.i'iiihs  in  lavmc  out  the  design  of  a 
. h...  -.1  and  '■:'Ja\  we  dm  ' Bradley  says  He 
■.or:*  ''ll  :r.  rea:e  to  the  public’s  interest 
1)“'.  a . L>untahi!ii\  !or  schiiol  oificials 
W*'  1 v..'u  arc  eni pasted  with  that  kind 
1 a hi'  sa‘v'>,  ou  have  to  make  sure  the 

L.>mrunm;v  'mder''tandb  what  you're  doing 

w lit.  l! 

wemmunity  involvement  has  become  a 
bill  n pk  icrecs  Brubaker  Tl  used  lo  he  that 
ilu  j>:--.iLlcni  I'l  il.c  hoard,  ihe  arLhilecl.  and  the 
-upcrmtcndcni  sat  down  and  made  a uecision  ’* 
l-mhakcr  said  liis  firm  uses  severiil  tactics 
e.iihi  r .iminiuniiy  input  when  wor!  ingon 
j mil  '•)!  prt'i^’ti  While  working  on  plans  for 
taw  icidi  'V  h(ud  m "'i  Paul,  Minn  . for 
( \amidr  the  irthilCLts  spread  a huge  paper 
luap.  c I’nc  .iIiclU  J neichln>rhoods  on  the 
i!”  *;  s:id  iiM’t.d  lesidcnt  lo  walk  -m  it  and 
Mth*  ••  mnkO!--  ’1  Mirt>,-d  =>vit  ti‘  b,'  I grrni 
.cIV'.il.ii.  hci.U'^ 

Although  {danninga  m.hool  has  grown 
n.ore  . . iinrhcaicd  ovci  the  vimts.  (affinals  agree 
I-  artl  still  rciain  ihi'  kec  resporisihikiy  ol 
t.i'di  *-,mi’  a , isK)n  for  a diMni  i ^ educational 
'.i.tiit’t-  and  making  'urc  ih.u  vraon  ^e^e^t^ 
e.  'll,  m.ir.al  I'liii.-Miphy  til  its  coir-tiiuen^ 
f’-'iul  riiernhcm*  an  he  giiod  hoard  mem- 


bers lor  a construction  project  if  they  arc  good  members  for  ihe 
school  district  as  a whole.”  Smith  says.  If  they  handle  the 
archiieciura!  project  in  the  same  way  ihcy  handle  the  school 
district,  then  everything  wall  be  line.  ” ■ 

Julie  Rasicot  is  a Jrcclancc  writer  in  Silver  Spnng,  Md. 
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Collaborative 
learning 
environments 
for  the  next  centuiy 

By  Steven  Bingler,  AIA 

As  we  approach  a new  ccniur\\  iwo  compelling  cir- 
Liimsiances  are  paving  the  way  for  a new 
approach  lo  ihe  design  of  environmenis  for  learn- 
ing. The  first  IS  a new  understanding  o!  how  stu- 
dents iearn  best,  leading  educators  to  replace  the 
old  factory*  model  of  education  with  a studio  mod- 
el in  which  siudcc.is  work  independently  or  in  small,  problem- 
solving groups.  I 

The  second  impcralivc  is  tliai  wc  can  no  longer  afford  to 
build  and  mcintaiii  ilic  stand-alone  physical  infrasinaciurc  that  has 
chaiactcnzcd  facior\*-model  schools.  As  economic  and  ecological 
sustainability  hccome  more  and  more  csseniial  for  community  i 
growth  and  development,  wc  will  soon  look  back  on  the  last  hun- 
dred years  wond  nng  how  wc  could  have  been  so  wasteful.  In  ! 

reiro.speci.  we  will  see  that  we  have  built  and  rebuilt  billions  of  j 

dollars  worth  of  limited-purpose  school  buildings. 

Most  of  these  stand-alone  schools  were  built  to  last  for  an  i 
average  of  40  \cars  Over  the  past  hundred  years,  we  have  built 
and  rebuilt  them  two  and  a half  limes  — or  at  least,  that's  what 
everv’one  thought  wc  were  doing.  In  1996,  the  U S General 
Account  me  Office  (.Icciarcd  that  we  were  S ! 1 2 billion  behind  m ; 

dclcrrcd  maintenance  The  result  is  a vast  collection  of  school  | 

buildings  that  arc  unfit  for  learning.  Wc  arc  now  m our  third  40-  i 
year  cycle  of  school  building  obsolescence,  beginning  to  renovate  ! 

or  replace  ncarlv  80  years  of  existing  mfrasiraciure.  This  includes  ; 

not  onlv  ’.he  past  40  years'  wonh  of  now-obso!cie  buildings,  but  a | 
good  portion  of  those  constructed  in  the  first  40-ycar  cycle  that  | 

were  renovated  in  the  second  cycle  (or  in  many  cases  never  reno-  ’ 

vaied  at  ail)  and  arc  now  due  to  he  renovated  all  over  again  On 
top  of  that,  we  arc  also  building  new  facilities  to  accommodate  ! 
increases  in  enrollment.  i 

All  of  I his  ai  a lime  when,  despite  economic  prosperity,  (ax-  : 
payers  have  expressed  a national  avers' on  to  supporting  capital 
projects  j 

Rill  whai  if  we  were  successful?  Imagine  the  legacy  that  wc 
w'ould  leave  for  our  childrcii  In  30  years,  ihcv  will  face  \ci  anoih-  * 
cr  cycle  of  obsolescence,  and  a full  120  years'  worth  of  school 
building  mirastruciure  wall  have  to  be  renovated  or  r.placed  all 
over  again.  And  by  then  there  will  be  other  pij-  -rs  to  pay  One  of 
them  will  be  me  daunting  cost  of  social  security  In  the  lOTQs. 
w’hcn  most  baby  boomers  were  bom.  there  were  16  workers  pay- 
ing into  the  svsiciri  for  cver\’  social  security  recipient  At  present.  i 
there  aic  only  three  workers  for  every  retiree.  Ry  2030 — die  year 


In  partnership,  a corporation,  a museum,  and  a school  district  estab- 

USED  A CHARTER  SCHOOL  AT  TT1E  HeNRY  FORD  MUSEUM  IN  DEARBORN,  MiCK. 


the  last  of  the  oaby  boomers  will  retire  and  the  year  when  the  cur- 
rent trust  fund  is  projected  to  be  depleted — the  ratio  of  w'orkers  to 
rciirces  will  be  only  two  to  one. 

I he  need  for  frugality  has  never  been  more  esse  .tial  to  the 
social  and  economic  survival  of  future  genet aiiors.  But  necessity 
can  be  a stimulus  for  innovation — a reminder  that  some  of  the 
most  productive  and  compelling  environments  are  not  those  that 
stand  alone,  hut  those  that  arc  integrated,  energizing,  cooperative, 
and  efficient.  Examples  of  these  collaborative  initiatives  exist 
across  the  country’. 

Museum  mentors  in  Michigan 

In  Dearborn.  Mich.,  a partnership  of  the  Eord  Motor  Company, 
the  Hcnr\’  Ford  Museum  and  the  Wayne  County  Regional  Service 
Agency  has  produced  a charter  high  school  for  one-third  the  cost 
of  a stand-alone  school.  Located  in  the  Henry  Ford  Museum,  this 
innovative  9-12  public  education  insutuuon  gives  studcnis  access 
to  one  million  artifacts  of  manufacturing  arts  and  sciences,  along 
w’lth  buih-in  mentorships  with  some  of  the  most  experienced 
museum  curators  in  the  country’  Unique  in  us  physical  structure, 
the  Hemy  Ford  Academv  furnishes  students  with  a tangible 
hands-on  learning  environment.  The  main  museum  building, 
which  encompasses  over  12  acres  of  exhibit  spate  houses  the 
ninth-grade  class. 

Just  outside  the  mam  mu'^cum  building's  walls  is  Greenfield 
\ illagc.  a collection  ol  nearly  l()0  histone  buildings  purchased, 
dismaniled.  and  recon.structcd  in  Dearborn  by  Henry’  Ford 
Included  in  the  collection  is  the  Menlo  Tark  Labi  intory  where 
Thomas  Ldison  invented  the  light  bulb,  the  Wright  Brothers'  buv- 
cle  shop.  Noah  Webster s house.  VWishinglon  I ving's  hiithpLue, 
and  a liosi  of  other  compelling  mnnumenis  to  Amcncan  history — 
and  to  math,  science,  language  a ns.  and  social  studies. 

The  Henry  Ford  Academy  is  a premiere  model  of  synergy 
resulting  in  economy  and  su.'^tainabihiy  It  is  a pn-jcti  that  came  to 
life  because  each  partner  had  had  a stake  in  it  fhe  Fori  Motor 
Company  knows  ihnt  the  success  of  the  future  global  workforce 
will  require  innovation  and  ingenuity  As  U.n  the  musLiim.  it  was 
I irnr^'  I'ord'sdieam  that  the  artifacts  he  Lollctieci  would  be  used 
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Good  indoor  air  qualily  (lAQ)  can  be 
as  important  in  your  classrooms  as  your 
teachers.  Poor  lAQ  in  your  school  may 
expose  students  to  airborne  viruses, 
toxins  and  pollutants  that  can  threaten 
their  health  and  their  ability  to  learn,  'fo  »>•  h'  ^ 

help  ensure  a t?ood  indoor  environment,  the  ' ■' 

American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air- 
Conditioning  Engineers  (ASHRAE)  developed  Standard 
62-1989.  Ttiis  document  specifies  clear,  objective  guidelines 


C'ontroHiiij^  contaminants  at  their  source  is  a fundamental  element  of  any  good  lAQ  strategy’.  Slopping  conlmniiicints  from  entering  the 
building  ^md  curbing  internal  microbial  gi'owth  can  help  avoid  the  effects  of  poor  lAC)  siicti  as  decreased  productivity  and  absenteeism. 
Common  sources  of  contaminaljon  include  students  and  their  activities,  outdoor  pollutants  sncii  as  vehicle  exhaust,  outgassing  of 
cliernicals  from  ('arix'ting  and  oIIum*  building  materials,  and  iiitc'nial  micrcjbial  growlh  (mold  and  mildew)  from  damp  building  areas. 

Mold  and  mildew  tlirive  in  an  environment  containing  organic  maiK'r,  moisture.  mod(M-ate 
temperatures,  and  lack  of  light.  Because  of  their  inherent  desi;.pi.  IIVAC  systems  can  provide* 
an  ideal  envirorimeml  for  microbial  growlh.  Strict  compliiuico  with  ASHI^*'  Standard  62-iytSH 
requires  prope-r  equipnuMit  and  systv'in  design  which  art'  critical  in  reducing  the  risk  of  system 
contamination. 


'Hie  second  element  of  good  lAU  is  adeciuatt- 
building  vf'ntilation.  Tlie  right  flow  of 
outdoor  air  must  be 
brought  in  and 
conditioned  to 


dilute  the  concentration  of  indoor  contaminants. 


iV)r  in'AC  system  design  to  achieve  adequate  indoor  air 
quality'  through  contaminant  source  control,  ventilation, 
humidity  management  and  proper  filtration.  As  a result, 
ASHRf\E  Standard  62-1989  has  established  the  “standard 
of  care"  for  HVAC  system  designers  nationwide. 


Creating  the  right  atmosphere  is  more  important  than 
ever.  Insist  on  strict  compliance  with  ASHRAK  Standard 
62-1989  from  your  system  designer  . 

or  engineer.  The  following  are  the  ' ' • ' 

four  lundamental  elements  of  lAQ. 


Managintr  indoor  liumidily  is  essential  fur  good  L^Q.  ASHRAE  Standard  62-1989  recommends  mainlaining  indoor  relative  humidity 
lev(‘ls  b(dween  .'lO  and  60  percent.  Humidity  levels  below  30  percent  can  cause  respiratory  and  bodily  discomfort.  Rc*lalive  luimidily 
levels  above  60  percent  increase  the  potential  for  mold  and  fungi  growth  which  can  lead  to  musty  odors,  illnesses  and  costly  building 
damage.  Humidity  c'ontrol  in  a school  environment  is  especially  challenging  U>r 
H\AC  designers.  Pcn{)ie  tliems(‘lves  are  a source  of  tnoislure  and  contiibule  to 
ov(M*all  humidity  levels.  Tne  large  number  of  stiulents  and  the  resulting  high  venti- 
lation rate  may  cause  unusually  high  humidity  levels  within  the  classroom.  Careful 
systc'm  selection  and  control  in  schools  an*  key  to  pro])er  Inimidity  management. 


systems  to  prevent 


Trane  has  the  knowledge,  resources  and  experience  to  help  achieve  good  indoor  air  quality'.  Tlie  experts  at  Trane  can  work  directly 
with  your  system  designer  on  new  and  renovation  projects  to  help  litem  select  the  best  and  most  cost-effective  solutions  for 

y(jur  schools.  I'hat  s why  all  Trane  HVAC  prodiu'ls  and  s}'stenis  offer  features  that  nteet  thc^  requin^rnents  of  ASHRy\E  Standard 
()T198ti  fur  conlaminanl  source  control,  ventilation,  humidity  management  and  filtration. 


Moisture  removal  from  drain  pans  is  one  of  llte  simplest  yet  most  important  aspects  of 
good  lAQ.  Without  adequate  drainage,  water  accumulates  in  drain  pans  and  can  become 
contaminated  with  microbial  growth  that  is  then  circulated  throughout  the  building.  To 
combat  this  problem  and  comply  with  ASHIIAE  Standard  62-1989,  Trane  designed  double 
sloped,  corrosion-resistant  drain  pans  that  prevent  standing  water  and  reduce  the  potential 
for  microbial  grow'ili.  This  unique  feature  is  available  on  all  Trane  air  handling  products 
from  the  smallest  fan  coil  units  to  the  largest  central  station  air  handling  units. 


Inspectiun  and  cleaning  of  iiucrior  Jiir  handling  siiriaces  is  \nlally  important  to  good  b\Q.  Witlioiit 
proper  cleaning,  containinanls  such  as  dirt  and  microbial  growth  can  accumulate  in  iiilerior  wet 
sections  and  ciiviilale  throughout  the  building.  1b  help  solve  this  problem.  Trane  designed  interior 
H\  AC  surfaces  ilial  are  both  acce^sible  and  easy  to  clean.  For  instance,  tlio  Modulai'  Climate 
Changer'  air  handler  can  be  eonfigurcd  to  provide  easy  access  to  areas  requiring  routine  nininti^ 
nance  and  insi)eciion.  \Mial  s more,  smooth,  non-i)orous  surfaces  are  available  on  tlie  interior  wet 
sections  of  all  1Yane  air  handling  products  to  make  cleaning  even  easier. 


Proper  building  ventilation  is  critical  to  good  lAQ.  TlialV  win  1Vane  developed  the  Traq**’^  comfort  system  which  uses  direct  digital 
controls  to  precisely  measure  and  control  outdoor  airtlow  at  (vach  variable  air  volume  (VA\')  air  haacller.  11k*  Traq  comfort  system 
includes  imil-inountcd  airflow  nieasiiri’inent  clampers  otH^aling  in  conjunction  with  direct  digitally  conlrolk^cl  V'AV  terminal  units 

and  the  Trac(‘r  Suniniil  building  automation  system.  To  comply  with  ASHIMJ-' 
.Standard  62-1989.  tlu*  'Yviu\  comfort  system  continually  nu\nsures  and  controls  ventila- 
tion airflow  lo  each  VA\’  air  haiidh'r  and  properly  ventilali'S  ewery  building  ;ioiie.  And 
this  advanced  system  is  cost-effective  than  iraclilional  airtlow  monitoring  sys- 
tems and  requires  less  space. 

Tram*  makes  it  easy  lu  provide  good  iitdoor  air  ciuality  through  a wich*  variety 
of  H\AC  system  choices  without  compromising  ASHI^XF  rc'qiiirenieiits.  Oiir  exi)cri- 
ence  with  indoor  camilbrt  syslc'iiis  st>ans  over  80  years.  ()tir  offices  an*  staffed  with 
nV.\C  enginc'cring  professionals  n^aciy  to  work  with  you  and  your  sysu*m  designer  to  addi'C'ss  your  cor, cents. 

is  a conipl(*x  issue,  but  lh(*  aiisw(*r  is  \vry  simple.  Makt*  IVam*  part  of  the*  team  on  V(Hir  nc'xl  building  jwoject. 
lb  get  a eojty  ot  lYaiie's  Guide  to  Undnstundiuy^  ASUHAK  Standard  ()2-19S[K  contact  Trane  today. 


I all  (tittS)  787-8990.  Ivmail  us  at  comfort@lram‘.rom. 
Visit  nm  Web  site*  <il  litlp://\vwav.t!'ane.coni 
or  coiitac't  your  lf»c*al  I rane  salc*s  offu'e. 
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Creating  The  Right  Alnioshherr 
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provide  a broad-based  educauon  in  both  the  academic  and  pracn-  | 
cal  disciplines.  The  Wa>mc  County  school  disinci  is  interested  in  ‘ 
exploring  new  models  of  learning  and  recognizes  the  important  I 
benefits  of  working  wuh  the  corporate  community,  where  most  of  | 
its  students  will  eventually  apply  the  lessons  of  their  educational  : 
labors.  By  working  collaborative ly.,  these  partners  wall  produce  a ! 
compelling  and  exemplar)'  learning  environment  at  a cost  savings 
to  Illinois  taxpayers  of  over  $4  million  for  facilities  alone. 

Fitness  and  farming  in  California 

Another  example  of  innovative  paniicring  is  underway  at  the  Lin- 
coln High  West  Campus  located  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  where  stu- 
dents were  sent  out  on  treasure  hunts  to  find  out  what  they  could 
learn  from  the  community  One  group  went  to  a shopping  center 
and  found  a fitness  center  where  trainers  taught  about  nutniion, 
cardiovascular  activity,  and  exercise  equipment  m a personalized  ! 
environment.  Recognizing  the  value  the  comprehensive  alien-  | 
lion  personal  trainers  give  to  their  cheuis.  the  students  invited  the  | 
fitness  center  operator  to  comt  to  planning  meetings  for  the 
design  of  their  new  school. 

After  the  third  meeting,  the  fitness  operator  proposed  that  if  j 
the  school  disinct  would  provide  the  land,  he  could  build  a fitness 
facility  at  the  new  high  school  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers.  A fitness 
center's  pnm.ary  hours  of  operation  are  before  and  after  work,  so 
he  reasoned  that  students  could  use  the  facility  dunng  school  I 
hours.  Working  with  their  ov/n  physical  education  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  fitness  center  trainers,  studems  will  get  the  personal 
aiteiiiion  they  were  looking  for  at  a net  savings  in  cost  to  disinct  j 
taxpayers  of  $2  million.  I 

Other  students  suggested  thai  the  most  powerful  learning  ! 
environment  they  could  imagine  would  be  a farm.  As  the  school’s 
design  evolved,  it  became  apparent  that  a rustic  setting,  peaceful  j 
and  bucolic,  would  best  serv^e  their  educational  needs.  Planners  ! 
realized  that  many  businesses  conduct  employee  retreats  and  often 
need  facilities  to  house  their  meetings.  The  plans  for  the  educa-  ] 
tional  facility  already  included  an  extensive  computer  and  lechnol-  I 
og>'  center  consisting  of  meeting  rooms,  computer  labs.  ' 

leleconlercncmg/disiance  Icarrang  capabilities,  an  auduonum  and 
large  group  meeting  rooms.  And  now  the  opportunity  presented  j 
itself  for  am.oriizing  the  cost  of  these  facilities  through  income  gen- 
erated by  a business  conference  center.  A marketing  consultant  | 
confinmed  that  such  a facility  would  be  economically  viable  in 
Stockton — and  that  the  resulting  joini-use  facility  would  bring  I 
significant  savings  to  taxpayers  The  project  is  awaiting  final  j 

approval  from  the  state.  j 

Aker  hcanng  about  the  plans  for  the  Lincoln  West  High  [ 

Campus,  ihe  Western  Placer  Unified  School  Disinct,  located  just  | 
[WO  hours  north  of  Stockton,  decided  to  use  the  same  participato- 
ry design  model  to  create  a disinct-wide  facilities  Master  Plan.  j 
Similar  s>Ticrgics  evolved  that  resulted  in  poienual  moneiar)'  sav-  ; 
mgs  over  S 1 1 million  for  the  disinct  and  multiplied  cducaconal 
opportunities  lor  ihc  area  j 

One  bonus  came  from  a real  estate  developer  who  donated  to  j 
the  distnci  300  acres  of  pnmc  real  estate  that  includes  a Naiiv'c 
Amencan  archaeological  sue  The  developer  also  donated  2.000 
mandnnn  orange  trees,  which  will  he  planted  on  the  site.  At  the  ! 
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end  of  seven  years,  the  mandarin  grove  will  provide  annual  rev- 
enues of  more  than  $400,000  per  year  for  the  dismci.  The  agncul- 
turai  project  will  be  managed  through  an  innovative 
environmental  studies  curnculum  in  v/hich  students  will  receive 
academic  and  ecological  training  in  nontraditional  surroundings 

Zoology  In  Minnesota 

The  Zoo  School  located  outside  of  Minneapolis  is  situated  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  500-acre  Minnesota  7oo.  This  optional,  two- 
year  public  high  school  just  began  its  third  year  of  operation.  The 
400  juniors  and  seniors  who  attend  all  pursue  independent 
research  projects  that  take  them  into  the  zoo.  The  zoo  donated  the 
land  for  the  school  to  use  and  uses  the  iwo-siory  building  during 
the  summer  for  its  own  educational  programs  Zoo  scientists  also 
leach  a course  in  marine  biology’  at  the  school. 

Admission  to  the  Zoo  School  is  competitive,  but  instead  of 
grades  and  test  scores,  applicants  arc  judged  specifically  on  essays 
explaining  why  iticy  want  to  attend.  Small  size  is  one  big  draw  for 
students:  The  school  is  divided  into  “houses"  of  100  students 
each.  This  arrangement  replaces  conv'entional  home  rooms  and 
helps  to  foster  collaboration.  Curriculum  for  each  house  is  created 
by  three  full-time  teachers  and  one  part-time  teacher,  who  draw 
on  a variety  of  soun  ■ s besides  textbooks.  Lessons  in  social  studies, 
English,  and  environmental  science  are  woven  into  a single  unify- 
ing theme  or  question.  Computer-equipped  cubicles  or  “pods," 
arranged  around  the  perimeter  of  each  house,  are  shared  by  10 
students  each. 

The  school  has  yet  to  have  a fist  fight.  Test  scores  and  college 
placements  are  comparable  to  those  in  other  high  schools  in  the 
disinct.  Students  w'ho  don't  excel  in  traditional  settings  often  per- 
form well  at  the  Zoo  school,  because  they  can  structure  their  class- 
es in  a way  that  excites  them. 

The  learning  environment  of  the  future 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  many  dismcis  around  the  country  where 
educators  and  architects  are  designing  schools  that  reflect  current 
research  about  how  students  learn  best  — and,  at  the  same  time, 
expanding  the  boundaries  ol  the  classroom  into  the  community 
through  shared-use  projects  and  collaborative  partnerships. 

But  developing  more  efficient  and  effective  learning  environ- 
ments will  require  new  tools.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
tools  will  be  a more  systemic  and  participatory'  design  process. 

The  20ih  century  has  been  an  age  of  specialization;  there  are  now 
more  than  35  kinds  of  medical  doctors,  for  example.  But  the  new 
ceniuiy  will  be  an  age  of  widespread  integration.  For  that  to  hap- 
pen. people  will  need  lo  be  able  to  speak  each  oif  ’*'s  languages 
and  ^'.now  more  about  each  other’s  disciplines.  Those  who  dare  to 
embrace  ilic  challenge  will  forge  new  lines  of  communication 
between  educators,  psyci lologisis,  architects,  urban  planners,  soft- 
ware designers,  students,  parents,  and  representatives  from  com- 
munity businesses  .ind  n<'t  for-profit  organizations  The  end 
product  will  be  a new  kind  of  learning  environment  that  spans  a 
specinnn  of  learning  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  lifelong  learners 
who  create  and  use  it  ■ 

Steven  Binglcr,  AfA,  h pre^uicni  oj  Concordia  Archiiccis  m Ni  w 
Or/edn-V. 
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Ergonomically 
Correct 
Classrooms 

Consider  students’ 
developmental 
needs  when 
furnishing  your 
schools 

By  Kevin  Bushweller 

Ncxi  lime  you  visa  a school,  lake  a dose  look  ai 
how  well  ihe  siudenis  lu  inio  ihcir  physical  sur- 
roundings. Arc  shorier  children's  feei  dangling 
above  ihc  floor  because  ihey  can'i  adjusi  ihc 
hcighi  of  ihcir  scais?  Arc  kids  slouched  forward 
wiih  ihcir  faces  nearly  pressed  againsi  compuicr 
screens^  Are  some  youngsicrs  iwisied  sideways  on  wood  or  metal 
uhairs  ihai  arc  permanenily  linked  lo  desks? 

If  you  see  any  of  ihese  siiuaiions.  \our  disirici  probably  needs 
<0  lake  a closer  look  ai  siudcms'  ergonomic  needs  Mosi  schools, 
in  (act.  have  noi  paid  much  allcniion  lo  how  classroom  working 
cnvironmenis  .should  be  furnished  lo  meet  ihe  developmenial  and 
learning  needs  of  children,  accordini;  lo  school  archiiecis,  ergono- 
mists. and  cducaiors 

Thai  IS  ihe  case  even  i hough  ergonomics — ihe  siudy  of  ihc 
iciationship  between  people  and  ihcir  work  cnvironmenis — has 
gained  increasing  aiieniion  in  rcceni  years.  The  irouble  is.  mosi  of 
ihai  aueniion  has  been  focused  on  ihe  needs  of  adults,  noi  children. 

■’ll  IS  absoliucly  horrendous  whai  you  see  in  schools,"  says 
Leuniing  By  Design  rc\ncwer  C.  William  Da\'  a school  facilities  plan- 
ner and  senior  analyst  with  KBD  Planning  Group,  Inc.,  in  Bloom - 
ingion.  Ind.  “You  never  sec  anybody  paying  much  aueniion  lo  ihis 
problem  II  >oungsicrs  sii  in  chairs  liiai  are  inappropriaic  lor  iheir 
size  and  they  have  lo  iwisi  and  turn  lo  find  a comfonable  position, 
ihai  uill  have  a bad  cffcci  on  ihcir  physical  devclopmcni 

Common-sense  findinj;S 

In  his  olfice.  Day  keeps  a copy  ot  a national  siudy  of  the  effeu  ol 
poor  lumiiurc  ihoiccs  on  siudenis  physical  development  and  Icam- 
mg  The  study — Tin*  Coordintiicc/  Clu.s.sroom  by  Darcll  Boyd  Har- 
mon— recommends  several  common-sense  ways  in  which  schools 
(.  I'uld  do  a heller  )ob  of  meeiing  children  s ergonomic  needs. 

’Fixed  lype  and  unadjusta'Dle  equipment  such  as  screwed- 
down  desks  and  rigid  desk-linked  chairs  should  be  recognized 
as  potcniiaih  damaging  lo  boih  ihc  child's  physical  well-being  and 
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denis'  posiure  and  vision. 

Bill  Skilling,  pnncipal  of  Byron  Cenicr  (Mich.)  High  School, 

IS  wmmg  a book  on  how  schools  and  classrooms  should  be 
designed  lo  ^idress  the  dcveiopmcnial  and  learning  needs  nf  chil- 
dren Skilling,  who  has  traveled  around  ihe  counir)*  giving  talks 
and  seminars  on  school  design,  says  he  has  a somewhat  cynical 
\acw  nf  schools  that  are  touting  themselves  as  21si-ceniur\'  learn- 
ing environments. 

'They  are  the  schools  built  in  the  last  five  years  w'lih  1950s 
architecture  using  1990s  technology  to  deliver  a 1960s  curncu- 
ium.“  he  says  jokingly.  "If  you  take  out  the  tcchnolog)’  and  ask 
what  IS  different,  the  answer  is,  nothing. 

'Tve  been  all  over  the  counir)'  in  search  of  a 21  si-ceniur>’ 
school,  and  1 can  i lell  you  vvhai  2 1st -century  schools  look  like. 
V2hai  1 can  tell  you  is  what  they  don't  look  like." 

Skilling  IS  helping  design  a new  school  building  that  he  hopes 
will  come  close  to  filling  the  bill.  But  he  says  he's  waiting  until  he 
moves  inio  the  school  before  he  can  deienninc  whether  ihc  bund- 
ing and  its  lurnishings  vvill  meet  hi.s  ideal  for  the  school  of  the 
future 

Among  other  ihings.  Skilling  sa)s.  (here  will  be  no  iradiiiona! 
classroom  desks  in  the  new  ijuilding.  tie  believes  traditional  desks 
arc  poorly  designed  and  losing  ihctr  utility  in  the  modern  world 
Imagine  trying  to  work  with  a laptop  computer  and  a paper 
nolepad  on  a traditional  desk,  he  .says.  ‘li  jusi  doesn’t  work.” 

In  the  new  building,  two  of  every’  three  desks  wiH  be  lO-bv- 


60  inch  tables  that  accommodate  isvo  students  each.  The  front 
edge  of  the  tables  will  be  angled  to  accommodate  students'  arms 
while  they  are  writing.  And  the  chairs  will  be  adjustable  in  height. 

Teachers’  needs  have  also  been  taken  into  consideration  at 
ihe  new  school,  Skilling  says.  Working  with  a Michigan  company 
called  Interior  Concepts.  Skilling  developed  a special  desk  for 
teachers  that  has  two  computer  monitors  on  arms  that  can  be 
adjusted  easily  up  or  down.  Also,  the  teacher’s  desk  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  up  to  12  inches  with  the  touch  of  button. 

But  such  attcnnori  to  ergonomic  computer  installation  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  in  schools,  ergonomists  say.  The 
most  common  mistake  is  to  simply  set  computers  on  flat  desks  so 
that  the  monitor  screens  are  ciiher  at  or  above  children's  eye  level. 
This  arrangement  entices  kids  to  slouch  fonvard  and  place  their 
faces  within  a few  inches  of  the  screen,  creating  stress  on  their 
eyes  as  well  as  their  necks  and  backs. 

"This  IS  just  bad,  bad  news  for  kids,”  says  Dennis  Ankrum,  an 
ergonomist  for  Nova  Solutions,  Inc.,  an  Effingham,  III.,  company 
that  designs  and  manufactures  computer  work  stations  for  indusuy' 
and  education.  "Remember  when  your  mother  told  you  not  to  sit 
too  close  to  the  television?  The  same  advice  goes  for  computers." 

The  computer  user’s  eyes  should  be  more  than  25  inches 
from  the  screen.  Ankrum  says.  In  addition,  he  and  other  ergono- 
mists argue  that  placing  the  monitor  at  eye  level — as  one  school  of 
thought  dictates — is  actually  bad  for  a person's  vision.  When  the 
screen  is  at  or  above  eye  level,  the  user’s  eyes  must  be  opened 
wider  in  order  to  gaze  higher.  This  dries  out  the  eyeballs  and  puts 
stress  on  the  eyes. 

Rather.  Ankrum  says,  the  monitor  should  be  placed  at  an 
angle  well  below  ihc  computer  user’s  horizontal  eye  level  The 
result  is  a downward  gaze  at  the  monitor — similar  to  the  position 
most  people  use  lo  read  a book.  With  a downward  gaze,  the  per- 
son’s eyelids  close  a liuie,  reducing  the  likelihood  of  dry’  eye  s)ti- 
dromc.  Looking  downw'ard  also  reduces  the  sircss  on  the  muscles 
that  converge  and  focus  ihc  eyes. 

Using  such  ergonomic  design  theories.  Nova  Solutions  has 
created  work  stations  in  which  computer  monitors  are  placed  nr 
an  angle  under  a glass  window  below  the  surface  of  the  desk, 
rather  like  the  telepromptcrs  used  by  television  news  anchors.  Not 
only  is  this  a better  angle  for  viewnng  the  computer,  Ankrum  says 
but  It  creates  extra  work  space  for  the  pers'^n  because  the  comput- 
er monitor  isn't  hogging  all  the  desk  space. 

Flexibility  and  other  considerations 

Another  consideration  when  furnishing  a classroom  is  flexibility. 
Fumiiurc  that  is  bolted  to  floors  and  hard  to  move  is  cheaper  in  the 
short  run  than  easily  moveable,  more  modem  furniture.  But  the 
cheaper  furniture  is  losing  us  uuliiy.  educators  and  ergonomists  say 

"Furniture  permanently  attached  to  the  walls  or  floors  is  real- 
ly becoming  a thing  of  the  posi.  ’ says  Cindy  Wcsscl,  national  sales 
manager  for  Interior  Concepts,  a Spnng  Lake.  Mich.,  company 
that  worked  with  Skilling  to  design  his  new  school.  "As  technolo- 
gy' changes,  you  have  to  have  furniture  that  can  be  moved  around 
and  recon  figured  easily 

Equally  imponani,  she  says,  is  managing  the  wires  and  cables 
within  a classroom  She  says  she  has  seen  many  classrooms  where 
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In  this  oasskoom*  computek  monitors  are  piaced  below  eye  level 

UNDER  CLASS  PANELS  ON  THE  DESKS.  SOME  ERGONOMISTS  SAY  THIS  DOWN- 
WARD-READING ANCLE  IS  A MORE  NATURAL  WAY  TO  LOOK  AT  A COMPUTER 
SCREEN. 

high-pnccd  compmers  are  placed  on  tables,  leaving  the  wires  to 
dangle  all  over  the  place.  "It’s  a serious  safely  hazard,  and  ii  looks, 
lernble.”  says  WesseL  “Do  you  really  want  your  kids’  feel  dangling 
in  wires?" 

To  address  the  problem,  many  classroom  fumuurc  manufac- 
turers now  incorporate  efficient  wiring  systems  inside  the  furni- 
ture. Thai  makes  classrooms  less  dependent  on  wall-mounied 
cTecincal  systems,  Wcssel  says. 

Lighting  to  learn  by 

Lighting  of  classrooms  is  also  a problem.  In  fact,  schools  arc  noto- 
rious for  neglecting  lighting  as  well  a tumiturc  needs,  charges 
Richard  L.  Sliadnn.  a foiTner  teacher  and  school  principal  who  is 
now  global  director  ofleaming  systems  for  PaxioaT^auerson.  a 
Chicago  company  that  designs  and  furnishes  specialty  cla.ssrooms 

“It’s  a big-money  issue,  ’ Shadnn  says,  so  finding  the 
resources  to  pay  for  appropnaie  classroom  furnishing  or  lighting  is 
on  the  iou  end  ol  most  schools'  priority  lists. 

The  best  lighting,  he  says,  is  a combination  of  floresceni  and 
incandescent  light.  But  most  school  classrooms  have  only  over- 
head lights,  creating  a factory'-like  lighting  atmosphere.  Shadnn 
advises  schools  !o  use  task  lighting:  lamps  or  other  i>pes  of  lights 
that  illuminate  smaller  areas  where  students  are  v/orkmg 

Unfortunately,  says  facilities  planner  Day.  even  relatively  new 
school  buildings  tend  to  light  classrooms  with  standard  floresceni 
light  tubes.  Such  lighting,  he  says,  is  inadequate  and  particularly 
irniaiing  to  students  and  teachers  when  dying  tubes  start  flicker- 
ing and  shimmering 

“The  trouble  is.  better  lighting  is  more  expensive  and  harder 
to  dean."  says  Day.  v/ho  advises  schools  not  to  make  lighting 


Many  classroom  furniture 
manufacturers  now  incorporate 
efficient  wiring  systems  inside 
the  furniture.  That  makes 
classrooms  less  dependent  on 
wall-mounted  electrical  systems. 

choices  “simply  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  custodians." 

The  Coordinaled  Classroom  stated  emphatically  that  a child's 
binocular  field  has  a significant  impact  on  school  performance 
And  that  field  of  vision  can  be  affected  by  poor  lighting  or  poor 
furniture  atrangemeni. 

For  instance,  the  study  says,  students  should  always  work  on 
I shadow-free  working  surfaces.  Yet  u’s  not  uncommon  in  public 
I schools  to  see  children  squinting  and  struggling  to  find  the  right 
I body  potions  because  half  of  their  working  surface  is  bright  and 
j the  other  half  is  in  shadow 

j The  field  of  vision  where  students  are  working  should  be 
: brighter  than  the  background  field,  the  study  adds.  And  that's 
j where  task  lighting  comes  in;  Well-designed  and  w'ell-placed  task 
I lights  brighten  the  area  where  students  are  working,  in  compan- 
j son  to  the  background. 

Glare  on  computer  screens  has  also  become  a problem,  and 
one  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when  designing  classrooms 
where  there  will  be  lots  of  computers.  Computer  screens,  some 
school  designers  say,  should  not  be  placed  directly  facing  a win- 
! dow  or  directly  away  from  it. 

If  light  from  the  window  comes  over  the  computer  user's 
, shoulder  and  hits  a screen  lacing  the  window,  it  will  create 
: uncomfortable  glare.  If  the  screen  is  facing  away  from  the  window, 
I the  background  light  Irom  the  window  could  be  brighter  than  the 
screen,  and  that  causes  visual  disturbances  as  well.  Instead,  com- 
j puiers  should  be  placed  at  an  angle  with  windows  so  that  bright 
rays  of  light  hit  neither  the  computer  screens  nor  the  users’  eyes 
I dirccil)’. 

I Despite  v/hai  ergonomists  and  facility  planners  know  about 
how  classrooms  should  be  furnished,  arranged,  and  lighted, 
j school  officials  frequently  do  not  lake  this  knowledge  into  account 
I in  furnishing  classrooms.  One  stumbling  block  is  money. 

I Ergonomically  correct  classrooms  cost  more  than  iradiiional  ones, 
j But  Shadnn.  Skilling,  and  Day  say  the  investment  is  w’onh  u: 

, How  classrooms  are  furnished  and  lighted  is  an  integral  ingredient 
I of  school  rclorm.  affecting  teachers'  ability  to  try’  new  ways  of 
leaching,  students'  working  relationships  with  each  other  and  the 
I tc.acher,  and — most  important — how  well  students  learn.  ■ 

• Kevin  Busfiweficr  is  a senior  editor  oj  The  American  School  Board 
I Journal. 
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SEMCO  Scores  An  A+  For 
Delivering  Cool  Dry  Air. 

Despite  southern-style  humidity,  SEMCO  meets  code 
and  cuts  costs. 


“It s not  the  heal,  its  the  humiditvl" 

Youve  heard  that  one  before,  especially  if 
you're  down  South.  That's  where 
O^^lethorpe  Point  hlemcntaiy  School  is.  and 
that's  where  SKMCO  solved  the  issues  of 
meeting  ASHR^XE  code  62-1989.  delivering 
cool  diy  air,  and  containing  costs. 

SEMCO's  EXCLU-SIEVE  Total  Energy 
Recoveiy  System  which  features  a desic- 
cant-coaled laminar  flute  recoven'  wheel 
delivers  recommended  ventilation  115  cfm 
per  student)  while  it  directly  dehumidifics 
incoming  ventilation  air.  During  the 
humid  cooling  season,  water  \’apor  is 
transferred  from  I he  moist  incoming  air  to 


Ihe  relati\*ely  diy  exhaust  air  leaving  the 
building.  This  process  is  reversed  during 
the  drier  heating  season. 

Ncedle.ss  lo  say.  good  ventilation  and  clean, 
cool,  diy  air  mean.^  healthier  kids  and 
leacliers.  To  top  it  all  oil,  SEMCO's  liXCEC- 
SIEVT"  Total  Energy  Rcco\’cit  System  cuts 
energy  costs  by  about  one  third. 

Whether  you’re  down  south  where  it's 
hoi  and  humid  or  up  north  where  it’s  cold 
and  dry,  SEMCO  has  the  ideal  solution  for 
you.  I'or  information  on  SEMCO's 
EXCLC-SIIOX’E  system,  gi\'c  us  a call  or 
visit  us  on  the  Inlernel. 


888'4-SeMCOlNC 


www,semcoi  nc.com 
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Solve  it  With 
a Pitch, 
Not  a Patch 

Thousands  of  aging  schools, 
shopping  centers  and  other  build- 
ings have  leaking  flat  roofs  that 
require  patching  again  and  again. 
But  isn’t  there  a better  way?  Yes, 
by  gi'^ing  them  a pitched  wood 
roof!  Today,  building  owners  are 
solving  problems  and  saving 
money  by  converting  flat  roofs  to 
pitched  roofs  with  Southern  Pine 
tnisses  and  roof  decking,  rather 
than  patching  a flat  roof  each 
year.  An  older  building  gets  a new 
lease  on  life  after  being  converted 
to  a more  attractive  pitched  roof 
that  often  lasts  20  to  30  years 
without  repairs.  Plus,  the  expense 
of  adding  a pitched  roof  is  often 
recovered  with  lower  energy  and 
maintenance  costs  within  five 
years.  Plug  those  leaks  by  contact- 
ing us  for  more  information  about 
pitched  wood  roofs. 


SOIJTHERi^ 
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504/443-4464  FAX  504/443-6612 
Box  641700  Konner,  LA  70064 

vmw.southernplne.Gom 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

KKE  Architects 

300  Fifst  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 

Ronald  C.  Erickson,  AIA 
(612)  339-4200 

Design  team 

Brian  i.  Fitzgerald 
Todd  Messerli 
Projea  Managers 

Kevin  VVm,  Halbach,  AIA 
CEFPf  Planner 

John  W.  Could,  AlA 
Pro/ea  Designer 

Roxanne  OeCoster,  CIO 
intenar  Designer 

Douglas  C Lingren.  CCS 
Projea  Specifications 

Roland  W.  Swenson,  AIA 
Debra  Waitzman 

Cirent 

Albany  Area  Schools.  ISO  #745 
(320)  845-2171 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
500  each  (classrooms) 

700  each  (core  faolities) 

Current  building  area 
62.000  square  feet  each 

Total  proiea  costs 
S4.3  million  each 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S70 

Space  per  student 
1 24  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$S,600 

Completion  date 
July  1996 


I Prototype  for  Albany  and  Avon  Elementar/  Schools 
I Albany,  Minnesota  and  Avon,  Minnesota 


I KKE  Architects 

I 

The  Albany  Area  School 
Dismci  was  challenged 
unih  replacing  outdated 
I facilities  and  pronding  for 
growth  while  conforming  to 
tight  budget  constraints.  KKE’s 
creative  solution  was  to  develop 
a prototype  elementary  school 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
two  different  communities 
wnthm  this  dismet.  The  design  s 
efficiency  and  its  use  for  two 
facilities  jilowed  the  Distnct  to 
realize  considerable  financial 
savings  in  design  and  construc- 
tion. Responses  to  differences  m 
program  were  accommodated 
without  impacting  the  base 
building  design. 

Research  and  extensive  plan- 
I nmg  were  conducted  in  tan- 
j dem  uaih  community  groups 
I and  educational  planning  com- 
mittees through  all  phases  of 
the  project.  A number  of  chal- 
lenges related  to  functionality 
and  design  were  identified.  | 
• The  Albany  facility  houses  the  I 
, Distnct  s E.C.F  E.  and  E.C.S.E.  ; 
programs,  and  it  shares  athletic 
facilities  with  the  junior/senior  ] 
I high  school.  T he  Avon  facility  I 
: differs  by  needing  to  serve  a 
larger  and  faster-growing  stu- 
dent population 

Designed  as  a thrce-section. 

K-6  elementary  school,  the 
core  facility  was  sized  to  allow 
for  planned  expansion  to  four 
sections.  Classrooms  are 
grouped  in  houses  surrounding 


-Y- 


Alsany  floor  plan 


Avon  media  center 


the  media  center  and  other 
shared  programmatic  func- 
tions. The  classrooms  for  each  j 
grade  level  are  organized  j 

around  a shared  resource  area 
to  provide  appropnaie.  yei  j 
flexible.  learning  environments  ^ 
that  are  sensitive  to  human  | 
scale.  This  organization  creates 
opportunities  for  team  teaching 
and  other  alternative  education 
methods,  as  well  as  providing 
natural  settings  for  parent  con- 
ferences and  individual  or 


small  group  work. 

KKE  took  full  advantage 
of  color  and  floor  patterns 
to  create  a sense  of  scale  and 
an  inviting  atmosphere  that 
encourages  learning.  An 
innovative  combination  of 
masonry,  drywall,  and  opera- 
ble wall  systems  allowed  the 
project  to  remain  under  bud- 
get. while  offering  the  flexi- 
bility required  by  changing 
educational  programs  and 
student  populations.  ■ 


Aliany  classroom  ireakout  space 
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ELEWENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Addjtions 

Jeter,  Cook  & Jepson 
Architects,  Inc 

450  Church  Street 
Hartford,  a 06 103 

James  E.  LaPosta  Jr,  AIA 
(860)  247-9226 

Design  team 

David  G.  Jepson.  AIA 
Rnncipal-iri'Charge 

James  E.  LaPosta  Jr.,  AIA 
Design  Architea 

Bruce  Kellogg 
Project  Manager 

Robert  Andrade,  AIA 
Job  Captain 

James  Hoagland 
Designer 

Jams  Newell 
Interior  Designer 

Client 

Town  of  Enfield  Public  Schools 
(860)  253-6500 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 

55.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

30.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
i4.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
375 

Space  per  student 
92  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
37,650 

Completion  date 
August  1994 


I Thomas  G.  Alcorn  Elementary  School 
I Enfield,  Connecticut 

I Jeter,  Cook  & Jepson  Architects,  Inc 


NBW  student  BOHY  106«Y  wmt  MUlTI-fnJRPO«  ItOOM  TO  WGMT  AND  CYW  TO  LEFT 


The  challenge  of  this 
project  was  to  trans- 
form a 1 920s-era 
I public  high  school  into  an 
I exciting  and  appropriate  learn- 
ing environment  for  elemen- 
tary school  children.  An  earlier 
proposal  to  raze  the  building 
and  replace  it  with  a new' 

! school  had  been  defeated  due 
I in  pan  to  the  building's  role  as 
I a neighborhood  landmark, 
i To  correct  issues  involving 
internal  circulation,  access  for 
the  disabled,  and  necessary' 
floor  area,  the  utilitarian  rear 
wing  of  the  onginal  school 
was  demolished  and  replaced 
with  an  addition  that  recalled 
its  mass.  This  addition  trans- 
formed the  former  basement 
level  of  the  school  into  areas 
for  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  classrooms,  as  well  as 
major  core  areas.  The  addition 
also  provided  new  student 
entries,  recognizing  that  most 
students  walked  from  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  and 
■ did  not  enter  through  the  ongi- 
j nal  front  door.  Demolition  also 
allowed  the  creation  of  a 
: sculptural  central  stair  to  pro- 
vide the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical center  lacking  in  the 
{ onginal  school. 

Exposed  structural  and 
mechanical  elements  trans- 
form the  building  itself  into 


NiW  STUDfNT  ENTIY  .J 
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a leaching  tool  and  respond  to 
the  tactile  nature  of  elemcn- 
lary-age  learning.  The  extenor 
of  the  addition  reinterprets 


Dhah.  of  amiML  stam 


the  masonry  facade  of  the 
original  building  in  a mix  of 
brick,  cast  stone,  and  exposed 
structural  steel.  ■ 


Ncwummy 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 


; Archbold  Elementary  School 
I Archbold,  Ohio 

SSOE  Studios 


SSOE  Studios 

1001  Madison 
Toledo,  OH  43624 
Joseph  Kunkle,  AlA,  PE 
(419)  255*5838 

ijeslgn  team 

John  Luscombe,  AlA 
Pnnapal-in-Charge 

Joseph  Kunkle,  AlA  PE 
Profect  Manager 

Kifk  Keaffaber,  AlA 
Project  Architect 

Lance  Mushung,  AlA 
Afchhea 

Mike  Thompson 
Mechanical 

Steve  Wheeler 
Eiectncal 

Mike  Burkholder,  PE 
Structural 

Jeff  Myers 
CMI 

Stephanie  Glinka 
Interiors 

Client 

Archbold  Area  Local  Schools 
(419)  455*5579 

Grade  span 
K-4 

Current  building  capacity 
675 

Current  butldmg  area 
67,200  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
S6.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S94 

Space  per  student 
100  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S9.374 

Completion  date 
November  1997 


The  Archbold  K-4  school  | 
is  a 67.200-squarC'fooi  ! 
facility  designed  to  scn'e  : 
I 675  students  m a unique  state-  j 
of-the-art  teaching  en\nron-  1 
meni.  This  facility  was  the  j 
result  of  a thorough  district-  ! 
wide  planning  effort  with  the  ! 
goal  of  making  this  capital  j 
improvement  an  investment  i 
that  will  trLily  scr\*e  the  long- 
term education  needs  ol  the  j 
community. 

Solutions  recognized  the 
balance  between  the  different 
district  buildings.  It  was  deter-  ' 
mined  that  the  overall  strategic  ! 
plan  should  incorporate  a 1 
“contingency  approach”  that 
would  allow  for  expansion. 

This  was  inherent  in  the 
resulting  “pod”  solution, 
which  allows  accommodation 
for  150  to  200  students  per 
grade  level  in  the  future  by 


Site  plan 

adding  just  one  pod. 

The  design  objectives 
embraced  the  ability  to  adapt 
to  different  teaching  styles. 
Three  pods,  each  containing 
eight  classrooms,  along  with  a 
special-education  classroom 
and  kindergarten  pod,  accom- 
modate the  student  popula- 
tion. The  pod/classroom 
layout  allows  teaching  in  self- 
contained  traditional  class- 
rooms, team  leaching  within 
pairs  of  classrooms,  and  even 


a “connections”  program 
(grades  one  through  four  in 
the  same  pod).  Each  pod  also 
has  shared  spaces,  including 
storage  and  work  areas. 

The  facility  also  served  the 
lechnolog)’  objectives  with 
distnbuied  data  'Anting  (cate- 
gory 5 and  fiber)  along  with 
coax  for  a truly  state-of-the-art 
facility.  ■ 


I TYHCAL  OASSINXMM  POO 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Adoii  ions 


i Benton  Hall  Academy 
I Little  Falls,  New-  York 

I ' 

' Einhorn  Yaffee  Prescott 


Einhorn  Yaffee  Prescott 

Broadway  at  Beaver  Street 
PO.  Box  617 
Albany.  NY  12201 

John  Sobiecki,  A!A 
(518)431*3300 

Design  team 

Steven  Einhorn.  FAiA 
Pnnapahn-Charge 

John  Sobiecki.  AIA 
Proiea  Manager 

Robert  Lopez.  AIA 
Prcjea  Architea 

Daniel  LaBreck 
Mechanical  Engineer 

John  Kali 

Electrical  Engineer 

Joseph  Voipe 
Plumbing  Engineer 

Grazyna  5r/mborski 
Interior  Design 

Robin  SiyleS'Lopez,  SECO 
Graphic  Design 

Client 

Little  Falls  City  School  Dislna 
(315)  823-1470 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaorv 
700 

Current  building  area 

1 1 0.000  square  leet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovaiion 

1 1 0.000  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 
SI 0.7  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S97 

Space  per  student 
1 57  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  5.286 

Completion  date 
July  1997 
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i 

i 

I 
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The  city  of  Liuic  Falls, 

N Y . set  out  to  create  a 
K-5  school  for  the  2 1st 
ceniur\'.  Along  the  way.  the 
city  rediscovered  an  old 
fnend.  Benton  Halt  Academy, 
designed  by  noted  architect 
Archimedes  Russell,  sns  at  the 
heart  of  the  city,  overlooking 
the  park.  U was  constructed  in 
1895.  with  additions  in  1898 
and  1929.  To  renovate  the 
1 10.000-squarc-fooi  structure, 
which  had  been  partially 
abandoned,  would  cost  SI 2.3 
million.  To  build  a now. 
85,000-squarc-fooi  school 
would  cost  SI  3.3  million. 

The  community  chose  to 
restore  Bemon  Hall,  creating  a 
new  school  within  the  arma- 
ture of  a landmark.  A new 
structural -steel  system  had  to 
be  inserted.  The  delicate  pro- 
cedure of  inserting  a tempo- 
rary' siruciural  frame  and  then 
demolishing  the  inicnor  walls 
was  earned  out  wuh  ingenuity 
and  carclul  planning.  This 
cleared  the  way,  on  the  inside, 
for  a siaiC'Ol-ihc-ari  school. 
New  entry  pods  in  a colorful 
scheme  playfully  identify 
classroom  doorways.  Spacious 
classrooms  feature  high  ceil- 
ings and  large  histone  win- 
dow openings.  Support  spaces 
(including  a cafeteria,  an 
8,650-square-fooi  gymnasi- 


iNmiOK 


um,  a 2,500-squarc-fooi  com- 
puterized library,  and  an 
auditorium)  were  designed  to 
encourage  use  by  community 
groups.  New  mechanical  and 
lighting  systems  arc  controlled 
by  a computerized  energy' 
management  system.  The  new 
elecmcal  design  includes  a 
master  television  system  with 
wiring  for  telephone  and  data 
transmission  to  each  classroom. 


Audttomum 


On  the  outside,  as  ihe 
inasonrv'  lacades,  slate  roof, 
and  cupolas  were  restored,  the 
building  was  reestablished  as 
the  symbolic  center  of  the 
communiiN'  Working  closely 
wuh  the  city,  a portion  of  the 
street  that  separated  the  school 
from  the  park  was  closed  A 
new  pedestnan  plaza  joins  the 
school  vAiih  the  park,  which  has 
a new  playground  and  a gazebo. 
As  Liuie 
Falls  business 
manager  Cleie 
McLaughlin  said, 
“Even  though 
1 was  born  and 
raised  here,  1 
have  under 
estimated  the 
e.xtrcmcly  strong 
bond  the  commu- 
nity has  wuh  this 
building."  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Nev*j  Construction 


I 

I Willie  Brown  Elementary  School 
i Mansfield,  Texas 

i ' 

I Brown  Reynolds  Watford  Architects 


Brown  Reynolds  Witford 
Architects 

3535  Travis  Street,  Suite  250 
Dallas.  T>:  75204 

Craig  Reynolds,  AIA 
(214)  528-8704 

Design  team 

Craig  Reynolds,  AIA 
Pnnopal-in-Charge 

Lisa  Lamkin.  AIA 
^rofea  Manager 

David  Pierce,  AIA 
Projea  Architea 

Brian  Pitzsi'Timons 
Robert  T:ng 
Melissa  Creeson 

Jeff  Choyce 

ConstruOion  Adnumstrotor 

Ciient 

Mansfield  independent  School  Distna 
(817)473-5600 

Grade  span 

Current  bu,!dmg  capacity 
800 

Current  building  area 
"5.600  square  ^eet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$4.8  million 

Cost  per  square  toot 
$63 

Space  per  student 
?5  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$6,000 

Completion  date 
April  1998 


This  new  prototypical 
elementary  school  for 
the  rapidly  growing 
Mansfield  Independent  School 
Disinci  (MISD)  was  designed 
to  provide  flexibility  and 
expansion  options  for  the  ciis- 
inci.  The  early  concepts  were 
developed  in  conjunction  with 
a community  team  represent- 
ing MISD  The  design  team 
developed  a simple  square 
organizational  concept  that 
disiiuguished  the  instructional 
wing  from  the  administrative 
and  public  areas.  This  layout 
provides  a common  multi- 
purpose protected  counyard 
learning  environment  that  will 
also  allow  light  into  ail 
instructional  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, It  will  be  possible  for 
the  public  and  admmisiraiivc 


Cafctorium 

areas  to  be  operational  at  all 
times  of  the  year  without 
opening  the  enure  school 
The  prototypical  plan  was 
then  adapted  to  two  initial 
sues  The  simplicity  of  the 
building  plan  allow'ed  similar 
sue  organization  strategies  at 
each  of  the  two  very  different 
sues.  Unique  brick  colors  and 


Limaky 


patterns  and  sue  conditions 
distinguish  each  school. 

The  initial  school  will  serve 
asa  siaie-of-ihe-an  clemeniar)' 
school  Willie  Brown  Elemen- 
tary School  wall  be  equipped 
with  a fully  integrated  comput- 
er workstation  m each  class- 
room, two  computer  labs, 
recreational  facilities, 
traditional  and  improvisauonal 
instraciion  and  learning 
spaces,  public  gathering  and 
performance  areas,  and  food 
,-vOivicc  facilities  scrs'ing  300 
students  at  a time.  This  school 
was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school  distnci  and 
the  community  of  Mansfield 
well  into  the  next  ceniurv.  ■ 


Floor  plan 


Entity  courtyard 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  CONSTRUCTiON 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc 

1 50  Bishop  Allen  Dnve 
Cambridge,  MA  02 1 39 

Susan  Elmore 
(617)  492-2200 

Design  team 

John  F Miller,  FAIA 
Pnnapol-in‘  Charge 

Stephen  Fnedlaender,  FAIA 
Planning/ Design  Principal 

Mano  Torroeila,  A!A 
Design  Direaor 

Roben  Juusoia,  AlA 
Project  Manager 

Arthur  Duffy.  RA 
Projea  Architect 

Vassiiios  Valaes 
Ronald  Lamarre 
Architects 


Chelsea  Public  Schools 
(617)389*8415 

Grade  span 
1-5 

Current  building  capacity 
2,200 

Current  building  area 
253,000  square  feel 

Total  proiea  costs 
334  2 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
3135 

Space  per  student 
1 1 5 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
315,534 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


I Mary  C Burke 
j Elementary  School  Complex 
! Chelsea,  Massachusetts 


r '<9.0^. 


HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 

This  cicnncntaiy  school 
IS.  in  reality,  a complex 
of  four  schoolhouscs 
that  house  the  city's  enure 
first-  through  fifth -grade 
population  o\  2,200  siudcnts 
under  one  roof. 

Located  on  a 10-acrc  sue, 
the  complex  composes  four 
autonomous  administrative 
units  that  successfully  share 
core  facilities  and  outdoor  play 
space.  Each  ihrce-sior\' 
schoolhousc  has  us  own  pub- 
lic entrance  and  administrative 
areas,  22  icchnology-nch 
classrooms;  dedicated  com- 
puter, multipurpose,  and 
skylit  an  classrooms;  and  a 
community  room.  Pairs  of 
schools  share  a cafeteria  and  a 
g>Tnnasium,  health  and  music 
suites,  and  a special-education 
classroom.  All  four  schools 
share  the  third-floor  library' 
Each  school  is  distinguished 
from  us  neighbors  by  bright, 
disiincuve  colors  and  gcomci- 
nc  patterns  repeated  in  exien- 
or  and  interior  details, 
humanizing  the  scale  of  the 
building  for  us  young  users. 
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The  complex's  playfulness 
extends  outdoors  where  inter- 
pretive play  structures  echo 
Chelsea's  history  as  a seaport. 

The  ultimate  success  of 
Chelsea's  groundbreaking 
decision  to  locate  2,200 
elementary  school  students  on 
a single,  i0-ac»-^  parcel  will  be 
watched  closely  by  educators 
and  politicians,  as  well  as 
architects,  all  of  whom  strug- 
gle daily  to  reconcile  the 
advantages  of  small  schools 
with  the  realities  of  hmiied 
construction  funds  and  limn- 
ed construction  sues  sen'ing 
inner-city  neighborhoods.  ■ 


1 1 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Additions 


I Cornerstone  Elementary  School 
I Wooster,  Ohio 

: Ricciuti  Balog  & Partners 


Ricciuti  Baiog  & Partners  | 

1 500  Melropolit«an  Tower  j 

Youngstown.  OH  44503  I 

Paul  J.  Ricciuti,  FAlA 
(330)  744-4401 

Design  team 

Paul  j.  Ricciuti,  FAIA 
Principal.  Planning  & Design 

Gary  G.  Balog,  AIA 
Principal,  Design 

Brett  Hendricks.  AIA 
Prc/ea  Architect 

Client 

Wooster  Cit>'  Schools 
(330)  264-0869 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
550 

Current  building  area 
55.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S4.7  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
572 

Space  per  student 
1 1 8 square  leet 

Cost  per  student 
$8,500 

Completion  date 
Augu:t  1996 


Cornerstone  Elementary' 
School,  the  adaptive 
reuse  of  the  onginal 
Wooster  High  School  (C.L920), 
IS  a result  of  a commitment  of 
the  Wooster  community  to 
establish  an  effect ivc  use  for  a 
historic  building.  When  a 
new  high  school  opened,  the 
historic  school,  located  down- 
town. was  boarded  up  and 
mothballed. 

The  school  consisted  of 
I eight  different  construction 
phases  from  1908  to  1970  and 
contained  205,000  square 
feel.  The  parti  centered  on  the 
! demolition  of  80,000  square 
j feet  of  unusable  structure, 

; 15,000  square  feci  reserved 
I for  future  classrooms,  and 
I 55.000  square  feet  renovated 
I and  restored 

i The  adaptive  reuse  of  exist - 
j ing  spaces  focused  on  three 
1 items: 

I m the  redesign  of  ihrce  high 
school  classrooms  into  iwo. 
i 1.200-squarc-foot  elcmeniar>' 

I classrooms; 

! II  il'.e  redesign  of  the  audiion- 
i um/gym  into  a libraiy/mcdia 
: ecnier,  pcrlorming  arts  center. 

I andcafeiena/kitchen;  and 
I ■ oversized  spaces  for  an, 
i music,  and  special  education 
I Classroom  grade  le\'cls  are 
I grouped  with  kindergarten. 


OmetNAL  STACi«  NEW  nWWMHCM  CENTER 


Renovated  extcwoii 


lirsi.  and  second  grades  on 
the  ground  level;  third  and 
fourth  grades  on  the  first 
floor;  and  fifth  and  sixth  on 
the  second  floor.  Three  class- 
rooms for  each  grade  arc 
assigned  to  each  wing  of  the 
academic  core  and  include  a 
teachers'  planning  room  and 
partial  movable  walls  for  team 
leaching. 

fhe  academic  retrofitting  of 
the  building  was  supplement- 
ed by  new,  historic-style  win- 
dows; roofs;  electrical  system; 
and  complete  mechanical  sys- 
tems. including  air  condition- 


ing. The  building  was  also 
made  handicapped  accessible 
and  was  designed  with  a 
complete  technology  infra- 
structure 

When  appropnaic  in  the 
renovation,  important  histone 
detailing  of  walls  and  ceilings 
were  uncovered  and  restored 
to  us  onginal  splendor.  ■ 


Sin  i>tAN 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Mew  Construction 


I 

i 

i 

! Columbia  Elementary  School 
I Kings  Mills,  Ohio 

j 

I Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 


IFanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

S40  E.  Market  Street,  P,0.  Box  7 1 
Celina.  OH  45822 
(419)  586'7771 

Design  team 

Ronald  H.  Fanning,  AlA 
Pnnapal'in-Chorge 

Vonda  M Alberson.  AlA 
Projea  Manager 

Rodney  D Wiford 
Michael  W.  Miller 
Projea  Coordinators 

Jonathan  W Miller,  PE 
Structural  Engineer 

James  P Tolan 
Thomas  M.  Avery 
(Plumbing  Systems  Designers 

Terrance  R.  Liette.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Timothy  C Lehman,  EiT 
David  D.  Jones 
Mechanical  Designers 

Craig  A.  Stammen 
Eric  J.  Baltzell.  EIT 
Electrical  Designers 

ames  R Pearcy  Jr. 

Construction  Administrator 

Client 

Kings  Local  School  Distna 
(513)459-2900 

Grade  span 
5-6 

Curreni  building  capaorv 
bSO 

Current  building  area 
96,659  sq.  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SlO.l  million 

Cost  per  sauare  foot 
S90 

Space  per  student 
1 48  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  5.481 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


The  design  cjf  this 
elementary  school 
^ responds  to  the  vision 

I of  the  school  community. 

staff,  and  administration  by 
I providing  a facility  that  will 
i bnng  together  P50  fifth-  and 
sixth -grade  students  from 
I diverse  communities  within 
I the  school  dismci  in  a user- 
fnendly  and  lechnoiogy-nch 
educational  cn\nronmcni.  This 
96.659-5quare-fooi  elementary 
school  was  designed  to  sup- 
port an  increasingly  miernciive 
curnculum  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  disincis 
fifth  and  sixth  graders.  A new 
grade  configuration  through- 
out the  school  disinci  was  also  j 

initiated  wuh  the  opening  of  ! 

this  building,  reducing  over-  | 

crowding  in  the  three  existing 
elementary  schools. 

Located  on  a 22-acre  sue  | 

bordenng  existing  residential  j 

! and  commercial  areas,  sue  j 

I development  included  access 
! and  parking  lor  14  buses  and  | 

120  cars,  a multipurpose  i 

I soccer/football  field,  softbah  i 

i field,  and  space  for  future  field  | 

development  Limned  lo  a 
smgie-sue  access  point  by  the 
county,  the  access  drive  spins 
j to  create  parent  drop-olf  and 


The  SKYtIT  STUDENT  DINING  SPACE  IS  I 

MumruNaiONAi.  and  is  also  used 
FOA  large  croup  INSTRUCnON  OR  ! 

performances. 

visitor  parking  near  the  mam 
entrance,  and  a separate  area 
for  bus  parking.  This  allows 
students  to  move  directly  into 
their  classroom  wings.  A 
county  sanitary  line  running  | 

lengthwise  through  the  center 
of  the  sue  created  further  eon-  j 

si  mints  lor  sue  deveiopmeni 
and  building  design  j 

The  building  design  was  | promote  iheir  use  and  pro- 

ir.uially  developed  Imm  a ] vide  easy  access  for  all  stu- 

programmatic  requirement  j denis.  The  media  eenier  is  an 

to  cc.nirahze  the  media  con-  | inviting  space  for  quiet  read- 
ier and  computer  labs  to  I ing  or  computer  access  for 


research.  The  media  center 
and  computer  labs  became 
the  hub  of  the  design  where 
ihe  three  classroom  wings 
intersect.  Each  classroom 
wing  accommodates  two 
teams  in  us  nine  or  10  class- 
rooms. extended  learning 
area,  and  small  group 
insiruciion/iuior  room.  Each 
team  also  has  a classroom 
designed, to  support  hands- 
on  science  instruction  with 
additional  sinks,  casework, 
siudcni  tables,  and  comput- 
ers. An  operable  wall 
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Midm  cimiR 
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beiween  iwo  classrooms  in 
each  wing  provides  a conve- 
nicni  venue  for  large  group 
insiruciion.  An,  music,  and 
special-education  spaces  are 
spacious  and  welMii  with 
direct  access  to  the  outside. 

The  caleieria/commons 
space,  located  on  axis  with  the 
from  entrance  and  the  media 
center,  was  designed  as  a 
large,  multipurpose,  skylit 
space  that  can  he  utilized  for 
large  group  instruction.  Stu- 
dent events  and  performarces 
are  enhanced  by  the  design  of 
the  stage,  located  between  the 
cafetcno/conimoiis  and  the 
gymnasium.  The  stage  can  be 


The  soence  rooms  (above)  are 

OESWNED  TO  PROMOTE  A VARIETY  OF 
HANDS-ON  AaiVITIES.  EMTHANCE  TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  (LER). 


opened  to  either  the 
cafetena/commons  or  g)'m. 
depending  on  ihc  size  ol  the 
group.  The  operable  walls  on 
each  side  of  ihc  stage  also 
allow  this  space  to  be  used  as 
an  additional  teaching  station. 

To  accommodate  increasing 
gym,  aihlciic,  and  community 
use,  a gymnasium  large 
enough  for  two  full-size  bas- 
ketball courts  was  a program- 
matic requirement.  Portable, 
telescoping  bleachers  facilitate 
seating  oncniauon  toward  the 
main  basketball  coun  or 
toward  the  stage,  providing 
additional  Qexibihiy.  The 
gymnasium  is  also  designed  to 
be  available  for  before-  and 
after-school  acnvuies  without 
opening  the  balance  of  the 
building 

The  building  is  constructed 


of  exterior  masonry  beanng 
walls  with  a steel  structure  ai 
the  interior  and  roof  The 
sloped  metal  roof  forms,  win- 
dows, and  the  brick  and  spin 
face  block  exienor  were 
designed  to  complement  the 
scale  and  materials  o:  the  adja- 
cent residential  neighborhoods. 

Data  network  cabling  is 
provided  in  each  typical  teach- 
ing space  for  a minimum  of 
five  student  computers,  plus  a 
teacher  station.  Two  tiered 
computer  labs,  adjacent  to  the 
media  center,  are  available  for 
individual  or  class  use.  A 
media  retrieval  system  pro- 
vides each  teaching  station 
with  access  to  videotapes, 
media  center  database,  laser 
discs,  and  video  announce- 
mems  and  paging.  A video 
projection  system  in  the  cafe- 
leria/commons  can  be  used 
with  a large  projection  screen 


Masonry  and  sloped  roofs 

WERE  UTILIZED  TO  COMPLEMENT 
THE  ADJACENT  RESIDENTIAL 
NEIGHBORHOODS. 


lor  prcscniaiions  to  a team  or 
an  enure  grade  level. 

Tlic  mam  building  areas  are 
( onuiiionccl  using  a medium- 
pressure.  variable-volume  duct 
system  uiilizing  fan- powered 
rchcai  iciTnmalsai  each  class- 
rtMim  space  to  maximize  user 
comfort.  The  central  heating 
w'aicr  plant  uses  natural  gas- 
fired  boilers  connected  to  a 
pumping  system  distributing 
200-degrcc  water  throughout 
ihe  building. 

Pnmary'  cooling/vemilaimg 
air  15  disinbuied  from  a cen- 
iral  chilled  v/aier  cooling 
plant.  This  plant  is  an  ice-sior- 
age  system  that  includes  out- 
door renprocaiing  w'aicr 
chillers  and  ice-siorage  tanks, 
resulting  m a cooling  system 
that  reduces  electrical  demand 
and  operating  costs.  The  local 
power  utility  participated  m 
the  cost  of  the  ice -storage  sys- 
tem through  cash  rebates  paid 
directly  to  the  school  dismet. 

The  mechanical  system  for 
the  building  is  divided  into 
primary  areas  of  HVAC  control 
to  coordinate  with  the  building 
design  The  temperature  con- 
trol system  is  a complete  DDC 
dccironii*  control  system  hav- 
ing computer-based  unitary 
controllers  the  majority  of 
the  H\'AC  equipment.  The 
enure  system  can  be  moni- 
tored from  the  school's  central 
maintenance  facility.  ■ 


The  gymnasium  is  designed  to  accommodate  both  schooi  and 

COMMUNITY  ACnVITIES. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  { 

New  Construction 

I 

I 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc  | 

1 30  Bishop  Allen  Drive  i 

Cambridge,  MA  02139  ; 

Susan  Elmnre  ' 

(617)^92*2200  | 

Design  team  | 

Stephen  Fnedlaender.  FAIA  | 

Pfinapd-in-Charge 

Mario  Torroella.  AIA 

Design  Otfi^aor 

Richard  0|a.  AIA 

PrOfca  Manager 

Paul  Shelarder.  RA  , 

PrOjea  Archttea  \ 

Richard  Nelson  ‘ 

Burt  BarachowiU  i 

Rogf:jr  Tuttle 

Archfteas  ! 

Client 

Nauset  Regional  School  D-stna  * 

(508)  255-8800  j 

Grade  span  | 

K-5  : 

I 

Cuirent  building  capacity  • 

450 

Current  building  area 
57.915  square  teci 

jlal  p'Oiect  costs  : 

i,/.\  million  I 

Cost  per  square  foot  i 

S125  j 

Space  per  student  ' 

1 28  square  feet  ; 

Cost  per  student 
315.760 

Completion  date 
January  1997 


Eddy  Elementary  School 
Brewster,  Massachusetts 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 


The  biddy  Elcmcninry 

•school  IS  a sister  school 
to  Brewster’s  existing 
elementary  I'acihiy,  which  was 
designed  by  HMFH  m 1976 
The  new,  gabled,  wood-shin- 
g!ed  school  follows  aesthetical- 
ly in  the  tradition  of  the  older 
school  by  being  scaled  lo  its 
veiling  occupants,  sensitive  to 
us  immediate  surroundings — 
tlie  (^Id  Kings  Highway  His- 
tone District,  a scenic  main 
street  lined  with  antique 
shops — and  a rclleciion  of  its 
regional.  Cape  Cod  heritage. 

Designing  appropriate 
access  to  the  site  was  a chal- 
lenge because  it  is  surrounded 
by  wci  lands,  and  entering 
Ifom  us  limited  street  frontage 
involves  crossing  a narrow, 
protected  wetland  area.  HMFH’s 
solution  was  to  install  a prclab- 
ncnied,  precast  concrete  bridge 
over  the  wetland  crossing. 
Conceptually,  the  school’s 
Mimic-siory  design  simvs  for 
simplicity  ol  circulation  using 
.1  modified  T-^hape  plan.  Tlie 
cross  ol  the  1’  is  a double* 
loaded  classroom  wing  with  all 
18  standard  classrooms  facing 
south,  east,  or  west,  honoring 
a specific  rcc|UC5i  that  no  class- 
rooms lacc  norih.  The  building 


Main  entrance 

15  designed  for  community 
use,  fcaiunnga  large  cafeicna 
with  a raised  plaifomi  and  a 
full-size  g)'mnasium  accessible 
by  a separate  public  entrance. 

The  school  includes  a 
music  suite,  an  room,  iibrar> . 
special-use  classrooms,  leacher 
work  rooms,  a computer  lab. 
and  technology  control  room. 
The  systems  include  a state-of- 
the-art  technolo- 
gy network  lor 
the  elementary' 
school  level  with 
a fully  integrated 
voice/videiV 
data  system,  ■ 


KiNKRCARTEN  CLMSROOM 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Evergreen  Elementary  School 
I Collegeville,  Pennsylvania 

I The  Ray  Group  Inc 


The  Ray  Group  Inc 

; 11  0 Orange  Sireei 
lancastof,  PA  17G02 

Rena  C.  Crimnr.or 
(717)  *;92-6502 

Design  team 

Michael  R.  Patton,  AIA 
Pro/ea  Oireaor 

Bonnie  M Sowers.  AIA 
‘'fOjea  Monagef 

Donald  D Searle.  AiA 
Project  Archiiea 

Richard  H.  KruiTuine 
Pro/ea  Designer 

Client 

Perbomcn  Vallov  School  Disina 
(610)409-8506 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
825 

Current  building  area 
84,531  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
^9.1  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
S108 

Space  per  student 
103  square  teel 

Cost  per  student 
511.061 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


Tlu’  Pt;rkkinu‘n  Willey 
School  Hisinn  con- 
st mcicd  this  new 
1 elementary  school  as  a 
I replacement  facility  lor  an 
existing  building  that  was  too 
small  and  difficult  to  expand 
This  project — an  emotional 
and  physical  relocation  ol  the 
; school  to  the  district ‘s  c.kisi- 
ing  high  school  campus — is  a 
• two-story  facility  intended  lo 
j conserve  existing  recreational 
j held  spaces  nearby  A shin- 
gled. domcsiic-siylc  roof  was 
used  to  bkmd  the  building 
with  the  surrounding  resi- 
dential ncighborlKHids.  Tb.e 
name  of  the  school  derives 
from  an  evergreen  tree  farm 
that  was  displaced  when  the 
campus  was  e.xpandcd  to 
accommodate  the  projeci  In 
an  niiempi  to  respond  to  this 
aspect  of  the  sue,  the  entire 
building  was  designee 
around  the  conceptual  theme 
of  "nature."  This  idea  is  most 
simply  realized  m the  exteri- 
or masonry  veneer,  which  is 
colored  to  match  the  earth  at 
the  sue. 

j The  building  branches  out 
from  a central  space  on  each 
level  wuh  three  and  four 
wings.  Each  wmg  supports  a 
moiil  ol  nature  while  provid- 
ing a separate  identity  for  the 
grade  level  u contains,  A com- 


Office/cymnasknm  lomy 

puier  room  and  media  center 
form  the  core  of  the  first,  or 
primary',  level  with  symbols  of 
ihe  earth  represented  by  lorn, 
liyacimh,  and  oak  leaf  rlccora- 
live  plaques  and  signage  ai 
'vorndor  miersections  and 
entries  (^n  the  second  level, 
which  accommodaies  ihirti 
(h rough  lifth  grades,  water 
and  sky  elements  are  repre- 
semed  v.ulminaimg  in  the 
Imagmarium.  Tliistlomed 
space  contains  a commis- 
sioned ceiling  mural  ihai  will 
begin  a program  ol  interior 
decoration  customized  by  the 
Students  themselves  to  rein- 
force ihc  buildings  image.  The 
main  lobby  and  multiuse  ca(c- 
tonum  further  enhance  this 


iMACiNARIUM 

approach  with  deep  green 
hues  and  i\  y medallions.  The 
school  motto,  insonbed  over 
the  oniiy.  is  hy  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  reads,  "Nature 
and  books  belong  to  the  eyes 
dial  sec  diem.  ’ The  student 
attending  Evergreen  Elemen- 
lary  School  thus  becomes  n 
symbioiK.  pan  of  not  only  the 
cducniional  curriculum,  but 
also  ol  ihe  sjiirii  of  the  archi- 
teciurc.  I 


-N,,  c j!, 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

RrtviOVATiONS/AODKU'^NS 

VVakely  Afsodates 
Mt  Pl€»Mnt,  Jnc. 

151  S Street 
Ml  Pleasant.  Mi  ^8850 

John  P Jensen.  AiA 
(517)  773'9905 

Design  team 

John  P .icnsen,  AIA 
(■rinapai'Ucsignc! 

» 'arold  M,  Boog.  AiA 
pfoiect  Manager,  Vnwieb 

William  S.  Gallaher.  AiA 
f^rojea  Manager,  f archer^  Kinr^ev 

(farl  G.  Hartman.  PF 
Mechonicoi  Cngmeer 

Dion  P Oixon,  PF 
Uoancai  Lnq<r\ecf 

Client 

Mt.  Pleasant  Public  Schcx;ls 
(517)  7 75-7500 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Cufient  budding  cApaaiv 
rancher,  352.  Kinney  .322, 
Vowics,  .352 

(..urrenl  budding  area 
Fancher.  -1 1 940  square  feet, 
Kinney,  jd, 335  square  Itet. 
Vowles.  38,390  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovaiion 
Fancher.  20,280  square  feet. 
K'nnev  255  square  (eel 
Vowles.  23.890  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 

Fancher,  S2.7  rrnllion.  Kinney,  $2  I 

million;  Vowles.  S2.0  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Fancher,  S64.  Kmney.  SG2. 

Vowles,  S52 

Space  per  student 
Fancher,  1 19  square  feet: 

Kinney.  107  square  feet. 

Vowles,  109  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

Fancher,  37,651.  Kinney,  36.562, 
Vowles,  35,616 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


Fancher  Elementary  School,  Kinney  Elementary 
School,  and  Vowles  Elementary  School 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Wakely  Associates  Mt  Pleasant  Inc. 


FANCHIR-EXISTINC  building  on  the  left;  new  BU».(>ING  on  THf  RIGHT 


VOWLES-NCW  media  CENTCft  FACADE  HLENDS  WITH  THE  EXISTING  AESTHETiCS. 


In  early  190*1,  clisinct  votcr.s 
approved  an  o.viensiw  loiv 
o\auon  and  expansion 
j proiai  lor  all  seven  e.xisuii^ 

i demcniar)’  scho<ils  m the 

I district  and  fund  mg  for  icch- 
j nology  systems  m ail  of  the 

dismciV.  luuldmgs.  Six  ele- 
j mcniarv’  schools  remained  m 
I session  during consiruciion 

: Rosebush,  Pullen,  Vowles. 

, CMniard.  Panchcr.  and 

Mary  McGuire  One.  Kinnes 
Elememaiv  School,  was 

I ' 

j reopened  alter  closing  1 2 
I years  earlier 
I Each  dcmeninrs’  school 

i recL'ived  ma|or  remodeling 
I and  additions,  including  new 
I rr.cchanical/eleLincal  and  lilc 
I salety  systems.  Technology 
I components  were  incor])orai* 

I ed  throughout  the  schools. 

I wn  hi n classrooms  as  wcl I as  i n 
1 media  cemerb  and  labs 
i Three  vintage  elementary' 

' sdiuols  (Kinney.  Pane  her.  and 
Ganiard)  icquired  aiicmum  1l> 
histone  design  This  included 
matching  and  enhancing  his- 
j loncal  facades  as  well  as 
! updating  accessibility  require' 

. mcnis  in  single-  and  mutiisiO' 

! ry  sellings  The  building  sues 
I Were  quite  small  and  located 
in  e.xisiing  residential  neigh* 

I borhoods.  Each  design 
I required  sensitivity  to  us  bur- 
1 roundings  through  the  use  ol 
scale,  landscape,  and  coniinu- 


The  Vowles  Elementary  School- 

New  MEDIA  CENTER 


I iiy  ol  maieiials  and  detail 
All  buildings  were  c.xpand- 
j ed  and  reniivatcd  to  act-om- 
■ phsh  lour  disiricl  goals 

1 . Adequate  housing  ior 
enrollments, 

2.  Imptovemcni  of  elemcinar>' 
school  programs;  i.o.,  class- 


The  Fancher  Elementary  School 
! GYM-StACE  PARTtnON  WAIL  OPENS 
I TO  MUSIC  AREA  BEYOND. 


! room  bpatc.  i>talf  planning 
• space,  media.  aiL/music,  phys- 
j leal  education,  performance, 

; and  calcieiia. 

j 3 Pqimy  ol  laciltiics  between 
j all  schools,  and 
I 4 Technology'  iniegrauon  into 
ihc  demcmary  curnculum.  0 


The  Kinney  Elementary  Cchool- 
I Design  incorporates  historic 
j existing  building  components  in 
I THE  INTERIOR. 
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Forest  Knolls  Elementary  School 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Cm^st«i.ction  j Cooper  Carry,  inc. 


Silver  Spring,  Maryland 


Cooper  Carry,  Inc 

1 ! 2 South  Alfreo  Street,  Suite  200 
Aloandna  VA22314 

Oavid  kitchens 
SIV-b!52 

Design  team 

Kev'r^  L,.M'iiev 
i'fnr,pa> 

".'aviO  K.itrhen^ 

-^'nirc  Af  incger 

T'S  Vv  '^or- 

►>o/cc: 

Client 

Monigorr-erv  Count\  P^jblic  Schools 
1301)  279  51^2 

C^ade  spar^ 

K-7 

Current  building  capaoty 
6S0 

Floor  pian 

r urrent  bu.lding  a'’ea 
69  iX)0  square  leet 

rota'  proien  costs 
56  miihon 

■ ,‘St  PC'  vjua^e  toot 
587 

.pai  f- 

' 06  square  teet 

3st  p»?*’  ‘ ^ Je''* 

;.9  OuO 

Co^rpletion  date 
3'^uarv  994 


The  locus  of  this  h^.OOO- 
squarc-foot  dement ar\* 

I school  for  660  students 

1 IS  the  C'ommunication  Arts 
I Magnet  Program,  featured 
along  the  school’s  iwo*sior\' 
main  strer . seller).',  which 
extends  in  two  directions  from 
' the  mam  arrival  rotunda  Spe- 
I cialty  spaces  arc  featured  and 
showcase  art.  nuisic.  fine  arts, 

.1  compuicT  center,  and  a n^m- 
municaiions  center  with  a 
\adco  recording  and  produc* 
i lion  studio  The  archttecuire's 
volume  IS  uplifting,  as  well  as 
I subtle,  providing  a bnght 
! space  to  display  student  work 
I A courtyard  serv'cs  as  the 
identifiable  center  of  the  newly 
I completed  school.  The  build - 
j mg  IS  placed  on  a tight  sue, 

I replacing  a 30-year-old  facili- 
ty Exterior  materials  and 
forms  rellcu  the  character  of 
; the  surrounding  smgic'family 
homes 


LIHTOI'-li#! 


i#.. 


Stte  plan 


Front  iKnuNcc 


Hallway 


The  media  center,  adminis- 
tration area,  and  auduonum 
clustered  at  the  rotunda  pro- 
vide a public  gathering  space 
for  student  and  community 


events.  Orihopedically 
challenged  children  are 
mainstreamed  with  other 
elementary  school  children 
throughout  the  facility. 


CAFnCRIA 


^ n it 
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Frank  Elennentary  School 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Partners  in  Design  Architects,  Inc 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Re  NOV  AT  ions/ Additions 

Partners  in  Design  Architects,  Inc 

600  5?nd  Street.  Suite  220 
Kenosha,  VVl  53140 

Werner  H.  Brisske,  AlA 
(414)  652-2800 

Design  team 

Werner  H.  Bnsske,  AlA 
John  E Setter 
Brant  T.  Muncaster 

^/luermann  Engineenng 
Eleancal  Consultants 

CS2  Design  Croup 
Mechanical  Consultants 

Cliesht 

Kenosha  Unified  School  Distna 
(414)655-6500 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaoty 
550 

Current  building  area 

88.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

35.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S6.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S75 

Space  pet  student 
1 60  square  feet 

Cost  per  Mudent 
.^1 1.964 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Site  plan 

M liARNiNC,  8v  Dcsic-n  1998 


The  additions  and  aitcr- 
aiions  project  (or  Frank 
Elemeniar)'  School  con- 
sists of  three  components, 
which  combine  to  improve  a 
550-student  facility  of  approx- 
imately 88,000  square  feet. 

The  three  componcnis  of  the 
project  arc 

■ Renovation  of  ihc  exi.sung 
l)uilding.  a portion  of  which 
I dates  back  to  1895  (with  addi- 
tions in  1897  and  1912). 
including  all  new  interior  fin- 
ishes, electrical,  and  mechani- 
cal systems; 

■ One-stoi7  addition  to  the 
west  side  of  the  existing  build- 
ing, which  houses  a gymnasi- 
um, a multipurpose  room,  a 
kitchen,  and  offices  and  a con- 
ference room  for  school  and 
community  use;  and, 

■ Two-story  addition  to  the 
east  side  of  the  existing  build- 
ing. which  houses  ar'  '1110041 
classrooms,  adminisiranvc  and 
guidance  offices,  and  the  IMC. 

The  design  and  construc- 
tion challenges  faced  in  tins 
project  were  numerous. 

■ The  original  building  is  a 
state  and  locally  registered  his- 


torical landmark  whose  exien- 
or  renovation  and  additions 
requited  special  aticnuon.  The 
exienor  renovations  v/ere 
based  as  closely  as  possible  on 
old  photographs  of  the  school. 
Two  dormers  on  the  south  ele- 
vation, which  had  been 
! removed  as  pan  of  a previous 
I renovation,  were  rcconsiraci- 
• ed.  The  additions,  which 
! frame  the  older  building,  arc 
styled  after  the  original  build- 
ing, but  are  detailed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  a distmc- 
lion  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  For  example,  the  large 
double-hung  windows  in  the 
original  building,  previously 
replaced  with  metal  panels  for 
energy  reasons,  were  replaced 
with  new  windows  with 
muni  ins,  while  the  windows 
j in  the  additions  have  no 
inunims 

■ The  school  needed  to 
remain  operational  throughout 
ihe  entire  const  ruction  period 
j Because  of  (his  requirement, 
the  work  needed  to  be  phased 
and  closely  coordinated  with 
I the  schools  administration, 
i The  west  addition  was  built 


West  AoemoN  with  owem/u 

BUILDING  TO  THE  RWHT 


first,  allowing  the  old  gymna- 
sium to  be  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  ea,st  addi- 
tion. Once  the  east  addition 
was  completed,  the  students 
and  staff  moved  into  this  area. 
Finally,  renovation  of  the 
existing  building  was  complet- 
ed Emergency  systems  and  all 
exiting  requiremcms  had  to  be 
mniniaincd  throughout  the 
entire  construction  schedule. 

■ TItc  project  site  was  very 
tight  and  again  required  close 


coordimiion  wiih  the  admin- 
isiration  lo  provide  ihe  neces- 
sary consiruciion  staging 
areas,  outdoor  play  areas,  and 
parking  for  both  the  staff  and 
the  construction  workers.  The 


project  also  included  the  pur- 
chase and  development  of  an 
adjacent  block  and  the  vacat- 
ing of  the  street  between  the 
two  blocks 

B The  existing  building  con- 


Liimry,  looking  soothiast 


sisted  nearly  entirely  of  bcai  ing 
walls.  This  faci  made  rcconlig- 
uraiion  of  the  classrooms, 
which  are  generally  small  by 
loday  s standards,  nearly 
impossible.  In  order  to  provide 
additional  functional  square 
footage  within  the  classrooms, 
adjacent  spaces  were  renovated 
to  provide  for  storage  and  coa- 
t rooms,  thus  eliminating  ihc 
impact  of  these  junctions  on 
the  classroom  itself. 

II  Security  was  also  a major 
consideration  in  the  planning 
o(  ihis  building.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  classrooms  and 
iheir  associated  coat  rooms  also 
provides  additional  security 
lor  I he  students  belongings 
Each  classroom  has  a coat- 
room  which  is  located  within 
I he  classroom  s door  No  one 
can  access  a coat  room  without 
lirst  entering  a classroom. 

Also,  the  three  mam  firsi-lloor 
entrances  are  located  so  ihat 
they  can  be  obscn-cci  from  the 


mam  school  office.  The  corri- 
dors ha\’c  been  laid  out  for 
boih  building  efficiency  and  lo 
make  monuonng  of  ihesc 
spaces  readily  achievable 

■ The  existing  building  was 
built  with  us  ground  and  first 
floors  one  stair  flight  below 
and  above  the  entrance  eleva- 
tion and  therefore  offered  no 
accessibility  to  the  classroom 
areas.  The  additions  were  both 
designed  with  grade-level 
entrances:  a five-stop  elevator 
with  front  and  rear  doors  was 
installed  to  provide  acccssibili- 
ly  to  ni!  levels. 

■ The  iniikhng  is  designed  \o 
act  as  a community  center. 

The  emiro  west  addition  is 
designed  for  community  use 
during  off-school  hours.  In 
addition  to  the  gymnasium/ 
multipurpose  room  and  adja- 
cent kitchen,  a suite  of  three 
olliccs  and  a conlerciice  room 
arc  provided  for  either  school 
or  community  use.  ■ 


*3  (i/7 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


‘ Greentree  Elementaiy  School 
I Lake  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Mitchell  and  Hugeback  Architects 


Mitchell  and  Hugeback  Architects 

12125  Woodcrest  Executive  Drive, 
Suite  300 

St  LOUIS.  MO  63 141 

Larry  Mitchell 
(314)  878-3500 

Design  team 

Larry  Mitchell 
Principal' ir.’ChGrge 

Brian  ZwiCK 

Associate/ Pfo/ea  Mor^ager 

LOU  Heniy 
Proiect  Architect 

Regina  Foan 

Project  fechmacn.  Interiors 

Linda  Ihompson 
Architectural  Technician,  interiors 

Evelyn  Fleddermann 
Architeaura!  Technician 

Client 

Wentzville  R-IV  School  Oistna 
(314)  327-5800 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
^00 

current  building  area 

65.000  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 
34  8 million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S74 

Space  per  student 
108  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

38.000 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


The  Greentree  Elcmcn- 
larv'  School  program 
called  for  a o5.000- 
I square-loot  school  for  600  siu- 
I dents.  The  design  needed  to 
be  budget-conscious  and  pro- 
I vide  a high  return  on  the  dis- 
I mas  investment  with  a 
: building  that  used  durable, 
aliractivc  materials 

The  school's  adminisiraiors. 

, educators,  and  staff  )oined 
I parents  in  contributing  ideas 
I for  the  overall  space  program 
j and  design  of  the  facility  The 
I spaces  were  developed  and 
1 tested  to  provide  maximum 
; flexibility  and  dual  use  wher- 
i ever  possible.  The  multipur- 
pose area,  for  example,  serc'es 
I as  an  acuviiy  area,  community 
I meeting  space,  and  school 
; cafeteria.  Likewise,  the  gymna- 
sium doubles  as  an  auditori- 
um. using  as  us  stage  a 
band/vocal  classroom  with  a 
movable  sound  wall. 

■ The  primary'  ssang  features  a 

1 separate  entry  for  half-day  km- 
I dergarten  slucicms.  who  can 
exit  their  bus  without  crossing 
any  bus  lanes,  and  enter 
directly  to  their  classroom 
from  a common  area  within 
1 the  wing 

• Carelul  sue  planning 

allowed  for  separated  circula- 
tion of  automobiles,  buses, 
and  sery'tce  vehicles.  The  17- 
acre  sue  also  takes  advantage 
of  the  nearby  city  park  by 
orienting  the  play  areas  near 


COMI>UTER  LAB  HAS  INOMOUAL  WORKSTATIONS  AND  iNSTRUCHONAL  SIATINC  AREAS. 


j the  park  border. 

Alternating  bands  ol  ma- 
sonry' and  splu-facc  concrcic 
enclose  the  building.  Class- 
rooms arc  on  a common  axis. 

I with  the  administration.  g>in- 
; nasiLim,  and  multipurpose 
1 spaces  on  another  axis  relating 
10  the  sue  parking  and  service 
functions. 

Designed  for  future  technol- 
ogy, the  building  includes 
fiber-optic  cable  for  audiovisu- 
al and  computer  enhance- 
ments. The  mechanical  system 


I The  stage  of  the  gym  has  a 

j SOUND  WALL  PARTITION  TO  AUOW 
( USE  OF  STAGE  AS  MUSK  CLASSROOM. 


features  an  individual  room- 
zoned  heat-pump  system  with 
boilers  for  loop  water-heating 
and  a cooling  tower  for  loop 
water-cooling.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Gretchko  Elementary  School 
I West  Bloomfield,  Michigan 


TMP  Associates,  Inc. 


TMP  Associates,  Inc 

1191  W.  Square  Lake  Road 
Bloomfield  Hills.  Ml  48302 

John  J.  Castellana.  FAIA 
(248)  338*4561 

Design  team 

John  J,  Castellana,  FAIA 
Rnncpal-m-Chorge/Profea  Designer 

Tom  Kowalski.  AIA 
Projea  Manager 


West  Bloomfield  School  Distria 
(248)  733*3555 

Grade  span 
K*2 

Current  building  capacity 
300 

Current  building  t‘  .<j 
32,500  square  feel 

Total  projea  costs 
S3.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S107 

Space  per  student 
108  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
'513.160 

Completion  date 
August  1995 


This  new  elementary' 
school  IS  specifically 
designed  for  children  in 
preschool  through  first  grade. 
Splashed  wuh  touches  of  pn- 
mary’  colors,  all  aspects  of  the 
school  were  crafted  to  meet  the 
social,  physical,  and  learning 
needs  of  the  four-  to  six-year- 
old  child.  Special  aticntion  was 
given  to  creating  environments 
■'just  Icr  the  kids”  with  lois  of 
special  windows  (at  their  lev- 
el), personal  ’kid”  storage,  and 
a svTTibolic  stair  platform  at  the 
main  entry  for  imaginative  play 
aciivnties. 

Floor  patterns,  french 
doors,  two-levcl  door  han- 
dles. and  access  to  protected 
outdoor  play  areas  all  add  to 
the  spirit  of  adventure  at  the 
school.  Each  classroom  has 
direct  access  to  the  play  zones 
through  porch-like  structures 
that  provide  a transitional 
space  from  the  interior  to 
exterior,  complete  with  picnic 
tables  and  the  symbolic  rail- 
ing— all  elements  commonlv 
found  at  home.  The  school 
includes  12  generously  sized 
flexible  class  areas,  a dedicated 
an  and  music  area,  gross 
motor  activity  center,  and  a 


Artwork  can  be  dispuyed 

THROUGHOUT  THE  HALLWAYS. 

centrally  located  media  center. 

Site  development  includes 
separate  bus  and  auto  drop- 
off loops  all  leading  to  a 
front  door,  denoted  by  a yel- 
low arched  graphic.  It  truly 
is  a facility  full  of  life  and 
happiness!  ■ 


Class  areas  are  generously  sized 

WrVH  aEXIBLE  WALU  TO  AUOW 
POSITIVE  INTERACTION  TO  OCCUR. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Additions 

van  Dijk  Pace  Westlake 
Architects 

925  Euclid  Ave.  #i900 
Cleveland,  OH  44 11 5 

Paul  Westlake  Jr . FAIA 

(215)  522-1350 

Design  team 

Paul  Westlake  Jr.,  FAiA 
i^Ofea  Architea 

Phillip  Schroeder 
job  Captain 

;ames  Concher 
field  Architea 

Client 

Hathaway  Brown  School 

(216)  932-4214 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-Kindergarten 

Current  building  capacity 
72 

Current  building  area 
25,6(X3  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
$3.0  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$125 

Space  per  student 
>28  square  teet 

Cost  per  student 
$40,972 

Completion  date 
1991 
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Hathaway  Brown  Primar/  School 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

van  Dijk  Pace  Westlake  Architects 


Bounded  on  the  north 
side  by  U -shaped 
duster  of  the  middle 
and  upper  schools,  and  on  the 
west  side  by  the  pnmarA’ 
school,  the  English  Tudor 
inspired,  IB-acre  campus 
opens  around  a central  court- 
yard and  playing  fields.  The 
goals  of  the  master  plan  were 
to  prescr^’c  and  reinforce  the 
(>nginal  labnc  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. and  to  capture  space 
within  the  existing  buildings 
for  new  construction.  (The  site 
was  extremely  restncied  ) The 
programmatic  needs  of  the 
primary  school,  however,  dic- 
tated new  construction. 

The  addition  was  inserted 
between  the  two  oldest  build- 
ings on  campus,  strengthening 
the  architectural  fabric  with- 
out altering  opc*n  spaces.  The 
simplest  and  rriosi  obvious 
way  to  design  the  addition 
would  have  been  to  imiiaic 
(he  buildings  on  each  side  by 
duplicating  ihcir  gabled  slate 
mo  Is  and  Pud  or  hall -umber- 
ing. However,  the  design 
strives  10  maintain  a delicate 
balance  between  iradiuon  and 
innovation.  In  order  to  defer 
10  the  adiaceni  buildings,  ihe 
new  wing  was  designed  with  a 
Hal  roof  to  act  as  a "lowland" 
beiween  two  "hills  " The  gen- 
tly curv'ed  west  lacadc  mini- 
mizes the  apparent  size  of  the 
new  building.  v;hile  its  details 
(lerra-coua  color,  coursing, 
limestone,  and  windows) 
relate  to  the  histone  conie.xi. 
Much  research  went  into 
matching  the  cxierior  brick 
and  limestone  to  the  original 
color  and  texture. 

The  pnmnry  school  has  its 
own  'geography"  or  ideniiiy, 
which  extends  to  iis  sue, 
arnval  zones,  and  play  areas. 


Lwiarv 


Compnsing  prekindergarten 
and  kinderganen  classes,  it  has 
four  general  classrooms,  a 
music  room  with  a stage,  a sci- 
ence room  divided  into  spccilic 
{ teaching  areas,  a greenhouse,  a 
I computer  mom,  and  a library 


Stoky  ahea  in  lhwaky 


with  a theater  for  storytelling. 
The  program  is  organized  on 
two  floors  with  rrsingle,  loaded 
gallery/link  on  the  cost  side 
overlooking  the  existing  court- 
yard. Clerestory  windows  are 
located  in  the  gallery  to  pro- 
vide cross-ventilation,  and 
natural  illumination  from  a 
skylight  Hoods  the  library 
Classrooms  feature  intimate 
alcos’cs  lor  individual  and 
group  work  and  are  designed 
10  foster  various  activity  zones, 
including  art,  reading,  and  sto- 
ry'ielling.  Resources  to  be 
shared  between  classrooms 
(kitchens  and  storage  areas) 
are  integrated  into  the  design 
of  classroom  pairs.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


; E.M.  Honeycutt  Elementary  School 
I Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

i 

I Shuiier  Ferris  Johnson  + Lindstrom  Architects,  P.A. 


Shuiier  Ferris  Johnson  + 
Lindstrom  Architects.  PA 

214  Burgess  Street 
Fayetteville,  NC  28301 

Robert  N.  Shuiier 
(910)  484-4989 

Design  team 

Robert  N.  Shuiier 
Projea  Architea 

W.  Wayne  McCary 
Profea  Manager 

Michael  W.  Huntanar 
Intern  Architect 

Progressive  Design  Collaborative 
PME  Engineers 

Fleming  & Associates 
Structural  Engineers 

Client 

Cumberland  County  Schools 
(910)  678-2305 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
97.000  square  feet 

Total  oroiea  costs 
S5  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
$52 

Space  per  student 
101  square  teet 

Cost  per  student 
$5,242 

Completion  date 
July  1995 


The  program  was  to 

design  E M.  Honeycutt 
L'lomemarv'  for  900  stu- 
dents on  a rural  sue.  The  new 
97.000-squarc-fooi  school 
(K-5)  conums  50  teaching  sta- 
tions, comprising  TO  regular 
classrooms,  six  remedial  and 
special-education  classrooms, 
a media  center,  aciivuy  room, 
kuchcn/cafetcna.  music  class- 
room, an  classroom,  and 
adminisirauve  suite. 

The  goal  was  to  establish 
the  media  center  as  both  a 
functional  center  and  a sym- 
bolic focal  point  for  education. 
Natural  lighting  also  was 
introduced  in  the  media  cen- 
ter and  the  adjacent  corridor 
to  further  enhance  the  space 
as  the  heart  of  the  school. 

The  media  center  has  four 
entrances,  each  relating  direct- 
ly to  us  respective  wing.  Three 
I age  groupings,  K-1.  2-3,  and 
4-5.  were  to  have  ■houses'  to 
! function  as  independently  as 
possible  to  control  conllictmg 
pedestrian  traffic,  wuh  each 
"house"  including  student 
toilets,  staff  toilets,  a teacher 
work  area  and  conference 
space,  and  us  ow-n  c.\it  to 
playground  areas. 

The  fourth  wing  ol  the 
building  contains  the  support 
areas  of  the  school,  which 
include  the  activity  room,  the 
cafeteria,  the  an  classroom. 


Media  aNTEN 


I Hallway  to  aoministiativc  offke 

I and  the  administrative  suite. 

! All  visitors  10  the  building  can 
I be  visually  monitored  from 
• the  parking  area  to  the  ^ 
entrance  located  by  the 
administrative  suite. 

The  school  uself  is  located 
; on  a corner  lot,  wuh  the 
building  placed  as  far  au'ay 
from  the  street  as  possible, 
with  the  bus  parking  and  ser- 
vice counyard  against  one 


Classroom 

properly  line  for  greater  visual 
control  and  remoteness  from 
the  playground  area.  ■ 


Southwest  EXTEJUCM  VIEW 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Horizon  Elementary  School 
Granger,  Indiana 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 


Fannin{(/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

114  York  Street.  P.O  Box  584 
Michigan  City  iN  46560 
(219)  872-0655 

Design  team 

Lee  J Srockway.  AiA 
Pnnapahn-Chcrge 

Douglas  M.  VVickstrom.  AiA 
Protect  Manager/Designer 

Richard  C.  Boyd,  AIA 
Profea  Archnea 

Charles  A McCoy.  CET 
Mechanical  Designer 

Sluari  E.  Franzen,  ASIA 
landscape  Design 

Anthony  6.  Wood.  RLA 
Site  Design 

Terr/  J.  Hamrick,  CET 
Gerald  E.  Kmyon.  PE 
Struaural 

William  B.  Harmon 
Elearicai  Designer 

Client 

Penn-Hains-Madison  School  Corp 
i219)  259-7941 

Grade  span 
K-5 


oncon  Elcmcmar) 

Sc!  100 1 IS  .1  new  lac i li- 
ly huili  in  concert 
with  the  new  Dislovct)'  Mid- 
dle School  in  a. campus  sel- 
ling. Allhough  the  buildings 
share  ihe  same  sue.  there  is 
carclul  ideniilicnion  and  defi- 
nmon  ol  vehicular  iralhc  and 
outdoor  physical  aciivuv 
areas  Bcvau^-jc  ihc  Peiin-Har- 
ris-Madison  School  Disirici  is 
a suburban  school  disirici  and 
the  schools  arc  one  ol  the 
most  imponam  locusesol  this 
community's  lilc.  community- 
use  space  wiihin  the  building 
and  on  sue  were  key  mllu- 
ences  in  the  design  of  this  new 
I elcmcniar)'  school 
; The  academic  activities  are 
I organized  into  learning  teams 

I of  four  or  five  classes  This  is 
! supported  by  the  placemcni  ol 
I the  ciassrooms  around 
I extended  learning  centers  and 
; the  use  of  operable  wdWs  that 
allow  the  llcMbiliiy  lo  rebiaw 
lure  each  team  area  into 
1 appro priaiely  sized  spaces 


Current  buiidmg  capacity 
720 

Current  building  area 
91,844  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$10.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Sill 

Space  per  student 
1 28  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S14.I70 

Completion  date 
August  1995 


i Equally  imporiani,  ihe  class- 
rooms arc  arranged  in  a con- 
j i in uous  ring  around  the 

! building,  which  dcemphasizes 


Floor  plan 


Lhhiarv  with  media  center  access. 

grade  separations  and  also 
allows  for  flexibility  in  accom- 
modating lluctuaiions  in  the 
size  of  the  grades.  All  class- 
rooms have  sloped  projection 
surtaccs  lor  more  effective  use 
ol  the  writing  surfaces  in  ihe 
room.  Lighting  levels  can  be 
varied,  and  soft  indirect  light- 
ing minimizes  the  strain  on 
siudcms  eyes.  j 

The  media  ecnier  is  an  he  j 

heart  ol  the  building  and  has 
nn  modi  ale  access  lu  ihc  adja-  | 
LCiii  compuier  lab  A large 
group  instruction  room  is  pro- 
vided to  allow  several  class- 
rooms to  |om  together  in  one  l 

large  space  tor  presentations.  1 


Kindergarten  classroom  with 

SEVERAL  LEARNING  SEGMENTS. 

SPAa  iNauoEs  cozy  reading  ptt 

AND  COAT  STORAGE  CUBBIES  SCALED 
FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 


assemblies,  and  all  group  aeitv- 
tiies.  Hus  space  is  equipped 
with  audiovisual  capabilities  to 
accommodate  a wide  vanety  of 
presentation  methods.  An 
ads’anced  data  network  system 


MUSIC/iNSTRUMENTAL  classroom  with  sloped  PROIfiCnON  aiUNG.  Okrable 
WALL  SEPARATES  TUCHER  WORK  ARSA. 
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Classrooms  around  extended  learning  centers  and  the  use  of  operable 

WALLS  ALLOW  THE  FLEXiBILrTY  TO  RESTRUCTURE  EACH  TEAM  AREA  INTO 
APPROPRIATELY  SIZED  SPACES. 


!S  availcil^lc  ilirouj;houi  ilic 
Imilciing  and  will  he  pan  ol'ihc 
disuia’s  widc-aica  neiwork. 
Video  dismbuunn  is  provided 
wiih  a tvniral  video  switch  ai 


I ihc  middle  school  allowing 
I lor  tosi  savings  m video 
equipment  with  no  com  pro- 
I mise  in  capability  Fibcr-opiic 
I cable  joins  (he  two  buildings 


The  DINING  AREA  IS  ADJACENT  TO  THE  GYMNASIUM,  SEPARATED  BY  THE  STACE« 
ALLOWING  FOR  HEXIBHITY  FOR  PERFORMANCES. 


on  this  site. 

The  dining  area  is  adjacent 
to  the  g)'innasium  and  is  con- 
structed with  a raised  floor, 
cyciorama  curtain,  stage  cur- 
tains. a lighting  system,  and  a 
sound  system,  allowing  the 
dining  area  to  ser\'e  as  a stage 
lor  plays  and  presentations 
An  operable  wall  provides  sep- 
aration between  the  dining 
: and  gymnasium  spaces  when 
I the  scheduled  activities 
j require  these  spaces  to  he  used 
independently. 

! Site  development  rcqiiire- 
I mcnis  included  separation  o( 

I elcmcniarv  school  visitor  and 
I bus  tralfic.  and  evening  parU- 
! mg.  Two  separate  play- 
grounds for  the  cleineniary 
school  provide  opponunilics 
for  outdoor  physical  activities 
based  upon  the  age  of  the 
children.  Each  area  is  provid- 
ed with  hard  and  soft  sur- 
laccs.  Unique  to  this  lacilily  is 
‘.he  counyard,  which  has  been 
j developed  with  two  ponds 
I and  a flowing  stream  that  sup- 
port native  wetlands,  plants, 
and  animals  for  environmen- 
tal studies.  This  courtyard  is 
j located  adjacent  to  project 
I acuviiy  rooms  to  provide  out- 
I door  learning  opportunities. 


RFSTCOPY  AVAIU^.BLF 


The  SCHOOL  has  a courtyard  wfth 

TWO  PONDS  AND  A FLOWING  STREAM 

SUPPORTING  WETLAND  PLANTS  AND 

ANIMALS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES. 

and  also  is  located  to  offer 
natural  light  to  flow  into  the 
corriilors  and  commons  area. 
The  • idoor  learning  and 
leaching  capabilities  ol  the 
courtyard  are  enhanced  by  the 
provision  of  a fixed  sealing 
area.  Much  of  the  detail, 
design,  and  Hnal  constmciion 
of  this  environmental  court- 
yard was  done  on  a volunteer 
basis  by  local  pool  and  envi- 
ronmental experts,  parents, 
and  school  administrators. 

The  fan-powered,  variable- 
air-voiume  healing/cooling 
system  provides  environmen- 
tal requirements  for  all  acade- 
mic spaces.  Healing  is 
generated  by  a high -efficiency 
modular  boiler  system. 

Cooling  IS  provided  by  two 
central,  rotary-screw,  air- 
cooled chillers  to  allow  for 
complete  cooling  diversity  at 
maximum  energy  efficiency. 
The  building  is  controlled  by  a 
direct  digital  control  and  mon- 
iiormg  system  that  allows  for 
off-stic  evaluation  and  build- 
ing preventative  maintenance 
planning.  All  major  mechani- 
cal components  arc  located 
within  the  building  envelope, 
which  provides  a more  conve- 
nient cn\’ironmeni  for  mainte- 
nance during  inclement 
weather  and  reduces  damag- 
ing foot  traffic  on  the  roof. 

The  fourth  wing  houses  the 
gymnasium  and  the  cafeteria, 
while  the  core  of  the  building 
IS  composed  of  the  media  cen- 
ter, which  IS  the  heart  of  the 
building,  and  the  art,  comput- 
er, and  music  rooms. 

A community  project  room 
IS  located  immediately  past  the 
buildings  front  enira"'-'. 

These  areas  are  easily  accessed 
from  the  other  three  wings 
since  these  spaces  arc  utilized 
for  instruction  by  all  grade  lev- 
els. This  central  space  can  be 
closed  frorr  ‘he  remainder  of 
the  bud  or  evening  use 
by  the  cuii  iiy.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

I 

EMM/SHW  Group  j 

2855  E.  Brown  Road.  Suite  28 
Mesa.  AZ  852 1 5 j 

Ronald  L,  Essley  ! 

(602)  330  3838  j 

Design  team  \ 

Ronald  L.  Essley  ! 

Archnea/PnnapoHn<hQ(ge  j 

Richard  J.  Clutter  j 

Architea/PfOjeci  Afchitea  ! 

Scon  K Lutes.  AIT  j 

production  Team  j 

I 

Client  j 

Mesa  Unified  School  Distna  No.  4 : 

(602)  898-7704  • 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
960 

Current  building  area 
66.467  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S5.7  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
$86 

I 

Space  per  student 
69  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$5,964 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Las  Sendas  Elementary  School 
Mesa,  Arizona 

EMM/SHW  Group 


Challenged  to  design  a 
new  elemeniar)'  school 
in  an  ecologically  sen- 
sitive, rapidly  developing  resi- 
dential suburb  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  northea^i  of  Mesa,  the 
EMM/SHW  Group  developed 
a design  for  the  new  school 
using  a campus  plan  that 
rcllecis  the  natural  land  forms 
and  colors  of  the  site. 

T'hc  10-acre  site  is  elevated 
above  Phoenix  and  the  sur- 
rounding cuics  of  Mesa  and 
Scottsdale,  prowding  an  excii- 
ing  view  to  the  svesi.  Hori- 
zontal cNpansion  of  classrooms 
on  the  west  side  of  the  school 
IS  a direct  design  response  that 
captures  the  view. 

T'hc  iraenor  courtyard  pro- 
vides lor  secured  windows  in 
all  32  oi  the  schools  class- 
rooms All  classrooms  and 
other  spaces  are  connected  by 
covered  walUways  in  the 
courtyard. 

An  energy-cfficieni.  water- 
cooled.  two-pipc,  chilled* 
water  system  prondcs  cooling 
for  fan  coils  in  each  room.  The 


MUiTmtPOSE  ROOM 

fan  coils  are  provided  wuIt 
auxiliary  heating.  Siaie-of-ihe- 
art  energy  managcnicni  and 
control  provides  fully  auto- 


mated temperature  and  sched- 
uling to  meet  occupancy 
requirements  while  minimiz- 
ing energy  use.  9 


THI  WTEIUOIt  COURTYARD  RROVIOCS  COVKRCO  ACCESS  TO  AU  AREAS  WITHIN  TNi  SIX-RUliOING  CAMPUS. 
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ELEIVI?NTARY  SCHOOLS 

Nfw  Construction 

Durrant 

942  CyCare  Plaza 
Dubuque,  !A  52001 
Kpuin  J.  E.'pperle  AIA 
(3)9)  583-9l3l 

Design  team 

Max  N.  Schmidt,  AIA 
Projea  D/reaor 

Kevin  i,  Eipperlc.  AIA 
Design  Archnea 

F James  Kolf 
Conslruaion  Manager 

Todd  Oonkle 
Structural  Engineer 

Jeff  Klopfenstein 
HVAC  Engineer 

George  Hannaman 
Plumbing  Engineer 

Marty  Valentine.  PE 
Electrical  Engineer 

David  Stewart 
food  Service  Designer 

Cfient 

Lena  Wir^slow  School  Dtsinci  No  202 
(815)  369-4527 

Grade  span 
1-5 

Current  building  capacity 
750 

Current  building  area 
71,780  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
36.4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$89 

Space  per  student 
96  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$8,467 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


tvE'.  i\  t 


MCE 


Lena  Elementary  School 
Lena,  Illinois 

Durrant 


The  new  Lena  hlL'incn- 
I a 17  School  replaces  an 
e.xbimg  muliilcvel  lacih- 
ly  located  on  a remote  sue 
I The  new  laciluy's  location, 

I connected  to  the  junior  high 
: school  on  the  junior/sonior 
i high  campus,  allows  lor  shared 
■ use  of  many  of  the  support 
■ spaces  designed  in  this  new 
elernemnr)'  facility.  The  design 
mcorporaies  ihc  concept  of 
; classroom  wings  lor  clcmcn- 
; taiy  grades  one.  2-3,  and 
I grades  t-5. 

The  new  cafetonum  pro- 
vides dining  space  for  elemen- 
tary' and  junior  high  students 
1 1 also  scr\*es  as  a perlormance 
j auduonum  for  senior  high 
I drama  produciions  and  musi" 

I cal  performances  by  all  grade 
i levels.  In  addition,  ihe  facility 
j houses  clislrict  offices  and 
I practice  spaces  (or  high  school 
1 music  students.  The  gymnasi- 
um provides  physical  educa- 
I non  space  for  elementary 
! siudenis  and  practice  space  for 
! competitive  athletics  at  both 
the  junior  and  senior  high 
levels.  In  addition,  the  gymna- 
sium IS  used  by  ihc  communi- 
ty for  both  recreational  and 


i COMUOOII 


Exurior 


. 

social  purposes.  A folding  par- 
iiiion  between  the  cafetonum 
and  the  gymnasium  may  be 
, removed  10  open  up  a large 
' muliipurposc  area. 

The  shared  use  ol  this  (act li- 
ly by  all  siudcnis.  as  well  as 
. community  members,  signili- 
! candy  comnbuicd  to  suppon 
lor  this  project  and  to  the  pro- 
I jeet  s success,  ■ 


Classroom 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

NFW  C0^4STRUCTlON 

Dougias  S.  Snider,  AIA 

■15  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Suite  ! 

Medford.  OR  97504 

Douglas  Snider 
(541)  772*5205 

Design  team 

Douglas  Smder.  A!A 
Architect/Pnnapal-in^ChatgQ 

Barbara  Ciota.  PE 
Marquess  and  Associates.  Inc 
jUuaurai  Bngmeer 

Iheodore  W Roner,  PE 
Marquess  and  Associates,  me 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Douglas  A Buhr.  PE 
Douglas  Engineering  Pacific,  tnc 
tleancaf  Engineer 

Myron  K Hudson 

Douglas  Engineering  Pacif-c,  Inc 

Electrical  Pro\ea  Manager 

John  Hardev,  PE 

Hardey  Engineering  & Associates,  me 
Civil  Engineer 

Fran  Wing  ASID,  llDA 
Sandy  Friend.  ASID.  lES 
Grape  Street  Design  Associates 
Interior  Designers 

Galbraith  & Associates,  Inc 
: onascope  Architeas 

Client 

Medford  school  Disma  549c 
(541)  776-8608 

Iradescar' 

Current  building  capaor/ 

600 

Current  building  area 
63,438  square  feel 

Total  projea  costs 
S7  6 million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
SU9 

Space  per  student 
106  square  teel 

Cost  per  student 
S12.642 

Completion  date 
August  1997 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Elementary  School 
Medford,  Oregon 

Douglas  S.  Snider,  AIA 


The*  Medford  School  Dis- 
trict sought  10  develop  a 
j)roioiype  lor  future 
schools  that  would  accommo- 
date current  and  future  icch- 
nology,  provide  an 
appropnate  and  funeiional 
setting  for  teaching  students 
with  special  needs,  and  create 
a place  lor  a s'anciy  of  com- 
muniiv  act  1 VI tics. 

The  south  end  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  F.lcmcniary  School 
houses  the  gymnasium,  music 
room,  and  cafeteria,  and  can 
be  used  for  community  activi- 
ties after  school  hours. 

The  usually  wasted  space  at 
the  peak  of  the  sloped  roof 
forms  a service  gallery  over  ihc 
comdor  that  allows  easy  access 
to  building  scr^’ices.  Computer 
cabling  and  other  signal  lines 
are  earned  along  the  length  of 
the  gallery  in  a cable  tray 
Ever>'  instructional  space  easily 
can  be  connected  to  current 
and  tuiurc  electronic  svstems 
All  classrooms  have  12-foot- 
high  ceilings  with  indirect 
lighting  and  ample  window 
areas  pwidmg  daylight  and 


Floor  plan 


Midia  aMHR  cNmANa 

scenic  views  in  all  directions. 
The  media  center  and  interior 
classrooms  open  onto  a spa- 
cious interior  counyard  used 
for  leaching,  student  activities, 
and  circulation. 


The  cxicnor  walls  are  precast 
concrete  waffle  panels.  The 
roof  framing  uses  long-span 
steel  bar  joists  with  deck.  The 
mechanical  system  is  a variable 
air  volume  system  with  a cen- 
tral boiler  and  chilling  unu.  ■ 


CUSSROOM  ENTRANa  CHOUflHG  ALOf«C  CAST  CORRIDOR 


EmiuoR 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Cons  I ruction 

Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 

1014  Vine  Slreet.  Suile  2100 
Gnannaii.  OH  45202 

Melissa  Walters.  AlA 
(515)  863-5441 

Design  team 

Kevin  Kreu/.,  AlA 
Prr>aoQl-fn-Chofge 

Melissa  Walters,  AlA 
Proiea  Manager 

Pam  Sumner 

Designer 

Client 

New  Richmond  Exempted  Village 
School  Distna 
(513)553-2616 

Grade  span 
Preschoo!-6 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
85,000  square  leet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S9  5 million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
S112 

Space  per  student 
142  square  leet 

Cost  per  student 
S15.835 

Completion  date 
August  1597 


*«• 


*«S»® 
Site  pian 


Locust  Corner  School 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 


L-  'okinj;  10  enhance  ihc 
nualiiy  of  education. 
New  Richmond 
lixempied  Village  School  Dis- 
mci  wanted  a building  ihai 
would  facilitate  learning  in 
young  students,  be  adaptable 
to  diffcrcm  teaching  meihocls, 
and  increase  access  to  lechnol- 
Lismg  Steed  Hammond 
Paul’s  Schoolhouse  ol  Quality 
process,  (he  architects  incor- 
porated suggestions  Irom  vari- 
ous community  groups  into  the 
design  of  Locust  Comer  School. 

The  school's  design  lakes 
advantage  ol  the  sue  s natural 
conditions  Classroom  areas 
arc  positioned  back  by  the 
peaceful  woods.  En tenor 
buddin^  materials  and  color 
complement  the  natural  sur 
roundings.  On  the  interior . 
bnghi  colors,  plenty  of  natural 
light,  and  child-sizc  fixtures 
and  furnishings  make  children 
feel  welcome.  Ijirge  planters  at 
the  student  entrance  bring  the 
outdoors  inside  and  provide  a 
natural  soiling  for  indoor  sci- 
ence experiments. 

Spacious  classrooms  pro- 
vide plenty  ol  space  for  group 
work  and  individual  learning 
Classrooms  are  arranged  m 
groups  of  four  around  alcove 


Visitor  entrance 

areas  that  enable  several  stu* 
dents  to  receive  specialized 
insi ruction.  Commons  areas 


Resource  untu 


permit  several  classrooms  to 
be  brought  together  for  ream 
teaching,  group  presentations, 
and  science  cxpcrimenis.  Sev- 
en special  classroom  spaces 
luinil  speech  therapy  and  spe- 
cial education  needs. 

The  facility  incorporates  the 
latest  in  technology,  including 
neiworkcd  computers  and 
television  monitors  in  class- 
rooms and  alcove  spaces  and 
a schoolwide  media  retrieval 
system  The  building  includes 
enough  cabling  and  conduit  to 
handle  the  school’s  future 
icchnolog)'  needs,  including 
ihc  district's  plan  to  eventually 
' network  all  of  the  disinci 
I buildings  together.  B 


Aiirif 
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ELEMENrARY  SCHOOLS 

R(-’NUVAI  iONs/ADDlltC)N‘) 

Tapp£  Associates,  Inc 

Six  Ed}?/'rly  Pldcc 
Boston,  MA  02!  16 
Ann  W Pitt 
(617)  A61  0200 

Dtsign  team 

A.  Anthony  Tdpp(^«,  f AIA 
Pnncipahm  Charge^ 

leffrey  R.  Ddvis,  AIA 
Assoc/ofe-/n  Charge 

Ann  W.  Pill 
Prajecl  Manaaer 

Jollfey  Yosi 
Job  Captain 

Chnstophl^r  Kiloy 
Designer/Detoiler 

aient 

Longmeddow  Srhool  Dislfirt 
(415)  565  4200 

Gfdde  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  building  cupaaly 
650 

Current  building  art*,) 

81,500  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addmon/rcnovaiion 
/ 1 .000  'jquare  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$115  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$‘|41 

Space  per  student 
1 29  squaie  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$18,253 

Completion  dote 
Summer  1997 


Sm  PLAN 


I Longi  neadow  Center  Elernentaiy  School 

I Longnneadow,  Massachusetts 

1 


I Tappe  Assodatesjne, 

i 

iiuaU'd  on  historic 
Lonp, meadow  Green, 

I l.onjtinoadow  t emcr 
I hlcmcniaiy  vhiio)  consisted 
I (d  iwo  buildings  separated  by 
a public  road  I be  cliildrcn 
were  required  lo  cross  the 
road  lor  lunch  and  gym  class, 
rlic  uwn  s 1 lisionc  Dismci 
: C^ommis.si on  required  that  any 
I addition  louIcI  noi  be  visible 
I mm  the  historic  green,  nor 
: Luukl  die  Ironl  facade  o\  the 
j facilities  be  altered 
I Oui  design  soil  I non  reroui- 
I ed  the  road  around  the 
schools  and  manipulated  ibe 
letpography  to  provide  a 
helow'-grndc  add  it  urn  that 
unites  ihc  buildings.  The  addi- 
j uon — ‘wbidi  consists  of  a new 
! library/insuaicuonal  media 
I cenier,  computer  laboratory. 

I and  connecting  corridor— is 
j not  Visible  from  the  lovvn 
I g;rccn  Creative  landscaping 
■ masks  the  masonry  plaza  on 
I top  of  the  addition,  which  is 
I used  lor  group  gatherings  and 
I lor  safe,  cm i side  crr^siang 
j beiw’ecn  buildings. 

I The  expanded  school  also 
j includes  new  secoiuMevd 
I classrooms,  kindergarten 
! classrooms,  art  and  music 
I rooms,  and  special -needs 
I areas,  as  well  as  a relocated 


cafeteria  and  kitchen.  All 
huildmg  systems  have  been 
upgraded,  and  staie-of-lhc-ari 
technology  has  l)cen  incorpo- 
rated In  addition,  the  play- 
ground area  oiuside  ha.s  hem 
more  than  doubled  in  size. 

This  design  solunon  not 


j only  {ulliHs  'he  requirements 
ol  the  lown,  the  state,  and  ihc 
j Historic  District  Commission, 

It  also  brings  together  past, 
present,  .and  future  in  a facility 
that  preserves  liisiory  and  dis- 
plays the  town's  commitment 
to  quality  education.  ■ 


Oasskoom 
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Love  Hall  at  Woodruff  Elementar/ 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Cooper  Carry,  Inc. 


Cooper  Carry,  Inc. 

P'f^Omont  Ro^^cl  K’f: 
GA  i0i05 
*-cv-n  Ccirstinv 
,404)  :!?  2U00 

Dnsign  team 

*.evin  C'intIpY 
.J'recicf 

V.::Lcr.';cn 
; (vr  4":r,:err 

Client 

>e  'At^s!n~’'^s:er  Schco.s 
•i04)  eC-9-6:C7 

■>(3de  vpjri 
PfeK-5 

Current  'juiiding  f.dpdo^' 
^OQ 

■lurren:  tDu^id  ng  d'CJ 
■4  bOO  squd'c  leet 

•■'-uiiJing  area  before 
iddition/  renova t. on 
; ■ COO  square  ^cet 

‘otdi  pfoiea  :osi5 

Cij  4 p^  i.jn 

Gst  De'  ‘Oudrt'  tc‘:t 
. ..  r, 

:'ii»  T'-' 

0 St^udfe  leel 
^cst  per  s'jOe'"! 

.orrp'et.cn  date 
jnc  ' *97 


The  re  novation  and  addi- 
Mnn  10  Wcsiminsier’s 
VVoodruff  lilemcmary* 

I School  involved  approximate- 
I ly  74.000  square  feci  of  pro- 
I gramnied  area,  including 
I circulaiion  and  support  space, 
i This  includes  Dh.OOO  .square 
; fcci  of  new  consirucuon  and 
8,000  square  Icei  ol  rcnov’aicd 
space,  Approximaicly  22,000 
square  Icci  ol  cxisiinp  con- 
siruciion  was  demolished. 

I The  dicni's  fundamcmnl 
j objective  was  to  provide  picas- 
I mg  archiieciure  consistent 
j wnih  ihe  school’s  existing  cam- 
j pus.  The  exisung  sue  was 
steeply  sloped  and  required 
extensive  sue  work  to  meet  the 
i school’s  objective  of  a onc-lev- 
■ el  school  The  school  asked  for 
; the  design  10  incorporate  por- 
! lions  of  the  existing  structure 
and  to  create  a meaninglul 
identity  for  the  lead  donors  of 
the  facility. 

The  design  solution,  a iwo- 
^>iorv'  classroom  wing  that 
* addresses  the  sleep  sue  while 
, creating  a linear  student 
i breezeway  for  pickup  A 
courtyard  connccib  the  breeze- 
: way  to  the  main  entrance.  The 

\ school  also  incorporates  the 
I 30.000-volumc  Smyihe-Gam* 


CUUSHOOM 


I 


Lai  koom 


brell  Library,  one  of  the  slate  s 
largest  clemcniarv'  collections, 
and  a basketball  gymnasium 
floor  that  was  used  by  the 
1996  Atlanta  01)Tnpic  Games. 
The  building  includes  brick 
and  cast  .stone  masonry  on 
steel-frame  construction  and  a 
water-source  ’acai-pump 
IIVAC  system  on  a gas-lircd 
boiler.  ■ 


Floor  plan 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 

Burr  Lawrence  Rising  + Bates 
Architects,  P.S, 

1145  Broadway  Plaza,  Suite  1200 
Tacoma.  WA  98402 

Jerry  Lawrence.  FAIA 
(253)  627-5599 

Design  team 

Thomas  L.  Bates,  AlA 
Pnnapd-in-Chorge 

Lee  Fenton,  AlA 
Projea  Architea 

Chalker  Putnam  Collins  & Scott 
Structural  Engineers 

Tres  West  Engineers 
Mechanical/Electricol  Engineers 

Lynn  W.  Horn  & Associates 
Landscape  Architea 

Client 

Issaquah  School  District  No.  4 1 1 
(425)  557-7002 

Grade  span 

Current  building  capacity 
451 

Current  building  area 
55.228  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addiUon/renovation 
45,200  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$4.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$76 

Space  per  student 
1 22  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
$9,315 

Completion  date 
September  1^97 


Flooh  plan 
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Maple  Hills  Elementary  School 
Issaquah,  Washington 

Burr  Lawrence  Rising  + Bates  Architects,  P.S. 


The  modernizatvon  and 
addition  of  this  bland, 
1969  campus  school 
was  an  exciting  challenge.  The 
architectural  program  was 
developed  by  the  school  dis- 
trict s educational  planning 
team  in  dose  association  with 
the  design  team.  The  planning 
team  s effort  was  to  create  a 
new  vision  for  the  existing 
Maple  Hills  Elcmeniaiy  School 
for  the  2 1 St  century. 

The  existing  campus  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  covered 
walks  connecting  classroom 
dusters  with  a centrally  locat- 
ed library  and  administration 
building.  The  new  classroom 
clusters  respond  to  the 
school-wiihin-a-school  educa- 
tional concept  that  employs  a 
modified  team-teaching 
approach  and  requires  space 
for  both  dosed  study  areas 
and  joint  group  aciiviiies 
occurring  simultaneously. 
Areas  that  were  once  dark, 
compartmentalized  interior 
offices  have  been  transformed 


NlW  ENTItY 


New  administimtion  area 


into  naturally  lighted  student 
gathering  spaces  at  the  core  of 
each  duster  of  six  classrooms. 
This  transformed  space  now 
scr\‘es  ns  small  group  tutoring 
areas,  larger  class  instructional 
space,  or  small  assembly 
areas. 

Architcuurnlly.  the  playful 
approach  to  color,  lighting, 
and  scale,  in  hoih  educational 
and  arculaiion  spaces,  adds 
character  and  instills  a sense 
Ilf  pride  m the  newly  modern- 
ized facility.  The  exterior  dark 
green  and  cedar  colors  arc 
(oimd  naiu rally  in  the  sur- 
rounding wooded  sue. 
Free-flowing  pniicnicd  carpet, 
complemented  by  wail  pat- 
terns and  ailorful  exposed 
truss,  create  a fun  and  exeiiing 
cnvaronmcni  for  small  ehil- 
dren.  Windows  at  different 
heights  and  sizes  provide 
views  of  the  reading  garden  for 
children  along  the  eorndor 

Upgrading  the  facility  foi 
icchnolog)'  helped  transform 
Maple  Hills  Elemeniaiy'  Sehool 
from  an  aged  campus  into  a 
! siatc-ol-ihc-ari  educational 
I facility  for  the  2 1st  ctmury'.  ■ 


EnaosED  COVERED  Walkway-Playful  color  patterns,  daylight,  and 

WINDOWS  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  SMALL  CHILDREN,  ALONG  WITH  PAINHO  BEAMS, 
ADO  A SENSE  OF  CHARACTER  AND  SCALE  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN. 
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New  Construction 

Tower  Pinkster  Titus 
Associatcsr  Inc 

1000  S.  Burdick  Street 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49001 

Tom  Maihison 
(616)  343-6133 

Design  team 

Stan  Skopek 
Arcbteaurai  Designer 

Lynn  Waldron 
Mechcntcol  Engineer 

Paul  Bede 
Eleancol  Engineer 

Lany  Hulst.  JDH  Engmeenng 
Struaurai  Engineer 

Client 

Byron  Center  Public  Schools 
(616)  878-6100 

Grade  span 
K-4 

Current  building  capacity 
550 

Cuirent  building  area 
74.255  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$8.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$110 

Space  per  student 
135  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,928 

Completion  date 
January  1997 


Site  plan 


I i‘yiarshall  Elementary 
1 Byron  Center,  Michigan 

I Tower  Pinkster  Titus  Associates,  Inc 


A team  of  teachers. 

administrators,  archi- 
tects. and  engineers 
worked  together  lo  bang  this 
K-4  school  facility  to  life.  The 
onc-siory  facility  includes  four 
academic  wings,  a gymnasium, 
a media  center,  coniercnce 
rooms,  offices,  and  a staff 
lounge.  The  floor  plan  was 
designed  with  the  children's 
safety  in  mind.  Classrooms 
and  outdoor  playground 
areas  are  distanced  from  high- 
traffic  areas.  Pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic  patterns  were 
carefully  planned.  Designers 
also  paid  careful  attention  to 
selecting  building  matenals, 
which  would  endure  with 
minimal  maintenance 
A primary'  focus  of  the 
schools  program  called  for  a 
facility  design  that  established 
the  principals  office,  in  con- 
junction with  the  school’s  cen- 
tral office,  at  the  core  of  the 
facility  The  principal  wanted 
to  be  located  at  the  center  ol 
the  building  to  easily  greet 
children  as  they  enter  and 
depart,  creating  a welcoming 
atmosphere  lor  students.  This 


COMtOOK 


Mam  ehhiancc  with  cuss  atiium 

was  accomplished  by  design- 
ing four  academic  wings 
extending  from  the  center  of 
the  building. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of 
long,  boring  corndors.  ceil- 
ings were  raised.  Geometne 
patterns  were  created  by 


exposing  portions  of  the 
mechanical  ductwork,  which 
was  painted  in  bnghi  colors. 
The  interplay  of  geometne 
shapes,  coupled  with  brightly 
colored  paint,  creates  visual 
interest  in  this  cheerful  learn- 
ing environment.  ■ 


PUYCItOUNU 
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Project  in  Progress 

Cole  and  Goyette,  Architects  and 
Planners  Inc. 

540  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02 1 39 

Harold  Goyette.  AIA.  A!CP 
(617)  491-5662 

Design  team 

Harold  Goyette.  AIA.  AlCP 
Principal 

Jason  Knutson,  Associate  AIA 
Marek  Carlicki 
Uma  Puthanveeiil 
Deborah  Marai 

Client 

City  d Quincy 
(617)  984-8700 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Cunent  building  area 
72,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$125 

Space  per  student 
1 20  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$15,000 

Completion  date 
January  1998 


Clifford  Marshall  Elementary  School 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Cole  and  Goyette,  Architects  and  Planners  Inc 


Clifford  Marshall  will  be 
the  first  new  school  to 
be  bulk  in  histone 
Quincy,  Mass.,  since  1975. 

The  elemeniar)^  school  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  city’s  revi- 
talization effort  and  commit- 
ment to  improving  its 
educational  facilities.  Clifford 
Marshall  wall  serv^e  600  chil- 
dren in  grades  prckinder- 
ganen  through  5th  grade,  a 
student  population  that  is 
expected  to  grow  with  the 
emergence  of  the  Quincy 
Shipyard  and  the  city’s  chang-  | 
ing  demographics. 

The  design  of  the  school 
reflects  the  dual  programmatic 
goals  for  the  two  broad  age 
groups  of  students.  Two  sepa- 
rate main  entrances  will  mark 
comers  of  the  buildings  east 
facade.  The  nonh  entrance  w'lll 
serv’e  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
graders,  while  the  south 
entrance  will  be  used  solely  by 
the  preschool  and  pnmar>'  stu- 
dents. A prominent  design  fea- 
ture IS  the  one-story  wing  of 
classrooms  on  the  south  facade 


Classroom 

for  the  younger  students. 

The  building’s  overall  style 
and  layout  are  reminiscent  of 
the  prototypical  red  brick  cle- 
mentar)'  school  seen  through- 
out the-  region,  with 
classrooms  located  on  the 
penmeter  and  assembly 
rooms  in  the  center,  including 
gymnasium,  cafeioriuin.  sci- 
ence/computcr  room,  and 
library/media  center.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  cost  effective 


and  energy  efficient,  this  two- 
stor>»  72,000-square-foot 
building  is  technologically 
sophisticated  and  fully  handi- 
capped accessible.  B 
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New  Construction 

Roy  G.  French  As5odate5r  Inc 
Architects  and  Planners 

1 50  Elizabeth  Lane 
Rochester,  Ml  48307 

David  G French,  AIA 
(248)  656-1377 

Design  team 

David  G.  French.  AIA 
Pnnopai-in-Charge 

Douglas  A.  l.aFerle.  AIA. 

Pnnapai  Design 

E.  J.  Harnngton 
Projea  Manager 

BCF  Engineering,  Inc. 
Mechanicd/Eleancaf 

BMJ  Engineers 
Civil 

McClurg  & Associates.  Inc. 
Struaurcl 

C.I.I.  Food  Service 
Food  Service 

aient 

Dennis  Guiser,  Supt 
Algonac  Community  Schools 
(810)  794-9364 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
300 

Current  building  area 
35,186  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S3.4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
J85 

Space  per  student 
1 1 7 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S11.I67 

Completion  date 
July  1993 


Floor  pun 


I Millside  Elementary  School 
I Algonac,  Michigan 

I Roy  G.  French  Associates,  Inc  Architects  and  Planners 


IS  school  bonng?  Certainly 
not  at  Millsidc  Elcmcmary 
School.  The  creative  ener- 
gies of  the  RGF  design  team 
created  a playful,  fun,  and 
stimulating  environment  fea- 
i lunng  checkerboard  floor  pai- 
* terns,  wavy  comdors, 

I reflective  ceilings,  and  an 
I overall  "kid  fnendly” 

, ambiance. 

; A typical  walk  :n  these  cor- 
I ndors  reveals  a huge,  clear 
j skylight  pouring  in  sunshine 
I to  the  center  of  the  school, 

I flanked  by  curved  tile  walls 
I with  cheerfully  colored  accent 
j bands  of  lilac,  yellow,  and  ter- 
I ra  cotta.  This  colorful  theme 
continues  throughout  the- 
school  m us  classroom  case- 
work. paint,  lockers,  gymnasi- 
um floor,  and  light  fixtures. 

The  school  contains  10 
classrooms,  two  kindergarten 
; rooms,  computer  lab,  science 
I and  art  rooms,  and  a inukipur- 
I pose  room  with  a stage  and  a 
j music  room,  all  culminating  in 
! 34.000  square  feet  of  learning 
space.  In  the  media  center,  a 
wide  expanse  of  glass  bnngs 
the  outdoors  m.  A highly 
reflective  linear  metal  ceiling 
emphasizes  the  imponance  of 
the  media  center  as  not  only  a 
focal  point,  but  as  the  ‘'jewel" 
of  the  school. 

The  upper  and  lower  ele- 
mentary' classes  are  joined  by 
the  administrative  offices, 
gym.  and  media  center  core. 


iNTWKJR  COftWOOR 
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but  the  two  class  levels  have 
separate  playgrounds  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  school.  Safety 
considerations  prompted  the 
administration  area  to  he 
located  at  the  front  of  the  facil- 
ity allowing  unobstructed 
vision  ol  the  bus  loop  and  visi- 
tors entering  the  school  ■ 
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NiCiV  COM5TRUCT:ON 


, North  Trail  Elementary  School 
I Farmington,  Minnesota 

i Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  and  Rydeen,  inc 


Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  and  ■ 

Rydeen,  Inc  ! 

4901  Olson  Memorial  Highway  ! 

Minneapolis.  MN  55422  ! 

lammy  Magney.  AlA,  REFP  I 

(612)  545-573)  ! 

Design  team  j 

Tammy  Magney,  AiA  RE^P 
^nnapohn-Charge  I 

,'ack  Johnson.  AiA 
Pro/ecr  Manager 

javid  Maroney.  RA 

Craig  Minnchs  AlA  ; 

Design  j 

Ciient  ; 

•ndependeni  School  Oisi'ict  1 92 
(612)  463-6400  | 

Grade  span 

Pre-K-5  i 

Current  building  capacty  , 

750  ; 

Current  b'^'ding  area  , 

101.000  square  leei  : 

"otal  projea  costs  i 

59  million 

.ost  DOi  square  ’oot 
.<82 

:pace  per  student  j 

’ 54  square  feet  ! 

Cos;  per  student 

512.000  i 

1 

I 

ompieror.  date 

•v.CuSl  I 

.;<•  i 


Ei-.couraging  the  c.ur.c- 

mcni  01  young  students  j 

and  ilie  moiivaiion  of  I 

teachers  and  parents,  the  edu- 
cational philosophy  IS  the  cor- 
nerstone ol  the  learnt ng 
environment  at  North  Trail  j 

Eleineniary  School  Thai  phi-  j 

iosophy  IS  rcilccicd  in  the  | 

design  and  overall  layout  ol  j 

the  school  building,  \chcrc  ihc 
archucciural  concept  was  to 
provide  a fun.  dynamic,  and 
functionally  efficient  facility  ; 

for  750  students  | 

The  creative  layout  of  class-  . 

room  groupings  and  mini-  | 

mized  corndors  resulted  m a j 

very'  high  percentage  of  the 
floor  area  being  more  fully  uti- 
lized for  learning  acuvmcs 
The  integrated  core 
insirucuonal  classrooms  arc 
grouped  around  a common 
learn  in  g/rcsourcc  area  and  arc 
divided  into  grade-level  hous- 
es For  nc.xibihty.  a variety  of 
learning  spaces  were  designed  ! 

in  each  house  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  school  s | 

educational  deli\er\-  philoso- 
phy 

The  playlul  nature  ol  the 
buildings  circulation  pattern, 
and  the  use  of  well -placed 
windows,  provide  the  sun-  j 

filled  spaces  in  small  scale 
“houses.*  making  the  kids' 


Mcou  aNTEJI 


Main  puhic  entiiy 


expencncc  m a large  building 
more  fncrully 

I Preschool  and  elcmcniar\’ 

; age  students  arc  es|jccially 
I sensitive  to  their  physical 
i environment  and  are  very 
I impressionable  North  Trail 

• Elemcniaiy  utilizes  ei^li^r, 

j natural  light,  spanal  organiza- 
' non,  and  form  to  provide  n 
L.omlortablc  and  stimulating 

• learning  environment  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

SWBR  Architects,  P.C 

387  E.  Main  Street 
Rochester.  NY  14604 

Edward  5.  Butcher.  AlA 
(716)  232-8500 

Design  team 

Edward  5.  Butcher,  AiA 
Panner-fn-Charge 

Kenneth  J.  Smith,  AIA 
Projea  Monoger/Designer 

Frank  0 laniro 
job  Captain 

Peter  N.  Clabeaux 
Technical  Coordinator 

Andrew ).  Stouppe 
Structural  Engineer 

John  B.  Sousa 
Struaural  Technician 

Client 

Rochester  Gf/  School  Disin.t 
(716)  262-8378 

C^ade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  building  capacir\' 

850 

Current  building  area 
104  000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
ill?  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S 1 1 3.  including  sue  work 

Soace  per  student 
122  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$13,765 

Completion  date 
September  1995 


Floor  plan 


Northeast  Elementary  School 
Rochester,  New  York 

SWBR  Architects,  P.C 


Completed  on  schedule 
and  on  budget,  the 
$1 2-niillion  Northeast 
Elementary'  School  has  met 
both  client  and  community 
goals  well.  The  school  has 
been  w-elcomed  and  "adopted" 
by  us  neighborhood.  Both 
outdoor  play  areas  and  school 
facihues  arc  being  used  by 
local  communuy  groups  and 
' children  on  weekends  and 
j during  off  hours.  Some  spaces, 

I such  as  the  cafeieria/audiion- 
j urn.  can  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  rooms  for  use  by 
groups  of  various  sires. 

For  all  us  nchness  of  color 
and  detail,  the  school’s  interior 
still  relics  on  personalization 
by  the  building's  occupants. 
The  degree  of  ownership  of 
the  new  school  by  the  multi- 
cultural faculty  and  student 
body  IS  readily  observ'able  as 
they  personalize  classrooms. 

The  Rochester  Guy  School 
Dismet  found  that  many  of 
I the  details  developed  for  this 
I project  were  desirable  enough 
j to  make  them  disinci  sian- 
I dards.  David  Kaye,  architect 
j for  the  Rochester  Cuy  School 
Disinci,  noted  that  "SWBR  did 
an  excellent  job  with  the  tcch* 

; meal  aspects  of  materials  and 
production  m the  field.  The 
project  as  a whole  went 
smoothly  from  the  design 
process  and  detailing  to  con- 
struction administration.  The 
district  IS  very  pleased  wuh 
J ihc  building.' 

' In  addition,  by  sheltenng  the 
i open,  park-likc  nature  of  us 
' sue  and  respecting  the  rcsiden- 
I tial  scale  at  the  street  edges, 

I Nonheast  Elemcntarv’  School 
j has  succeeded  in  meeting  client 
‘ goals  while  quietly  becoming 
an  integral  pan  of  the  existing 
i neighborhood  fabne.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  CoMSTRucTiON 


I Oak  Hill  Elementary  School 
! Lowell,  Indiana 

I Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 


Fanning/Howey  Associates,  inc 

114  York  Sueet,P.O.  Box  584 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360 
(219)  872-0635 

Design  team 

Douglas  M.  Wickstrom,  AIA 
Pnnapal’tn^harge,  Projea 
Manager/Designer 

Roger  Hulsey 
Projea  Coofdmotor 

Charles  A.  McCoy,  CET 
Mechanica!  Designer 

Stuaa  E.  Franzen,  ASIA 
Landscape  Design 

Gerald  E.  Kmyon,  PE 
Struaural 

Edward  J.  Sawa 
Construaion  Admimstrotion 

Ciient 

Tri*Creek  School  Corp. 

(219)  696-6661 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
71,623  sauare  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$9.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$128 

Space  per  student 
106  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$13,633 

Completion  date 
November  1995 


The  Oak  Hill  Elementary  | 
School  was  designed  to 
house  approximately 
600  students  m grades  K-5.  U 
is  a replica  of  an  elementary 
school  designed  for  the  Tri- 
Creck  Elementary  School 
Corp.  five  years  prior.  The  ear- 
lier building  had  been  deemed 
a success  both  in  educational 
and  community-use  terms  by 
the  patrons  of  the  school  dis-  ! 
met,  so  the  consensus  m the 
community  was  that  the  new 
building  for  the  Oak  Hill 
attendance  area  should  be 
based  upon  the  earlier  design. 

An  intensive  effort  involving 
administration,  staff,  and 
patrons  was  made  to  identify 


areas  in  which  the  earlier  build- 
ing could  be  improved. 

As  a result  of  that  elfon, 
minor  modifications  were 
made  to  the  earlier  plan, 
including  a different  approach 
to  coat  storage  in  the  class- 
rooms and  the  provision  of 
additional  classrooms  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  academic 
classroom  wings.  The  dining 
area  also  was  increased  in  size, 
and  several  other  modifica- 
tions were  made  to  the  build- 
ing plan,  equipment,  and 
finishes 

One  of  the  modifications 
affecting  the  educational  capa- 
bilities of  the  building  was  the 
provision  of  sloped  projection 


surfaces  within  all  regular 
classroom  spaces.  This  allows 
the  use  of  overhead  projection 
of  images  without  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  a retractable 
screen.  The  room  lighting  is 
also  configured  and  switched 
to  facilitate  different  visual 
presentation  methods. 


Among  the  imponani  educa- 
tional features  retained  from 
the  onginal  building  was  the 
zoning  of  the  building  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  class- 
room areas.  This  is  funher 
defined  into  age-group-specific 
wings  of  the  building.  The 
placement  of  the  key  support 
areas  such  as  the  media  center, 
special  education,  music,  sci- 
ence. art,  and  physical  educa- 


SOENCE  CLASSROOM 


Extemor  front  ENTKY 


iivjx  6 
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COLOKRJL  GRAPHICS  ENHANCE  THE  HAUWAYS. 
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CAFETERIA  AND  FOOD  SERVKE  AREA.  AojAaNT  GYMNASIUM  IS  PARTITIONED 
WITH  OPERABLE  WALL 


lion  in  central  locations  was 
kept  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
building.  This  placement  also 
allows  separation  of  areas  to  be 
used  for  evening  community 
use.  The  g)^mnasmm,  dining 
space,  and  media  center,  as 
well  as  the  science  room  and 
music  room,  have  been  located 
in  such  a way  that  it  is  possible 
to  access  these  facilities  without 
opening  the  entire  building. 

Among  the  important  ncs- 
theiic  characiensiics  of  the 
onginal  building  were  the  use 
of  a sloped  siiinglcd  rool,  resi- 
dential scale,  and  a dear  defin- 
ition of  entries  that  integrate  ii 
into  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. These  features  were 
retained  for  the  new  Oak  Hill 
Elementary  School,  but  the 
colors  of  the  extenor  materials 
were  changed  to  provide  a new 
identity.  In  addition,  the  inicri' 
or  colors  were  choacn  to  pro- 
vide a clcMrly  different  sense  of 
place  for  the  new  building. 

On  the  site,  there  is  a dear 
definition  of  the  parent  drop- 
off, bus  drive,  evening  parking, 
and  siic-serMce  areas.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  made  to  sepa- 
rating parent  drop-off  tralfic 
from  bus  tralfic  The  bus  drive 


rtp-onr  rv\ri\/  AV  #A  II  Am 
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also  is  intended  to  function  as 
evening  patron  parking,  and  as 
a wet  w'eaiher  play  area  during 
the  day  At  each  age  level,  spe- 
cific hard  and  soft  surface  play 
areas  have  been  developed  that 
arc  appropnate  to  those  stu- 
dents. These  play  areas  have 
been  placed  away  from  loca- 
tions in  which  the  building 
could  expand. 

With  regard  to  the  future, 
all  building  utilities  have  been 
stubbed  to  allow  for  expansion 
ai  the  end  of  the  classroom 
wings.  The  building  has  been 
provided  wiih  the  infrastruc- 
ture for  educational  technolo- 
gy, in  i he  form  of  cable  iray. 
conduit  in  the  appropnate 
locations,  and  power  The 
school  disinci  is  providing  the 
educational  technology  wiring 
and  electronics  through  other 
funds 

In  summary . carclul  atten- 
tion has  iven  given  by  par- 
ents. teachers,  administrators, 
and  the  school  board  to  the 
creation  of  a school  building 
that  works  as  a part  of  ihe 
community  now.  that  is  based 
on  a design  that  has  already 
stood  ihc  test  of  time,  and  thai 
IS  prepared  for  ihc  future  ■ 
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Oehrli  Elementaiy  School 
Montague,  Michigan 


URS  Greiner,  Inc 


URS  Greiner  Inc. 

^050  Sparl^s  Dnve  SF 
Rcipicl'i  V.! 

V.itcheil  C Wan.  AiA 
(616)  285-3500 

Design  team 

W'llitamA  Steve^sor  a:a 

■^nnc.pa  in  C'\)fpe 

,.anv  Eaton 
-^^/ecr  A^cn  -iqe' 

‘•Hen  i>;0''ee  A'A 
^^Oicct  ^rch'.ttxi 

Steven  Tu'rtpseed.  Ai.A 
Jes'cn  Aren  fr^:t 

A-  '' 

nienor  OeS:Q''t'‘r 

.'annes  Cn!dn  ASv-A 
:cndsccpe 


Montague  Area  nubi  ^ Siboois 
(616)  893 

Grade  spa'' 

^.-5 

C^nenl  M)'Icl>ng  edVd-.  r, 

'.-lA 

..rrent  Du"ding  a^’ea 
' ‘ 000 

Building  a'ea  bplo^e 
adciit. on ' 'cno'.ai'on 
^■5  800  sduJ'e  tc-e» 

"otai  pfcrect  :n';is 

Jf;  4 rr>  ;|.op 

Cost  per  sc-a:e  ■ 

S90 

Space  per  studen- 
'01  square  teet 

Lost  per  student 
$9,095 

..ompiel'Cn  date 
'jne  1996 


T!h  oii^inal  iwo-siorv 
K.hooi  buildinj;  w.i^ 
Li'nsmii.  ted  tn  1021  and 
twpaiulal  m 0^4Q  li  isUxaicd 
wuhin  an  older,  rural,  small 
t<nvn  nciE^hborhood  and  is  the 
‘;oic  clement aix'  -ncHooI  sentne 
the  o'-mmuniiv  Because  the 
school  series  as  an  irnponarit 
tic  to  the  past.  replaLcmeni 
■A as  not  an  option 

Manai^ement  oi  ‘Student 
Aro^vth  suis  a mam  cotVcCrn 
I he  enrollment  at  the  clcmcn 
larv  school  had  qro\vn  constd- 
erahk'  over  the  past  fo'A  \eart- 
The  u>c  ol  portable  classrooms 
vv  as  the  ‘MtK’  wav  to  acAom- 
modaie  the  growing  suidcni 
population  Ai  the  nnie  ul 
(. onsiruuHfui  •.hcrcwcrc  scNcn 


portable  classrooms  in  use 
The  district  and  the  commum* 
IV  wanted  H'  improve  curncii- 
lum  deliver\*  by  completelv 
modernizing  and  expanding 
the  existing  structure 

All  existing  classrooms  were 
remodeled  to  include  new  fix- 
tures. surfaces,  and  ccjuip- 
ment  rhe  exisiing  stained  and 
sigging  .sewn -loot -high  corri- 
dor ceiling  sv<iicm  was 
temoved  to  expose  a 12-fooi- 
high.  sloped  rool  structure 
that  was  painted  and  lighted 
A new  corridor  that  repeated 
(his  special  exposed  structure 
paucm  was  added,  creating  a 
conunuous  path  between  the 
main  entre  and  the  student 
enuy  The  existing  multipur 
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pose  room  kkas  convened  lo  a 
media  ccnicr.  crjmplcic  with  a 
graphic.  o\'ersizcd,  working 
wall  clock 

Besides  new  sinirs  and  an 
de\’aior,  the  additions  include 
n new  gymnasium,  a 
kiichcn  and  Lafcieria,  and 
1 1 classrooms.  The  icch- 
nology  enhancements 
include  building-wide 
fiber  and  copper  cabling, 
telephone,  and  video  dis- 
tribution system. 

The  infilled  windows  on  the 
1921  structure  were  reopened. 
The  1949  addition  and  the 
new  addition  were  faced  in 
matching  bnck  with  limestone 
accents  that  reflect  the  histone 
character  of  the  original  192 1 
building.  The  playgrounds 
were  improved,  providing 
separate  spaces  for  both  lower 
and  upper  elementary  students. 
Additionally,  small  courtyards 
were  created  to  promote  quiet 


Srre  PiAN 

1 reading  time. 

Technical  data  includes: 

; M brick  veneer  over  masonry 
bearing  wall  construction. 

m fully  adhered,  single-ply 
membrane  roofing  system, 

■ insulating  glass  in  thermally 
broken  frames, 

■ unit  ventilators  in  classrooms, 
and 

B hoi-waicr  boiler  system.  B 
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1921  FACADE  WAS  RESTORED- 1 NSH  BEFORE  RENOVATIONS 


3M  WAS  CONVERTED  TO  NEW  MEDU  aNTER. 


Study  courtyard 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  COMSTRUCTiON 

Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc 

1 807  Ene  Ave 
Sheboygan.  Wl  S.308I 

Geoffrey  J.  Bray,  AIA 
(920)  459-4200 

Design  team 

Lawrence  C.  Bray 
Pnncipal-in-Chorge 

Geoffrey  J.  Bray.  AIA 
Design  Architc-a 

Mark  Schuchardt.  AiA 
Project  Architect 

Sue  Govier 
iritenof  Designer 

Client 

Northland  Pines  School  Oisina 
(715)  479*6487 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
325 

Current  building  area 
48,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S3. 5 million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
^73 

Space  per  student 
148  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$10,849 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Floor  plan 


Northland  Pines  Elementary  School 
St.  Germain,  Wisconsin 

Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc 


Tills  northern  Wisconsin 
school  district  wanted  to 
build  a new  K-5  elemen- 
tary school  that  harmonized 
wuh  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
I heavily  wooded  maiesiic  pine 
I sue.  Pitched  roofs  and  a rusu'\ 

! yci  maintenance  free,  extenor 
! were  a solution  that  symbol- 
! ized  the  ambiance  of  the  North 
j Woods,  yet  provided  energy 
■ efficiency.  The  cwiorior  ol  the 
, building  IS  highlighted  by  two 
from  entrances.  doorv\'ays  at 
j the  end  of  the  two  education 
I wings,  rich,  dark  brown  block 
walls,  and  green  shingles  and 
I mm,  giving  the  school  a true 
l North  Woods  look. 

1 The  central  core  of  the 
school  contains  the  IMG.  dis- 
tance learning  and  computer 
labs,  a cafeteria,  art  and  music 
rooms,  and  a gym.  Several 
unique  design  concepts  were 
implemented  in  this  school: 


MiDM  CiNTCR 


■ Unisc.  \ireni/siudcni 
rest-room 

■ H.indicappcd  facilities  for 
special  needs; 

■ A kitchen  area  between 
kindergarten  classrooms; 

■ Building  capabilities  for 
aliday  kindergarten;  and 

■ The  multipurpose  room 
and  the  gymnasium  can  both 
use  a stage,  located  between 
the  two  areas,  by  removing  a 
portable  wall. 

Due  to  the  remote  location 
of  this  northern  Wisconsin 
City  to  large  urban  centers, 

;lie  use  of  the  building  by  the 
community  was  a major 
component  in  the  planning 
process.  The  core  facilities 
were  designed  for  community 
access  for  adult  education  and 
cmc/socia!  events,  without 
giving  the  public  access  to  die 
classroom  wings.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

NF.W  CONSTRUCTiO^J 

KingscoU  Associates,  !nc 

229  E.  Michigan,  Suiie  ' 35 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007 

Nancy  ^uuck 
(616)  381-4880 

Design  team 

Robert  McGravv.  AiA 
Project  Director 

Lee  Andrea,  AIA 
Project  Mor^ager 

Peter  Sarelis,  AiA 
Design  Architect 

Laura  Sarelis 
Interior  Designer 

Tim  Wedel 
Project  Coordinator 

Ed  Pfannes,  PE 
Mcchonicol  Engineer 

Ghassan  Ghareeb 
Elearical  Engineer 

Client 

Fremont  Public  Schools 
(616)  924-2350 

Grade  span 
1-3 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
79,880  square  foe* 

Total  proiea  costs 
$7  3 million 

Cost  p(»f  square  fool 
S91 

Space  per  student 
133  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI2.I67 

Completion  date 
September  199" 


i 
I 

i Pathfinder  Elementary 
^ Fremont,  Michigan 

Kingseott  Associates,  inc 


P.iihlindcrsuppiiris  nnil-  | 
lugc  instmaion  and 
team  icachini;  within  a 
: family-like  environmciu  Suff 
i and  admimsiraiion  also  want- 
j ed  to  establish  consistency  for 
1 the  biudems.  generating  trust 
' and  eooperanon— key  ole- 
j mcnis  lor  successful  teaming 
'■  The  design  response  is  a 
building  containing  lour  pods.  | 
each  housing  two  firsi-.  see- 
j ond-,  and  third-grade  classcb. 

totaling  1 50  students.  Tlic  four 
! ‘schools  within  a school"  form 
j a pod  ‘family"  that  remains  j 
I intact  for  all  three  years  to  fos- 
I ter  confidence,  seat riiy.  and 
j strong  relationships.  ! 

Pods  feature  their  own  | 
j entrances,  classroom  pairs, 
common  space,  .staff  plan-  ; 
ning/kitchcncile  space,  com-  ! 
putcr  labs,  special-education  | 
rooms,  counseling  space,  and  , 
storage.  The  building  arrange-  ' 
meni  alsc*)  allows  block  sched-  | 
uhng  for  an.  music,  physical 
I education,  computers,  library. 

I and  remediation,  creating  a 
I ( ommon  sialf  planning  period  ‘ 
! while  the  pod  family  iseisc- 
I where  m the  building  | 

I Intra-pod  teaming  also  : 
: occurs,  with  all  teachers 
i involved  in  a hrsi -grade  read-  : 
I mg  program.  In  addition.  i 
[ there  is  a common  time  lor  i 
I students  to  pursue  aeiivuics  I 
I especially  suited  to  their  needs  ' 
I and/or  interests.  ! 


Front  entrance 

At  the  heart  of  the  building 
lb  the  media  comer,  which  has 
access  to  a courtyard  thai 
includes  an  outdoor  classroom 
with  seating  and  "stage"  area 
Gym/caleicria  and  music 
spaces  arc  at  the  front  of  the 
building  lor  after-hours  use  by 
community  groups  and  dis- 
trict teams.  ■ 
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Floor  plan 
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I Art  room  Special  education  cussroom 
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!vJKV  CwN^-.1  RUl  MON 


■ Phoenix  Capitol  I 
I Phoenix,  Arizona 

The  Orcutt/Winslow  P 


The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership  , 

1 liO  N.  Second  Sireoi  j 

f^Hoenix.  M 8!jOO*i 

Paul  Winslow 
(602)  ?57- 1764 

Design  team  | 

^aul  Winslow,  FAiA  ' 

i^ortner-in^Chafqe 

Chuck  Hill.  AIA  i 

Usoc/crc/Tocoj  n^>j(Jcr  I 

Client 

Phoenix  riementat\^  School  Distrid 
(602)257«3755  i 

r.iaOc  sfw . 1 

K-6 

Current  buiUmg  capacity 
hi!) 

Current  building  area 
66, 1 40  square  teet 

Total  pfoicct  costs  ; 

55.8  nvlliof^  ! 

Cost  per  suudie  loot  ! 

S38  ! 

' .pace  per  student 
: 70  square  teet 

ost  pcM  stb  jeni  , 

51176?  ' 

Lonnpieiion  .jjte 
Mav  10'.^7 


When  Phoenix  C:»pi- 
U)1  lik’mL’ni.iry 
school  clot  ided  to 
build  i\  new  Ueility,  u h.icl 
more  10  consider  than  us  etlu* 
cational  program  After  more 
than  (?0  years  on  the  same  sue. 
the  school  had  become  a stabi- 
lizing loree  m ibis  timer  city 
neighborhood. 

Accustomed  to  walking 
(heir  children  lo  and  Irom 
school,  parents  often  stayed  to 
socialize  vviih  neighbors  I3y 
designing  a new  campus  that 
met  the  needs  o(  both  the  mu* 
dents  and  the  neighborhood, 
the  disirui  successfully  kepi  a 
i.omnuiniiy  and  a iradiuon 
intact 

Because  ol  (he  scH:inl  signiln 
lance.  the  counvard  bccaine 
the  local  point  lor  the  campus 
An  outdoor.  co\'ercd  play  area 
tipens  on  to  the  counyard  with 
a siaieiurc  high  enough  to 
accommodate  a game  ol 
ba'^kclhall  ( >n  die  opposite  side 
ol  the  play  aica,  the 
caictorui/niuhipui  pose  iuulding 
Icalures  large  roll-up  doors  to 
laciliiaic  use  of  the  outdoor  area 
lor  caleiona  seating  or  as  an 
expansion  ol  program  space 
Rducational  structures 
suriound  the  entry  court  and 
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School 


jementary 


irtnership 


ENTKY  COUmVAM) 


Inooor/outdook  dining  anca 

provide  a barrier  to  traffic 
that  runs  along  the  perimcicr 
ol  the  campus  racing  inward 


t 


on  the  campus,  classroom 
clusieis  pros'ide  for  small 
student  groupings  around 
iiucnor  multiuse  common 
areas  Virtually  all  of  the 
interior  walls  of  the  class- 
rooms retract  for  maximum 
next  bi  Illy 

At  the  center  of  the  acade- 
mic area  on  campus  is  the 
media  center  At  the  top  of 
this  building  IS  an  open  struc- 
ture dome — painted  a soft 
yellow  to  blend  wnih  the 
manv  mm  colors  of  the  cam- 
pus— that  pays  homage  to  the 
school's  namesake  and  neigh- 
bor. ilie  Arizona  state  capiiol 
building.  B 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Rf \v.vA''.  NS/Ar*Dir  cfNiS 


Roberts  Elementary  School 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Ashley  McGraw  Architects 


Ashley  McGraw  Architects 

vOO  S '!  ^ireet 

» r ’ ^ 4 ' ^ ^ j ^ 

.dPufa  KU:r^- 

:ai  • 

Design  team 

Oavid  C A^^r.ie/  AlA 
rdv.'dfd  L (.‘rCfa.v  A A 

yy.'-\K  !k>o'e-'  .rec- 
‘''•A 

•'■j.ei'A'  ' i'tui 

RA 

■/'^crco  C/c<.'n  AlA 
de'/er-  rT' 

-c/ec:  'l'J''- 
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Robcns  Elementary  j 

"^(.hoo!.  located  m Syra- 
I disc,  was  built  in  1926 

I as  a neighborhood  school.  As 
the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood grew,  the  school  could 
1 not  accommodate  increasing 
enrollmcni.  creating  the  need 
tor  an  addition  and  subsian- 
iial  renovation  Ashley 
McGraw  Architects  worked 
closelv  with  the  school  dis- 
tnci,  the  city,  and  the  build- 
ing committee  to  develop  a 
■ program  and  design  strategy 
to  enhance  Roberts  SchooEs 
; learning  environment, 
i The  pnmary  goal  was  to 
! provide  a sense  of  place  wuhin 
■ the  school  A iwo-siory  skylit 
I commons,  used  also  as  an 
! alternative  instructional  space, 

! is  the  focal  point  of  the  pro- 
j ject  The  commoas  connects 
I the  new  mam  entry  and  over- 
‘ all  building  circulation  with 
the  media  center,  computer 
room,  and  an  room  on  the 
I first  floor  and  the  new  class- 
rooms on  the  second  floor  i 
All  existing  classrooms  were 
I completely  renovated,  includ- 
ing re  finishing  wood  floors, 
i replacing  windows  and  light- 
j mg.  and  adding  classroom 
1 storage  The  enure  facility  is  1 
! handicapped  accessible. 

' Updates  include  all  new  fin- 
j ishes,  insulated  extenor  walls, 


Commons 

a new  roof,  and  new  electrical 
and  mechanical  systems.  Oth- 
er renovations  include  a cafe- 
teria and  new  serving  kitchen, 
a refurbished  gymnasium  with 
a new  stage  for  performances, 
administrative  olficcs.  reorga- 
nized car  and  bus  access, 
expanded  parking,  and  new 
playground  and  play  fields.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

ReNOVAI  lONb/AOOlTiONS 


Jackie  Robinson  (PS  #15) 
Queens,  New  York 

Anderson  LaRocca  Anderson 


Anderson  LaRocca  Anderson 

22  Purchase  Street 
Rye.  NY  10580 

Allan  Anderson,  AIA 
(914)  967'3494 

Design  team 

Steve  LaRocca.  AlA 
Partnenn-Charge 

Barbara  Anderson,  AIA 
Allan  Anderson,  AiA 
Design  Panners 

Peter  Spagnuolo 
Projea  Architea 

Werner  Teitjen 

MechonicoJ/Electncal  Engineer 

Thune  Associates 
Structural  Engineer 

Eberlin  and  Eberlm 
Civil  Engineers 


New  York  Oty  School 
Construction  Author'ty 
(718)  472-8000 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
460 

Current  building  area 

49.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

52.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S8.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5265 

Completion  date 
January  1996 


The  Jackie  Robinson 
School,  located  in  the 
Springfield  Gardens  sec- 
tion of  Queens.  N.Y.,  serves 
460  students  in  grades 
kindergaiten  through  six. 

The  original  building  is  a 
ihrecstory,  31 ,400-squarc* 
foot  structure  clad  in  brick 
with  stonework  along  its 
front  facade.  It  is  a building 
formulated  for  the  “ceils  and 
bells"  approach  to  education, 
with  little  or  no  attention 
paid  to  the  world  of  a child's 
impressions  or  to  the  ci  ntexi 
of  a neighborhood. 

The  construction  program 
required  a new  lobby,  gym- 
nasium, and  audiiorium. 
along  with  support  spaces 
such  as  toilets,  offices,  and 
circulation,  including  an  ele- 
vator to  provide  complete 
accessibility  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  underlying  task 
was  to  provide  a sense  of 
place  and  to  bridge.  Iirerally. 
the  old  with  the  new 
Visitors  enter  the  new 
addition  via  an  approach 
along  the  existing  park  The 
lobby  IS  a bold  and  dramatic 
two-story  space  set  between 
the  existing  building  and  the 
new  wing  On  ihc  ground 
lloor.  the  lobby  sers'cs  as  a 
grand  entrance  providing  for- 
mal access  to  the  auditorium 
and  the  existing  building, 
including  the  elevator  and 


■B 

stairs  to  the  upper  levels.  A 
connector  bridge  above  spans 
ihe  lobby  and  makes  for  an 
adventurous  excursion  from 
classrooms  to  the  gym.  The 
space  is  filled  with  playful 
forms,  evocative  of  the  wan- 
derings of  a child's  imagina- 
tion with  squares,  circles, 
upside-down  stairs,  docks  as 
eyes,  and  flying  bridges. 

Rich,  vibrant  colors  funh-  r 
enhance  the  space,  highlight- 
ed wuh  natural  light  from 
high  above. 

The  auditorium  seats  300 
and  is  staic-of-ihe-ari  for 
New  York  City  primary 
schools.  The  design  is  a 
rhythmic  performance  of 


AUDITOItIUM  LOMY 

lively  colors  and  geometric 
forms  that  serve  as  an  inte- 
gral framework  for  enhanced 
acoustics,  sight  lines,  and 
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lighiing.  Recesses  along  the 
perimeter  walls  proudly  dis- 
play students’  original  ceram- 
ic tile  artworks  depicting 
^ les  written  by  Pulitzer 
' winning  author  Maya 
dou.  Adding  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a performance 
IS  a pair  of  gabled  colonnades 
that  define  the  seating  area 
and  bring  an  element  of  stage 
setting  into  the  audience. 

The  gym  is  fully  equipped 
lor  children  of  this  age 
group,  and  includes  set-ups 
for  basketball  and  volleyball. 


I 


Auditorium  lomy 

The  space  is  filled  with  nat- 
ural light  from  above  on 
three  sides.  Windows  are 
framed  by  brick  and  stone 
gables  constru<^'-'d  ic  ’ 
floating  in  a field  of  transpar- 
ent gla*^'  Th^ 

phere  is  light,  and  the  mood 
joyful. 

The  exterior  is  clad  in 
brick  and  adorned  with  stone 
bands,  cornices,  and  trim, 
including  various  shapes  that 
recall  ihc  scale  and  imagery 
of  the  surrounding  homes. 
Overall,  the  architecture  of 


the  new  addition  is  a tribute 
to  traditional  proportion  and 
form  interpreted  m a coniem- 
porar\’  style.  The  result  is  a 
building  that  is  relevant  to 
both  students  and  communi- 
ty. a building  that  can  be 
viewed  with  pride  and  that 
stimulates  inspiration. 

A quote  from  an  anicle  pub- 
lished by  the  client  sums  up 
the  enure  project.  The  quote 
beckons  people  to  “Enter  an 
architectural  fantasyland!”  H 
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Interior  Design 


i Roosevelt  Elementaiy  School 
I River  Edge,  New  Jersey 

I DiCara  Malasits  and  Rosenberg  Architects 


DiCara  Malasits  and  Rosenberg 
Architects 

99  Essex  Street 
Maywood,  NJ  07607 

Lloyd  A.  Rosenberg,  A\^ 

(201)  368*1616 

Dtsign  team 

Joseph  A.  DiCara,  AiA 
Designer/ Principal 

Gregg  Slopa 
Produaion 

Client 

River  Edge  Board  of  Education 
(201)  261*3408 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
24 

Current  building  area 

1 .247  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovoi.on 

1.247  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 

51  50,000 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S120 

Space  per  student 

52  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S6.250 

Completion  dale 
September  1995 


Floor  plan 
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The  unique  Science 

Discovery  Classroom 
designed  for  the 
Roosevelt  Elementary'  School 
in  River  Edge,  N J.,  involved 
renovating  an  unused 
siorage/locker  room  in  the 
baseniem  of  the  school. 

DiCara  Malasits  and  Rosen- 
berg Architects  used  the 
available  1 .200  square  feel  of 
space  to  create  an  interactive 
learning  center  that  encour- 
ages hands-on  science  explo- 
ration. This  room,  the  first  of 
us  kind  developed  for  elemen- 
tary-level students,  provided 
the  impetus  for  River  Edge  to 
forge  ahead  into  lechnolog)' 
that  is  representative  of  the 
2lsi  century. 

The  project  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  distnci's 
effon  to  enhance  its  curncu- 
lum  and  facilities.  The  room 
features  computer  stations,  a 
raised  amphitheater  for  multi- 
media  presentations,  a com- 
puterized weather  station,  and 
a seven-fool  icrranum  where 
students  will  develop  a wet- 
lands environment. 

Presenting  students  with 
an  exciting  atmosphere  that 
IS  interesting  and  inviimg. 
both  aesthetically  and  edu- 
cationally, the  classroom 


Discoviry  room  octail 

accomplishes  the  school  dis- 
trict s goal  of  relating  sci- 
ence to  everyday  life.  For 
example,  mechanical  sys- 
tems in  the  ceiling  arc 
exposed  to  demonstrate  how 
the  building  is  healed  and 


cooled. 

The  vividly  decorated 
room  IS  visually  stimulating 
and  technologically 
advanced,  which  helps  the 
teachers  create  a state-of- 
the-art  curriculum.  ■ 


Story  area 


Dikovery  room 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Schuylkill  Valley  Elementary 
Leesport,  Pennsylvania 

BASCO  Associates 


BASCO  Associates 

445  W.  Philadelphia  Street 
York.  PA  17404 

Harr/  R.  Rutledge.  AIA.  RIBA 
(717)  852-1400 

Design  team 

Harr^'  R.  Rutledge,  AlA 
Pnnapal 

Andy  L KilSinger.  AIA 
Afchitea 

Michael  Miner.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

James  Sanford,  PE 
Elearical  Engineer 

Frank  Miklavac  PE 
Structural  Engineer 

Reynolds  CM 
Construef/on  Manager 

Ciient 

Schuylkill  Valley  School  Distria 
(610)  926-1706 

Craig  Strunk  Dir , Buildings  & Grounds 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Cunent  building  capacity 
1.075 

Current  building  area 
1 1 2,000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S8.1  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S72 

Space  per  student 
104  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$7,520 

Completion  date 
September  1995 


Floor  pun 


The  neyv  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley Elementary  School 
rises  among  the  rolling 
hills  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
The  school  sus  inside  a 62- 
acre  campus  that  also  includes 
a high  schooL  an  intermediate 
school,  parking,  playgrounds, 
and  athletic  fields.  An 
entrance  courtyard  greets  stu- 
dents as  they  leave  the  bus 
drop-off  and  leads  to  the 
octagonal  entrance  lobby. 

Although  it  is  large  by  ele- 
mentar)^  school  standards,  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  Elemeniar)’ 
School  is  designed  to  give 
youngsters  a sense  of  place  by 
grouping  grade  levels  in  sepa- 
rate usings  around  a commons. 
With  two  grade  levels  per 
yving,  students  gam  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  each  other  and 
become  more  comfortable 
wuhin  one  of  three  wings  that 
make  up  the  large  stmeture. 
The  "schools-within-a-school" 
concept  has  been  very  popular 
yvith  parents,  teachers,  and 
students. 

A common  wing  serv'es  all 
grade  levels  with  a cafeteria,  a 
multipurpose  room,  a library 
adjacent  to  the  commons,  and 
designated  study  areas  for 
music,  art,  and  computers.  ■ 


COMPtiTUROOM 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Fanning/Howey  Associates 

222  Lakeview  Ave.,  Suite  148 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  35401 
(561)697-3660 

Design  team 

Raymond  L.  Manning,  AIA 
Pnncipal'in-Charge 

Ren6  Terciila.  A)A 
Profea  Architect/Designer 

Client 

The  School  Board  of  SL  Lucie  County 
(561)466-5021 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
896 

Current  building  area 
101,252  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S6.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S65 

Space  per  student 
1 1 3 square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
57,384 

Completion  date 
May  1995 


Floor  pun 


I St.  Lucie  Elementaiy  School 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida 

Fanning/Howey  Associates 


OVillAU  EXTEKIOft,  MAW  EKTRV 


Facing  the  need  (or  func- 
tional and  basic  infra- 
structure upgrades  at  St. 
Lucie  Elementary  School,  the 
School  Board  of  St.  Lucie 
County  contracted 
Fanning/Howey  Associates. 
Inc.  to  complete  an  assessment 
of  the  condition  of  existing 
facilities  and  to  define  educa- 
tional program  deficiencies 
auribuiahle  lo  ihc  faciliiy. 

This  facility  was  ongmaliy 
designed  in  the  1950s  as  a 
junior  high  school  in  a rather 
inexpensive  manner  but  subse- 
quently evolved  into  being 
used  as  an  elemcniar)'  school. 
After  extensive  studies  on  the 
condition  of  the  structure  and 
its  systems,  an  evaluation  of 
the  educational  program  avail- 
able lo  educators  and  siudenis 
based  on  ihe  existing  facility 
was  conducted.  This  pan  of 
the  study  was  quickly  conclud- 
ed due  to  the  immense  impact 
on  educational  opportunities 
because  of  the  inadequate  size 


and  type  of  spaces  available. 

Objective  and  realistic  esti- 
mates showed  that  addition 
and  renovation  costs  would 
approximate  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  new  constmction.  Giv- 
en the  overall  shorter  life 


expectancy  of  such  modifica- 
tions, the  higher  initial  cost  of 
replacement  was  deemed  a 
wiser  use  of  funds.  The  school 
district,  however,  still  faced  a 
shortage  of  assigned  funding 
due  to  the  unexpected  increase 
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The  outdoor  walkways  tNciuoi  an  ENaosco,  canomed  work  akea  for  Kjnoercarten  classroom 

the  ART  ROOM. 

in  scope.  To  afford  replace-  Given  ihe  logistics  of  abating  The  design  solution  features  their  structural/mechamcal 

meni,  the  895-siudeni  facility  and  demolishing  an  existing  1 a series  of  independent  build-  elements  where  kept  consis- 

of  approximately  101 ,000  facility  before  a new  one  could  j mgs  that  enclose  a central  tent.  Kindergarten.  primar>', 

square  feet  and  demolition/  be  built,  the  design  solution  courtyard.  In  order  to  maxi-  and  intermediate  grade  level 

abatement  of  the  existing  facili-  was  focused  on  function,  cffcc-  mize  savings  and  aid  in  the  classroom  buildings  include 

ty  was  to  be  completed  for  tive  use  of  funds,  and  rapid  rapid  development  of  con-  c.xccpuonal  student  education 

under  $65  per  square  fool.  construction  methods.  struciion,  most  buildings  and  spaces  and  are  each  assigned 


an  individual  pnmar)' color 
This  simple  assignment  of 
color  provides  an  inexpensive 
improvement  ol”  aesthetics, 
while  helping  the  eiemeniar\' 
student  develop  familiarity 
with  differing  campus  areas 

Classroom  buildings  consist 
of  double-loaded  educational 
spaces  divided  by  internal 
air-conditioned  corndors. 
Coupled  with  the  overall 
courtyard  layout,  greater  con- 
trol of  children  and  outside 
visitors  is  achieved. 

Main  shared  student  areas 
such  as  food  service,  music, 
and  media  incorporate  all 
assigned  pnmary  colors  and 
arc  accessed  directly  Irom  the 
courtyard.  This  provides 
shorter  travel  distances  lor 
students  from  most  areas.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  tnc 

3750  Priority  Way  S.  Drive  #110 
Indianapolis.  IN  ^6240 
(317)  848-0966 

Design  team 

Daniel  R.  Mader,  AIA 
Pnnapol-in-Chorge 

Charles  R.  Tyler.  AIA 
flro/ecf  Manager 

Cheryl  C.  Whmenbarger,  AIA 
Projea  Architect 

Mark  D.  Murphy 
Projea  Coordinator 

David  D.  Trash.  PE 
Struauroi  Engineer 

Ronald  i.  Hunt 
Mechanical  Designer 

Alvaro  Viilalta,  EIT 
Electrical  Designer 

James  K Perkins,  ASIA 
Landscape  Architea 

Nancy  J.  Chnstoph,  ASIA 
S/te 

Client 

Community  Schools  of  Frankfort 
(765)  654-5585 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaci^ 

650 

Current  building  area 
31.549  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Sill 

Space  per  student 
125  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  3.876 

Completion  date 
Novernber  1996 


! Suncrest  Elementaiy  School 
Frankfort,  Indiana 


Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 


This  81,549'Square-foot 
facility  was  constructed 
in  response  to  the 
immediate  problem  of  deterio- 
rating elementary'  faciiuies  in 
the  city  of  Frankfort.  Feasibil- 
ity studies  had  been  done  on 
both  of  the  existing  clemen- 
j tary  schools,  and  u was  dcier- 
I mined  there  was  no  way  to 
sulficicnily  incorporate  tech- 
nology into  them. 

Designed  for  650  students 
m grades  K-5,  Suncrest  Ele- 
mentary School  replaces  Lin- 
coln and  Woodside 
elementary  schools.  To  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  two 
schools,  a limestone  eagle 
from  Lincoln  Elementary 
School  and  a cornerstone  from 
Woodsidc  Elementary'  School 
are  incorporaiecl  m the  main 
corndor  of  Suncrest. 

Housing  grades  K-5,  Sun- 
crest  is  structured  so  there  is 
separation  of  activity  spaces 
from  the  academic/quiei  class- 
I room  spaces,  allowing  for  con- 
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TmCAL  CLASSROOM 

current  instruction  m both 
areas. 

The  facility  is  composed  of 
four  wings,  with  double- 
loaded  corridors  in  three  of 
the  wings  for  academic 
instruction.  The  grade  levels 
are  paired  within  the  wings  to 


allov^  for  team  teaching 
between  grades,  and  small- 
group  instruction  rooms  are 
located  at  the  end  of  each 
wing  allowing  for  instruction 
of  15  to  20  students  or  for 
independent  study. 

The  entire  building  is  equip 


mm, 


Entry  to  the  ubary/media  aNTER.  The  limestone  eacu  was  rescued 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  ELEMENTARY  RINLOING. 


ped  for  computer  technology, 
with  each  small-group  instruc- 
tion space  ha\nng  data  outlets 
for  additional  computers. 

The  fourth  wing  houses  the 
gymnasium  and  the  cafeteria, 
while  the  core  of  the  building  | 
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is  composed  of  the  media 
center — which  is  the  heart  of 
the  building — and  the  art, 
computer,  and  music  rooms. 

A community  project  room 
is  located  immediately  past  the 
building’s  front  entrance. 

These  areas  are  easily  accessed 
from  the  other  three  wings 
since  these  spaces  are  utilized 
for  instruction  by  all  grade  lev- 
els. This  central  space  can  be 
closed  from  the  remainder  of 
the  building  for  evening  use 
by  the  community.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

MKC  Associates,  Inc 

380  N.  Mam  Street,  Suite  500 
Mansfield  OH  44902 
Timothy  W.  Leist 
(419)  525*1102 

Design  team 

Timothy  W,  Leist 
Prinapol-in-Chorge 

Todd  R.  Wrobleski 
Projea  Architea 

Dan  W.  Yard 
Structural  Erjgir)eer 

Russell  Betz 
MechanKol  fngmeer 

Cratg  C.  Chnstie 
Electrical  Engineer 

Wendy  J.  Mullins 
Interior  Designer 

Richard  J.  Dye 
Construction  Coordinator 

Client 

South  Central  Local  School  Oistna 
(419)  752-3015 

Grade  span 
K-8 

Current  building  capacity 
800 

Current  building  area 
76.905  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
$6.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$0} 

Space  per  student 
97  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$7,819 

Completion  date 
August  1997 
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South  Central  Elementaiy/Junior  High  School 
Greenwich,  Ohio 

MKC  Associates,  Inc. 


I 


Computer  lai 


In  1993,  the  South  Central 
School  Distnct  was  notified 
by  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  to  begin  planning  a 
new  school.  The  new  building 
would  replace  three  deteriorat- 
ing elementary  schools  and 
consolidate  all  of  the  distnct’s 
facilities  at  one  site  that  would 
be  shared  with  the  existing 
high  school.  The  state  of  Ohio 
funded  73  percent  of  the  cost, 
v/ith  the  district  providing  the 
remainder  through  the  passage 
of  a bond  issue. 

Program  requirements 
called  for  a design  that  utilizes 
three  separate  classroom 
wings.  Individual  wings  for 
grades  K-2,  3«5, 6-8  provide 
for  the  proper  mix  of  the  dif- 
ferent age  groups.  The  media 
center,  computer  lab,  and 
fiber-optic  distance  learning 
center  are  located  at  the  hub 
of  these  three  wings.  The 
sixth-  through  eighth-grade 
wing  has  a separate  entrance, 
while  K through  second-grade 
and  third-  ihrough  fifth -grade 
share  their  own  entrance.  The 
administrative  offices  are 
located  in  shared  space 
between  the  two  entrances. 

The  music  depanment.  gym- 
nasium, and  cafetonum  are 
located  at  the  southern  por- 
tion of  tji^e  building.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  conve- 
nient for  that  portion  of  the 
building  to  be  used  by  the 


community. 

The  various  wings  are  color- 
coded  within  the  building. 
Creative  tile  patterns  with  key 
colors  arc  utilized  throughout 
the  structure  to  designate  the 


grade  levels.  Common  areas 
such  as  the  lobby  and  cafetori- 
um  use  colors  from  ^11  the 
wings  and  school  colors  in  a 
creative  six-color  pattern. 

An  innovative  feature  of 
this  building  is  its  mcchan 
ical  system.  The  entire  build- 
ing uses  an  electric  geothermal 
system  to  satisfy  the  design 
requirements  for  the  proper 
heating  and  cooling  of  the 
facility  A hcat-rccovery 
system  and  computerized 
energy'-managemem  system 
complete  the  mechanical 
systems.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Sporting  Hili  Elennentary  School 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Ttie  Ray  Group  Inc 


The  Ray  Croup  fnc 

1 27  E.  Orange  Street 
Lancaster.  PA  17602 

Rena  C.  Grimmer 
(717)  392-6502 

Disign  team 

Michael  R.  Patton,  AIA 
Projea  Director 

Bonnie  M.  Sowers,  AiA 
Project  Morioger 

Donald  D.  Searie,  AiA 
Projea  Archnea 

Richard  H.  Krumnne 
Project  Designer 

CUent 

Cumberland  Valley  School  Distnct 
(717)  697-8261 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
700 

Current  building  area 
80,240  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S8.4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SI05 

Space  per  student 
1 1 5 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2,021 

Completion  date 
Oacber  1996 


The  Cumberland  Valley 
School  Disinci  contin- 
ued its  capital  expan- 
Sion  and  improvement  plan 
with  ihe  destruction  of  an 
existing  facility  following  the 
construction  of  this  new  ele- 
mentary school  within  several 
feel  of  the  original  building. 
The  new  school  had  to  be 
extremely  compact  to  permit 
joint  use  of  the  small  site  until 
the  final  demolition.  The  two- 
story  building  contains  a core 
of  common  spaces  flanked  by 
a nng  of  classrooms  that  can 
accommodate  shifts  in  grade 
structure  facilitated  by  mutual 
adjacency.  The  importance  of 
multiple  use  and  adaptation 
of  space  led  to  a district  inno- 
vation: the  creation  of  a two- 
sided  stage  that  functions 
from  both  sides,  accommodat- 
ing different  size  audiences  as 
well  as  functioning  as  a class- 
room. 

Simple,  ovcrscalcd  decora- 
tive objects  and  forms  provide 
character  to  this  building, 
which  can  be  best  appreciated 
cither  from  an  adjacent  high- 
speed interstate  or  from  a pub- 
lic park  and  pool  that  border 
the  project  sue.  Elongated  ver- 
tical fenestration  and  a large, 
single- vaulted  entry  clerestory 
frame  are  illusions  to  create  an 
exterior  envelope  that  denies 
the  inherent  compactness  of 
the  building.  Simple  inienor 


Loftiv 

colors  highlight  the  profusion 
of  temporary  student  artwork 
on  disphiy  in  the  circulation 
“gallencs,"  which  culminate  in 
the  stair  towers.  The  towers 
take  on  a dramatic  impact  by  a 
singular  reinforcement  of  the 
school’s  color  (red).  Similarly, 
the  Sporting  Elill  “Bulldogs  ' 
arc  boldly  evident  throughout 
this  facility,  where  major  edu- 
cational objectives  and  doc- 
trine will  be  given  new 
opportunity  for  growth.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 


Thousand  Oaks  Elementary  School 
Berkeley,  California 

Muller  & Caulfield  Architects 


Muller  & Caulfield  Architects 

339  15lh  Street,  Suite  300 
Oakland,  CA  9461 2 

Rosemaiy  Muller.  FAIA 
(510)  832-8560 

Dtsign  team 

Rosemaiy  Muller,  FAIA 
Principal 

Pat  McDennon 
David  Rulon 
Project  ArcNteas 

Moran  Engineering 
Civil  Engineer 

KPa 

Structural  Engineer 

SJ  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineer 

FW  Assoaates 
Electrical  Engineer 

Pattiilo  & Garrett  Assoaates 
Landscape  Architects 

Client 

Berkeley  Unified  School  Distna 
(510)  644-4594 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
390 

Current  building  area 
44.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S8.3  million 

Cost  per  square  toot 
S188 

Space  per  student 
98  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
518,444 

Completion  date 
December  1999 
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View  wlow  Ummy  Brioce,  towahos  maycrouno  kyono 


Anew  school  was  need- 
ed to  replace  an  exist- 
ing histone  landmark. 
Meetings  with  the  school 
disinci  and  community,-  as 
well  as  with  local  preserva- 
iionisis,  evolved  into  a design 
responsive  to  the  district's 
needs  and  sensitive  to  the 
neighborhood.  Computer- 
generated  3D  images  and 
real-time  “walk-throughs” 
helped  the  community  visu- 
alize the  new  school. 

Two  classroom  clusters  are 
separated  by  the  multipur- 
pose room,  library,  and 
administrative  area.  The  L- 
shaped  classrooms  create  a 
special  alcove  as  well  as  a 
protected  patio  for  outdoor 
activities.  The  library’s  cen- 
tral location,  sloped  tile  roof, 
and  special  detailing  express 
us  prominence  in  the  educa- 
tional process  The  two-story 
multipurpose  room  is  partial- 
ly recessed  below  street  grade 
to  minimize  us  prominence, 
so  it  docs  not  compete  visual- 
ly wuh  the  library. 

The  playground  and  park 


beyond  arc  shared  with  the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 
Careful  grading  of  the  gently 


sloping  sue  allows  the  library 
to  bridge  over  the  main  com- 
munity access  to  the  play- 
ground. 

The  new  design  recreates 
original  histone  elements, 
including  wood  beams,  tile 
roofs,  and  an  entire  favorite 
kinderganen  classroom. 

A design  competition  will 
let  students  and  faculty 
design  a new  school  “crest" 
to  ornament  the  front  of  the 
library.  i 
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ELEMENTARY  SCK'OOLS 

New  Construction 


Barger  + Dean  Architects,  Inc. 

.:27  Central  Ave. 

FI  Wlh 

Kenneth  G Dean 
(941)  56S-6056 

Design  team 

Kenneth  G.  Dear. 

Vice  P.esideni 

David  Wildes 
jL’niOf  Protect  Afchitea 

Client 

Manatee  County  School  Board 
(941)  741-7200 

Grade  span 
KS 

Current  building  capantv 
662 

Current  building  area 
85.764  square  Icct 

Total  protect  costs 
S6.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
580 

Space  per  student 
l SO  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
510,5% 

Completion  date 
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‘ James  Tillman  Elementary  School 
^ Palmetto,  Florida 


Barger  4 Dean  Architects,  Inc. 


This  proieci  i.s  a replace - 
mem  laeiliiy  lor  an 
exist  in 40>year*oid 
■school  The  rlevcloprnent  ol 
ihis  new  school  design  is 
rcncctcd  in  the  concern  for 
secuniy  lor  both  school  stall 
and  students  nnd  appeal  as  a 
lamily-fnendly  (.nmpus  One  ol 
the  purposes  o!  the  miiial 
mcciings  with  the  desie,n 
.irchiiccts.  school  sialT.  and 
parents  was  to  define,  in  a lew 
words,  what  they  all  wanted 
I his  School  10  be.  "a  lun  place,  ’ 
The  new  school  desu^n  has  a 
combmaium  oi  single  - and 
iwo-story  school  buildings  sur- 
rounding a central  courtyard 
due  to  a rcstncicd  building 
area  The  classroom  buildings 
were  designed  with  interior 
corridors  lor  control  ol  student 
circulation,  studem  and  siafl 
sc'cuniy,  and  indoor  air  ciuali- 
(y  The  point  of  entrv'  was  the 
local  structure  ol  the  bcdl  tow- 
er. which  assisted  in  informing 
visitors  they  must  enter 
ih rough  ihc  from  door  gates 
The  structural  system  is 
load-bcaring  masonrs'  units, 
concrete  block,  veneer  spin 
face  block,  and  stucco.  The 
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roof  system  is  stmciural  sicel 
irusscs  with  roof  purlins,  met* 
al  decking,  insulation,  and  a 
galvalum  metal  rool  panel. 

The  mechanical  system  is  a 
central  chilled -water  system 
with  distribution  to  remote 
air-handhng  equipment.  I 


Front  cnthance 


Aoministration 


Multukhiposc  room 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

i^Jf  W r,  UNM  Rill  : li>fj 


I Waynesburg  Central  Elementary  School 
' Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania 

I Hayes  Large  Architects 


Hayes  Large  Architects  j 

1 ogan  Blvd  A Fifth  Avo  i 

*'lloon<).  PA  1 G60; 

Richard  1.  Karcher.  AiA,  Rf.fP 
(8M)9A604S1  j 

Design  team  ' 

Richard  L Karchor,  AIA,  RFFP 
Partner -in 'Charge 

i CXvighl  Knouse  I!  AIA 
•Yo/erf  \Uinaarf 

Mark  A Trimbur  Ai  ^ | 

Jesigner 

client  I 

Ccntfcil  CVcenc  ':jch;:ol  OiSUtn  j 

t4  12)  627-8  ISl  j 

Grade  span  j 

K-8  j 

Current  building  capacitv  j 

l.?75  I 

Current  building  area  I 

12 1,000  square  leel  ! 

Total  projea  costs  [ 

$13.1  million  ! 

uosi  per  square  foot  . 

ilOS 

.pace  per  student  ^ 

square  Icmm 

Lost  per  student  | 

$10,290  I 

Completion  dale  | 

lanuary  1^97  j 
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Tht<^  new  element tii-s’ 

school  consnlklaies  ihc 
pi^puLiuon  ol  three 
annquatecl  selionls  imomie 
Inciluy,  enabling  the  disinci  us 
imnimizc  siaffu  ^and  uaiis- 
poriaiion  costs.  The  savings 
allowed  them  to  build  a uuie 
range  of  specialized  spaces, 
including  siate-oi-ihC'art 
rooms  loi  an  iind  iiiiisu . a 
!ihrnr\',  and  a physical  ediu  a- 
iion  area — all  of  which  ^vere 
not  included  in  any  of  the  pie- 
vious  schools 

Due  to  the  hmiieci.  steeply 
sloping  Site,  a Lhree-.siory 
siruciurc  was  designed  with 
[he  main  cmrancc  on  the  mid- 
dle level  for  easier  acecss  and 
circulation  Smaller  scale, 
gabled  luims  and  a sloped 
roof  were  used  to  further  dis- 
guise vvhai  could  become  an 
intpoMiig  third  level.  The  linal 
design  spares  the  existing  ball 
licldsand  shares  parking  areas 
w iih  tlic  high  school 
Each  wing  0 1 eight  class- 
rooms hiHises  one  grade  level 
providing cfficic'ncy  and  con- 
venient use  of  shared 
resources.  To  nnniniizc  the 
impact  of  a ihrce-sioiy  siriic- 
lurc  on  inicrna!  iralfic,  all 
support  and  commoivuse 
areas  are  located  on  the  middle 
level  so  students  and  teachers 
onl)  need  to  travel  one  flight  of 
steps  to  access  most  scr^Mces.  El 


ArUNOANT  lighting  for  heading  is  PHOVtOEO  iv  LARGE  WINDOWS  AND  MOITI- 
UVEL  LIGHT  FIXTUNES  IN  THE  UMtATf/MATElUALS  CtHWL 


The  cafeteria  and  gymnasium  share  a public  lobby  that  is  separate  from 

I THE  OTHER  5CKOO.'.  ENTRAKCGS. 


The  kindergarten  corrmons  has  rrs  own  entry  and  drop-off  area. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


URS  Greiner,  Inc. 

546  S.  Mcndian,  Svjite  714 
Indianapolis.  IN  46225 

Richard  W.  Bay,  AiA 
(317)  636-7469 

Design  team 

Richard  W Bay,  AIA 
Projea  Moncger 

Mark  R.  Bay.  AIA 
pfOfea  Architea 

Kevin  0 Han/ev 
PrGjea  Team 

Client 

Greenwood  Corr.munity  School  Corp 
(3 1 7)  889-4060 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Currenl  building  capacity 
540 

Current  building  area 
88.600  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 
S8  4 million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S95 

Space  per  student 
t64  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  5.600 

Completion  dale 
;uly  1996 
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Westwood  Elementaty  School 
Greenwood,  Indiana 


URS  Greiner,  inc 


Westwood  Elementary 
School,  located  m 
Gieenwood.  (nd..  is 
a new  K-5  elementary  school 
with  a design  that  was  generat- 
ed from  staff  and  community 
input  throughout  the  planning 
process.  Traditional  double- 
loaded  corndor  wings  were 
chosen  for  the  orgamiaiion  of 
the  classrooms  to  allow  for 
future  expansion  and  to  be  in 
characier  wuh  ihe  communiiy  s 
existing  clemcniary  schools. 

The  ihree  classroom  wings  arc 
struciured  along  a mam  corn- 
dor  that  allows  access  to  a cen- 
ter core  of  support  spaces,  such 
as  an.  music,  computer 
instruction,  special  education, 
and  a multipurpose  room.  The 
multipurpose  room,  centered 
within  the  building,  provides 
before-school,  after-school  and 
community-use  access.  The 
center  core  is  then  anchored  on 
ihc  other  side  by  the  adminis- 
tration. media  center,  gymnasi- 
um. and  cafeicna/kuchen  areas. 

Well-defined  circulation  pat- 
terns lor  younger  children  were 
achieved  wuh  color,  volume, 
and  natural  light.  The  class- 
room wing  corndors  arc  high- 
lighted by  letter  (A,  B.  C). 
symbol  (mangle,  square,  cir- 
cle). and  color  (green,  blue, 
red)  The  mam  corndor  is 
defined  by  naiural  lighting  pro- 


Media centex/story  time 
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vided  by  clerestory  and  alcove 
gat henng  spots.  Iniermcdiaic 
cross  corndors  are  directional 
through  the  use  of  sloping  ceil- 
ings detailed  wuh  colored  gnd 
:ind  ceiling  tiles. 

The  typical  classroom  is 
really  ihe  hcan  of  the  school's 
design  Each  room  is  orga- 
nized in  a quadrant  of  func- 
tions. One  quadrant  is 
organized  wuh  student  cubicle 
sioragc  units  behind  a free- 
standing  wall  that  contains  a 
sink  and  casework  Diagonally 
opposiic  ihis  IS  ihe  computer 
comer,  which  creates  si.v  com,- 
puter  siations  and  small-group 
learning  area  separated  again 
by  a free-sianding  wall  wuh 
casework  The  third  qundr.Tnt 
corner  is  dcdicaied  to  teacher 
desk,  file,  and  phone.  The 
remaining  corner  is  definable 
by  two  large  exienor  window's 
ihai  wash  the  area  wuh  natur- 
al light  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

SHW  Croup,  Inc. 

4101  McEwen.  Suiie  iOO 
Dallas,  TX  75244 

CafY  Keep 
(972)701-0700 

Design  team 

CaiY  Keep 
Officenn-Charge 

Bill  Wadlev 
Designer 

Kvle  Bacon 
Project  Monoger 

Matt  Brovin 
Project  Architea 

Joe  Craddock 
Stmaurol  Engineer 

Jim  Estes.  MEP,  Estes,  McClure  & 

Associates 

MEP  Engineer 

Client 

Rockwall  Independent  School  Distna 
(972)  771-0605 

Grade  span 
^re-K-5 

Current  building  capacitv 
650 

Current  building  area 
65.500  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
S6.3  .Tiillion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S96 

Space  per  student 
101  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
58,323 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


Site  fun 
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Nebbie  Williams  Elementaiy  School 
Rockwall,  Texas 

SHW  Group,  Inc 


Rockwall  Independent 

School  Oisinci  was  sinv-  ; 
mg  10  develop  innova- 
tive classroom  space  for 
creative  teaching  methods 
Located  in  a disinct  that  is 
experiencing  growth.  Nebbie 
Williams  Elementaiy  School 
allowed  the  distnci  lo  incorpo- 
rate all  of  us  goals  and  desires  j 
for  an  innovative  educational 
program  into  a new  faaiiiy.  j 
As  in  most  suburban  com-  j 
munuies,  the  multipurpose 
use  of  a school  building  is 
essential.  Both  the  gymnasium 
and  dining  area  are  designed 
to  be  used  by  the  community 
either  separately  or  at  the 
same  time.  The  remainder  of 
the  building  can  be  secured, 


Exterior  dctail 


but  restroom  facilities  are 
available  at  all  times  The 
stage,  located  in  the  dining 
area,  is  ideal  for  public  meet- 
ings. and  It  also  is  located  with 
direct  access  to  the  music 
facility.  The  classroom  design 
is  unusual  in  this  facility.  The 


Commons 

wall  between  two  adjacent 
classrooms  is  irregular  in 
shape  to  provide  an  unusual 
shaped  classroom  area.  The 
irregular  shape  that  was 
devised  for  this  project  allows 
students  to  gather  m small 


groups  and  work  on  comput- 
ers or  other  similar  small 
group  projects. 

The  school  is  nestled  within 
a new  residential  community 
and  was  designed  to  reflect  the 
character  of  the  residences 
nearby  ■ 


COMMONS/ADMINtSTRATiON 


Front  elevation 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Aoditions 


j Yaiesville  Elementary  School 
I Wallingford,  Connecticut 

I Fletcher  Thompson,  inc 


Fletcher  Thompson,  Inc 

Two  Lafayette  Square 
Bridgeport.  CT  06604 

James  A Beaudm.  AlA 
(203)  366*5441 

Design  team 

James  A.  Beaudm,  AiA 
Pnnapal-in-Chorge 

Chester  A SalU.  AIA 
f^rojea  Manager 

Jotfrev  A.  Sells,  AIA 
jenior  Design  Architea 

Client 

Town  of  Wallingford 
(?03)  949-6504 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaory 
550 

Current  building  area 
74,000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
31.795  square  feel 

: otal  protect  costs 
39  9 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
il54 

Space  per  student 
135  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  8.05  4 

Completion  dale 
August  1996 


Snt  PLAN 


Yalcsvilic  Elcmcniaiy 
School  wns  part  of  a 
clismci-wide  clfori  to 
rcdismbuic  the  town’s  student 
population  and  achieve  greater 
balance  among  the  town  s ele- 
mentary schools.  The  project 
entailed  reopening  a former 
elementary'  school  that  had 
j been  closed  and  vacant  ior 
1 seven  years  As  a result  of  sig- 
nificant deterioration,  the 
j building  needed  to  be  stripped 
i to  us  shell,  which  was  then 
upgraded  through  the  replace- 
ment of  Its  roof  and  exterior 
windows/doors.  The  structure 
was  expanded  by  the  creation 
of  a new'  addition,  more  than 
doubling  the  size  of  the  ongi- 
nal  school. 

The  small  sue  was  subject  to 
I radical  changes  fhe  onginal 
j entrances  facing  a mam  road 
I were  no  longer  deemed  safe  or 
! effective  m accommodating  the 
: anticipated  number  of  cars  and 
buses  Creating  a completely 
: new  orientation  and  front  door 

; (or  the  school  became  a basis 
lor  the  new-  design  Modest  sue 
expansion  was  made  possible 
by  the  acquisition  two  adja- 
cent properties 

The  primaiy  design  chal- 
lenge was  to  integrate  the 
existing  structure  with  exten- 
sive new  construction,  and  to 
provide  a functional,  harmo- 
nious design — one  equal  lo 


MeDU  aNTH 


Cafetejua 

that  of  a totally  new  facility  | 

The  existing  building,  con-  j 

sisting  mostly  of  classroom-  . 

sized  spaces,  also  contained  a } 

gymnasium/auditonum  space,  j 

boasting  high  ceilings  and  ; 

clerestory  lighting.  This  room  | 

w'as  far  too  small  for  the  new 
gym  requirements,  but  the  ! 

architect  was  reluctant  to  lose 
the  expansive,  soaring  qualiiy 
ol  this  space,  and  determined 
with  the  owner  ihat  this  area  ; 

could  house  ihc  planned  j 

media  center.  j 

Ultimately,  the  planning  : 

solution  was  to  attach  a new  L- 
shaped  single  addition  t highly 
economical  as  compared  lo  | 

several  smaller  adduionsJ  and  j 

connect  it  at  two  points  to  the  i 


existing  L-shaped  building.  In 
ihis  way.  an  attractively  scaled 
new  courtyard  was  formed,  as 
well  as  an  opponunity  to  cre- 
ate an  efficient  and  unifying 
‘■loop"  corridor. 

Brick  cladding,  painted  met- 
al. and  precast  concrete 
accents  were  carclully  chosen 
to  unily  the  new  addition  with 
ihe  onginal  structure  The 
result  IS  a visually  seamless 
synthesis  o!  new  and  old.  The 
dramatic  cur^’cs  ol  . ne  new 
lobby  roof  profile  and  cafelcna 
glass  wall,  framed  by  the 
masoniy  screen  that  dominates 
ihe  new  mam  entry,  are  spint- 
cd  statements  as  to  the  impor- 
tant and  dynamic  nature  of 
this  totally  modem  facility.  ■ 


Emiuoit 
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K-8  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 


First  Immanuel  Lu 
Cedarburg,  Wiscor 

The  Stubenrauch  Archit( 


The  Stubenrauch  Architects,  Inc. 

708  Erie  Ave. 

Sheboygan,  Wl  5308 1 

James  A.  Sutton 
(920)  458-3526 

Design  team 

Thom  j.  Miron 
Pnnapal^in^Charge 

Koby  Scheel 
^rqea  Archnea 

Bob  Hcmeri 
Design  Archnea 

CUent 

Tirst  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church 
and  School 
(414)  377-6610 

Grade  span 
PreK-8 

Cuirent  building  capaa^/ 

400 

Current  building  area 

86.344  square  feel 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

52.344  sauare  ieet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S2.8  million 

Cost  per  sauare  ffX)t 
S82 

Space  per  student 
2 1 6 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S7.007 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


The  First  Immanuel 

Lutheran  School  pro- 
ject was  designed  to 
bndge  the  gap  spatially  and 
aesl helically  between  an  exist- 
ing older  school  facility  and  a 
church  built  five  years  ago. 

The  34.000-square-fooi  addi- 
tion eases  the  transition  and 
unifies  [he  two  buildings, 
which  were  very'  different  in 
form  and  character. 

The  two-lcve!  addition 
accommodates  12  new  class- 
rooms. a library',  computer 
lab.  teachers’  workroom,  and  a 
multipurpose  room  with  adja- 
cent kitchen.  A new  girls’ 
locker  room  was  added  and  an 
existing  area  was  renovated 
into  a boys'  locker  room. 

The  centrally  located 
library',  or  IMG.  is  a iwo-sior>' 
amum  space  wuh  clerestory 
windows  providing  natural 
light  to  the  IMC  and  to 
inienor  classrooms  that  sur- 
round It. 


Classroom 


A school  emi7,  giving  the 
school  its  own  ideniiiy,  was 
included  as  pan  ol  the  addi- 
tion. Careful  aiieniion  was 
paid  to  the  design  of  the 
school  entry'  to  ensure  the 


SlT£  PLAN 


School 


UtRAity 


church  identity  remained 
prominent. 

The  school  is  built  of 
durable,  low-mainienance 
maienals.  The  materials  used 
include  concrete  floor  slabs, 
steel  joist  and  metal  deck  con- 
siniciion,  and  interior  mason- 
ry walls.  The  exterior  brick 
and  block  were  brought  into 
the  inienor  space  at  the  IMC 
to  create  a warm  atmosphere 
and  relate  the  space  to  the 
whole  facility.  ■ 


EXItRIOR 
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K-8  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 

McClellan  Associates  Architects 

4048  E.  State  Street 
Rockford.  IL  61108 

Richard  G.  McClellan,  AlA 
(815)  227*0023 

Design  team 

Richard  G.  McClellan.  AiA 
Prinapal-in-Charge 

Brian  Blakemore 
Profea  Manager 

Jeff  Newcomb.  KjWW  Engineenng 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Ted  Meyer,  T E.  Meyer  Associates 
Structural  Engineer 

Client 

Praine  Hill  CU5D#135 
(815)  389-4694 

Grade  span 
K-8 

Current  building  capacity 
630 

Current  building  area  • 

61,000  square  feet 

Building  aiea  before 
addition/renovaiion 
37,400  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 
S3.2  million 

Cost  oer  square  foot 
S52 

Space  per  student 
97  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S5.079 

Completion  date 
Fall  1986 


SlTI  PUN 


Prairie  Hill  School 
Roscoe,  Illinois 

McClellan  Associates  Architects 


The  additions  to  and  ren- 
ovation of  this  K-8 
grade  school  were  the 
result  of  the  district’s  need  to 
pro\nde  expanded  building 
capacity  for  increasing  enroll- 
ment, technology,  and 
I changes  in  cducauona! 

I requirements. 

I Expansion  to  the  existing 
' facility  consists  of  a one-story 
■ addition  containing  seven  new 
I classrooms,  a learning  center 
I with  outdoor  courtyard, 


Enthy 


Lcarninc  ONni 

school  offices  and  faculty  cen- 
ter, a multipurpose  room  wuh 
kitchen,  special  education 
office,  and  classroom,  lobby, 
and  storage  spaces.  The  multi- 
purpose room  opens  on  to  the 


gymnasium  by  means  of  a 
panel  wall  system. 

Renovations  address  the 
existing  structure’s  life  safety 
code  deficiencies  and  the 
change  in  educational  require- 
ments. These  renovations  con- 
sist of  new  classroom  and 
corridor  finishes,  new  insulat- 
ed roofing,  and  new  mechani- 
cal. plumbing,  and  fire 
protection  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, reorganizing  the  faculty's 
spaces  allows  tor  a new,  larger 
media  center,  music  rooms,  an 
expanded  kindergarten  room, 
and  updated,  accessible 
lesiroom  facilities. 

Sue  improvements  consist 
of  an  outdoor  courtyard  space 
adjacent  to  the  learning  center, 
new  parking  lor  100  cars,  and 
separation  of  automobile  and 
bus  iralfic. 

The  school  is  constructed  of 
concrete  block  and  bnck, 
load-bearing  walls  The  metal 
entrance  canopies  and  plaster 
fascia  bands  on  the  new  por- 
tions were  also  applied  to  ihc 
existing  structure  to  tic  the 
two  together  to  provide  a har- 
monious exicnor  ■ 
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K-8  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Smiley  Glotter  Nyberg  Architects 

1021  LaSalle  Ave. 

Minneapolis.  MN  55403 

Gary'  Nyberg,  A!A.  ASlD 
(612)  332-1401 

Design  team 

Gar/  Nyberg,  AIA  ASiD 
Pnnapal/Projea  Manger 

Mark  Lenz,  AIA 
Proiea  Planner 

■inn  Wilson.  AIA 
Projea  Architea 

Randall  Bradley 
ConsTriya/on  Administrator 

Client 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
(612)  627-201C 

Grade  span 
K-8 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
85,000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S7  5 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S88 

Space  per  student 
142  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2.500 

Completion  date 
August  1995 


Sm  PLAN 


West  Central  Academy/Jenny  Lind  Elementary  School 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Smiley  Glotter  Nyberg  Architects 


Because  of  a large  increase  j 
in  elementary'  students  j 
within  the  last  few  years 
j m Minneapolis,  the  disiria 
i was  faced  with  overcrowding 
‘ of  ns  current  schools.  SGN 
I Architects  proposed  to  the 
Minneapolis  School  Disinci 
; the  idea  of  a prototype  school, 
which  would  provide  the  dis- 
met  with  multiple  new  faali-  ■ 
nes  in  a shorter  period  of  time.  I 
Representing  a collaboration 
j beuveen  the  Minneapolis 
j Public  Schools.  SGN  Archi- 
I lecis,  and  neighborhood 
I groups.  VVesi  Central  Acadc- 
; my  and  Jenny  Lind  Elemen- 
; tary'  illustrate  the  successful 
use  of  a prototype  design, 
developed  to  correspond  to 
J each  school’s  unique  urban 
I coniext. 

Cup/ilinear  elements  that 
! soften  comers  and  lessen  scale 
I reduce  the  massing  of  the 

schools  Each  school’s  color  i 

palette  also  reinforces  us  con-  | 

I text.  The  vibrant  tones  of  West  i 
Ccnlral  mirror  the  commercial  •' 
buildings  and  street  scape  and  j 
i jenny  Lind  s subdued  colors  ; 

I mesh  with  the  residential  I 

j houses  and  park  selling.  | 


Mainentiy 

The  concept  in  planning  the 
schools  was  to  create  a strong, 
malhlikc  circulation  axis,  which 
simplifies  student  travel 
throughout  the  school  while 
maximizing  comdor  obscr\'aiion 
ol  students.  A major  cross  axis 
provides  two  Ironi  doors,  elimi- 
nating a back  to  the  schools.  ■ 


LtftMKY 
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K-8  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Dahlquist  and  Lutiow 
Architects,  Ltd. 

467  N McLean  Blvd 
Elgin,  IL  60125 

Bruce  R.  Dahlquist.  AiA 
(847)  742-4065 

Design  team 

Bruce  R DahfquisL  AIA 
Principal 

Michael  Krukowski 
PfOjea  Manager 

Brian  Berg  and  Associates 
Mechanical  Engineer 

SLM  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineer 

Ruettiger  and  Tonelli 
Ow/  Engineer 

Charles  Pease  and  Associates 
StruauraJ  Engineer 

Client 

Communir^  Unit  School  Distna  500 
(847)  426-1500 

Grade  span 
K-8 

Current  Duildmg  capacity 
1.500 

Current  building  area 
1 74.600  square  feet 

Total  pfoiea  costs 
SI  5 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S86 

Space  per  student 
1 1 6 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$10,000 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


,U_ 
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Fjrst  floor  plan 


: Westfield  Community/  School 
I Algonquin,  Illinois 


Dahlquist  and  Lutzow  Architects,  Ltd. 


This  S 1 5 million  project 
was  part  of  a disinri- 
widc  S39  million  l»ond 
referendum.  Demographic- 
studies  showed  this  area  of  the 
school  disinci  m need  of  an 
clr^memary  school  of  600  siu- 
denis  and  a middle  school 
(grades  6-8)  of  900  students. 

instead  of  designing  two 
schools.  It  was  deiermined 
that  a combined  elementary/ 
middle  school  was  the  ideal 
response  lo  the  districts 
educational  philosophy  and 
the  community's  economic 
consirainis. 


Extirkw 


Medm  center 


The  building  design,  con- 
sisting of  a two-stoiy,  1 74,600- 
square-fooi  masonry^  siruciurc, 
reflects  the  philosophy  of  the 
combined  elcmeniary'/middlc 
school.  The  shape  creates  sep- 
arate elementary' and  middle 
school  courtyards. 

Educational  philosophy  and 
economics  dictated  centralized 
spaces,  iiuludmg 
■ a combined  learning  media 
center; 

M cc ruralized  office  lo  suppoii 
the  elementary  and  middle 
school,  each  having  us  own 
office  and  entrance,  but  inicr- 


!nterk)r 


nally  connected  for  communi- 
cation, 

■ shared  teachers'  lunch- 
room. encouraging  the  inter- 
action o(  all  (acuity  and  staff; 

■ team  teaching  reinforced  by 
classroom  design; 

■ large  niulli purpose  room 
used  as  the  elementary  and 
middle  school  cafeteria,  with 
an  aiiached  satellite  kitchen. 

■ the  disinci  professional 
development  center,  a muiti- 
usC'Spaee,  with  siaie-of-ihe-ari 
lechnology,  which  is  used  for 
faculty,  staff,  and  community 
training 

The  mcehnnical  system  con- 
sists ol  a central  boiler  and 
chiller  system  for  disinbuiion 
to  perimeter  baseboard  radia- 
tors along  with  vanablc  air  vol- 
ume rooftop  H\>\C  units  \^■uh 
eleeme  air  conditioning.  ■ 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

iMFERiOR  Design 


Baldwin  Middle  School 
Baldwin,  New  York 

Smith  Ottaiano  Architects,  P.C 

I ' 


Smith  Ottaiano  Architects,  PX. 

1 ] 9 Fifth  Ave 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Ralph  A.  Ottaiano.  A'A 
(212)  353-8910 

Design  team 

Ralph  A.  Ottaiano,  AiA 
Prinapal-fii'Charge 

Margaret  J.  Chambers,  AIA 
Project  Manager 

Client 

Baldwin  Union  Free  School  Oisinct 
(516)  377-9271 

Grade  span 
7-8 

Current  building  capacity 

1,000 

Current  building  area 
136,874  square  feel 

Total  proiea  costs 
$295,000 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$37 

Cost  per  student 
$175 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


TLOOR  PIAN 


The  new  library  at  Bald- 
win Middle  School  was 
designed  to  expand 
! and  update  the  facility's  capa- 
bility as  an  informaiion/teach- 
ing  center.  The  orpnal 
building  was  constructed  in 
the  mid  1950s,  and  its  onginal 
i library'  was  severely  limned  in 
us  ability  to  pro\ide  the  ser- 
\nces  now  required  for  library/ 
media  centers  in  the  informa- 
• tion  access  age. 
i Working  closely  wuh  the 
school’s  librarian  and  adminis- 
trators, the  architects  devel- 
oped a program  and  a plan 
that  is  able  to  accommodate  a 
diverse  group  of  library  users. 
The  plan  allows  the  library'  to 
keep  up  with  technological 
advances  in  media  and  infor- 
mation rctneval  while  also 
engaging  traditional  library' 
functions 

The  new  library,  carved  oui 
ol  SIX  classrooms  and  a corn- 

I 

j dor  on  the  ground  floor  ol  a 
I iwo-siory.  U-shaped  class- 
room wing,  IS  oncnicd  to  (ace 
i the  interior  courtyard  of  this 
: wing  This  sue  was  chosen  to 
! capitalize  on  us  central  loca- 
tion relative  to  other  teaching 
centers  and  its  view  of  the 
counyard,  v/hich  until  this 
renovation  was  unused  and 
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Index  area 

appeared  uninspiring  from  the  Special  attention  was  given 
surrounding  classrooms.  to  the  lighting  design,  which 

The  onginal  comdor  defines  balances  a vanety  of  illumina- 
ihe  main  axis  of  the  library.  tion  sources  and  fixtures  to 

The  libranan  is  the  hub,  placed  achieve  a lighting  scheme 

in  a central  station  to  advise  capable  of  serving  multiple 

and  supervise.  Inicnor  tasks  while  reinforcing  spatial 

columns  clad  in  bnek  add  volume 

•^ircngih  and  firmness  lo  ihe 
axis  while  borrowang  matcnals 
used  on  the  building  cxicnor. 

Sliding  glass  doors  provide 
classroom  pnvacy  wuhoui  | reference  desks,  study  car- 
compromising visual  control  ’ rcis,  and  online  resource 

or  flexibility.  I retrieval  centers.  ■ 


New  (urniiurc  componeni 
groupings  were  designed  by 
the  architects,  including 
book  stacks,  circulation  and 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 


^ Bellefonte  Area  Middle  School 
' Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania 

j L Robert  Kimball  & Associates,  Architects  and  Engineers,  Inc 


L Robert  Kimbail  & Associates, 
Architects  and  Engineers,  Inc 

2 ] W.  Washington  Street  Suite  F 
West  Chester  PA  1 9380 

A.  Stevens  Krug,  AiA  PE,  CEM 
(610)  692-2232 

Design  team 

A.  Stevens  Krug,  AIA,  PE.  CEM 
Fnnapd-in'Charge 

Michael  Bernmger,  AIA 
Projea  Manager 

David  Schrader,  AIA 
Projea  Afchitea 

Robert  Davis,  AlA,  PE,  John  C.  Haas 
Associates 

Structural  Engineer/Assaaate 
Architect 

Edward  E.  Kirkbnde.  REFP 
Educational  Architeaural  Consultant 

CUent 

Bellefonte  Area  School  District 
(814)  355-4814 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
127,850  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovaiion 
109.000 

Total  pro)ea  costs 
S 1 0,8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$67 

Space  per  student 
142  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$12,000 

Completion  date 
September  1999 


StTC  PLAN 


In  April  1996.  Kiinbal!  per- 
formed  a district-wide  fea- 
^ sibility  study  of  four 
I elemeniar>'  schools,  a middle 
school,  and  a high  school 
I The  study  provided  16 
options  for  grade  configura- 
tions from  which  Bellefonte 
Area  School  District  (BASD) 

I chose  the  options  of  K-5.  6-8. 

, and  9-12. 

i BASD  started  wath  the 

j middle  school,  which  has  the 
I biggest  overcrowding  prob- 
f lem.  There  will  be  18,850 
j square  feet  of  additions  to  the 
I existing  109.000  square  feet, 

I which  v’.nll  be  renovated  and 
[ altered.  The  total  of  ] 27,850 
I square  feet  will  house  900  stu- 
j dents.  The  construction  cost  is 
j S8.6  million.  The  building  will 
I receive  new,  energv'-cfficieni 
j heating  and  ventilation  sys- 
! terns  (geothermal),  new  elcc- 
! tncal  systems,  and  a new  roof. 

; The  middle  school  provides 

I a unique  dual  track  cducaiion- 
I al  program.  It  is  based  on  the 
I concept  that  curriculum 


should  be  integrated  so  stu- 
dents see  the  connections 
within  and  across  subject  areas 
and  are  able  to  apply  their 
knowledge  in  real-life  situa- 
tions. Grade-level  grouping  in 
the  building  design  facilitates 
the  team  leaching  approach 
j and  continuation  of  the  dual 
1 cumculum  of  Reinvesting 
I Education  for  Active  Learning 
j and  traditional  learning.  The 
! learning  media  center  is  rcor- 
I ganized  and  expanded  to  ser\'e 


as  the  hub  of  technology  and 
infonnaiion  for  the  education- 
al process.  The  support  areas 
are  arranged  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  academic  core  area  to 
allow  the  learning  media  cen- 
ter to  act  os  the  focus  of  the 
facility. 

Construction  is  scheduled 
to  allow  the  facility  to  contin- 
ue operating  during  the  school 
j year.  The  enure  project  is 
! scheduled  for  completion  m 
I September  1999.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Additions 

HMC  Croup 

1 570  The  Alameda  #350 
San  Jose.  CA  95 126 
Lee  Salin,  AIA 
(408)  977-9160 

Design  team 

Kirk  S.  McKim 
Profea  Afchnea^Mcncger 

Joseph  Flatlev 
Mark  Schoenian 
Donovan  Doioian 
Bill  Could 
Architects 

Client 

Campbell  Union  School  Cistna 
(408)  541-7214 

Grade  span 
5-8 

Current  building  cdpacitv 
1,000 

Current  building  area 

90.000  square  feet 

Building  area  belore 
addition/renovation 

90.000  square  lee! 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI  1 million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
S122 

Space  per  siuder^t 
90  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0,950 

Completion  date 
September  1997 
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Campbell  Middle  School 
Campbell,  California 

HMC  Group 


H Me:  (Sroup  assisted 
the  Campbell  Cniou 
School  District  in 
developing  educational  guide- 
lines ihai  sei  goals  for  the  j 

development  of  instructional 
programs  and  {aciiitics  dcvel-  | 
opmeni  Primarv  lo  these  i 

goals  was  the  desiie  ro  I osier  | 
learn  teaching,  lo  encourage 
the  siudenis  ^ense  o(  owner-  : 
<hip  of  (he  laciiiiv,  and  to  use 
the  concept  ol  "schools  within  j 
a school”  to  reduce  the  over-  ! 
whelming  impact  on  students  I 
attending  large  campuses  This  | 
last  concept  involves  breaking  i 
larger  campuses  up  into  small- 
er "schools  ' or  "houses."  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  independent 
schools  clustered  around  a 
central  administrative  core 
Campbell  Middle  School 
was  a large,  traditional  "finger- 
plan"  school  lacking  organiza- 
tion and  focus  Over  the  years, 
rows  ol  ciassroc^nis  developed 
in  a barracks-iike  fashion,  sur- 
rounded by  asphalt  In  addi-  j 
non.  much  ol  the  campus  was 
more  than  30  years  old.  and 
the  infrastructure  was  inca- 
pable of  accommodating  mod-  I 
cm.  computer-related  | 

educational  programs  The  1 
facility  was  incompatible  with  ! 
the  district  s goals  I 

Through  selective  demohiion 
and  rcconsiruction  of  approxi-  j 
maiely  45.000  square  feet  of  ■ 
existing  buildings  and  sue  j 

structures,  and  the  modcmiza- 
lion  and  remodeling  of  the  j 
remaining 45.000  square  feet, 
a fully  modem  90,000-square-  I 
Inoi  campus  has  been  cr  atcil 
that  meets  the  desires  ar.  i goa!b  , 
of  the  disinci’s  programs.  | 

Campbell  Middle  School  is  a 
fully  modern  campus  divaded 
into  three  distinct  "'Schools"  or 
"houses.  ’ each  consisting  of  1 2 I 


Quad  aria  lookwg  tomtaro  miou  aNTiR  aoac  towir 


Aoministration  interior 


classrooms  and  a teacher  work 
center  surrounding  their  o\sti 
independent  courtyards  These 
three  schools  form  three  sides 
of  a central  meeting  area  or 
quad  that  is  the  heart  n|  the 
campus  The  fourth  side  of  this 
quad  is  the  campus  adminis- 
tration. media  center,  and  mul- 
tipurpose facility.  This  central 
quad  seiA'es  to  connect  the 
three  schools  with  administra- 
tion, while  giving  ihc  campus  a 
central  focus. 

To  assist  ihe  in.'.inicn'T'^  wuh 
learn  leaching,  most  l lass- 
rooms  are  developed  in  pairs 
with  an  operable  \va!l  and  a 
small -group  breakout  room 
lividing  them  1 Ins  conligura 
non  allows  two  classrooms  to 


I become  one  single  larger  class- 
! room  In  addition,  each  school 
has  us  own  teacher  meeting 
' and  workroom, 
i One  area  ol  special  nonce  is 
j ihe  two-story  "house”  directly 
opposite  the  entry  of  the  can 
I pus  As  i.hc  sue  was  limited  tm 
i all  Sides  hv  existing  facilities. 

! ihc  creation  ol  a central  quad 
* was  problematic,  since  the 
campus  could  not  reorganize 
outwards  To  solve  this  prob- 
I Icm,  the  campus-needed  to 
gri'‘w  npw.'irds  The  resolnnon 
to  this  problem  resulted  in  one 
I ol  ihc  campus'  most  sinking 
; features,  a iwo-storv’  building 
. consisting  ol  12  classrooms 
nestled  into  ihc  hicrai  center 
ol  campus  ■ 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Brownsburg  Junior  High  School 
I Brownsburg,  Indiana 

i 

I Schmidt  Associates,  Inc 


Schmidt  Associates,  inc 

520  E.  Vermont  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Mary  Ellen  Wolf,  RA 
(317)  263-6226 

Design  team 

Ron  Fisher,  AIA 
Pnnapal'in-Charge 

Mary  Ellen  Wolf.  RA 
Project  Mortager 

Tanner  Underwood,  RA 
Projea  Architect 

John  Camden.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Dave  Shuck,  PE 
Electrical  Engineer 

Wes  Harrison,  PE 
Struaurol  Engineer 

Robert  Adams,  RLA 
Landscape  Architect 

Client 

Brownsburg  Community  School  Corp. 
(317)  852-5726 

Grade  span 
7-3 

Current  building  capacity 

aoo 

Current  building  area 
-82.000  square  feet 

Total  pfoiea  costs 
$ 1 9 rniilton 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5 104 

Space  per  student 
228  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$23,750 

Completion  date 
June  1997 


Brownsburg  Community 
School  Corp.  IS  among 
those  Indiana  disincis 
cxpcnencmg  substantial 
growth  m student  population. 
With  70  acres  of  undeveloped 
land,  this  distnct’s  board  com- 
missioned Schmidt  Associates 
i to  conduct  a sue  development 
! study — an  outgrowth  that 
I resulted  in  the  design  and  con- 
] struction  of  this  new  facility  . 

I Although  Brownsburg 
I Community  School  Corp.  v/as 


experiencing  growth,  us  pri- 
mary goal  was  to  design  a 
facility  that  could  accommo- 
date 1 .000  students  yet  main- 
tain a close-knit  student 
environment.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  facility  was  designed 
around  a “pod"  concept — 
dividing  the  building  into 
smaller  and  manageable,  yci 
flexible,  sections. 

With  potential  to  expand  to 
four  pods,  the  current  facility 
has  been  constructed  with 
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Thc  wreromuM  s outdoor 
SEATING  (above)  PROMOTES 
DINING  AND  SOCtALlZINC  IN  A 
BEAUnFULLY  LANDSCAPED 
ENVIRONMENT. 


M 


Ifes.  -'Si—.- 


A CENTRAL  STUDENT  COMMONS 
AREA  (left)  provides  FOR  DISPLAY 
OF  ARTWORK  AND  A GATHERING 
PLACE  FOR  STUDENTS  BEFORE  AND 
AFTIR  SCHOOL. 


only  three.  While  the  laeiliiy  is 
designed  10  hold  up  to  1 ,000 
students,  the  academic  areas 
have  been  constructed  for  only 
800.  Should  student  popula- 
tion continue  to  increase  as 
projected,  the  addition  of  the 
fourth  pod  in  a later  phase  will 
easily  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional 200  students. 

Ai  the  main  entiA',  the 
administrative  office  functions 
as  the  greeting  and  control 
point.  The  arrangement  of  the 


The  MEDIA  aNHR  ACCOMMODATES  A VARIETY  OF  TEACHING  RESOURCES, 
INaUDiNC  INSTRUaORS,  PRINT  MEDIA,  ANO  TECHNOLOGY. 


entrances  to  guidance  and  the 
general  office  separates  coun- 
selingarcas  from  (lisciphnar>' 
offices.  A central  student  com- 
mons area  provides  for  the 
display  of  fine  and  practical 
ans.  as  well  as  sen’ing  as  a 
casual  gathering  area  lor  stu- 
dents before  and  after  school 
An  adjoining  bookstore  allows 
students  to  make  conveniciu 
purchases  of  school  supplies 
Centrally  located,  the  media 
center  is  situated  between  the 


»»'  ^ 1> 
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Fully  equipped  science  laboratories  provide  students  with  the  flexibility 

TO  LEARN  AT  AN  INOMOUAL  DESK  OR  THE  LAB  AREA. 


academic  areas  and  the 
remainder  of  the  school  so  it 
Can  be  accessible  to  all  areas  of 
the  building.  Its  focus  on  tech- 
nology IS  supported  by  access 
to  the  Inicrnci,  linkages  to  all 
classrooms,  and  a computer 
room  inside  the  center  itself. 
Tall  bookshelves  line  the 
perimeter,  and  a central,  open 
table  area  provides  llcxiblc 
study  space 

The  caieioruim  is  designed 
as  a dutil  space  for  boili  meal 
srrx'icc  and  arts  performances. 
Rciraciablc  curtains  and 
acoustic  treatments  provide 
flexihiliiy  lor  a variety  of 
options.  The  new  serving  area 
IS  capable  of  providing  food 
scmcc  (or  .390  students  and 
staff  members  per  lunch 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Rf NOVA  I ions/ Add n IONS 

Gilbert  Architects 

626  N.  Charlolte  Streel 
Lancasier,  PA  17603 
(717)  291-1077 

Design  team 

Thomas  W.  Cilbea,  RA 
Pnnapa! 

Robert  C.  Khnedmsi  Jr.,  ?A 
Studio  Direaor 

Client 

Cornvvalkcbanon  School  OiSlrtd 
(717)  272-2051 

Grade  span 
G-8 

Current  building  capaatv 
1,547 

Current  building  area 
191,079  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
149,849  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI 2.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$66 

Space  per  student 
1 24  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
58,135 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


Cedar  Crest  Middle  School 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 


Gilbert  Architects 


Cedar  Crest  Midcilc 

School  in  the  Cornwall- 
Lebanon  School  Dis- 
mci,  operaiinc’  at  inaximurm 
capacity,  was  in  senous  need 
of  expansion  and  upgrades  to 
accommodate  a projected 
increase  in  enrollment.  In 
addition,  the  new  educational 
j program  was  nm  supported  by 
j the  existing  layout  of  the 
I building.  Core  spaces — such 
i as  the  media  center,  located  at 
the  center  of  the  building — 
were  not  easily  <ica'ssiblc  lor 
alicr-s«-iiool  use  by  the  com- 
munity 

Spaces  such  as  the  onginal 
cafeteria  and  auduonum 
(which  seated  only  388  peo- 
ple) w'cre  severely  undersized 
and  unable  to  meet  current  or 
future  demands.  A newcafcio- 
num  was  designed,  bringing 
theater,  stage,  auduonum. 
food  court,  and  dining  hall 
i into  one  muiiifunctional 
I space,  addressing  savings  in 
; co.si  as  well  as  functionality 
I The  old  cafeteria  then  was 


Student  commons  wtth  skylicht 

transformed  into  a technologi- 
cally advanced  media  center, 
bnnging  both  tcchnolog)'  and 
aesthetic  flavor  into  a once- 
tired  space.  Other  new  addi- 
tions include  the  kitchen,  an 
and  band  rooms,  an  auxihar>' 
g)Tnnasmm.  and  additional 
storage  and  classrooms. 


One  goal  of  the  Cedar 
Crest  Middle  School  renova- 
tion project  was  to  bnng  unity 
and  continuity  to  the  school 
as  a whole.  The  entire  original 
ponton  of  the  building  was 
renovated,  while  the  new 
wings  were  designed  to  bnng 
a contemporary'  grace  to  the 
overall  appearance.  M 


EmiuoK 
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Challenger  Learning  Center  at  WA  Pern/  Middle  School 
Richland  County  School  District  One 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


View  of  space  station  and  Eaath  seen  from  the  space  tube 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

A,  P'jRP.-'.S^  FaC,.  T. 

The  IPA  Croup,  Inc 

. ;i  ' * jf  » ' 

Ar.'le' '^:A 

Design  team 

V'  r<T  A'.  '* 


Client 


Ac'Den  J i-stn-jt  Ass:c<u.’e 

’ * J 2 ' *^11?  J ” ^ r " r'J.  {.'■  ' 

'j;  ,’^S 


Floor  pian 


The  LPA  Group,  Inc 

Take  a trip  to  the  Moon 
or  ndc  aeross  the  galaxy 
on  a comci  s tail  at  the 
Challenger  Learning  Center  at 
Richland  County  School  Dis- 
! met  One  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Challenger  Centers  are  a living 
; -Ticmonal  to  the  seven  astro- 
nauts who  perished  during 
lilt-o!l  in  1986  South  Carolina 
astronair,  Ron  McNair  was  one 
>1  (he  i=L‘vcn  Chcrvl  McNair, 
his  vodow.  and  fellow  astro- 
naut Gen  Charles  Bolden,  a 
, Perrs’  Middle  School  alumnus, 
presided  at  the  dedication  in 
February.  1996  These  astro- 
nauts mission  continues  by 
using  I'ne  exciiemeni  of  space 
travel  lo  demonstrate  rcal- 
world  applications  ol'  math, 
science,  and  verbal  skills 
The  center  represents  a sig- 
nilicaiu  invesimcni  in  inicrac- 
live  team  learning  As  the 
culmination  of  a six-week  cur- 
ncuium.  groups  <')f  18  to  36 
Muaents  and  ihoir  leachers 
man  mission  control  ’ and  the 
space  siaiion ' lo  make  their 
imaginary’  voyage  successful, 
^imulriions  require 
i ■ audio/video/data  intercom- 
munication, 

i ■ physical  sciences  monitonng; 
; ■ robotic  chemical  testing; 


■ biohazard  glove  box  experi- 
ments; and 


■ probe  assembly  and  launch. 

In  addition,  joint  missions 
with  remote  centers  are  possi- 
ble via  the  Internet.  Special 
effects  include  a “shuttle"  ride 
10  space,  \qewing  Earth 
through  the  “space  lube,"  and 
returning  via  the  "transporter " 
A model  science  classroom, 
exhibit  area,  offices,  and  gift 
shop  complement  the  center  s 
educational  programming 

The  building  exicnor  is 
designed  to  blend  with  the 
neighborhood  and  adjacent 
school,  while  the  inienor's 
"spaiiar  rooms  encourage  stu- 
dents' imaginations  to  soar.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Discovery  Middle  School 
I Granger,  Indiana 

I Fanning/Howey  Associates,  inc 


Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

1 1 4 York  Street  P.O.  Box  584 
Michigan  City.  iN  46360 
(219)  872-0635 

Design  team 

Lee  J.  Bfockv/ay,  AiA 
Pnnapal'in^Charge 

Douglas  M.  Wickstrom.  AtA 
Profea  Manager/Designer 

Richara  G Boyd.  AIA 
Projea  Architea 

Charles  A.  McCoy,  CET 
Mechantcol  Designer 

Stuart  E.  Franzen.  ASIA 
Landscape  Design 

Nancy  J.  Christoph,  ASIA 
Richard  F.  Rohrer  111.  ASU\ 

Anthony  E.  Wood,  RLA 
Site 

Jeffen/  D.  Wnght  PE 
Civil 

Terry  j.  Hamnck.  CET 
Gerald  E.  Kmyoa  PE 
Struaurol 

William  8.  Harmon 
Electrical  Designer 

Cilery 

Penn-Harris-Madison  School  Corp 
(219)  259-7941 
Grade  span 
6-9 

Current  buildmg  capaotv 
900 

Current  building  area 
165.435  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
Si  5.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S92 

Space  per  student 
184  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
516.957 

Completion  date 
June  1996 


Discovery  Middle 

School  and  the  adja- 
cent Horizon  Elemen- 
tary School  were  designed  to 
complement  one  another  m a 
campus  setting.  The  two  facili- 
ties share  the  same  sue,  so 
1 careful  consideration  was  giv- 
I en  to  the  flow  of  traffic  to  and 
! around  each  school  buildmg. 

; A combined  bus  loop  is  pro- 
i vided  on  the  sue.  so  buses  can 
; first  sen'e  elementary'  students 
j and  then  middle  school  siu- 
! denis,  v;hile  separate  front 
i entrances  located  on  different 
I thoroughfares  provide  individ- 
1 ual  idenuty.  Outdoor 
I aciiviiy/aihleiic  fields,  such  as 
j a foot ball/soccer/l rack  field, 

I iw'o  tennis  courts,  and  two 
i basketball  courts,  are  shared 
on  the  common  ground 
between  the  two  buildings. 

Because  the  Penn-Harns- 
Madison  School  Distnet  is  a 
i suburban  school  dismci. 


EXTtmOR  ENTRY 

activities  associated  with  these 
schools,  as  well  as  those  sim- 
ply held  at  the  schools,  are  the 
focus  of  this  community 
Therefore,  a key  feature  of  the 
design  of  these  new  facilities 
was  providing  community-use 
space  wuhm  the  buildings  and 
on  the  sue. 

Discovery  Middle  School 


I Because  this  campus-like  setting  shares  the  site  with  the  elementary  school*  separahon  of  vehicular  traffic 

I AND  OUTDOOR  PHYSICAL  ACTMTY  AREAS  WAS  A DESIGN  CONSIDERAHON. 
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Interest-based  labs  are  provided  for  industrial  technology,  home 

ECONOMICS,  AND  CONSUMER  SQENCE. 


The  media  center  is  at  the  heart  of  the  building  with  immediate  access 
TO  THE  computer  LAB. 


was  designed  lo  separate  the 
public  portions  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  academic  por- 
tions, allowing  for  use  by  the 
community  dunngand  after 
school  hours.  The  academic 
portions  support  a block 
scheduling  approach.  Each 
middle  school  team  area  is  a 
separate  neighborhood  where 
all  of  the  core  academic  activi- 
ties take  place.  There  are  two 
team  areas  with  a capacity  of 
1 50  students  each  for  every' 
grade  level.  When  all  three 
grades  are  considered,  build- 
ing capacity  is  therefore  a total 
of  900  The  building  has  the 
potential  for  expansion  to 
house  up  to  1 ,350  students. 
When  the  students’  schedule 
lakes  them  out  of  their  team 
area,  a variety  of  ennehmem 


opportunities  are  available. 
Interest-based  instruction  is 
incorporated  tn  the  industnal 
technology  and  consumer  sci- 
ence laboratories.  There  is  a 
wonderful  health/fitness/phys- 
ical  education  suite  with  class- 
rooms, fitness  assessment 
area,  indoor  running  track, 
and  two  gymnasiums.  The 
music  area  supports  choral, 
band,  orchestra,  and  MIDI  lab 
instruction. 

At  the  heart  of  the  building 
is  a media  center  with  immedi- 
aie  access  to  a computer  lab. 
Large-group  insiruction  rooms 
are  located  in  this  central  hub, 
allowing  for  tfie  congregation 
of  students  from  sc\'eral  class- 
rooms in  one  space  for  presen- 
tations, assemblies,  and  other 
large-group  activiues.  These 


The  cafeteria  and  food  service  area  ll^^auDES  a stage  for  performance 

AND  ASSEMBLIES. 


spaces  a:  quipped  with  audio 

\nsual  capabilities  to  accommo- 
date a wide  vaneiy  of  acmiiies, 
including  distance  learning. 
Advanced  data  network  sys- 
tems are  available  throughout 
both  buildings  and  will  be  pan 
of  the  district's  wide  area  net- 
work. Video  distribution  is 
provided  with  a central  video 
switch  at  the  middle  school. 


■ i'  i; 


Gymnasium  with  second-story  track-  Perimeter  offers 

ACADEMIC  CLASSROOMS  AND  WEIGHT  ROOM. 


Commons  area 


providing  a significant  savings 
in  video  equipment  with  no 
compromise  in  capability. 
Fiber-optic  cable  joins  the  two 
buildings  on  this  sue 
The  fan- powered,  variable 
air  volume,  heating/cool  mg 
system  meets  environmental 
require  ments  for  all  academic 
spaces.  Heating  is  generated 
by  a high-efficiency  moduL 
boiler  system  with  cooling 
provided  by  two  central  air- 
cooled chillers  to  allow  for 
complete  cooling  diversity  at 
maximum  energy  efficiency. 
Discovery  Middle  School  is 
controlled  by  a direct  digital 
control  and  monitoring  system 
that  allows  for  off-site  evalua- 
tion and  building  preventative 
maintenance  planning.  A.ll 
major  mechanical  components 
.irc  located  within  the  building 
envelope,  which  provides  a 
more  convenient  environment 
for  maintenance  dunng 
inclement  weather  and 
reduces  damaging  fool  tralfic 
on  the  roof.  M 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Cross  Hollows  Intermediate  School 
Cedar  City,  Utah 

PJHM  Architects  Southwest 


PJHM  Architects  Southwest 

456  W.  200  North 
Cedar  City,  UT  84720 
(801)865-9900 

Design  team 

David  J.  Hansen 
Pnnapohin-Charge/Managing 
Design  Afchitea 

Jan  Hansen 
Ken  Podany 
Project  Arctvteas 

5TB  Struaural  Engineers  inc 
SUuctura! 

Fredenck  J.  Biown  Associates 
Eiectncai 

R.  J.  Robinson  Engineering  P C. 
-Vfec/ion/co/ 

Watson  Engineering  Co. 

Cm! 

R.  Dale  Hadfield,  ASIA 
Landscape 


Iron  County  School  Dislnct 
(80n  586-2804 

Grade  span 
6-7 

Current  building  capacitv 
i.200 

Current  building  area 

108.000  square  feet 

Total  proied  costs 
SI  0.8  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
SlOO 

Space  per  student 
90  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

59.000 

Completion  date 
September  1995 

J -»j* .'prjrr  - ni 


The  Cross  Hollows  Inicr- 
mediaie  School  has 
been  specifically 
designed  to  faciluaie  the 
instructional  programs  for 
Iron  County’s  sixth-  and 
seventh-grade  students,  u 
uniquely  blends  jibysical 
spaces  and  requirements, 
which  are  specifically  created 
to  work  between  iraduional 
demeniar;*'  and  middle  school 
grade  levels.  As  with  all  PJHM 
Architects  Southwest  projects, 
classrooms  and  support  spaces 
are  configured  to  ukc  full 
advantage  of  emerging  educa- 
tion technologies. 

The  architectural  expression 
IS  crafted  lo  carefully  fit  into 
the  breathtaking  natural  sur- 
roundings of  Cedar  City,  Utah. 
Cross  Hollows  also  incorpo- 


. ■ /■■■•. 
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rates  finely  tuned,  natural  light- 
ing design  techniques  which 
not  only  save  energy,  but  pro- 
\ide  a lighter,  brighter  environ- 
ment for  the  learning  process.! 
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Entrance  to  academic  rods 


Soence/technoiocy  classroom 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


SHW  Croup,  tnc 

410)  McEwen,  Suite  300 
Dallas.  TX  75244 

Gary  Keep 
(972)  701-0700 

Design  team 

Gary  Keep 
Officenn-Charge 

Bill  Wadlev 
Designer 

Mike  Elmore 
Projea  Moncger 

Andy  Tunnell 
Projea  Architect 

Joe  Craddock 
Structuroi  Engineer 

Jim  Estes,  MEP,  Estes.  McClure  & 

Associates 

MSP  Engineers 

Cfient 

McKinney  independent  School 
Distna 

(972)  569-6400 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capaciN 
1.200 

Current  building  area 
1 23,298  square  feel 

Total  proiea  costs 
58.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
578 

Space  per  student 
1 03  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
57.193 

Completion  date 
August  1995 


' Ruth  Dowell  Middle  School 
I McKinney,  Texas 

I SHW  Group,  Inc 


McKinney  Independent  | 

School  Disina  want- 
ed this  school 

i designed  for  an  miiiai  1,200 
i students  with  a future  addition 
j of  up  to  1.500  students.  The 
I academic  portion  of  the  build- 
i mg  IS  arranged  to  provide  for 
I the  team-teaching  method  of 
■ instruction,  utilizing  separate  ' i 
entrance  areas  and  a U-shape  | 
( corndor  configuration  The  U-  | 
; shape  corndor  allows  for  teams 
j to  share  resources.  A folding 
I wall  in  one  classroom  allows 
j for  larger  group  instruction 
j The  first  floor  contains  an 
I electives  “pod"  where  life  skills. 
forei,gn  language,  an,  comput- 
er, special  education,  and  an 
advanced  science  classroom 
area  are  located.  Four  sixth- 
grade  teams  are  located  on  the  | 
first  floor;  the  upper  floor  con- 
tains six  more  team  areas  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The 
library’  is  at  the  center  of  the 


Liiraky 

building  on  the  first  floor.  A 
tiered  dining  area  also  selves 
the  auditorium  function  for  the 
school  with  a large  stage  on 
one  side.  To  give  the  layout  of 
the  school  a smooth  flow,  the 
gymnasium,  administration, 
music,  and  dining  facilities  are 
located  in  the  publicly  accessi- 
ble commons  area  ■ 


I Site  plan 


I Gymnasium  CoMMONs/AOMiNisruATiON 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Franklin  Avenue  Middle  School 
Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey 

DiCara  Malasits  and  Rosenberg  Architects 


DiCara  Malasits  and  Rosenberg 
Architects 

99  Essex  Street 
Maywood,  NJ  07607 

Lloyd  A Rosenberg,  AlA 
(201)  363-1616 

Design  team 

Lloyd  A.  Rosenberg,  A!A 
Managing  Pnnapof 

Joseph  A DiCara,  AlA 
Emery  M.  Malasits.  AlA 
Pnnapols 

Gregg  Stopa,  AlA 
Pro/ec?  Afchitea 

D-  /id  Stoddard,  AlA 
Designer 

Josephine  Arroyo 
Architectural  Drohsperson 

Melissa  Candela 
Interior  Designer 


Franklin  Lakes  Board  of  Education 
(201)  891-1856 

Grade  span 
•3-8 

Current  building  capacity 
650 

Current  building  area 
85,000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
60,700  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
J106 

Space  per  student 
131  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  3,846 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


Franklin  Avenue  Middle 
Schools  24.200-squarc- 
foot  addition  and 
60,700-square-foot  total  reno- 
vation project  offers  624  stu- 
dents m grades  six  through 
eight  an  active  learning  envi- 
ronment utilizing  a dynamic 
curriculum  and  siate-of-the- 
art  facilities.  Technology  has 
lifted  the  school  lo  another 
level  that  challenges  teachers 
and  prepares  students  for  the 
21st  centur/.  The  building  is 



fiber-opiically  networked, 
with  computer  stations  located 
in  each  classroom  and  the 
library/media  center.  Renovat- 
ed music  and  industrial  an 
rooms,  as  well  as  a new  com- 
puierized  weather  satellite 
station  in  the  science  lab, 
enhance  ihe  coniemporarv' 
facility.  The  completed  facility 
fosters  the  school’s  compre- 
liensive.  academically  chal- 
lenging, and  innovaiive 
educational  program. 


IVOtJi/r: 1 
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THI  stack  and  SHaVING  ARIAS  OCCUfY  WORE  tfMN  890  SQUARE  FEET  OF  SRACE,  OFF! 


i 


The  Franklin  Avenue  Middle  School  ENmr 

lOCNTfTY  FOR  THE  SCHOOL. 


AND  PLAZA  CREATES  A NEW 


4Sfi 
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NELS  THAT  ENHANa  THE  lEAUnFU.  SOUNDS. 


Safety  enhanccmems — 
including  the  secunty,  fire, 
.ind  telephone  systems — v ere 
upgraded,  and  parking  Incih- 
ncs  also  were  renovated  to 
provide  more  space  and  a 
lirst-evcr  bus  drop-off  area. 
C'ombinccl.  the  changes  pro- 
vide a code-compliant  school. 


Franklir  Lakes  School  Dis- 
trict effectively  created  an  envi  - 
ronment 10  satisfy  us  mission- 
to  develop  in  students  a life^ 
long  commitment  to  learning, 
a sense  of  personal  and  social 
responsibiliiy.  healthy  sell- 
esteem.  and  a respect  h'*r  and 
appreciation  of  diversity  ■ 


rn-, 


Floor  pun 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Earl  IL  Fiansburgh  + Associates, 
Inc, 

77  North  Washington  Street 
Boston,  MA021 14 

Eari  R.  Fiansburgh,  FAIA.  NA 
(617)  367*3970 

Design  team 

Earl  R.  Fiansburgh,  FAIA.  NA 
Prtncipal'in-Charge 

Alan  S Ross,  A!A 
Projea  Archftea 

Client 

Easton  Public  Schools 
(508)  230-3200 

Grade  span 
4-6 

Current  building  capacity 
1,250 

Current  building  area 
145,000  square  feel 

Total  projea  costs 
$2 1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S145 

Space  per  student 
1 1 6 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  6,776 

Completion  date 
JUy 1997 


Easton  Intermediate  School 
Easton,  Massachusetts 

Earl  R.  Fiansburgh  + Associates,  Inc. 


1 

This  new  intermediate 
school  is  pan  of  a com- 
prehensive facilities 
plan  to  resolve  overcrowding 
at  the  elenienian/  school  level, 
to  provide  space  for  projected 
enrollment  increases,  and  to 
provide  a modem  school  facil- 
j iiy  to  meet  the  educational 
I and  technological  needs  of  the 
town's  intermediate  students. 

: Located  wnthin  an  80-acre 

1 educational  campus  including 
I the  Oliver  Ames  High  School. 

! the  Easton  Junior  High  School, 
j and  the  Parkview  Elementary' 
j School,  this  new  school  is  situ- 
ated between  the  high  school 
and  junior  high  school  and 
bordered  by  two  residential 
neighborhoods  and  adjacent  to 
conserN’ation  land.  This  two- 
story,  148.000-square-foot 
building  accommodates  a total 
of  1,250  students  m grades 
four  through  six.  The  design 


Lomy  to  H.H.  Richaiioson  School  with  ontiial  sta«  to  sicond  fiooii 


TWO-STORY  lomy  space  and  ENTKANa  TO  GYMNASIUM 


Entiiy  road  and  drop-off  area 


TVPKAL  CLASSROOM  POO 


concept  is  two  625-pupil 
schools  under  one  roof  that 
share  centrally  located  core 
facilities  with  each  having  its 
own  separate  entrance  and 
administration.  Both  schools 
house  25  general  classrooms 
clustered  in  groups  of  three  or 
fnur,  science  and  computer 
labs,  and  music  and  an  .studios. 
All  classrooms  and  core  space 
are  fully  svired  for  telecommu- 
nications and  information  shar- 
ing Core  space  is  zoned  for 
altcr-hours  community  use  and 


includes  a centralized 
Library/Media  center,  a high- 
school-size  divisible  gymnasi- 
um with  bleachers  and  a stage, 
a cafeiena,  and  a kitchen. 

The  school  reflects  the 
town’s  strong  architectural  her- 
itage embodied  in  several 
buildings  designed  for  the 
Ames  family  of  Easton  by  H.H. 
Richardson  and  a park  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Familiar,  comfortable  building 
forms  and  materials,  notably 
pitched  roofs,  slate,  copper, 


bnck,  and  split-faced  concrete 
block,  reflect  this  hentage. 
Matenals  and  systems  maxi- 
mize energy  efficiency. 
Numerous  conservation  fea- 
tures include:  interior  comdor 
walls  of  reversible  maple- 
veneer  panels  to  reduce  main- 
I tcnancc:  digital  HVAC  controls 
and  motion-activaied  lighting 
with  electronic  ballasts  and 
high-efficiency  fluorescent 
bulbs;  and  cupolas  and  dorm- 
ers to  provide  natural  as  well 
I as  mechanical  veniilauoii.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  CoNSTRuciiON 


Amstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  and 
Rydeen,  Inc 

4901  OlsoR  Memorial  Highway 
Minneapolis.  MN  55422 

Paul  Erickson.  AIA 
(612)  545-3731 

Design  team 

Paul  Enckson,  AIA 
Pnnopal-m-Charge 

Tarnmy  Magney,  AIA,  REFP 
Educational  Plonnmg/Destgn 

Myrene  Biernat,  AIA 
Project  Manager 

Client 

Independent  School  District  197 
(612)  681-2300 

Grade  span 
5-8 

Current  building  capacity 
800 

Current  building  area 
130,000  square  feel 

Total  projea  costs 
$12  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$92 

Space  per  student 
163  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
$15,000 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Floor  plan 


! Friendly  Hills  Middle  School 
I Mendota  Heights,  Minnesota 

I Amstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  and  Rydeen,  inc 


i 


i 

i 


I 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 


I 
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I-^ncndly  Hills  Middle 
H School  encompasses 
real  world"  exploraior)’ 
curnculum,  team  leaching, 
and  team  and  cooperative 
learning.  All  facets  are  bound 
within  an  expanded  curricu' 
lum  and  building  that  literally 
envelops  the  concept. 

Active  learning  is  key  to  the 
students  success  and  mastcr>’ 
of  the  curriculum.  The  school 
uses  the  "house"  concept,  with 
SIX  houses  of  150  students 
each.  Located  within  each 
house  arc  four  classrooms 
Uwo  of  which  are  open  to 
each  other),  a special  educa- 
tion classroom  Uo  truly  main- 
stream students),  and  a 


MUiTlUSC  CAFITOlUUM 


OKN  CUSSROOM 


breakout  area  with  windows 
to  the  classrooms,  v/hich  are 
divided  spatially  to  provide 
smaller  and  more  intimate 
areas  for  learning,  reading 
alone  by  a window,  or  cooper- 
ative learning  within  one  of 
the  conference  rooms. 

Unlike  most  middle  schools, 
this  school  begins  with  grade 
li\'c,  rather  than  six,  and  con- 
tinues through  grade  eight. 

This  configuration  was  planned 
to  alienate  overcrowding  in 
elementary  schools  and  is 
expected  to  create  longcr-ienn 
parental  involvement,  ■ 


I Main  student  entry/rus  loading  area 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

RGNOVATlONS/AODiTlCNS 


Greenwood  Middle  School 
Greenwood,  Indiana 

URS  Greiner,  Inc. 


URS  Greiner,  Inc. 

5^6  5 Mendian,  Suite  7M 
Indianapolis.  iN  46225 

Richard  W.  Bay.  AIA 
(317)  636-7469 

Design  team 

Richard  W.  Bay,  AlA 
Projea  Manager 

iVlarkR  Bay.  AiA 
Projea  Architea 

Kevin  D Har'yev 
Projea  Teem 

Client 

Greenwood  Community  School  Corp. 
(317)  889-4060 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
149,450  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
1 13,133  square  feel 

Total  proieacosts 
S6.2  million 

Lost  per  square  foot 
541 

Space  per  student 
166  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
55,900 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


\ 

\ 

SlTF.  PLAN 


The  challenge  of  expand- 
ing and  renovating  a 
facility  that  was  built  in 
1949  wnh  additions  in  1953. 
1955,  1965,  and  1980,  was  to 
improve  the  circulation  pat- 
terns lor  a building  that  com- 
bined a t^vo-story  wing 
connected  at  only  one  point 
to  a one -story  wing.  Adding 
to  the  problem  was  a severely 
sloping  sue  that  separated  the 
two  classroom  areas. 

The  design  solution 
responds  to  both  issues  by 
utilizing  the  previously 
neglected  sue  with  a structure 
that  connects  both  wings  with 
a monumental  stair,  which 
divides  a new  media  center 
from  a tiered  and  landscaped 
courtyard.  The  stair  stretches 
between  brick  pylons,  provid- 
ing intermediate  landings  that 
create  and  frame  views  into 
the  courtyard  and  its  outdoor 
classroom.  Corresponding 
concrete  block  pylons  orga- 


NEW COUmARD 


nize  the  corridor  and  media 
center,  again  creating  and 
framing  views  of  the  court- 
yard. The  block  pylons  are 
detailed  with  projection 
courses  that  are  highlighted 
by  color,  shape,  and  shadow. 

The  new  auxiliary  gymnasi- 


um responds  to  the  sloping 
site  by  matching  the  slope 
with  poured  concrete  bleach- 
er seating.  This  also  allows 
the  existing  foundation  to 
remain  undisturbed  as  the 
risers  step  down  from  the 
existing  one-story  building.  ■ 


i New  CYMNASWM 


MiDMCiNTBI  COMIDOR 
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Murphey  Studios  Inc 


Harrison  Middle  School 
Harrison,  Michigan 

Wakely  Associates  ML  Pleasant  Inc 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Wakety  Associates  Mi  Pfeasant 
Inc 

1 3 1 S.  Main  Street 
ML  Pleasant.  Ml  48858 

John  P.  Jensen,  AIA 
(517)  773*9945 

Design  team 

John  P.  Jensen,  AIA 
Prinapof/Designer 

Keith  Wifth,  AIA 
Project  Manager 

tarl  Hartman.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Dion  Dixon,  PE 
Electrical  Engineer 

Client 

Harrison  Community  Schools 
(517)  539*7871 

Grade  span 
6*8 

Current  building  capacity 
575 

Current  building  area 
77.830  square  feel 

Total  projea  costs 
S6.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S81 

Space  per  student 
135  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.683 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


FtOOR  PLAN  I 


his  innovative  middle 
school  project  was  a 
major  part  of  the  school 
district's  compleie  facilities 
overhaul  and  upgrading 
process  for  six  school  sites 
and  a maintenance  facility. 
This  rural,  economically 
deprived  community  needed 
a modem  facility  reflecting 
community  pride  as  well  as 
cost  effectiveness. 

The  distnct  asked  Wakely 
Associates  to  envision  a design 
of  the  new  575-siudent  mid- 
dle school  to  visually  comple- 


ment us  neighbor,  the  existing 
high  school  (also  by  Wakely 
Associates,  1973)  The  facility 
houses  students  m grades  6-8. 
The  bnck  match,  in  color  and 
detailing,  borrows  from  the 
existing  older  building.  A 
sloped  roofing  system  of  steel 
joists  on  load-beanng  masonry 
utilizes  a colored  elastomeric 
membrane. 

A prominent  feature  of  the 
new  77,830-square-foot  mid- 
dle school  is  its  media  center 
connection,  which  is  shared  by 
both  middle  school  and  high 
school.  Natural  light  abounds 
in  the  media  center  through 
clerestory  and  picture  win- 
dows. Classrooms,  as  well  as 
student  commons  areas,  also 
arc  filled  with  natural  light. 
Extenor  bnck  is  brought  inside 
to  provide  an  aesthetic  conti- 
nuity. Clean,  straight  .comdors 


Media  aNTEft/niE  'hiw 
connector'  serving  the  High 
School  ano  Mioole  School 


I enhance  administrative  control. 

The  staff  was  given  exten- 
j sive  input  into  development  of 
j the  educational  program,  as 
I well  as  the  layout  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  building. 

Wakely  Associates  not  only 
provided  completed  planning, 
design,  and  engineering,  but 
also  complete  management  of 
the  building  program  as  well. 

Educational  program  objcc- 


GYM  with  PUFORMANCE  PtATFOmyL 
I CaFITERIA  is  IEHIND  MOVARIE  WAU 
I on  stage.  (School  colors  arc 
I USfO  THROCHOUT  the  PROlEa.) 


lives  included; 

M a separate  wing  for  the 
sixth  grade,  permitting  block 
scheduling; 

a an  early  exposure  to  com- 
puterized technical  education 
realized  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a staff-partnered  layout 
of  computerized  career  stations; 
■ combining  media  center 
resources  from  the  high  school 
and  middle  school  to  provide 
the  “connector”  for  the  two 
distinct  secondary  buildings. 
Extended  hours  promote  com- 
munity use.  The  media  center 


j features  technologically 
I enhanced  distance  learning. 

: media  retneval,  and  an  indi- 

rect lighting  system  promoting 
I consistent  light  levels  and  flex- 
ibility in  arrangemeni; 

■ a future  expansion  of  class- 
rooms IS  easily  accomplished 
with  a winged  comdor  config- 
uration; and 

■ a multiple-functioning  cafe- 
tena/commons  serving  as  a 
social  center,  food  court. 

and  performance  area.  The 
cafetena/commons  opens  on 
to  the  gymnasium  and  utilizes 
the  bleachers  and  gym  floor 
seating  areas  dunng- 
performances 

The  visually,  harmoniously 
linked  schools  are  situated  in  a 
park -like  wooded  campus  that 
provides  a tranquil  setting  for 
j the  communiiys  secondary' 

I complex.  ■ 


BULOING  ENTRY-MEOIA  CENTIR  with  aERESTDRY  LIGHTS  SHOWN  PROMINENUY  AT  LEFT 


MSODLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Heritage  Middle  School 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

VHetta  Group 


Vitetta  Croup 

3711  Briarpark,  Suite  300 
Houston,  TX  77042 

Stephen  Carlidge,  AIA 
(713)  789-9141 

Design  team 

Stephen  Carlidge.  AlA 
PnnapcHn-Charge 

Jirair  Youssefian,  AIA 
Senior  Designer 

Rob  Nash.  AlA 
Studio  Manager 

Barry  Sturrock,  AIA 
Profea  Manager 

Anthony  Carango 
Light  Designer 

Hall  Nili 

Interior  Designer 

Rodger  Halterman,  PE 
Meehanical  Bngineer 

Rafael  Velazco 
Electrical  Engineer 

Todd  Cerhardt,  PE 
Structural  Engineer 

Client 

East  Central  Independent 
School  Distnd 
(210)  648-7861 

Grade  span 
7-8 

Current  building  capacity 
1,200 

Current  building  area 
1 59,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
Stl.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S73 

Space  per  student 
1 33  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
39.G20 

Completion  date 
May  1997 
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The  new  Heritage  Middle 
School  IS  the  result  of 
an  extraordinarily 
intense  and  highly  interactive 
programming  and  design  exer- 
cise among  the  design  team, 
distnct  staff,  and  board  mem- 
bers. The  new  facility  is 
designed  to  support  a team- 
onented  program  for  1 .200 
students  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  master- 
planned  for  future  expansion 
to  1 ,400  students.  Each  grade 
IS  provided  its  own  "academic 
house"  containing  four  pods, 
each  comprising  lour  class- 
rooms. a science  lab,  and  asso- 
ciated support  spaces.  Each 
pod  supports  an  interdiscipli- 
nary team  of  five  teachers  and 
150  students.  Each  team 
teacher  is  assigned  a dedicated 
classroom  or  lab,  and  students 
of  a particular  team  remain  in 


New  cafetoiuum  shown  in  asscmbly  and  dining  coNncuunoNS. 
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their  pod  for  all  of  their  acade- 
mic classes. 

The  academic  houses  radi- 
ate from  a central  core  facility 
that  contains  central  adminis- 
tration, the  Instructional 
media  center,  computer  labs, 
art,  home  economics,  industn- 
al  technology,  and  music  facil- 
ities as  well  as  the  cafetonum 


and  athletic  complex  consist- 
ing of  two  full-size  gymnasi- 
ums, weight  room,  and  locker 
room  facilities.  The  cafetonum 
features  a tiered  configuration, 
thereby  affording  improved 
site  lines  for  assembly/perfor- 
mance use.  The  academic  por- 
lion  of  the  complex  can  be 
locked  afier  hours,  facilitating 
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extended  hours  and  weekend 
use  of  the  core  facilities  by  the 
community. 

Architecturally,  the  building 
takes  Its  cues  from  two  region- 
al features:  the  large  country 
farmhouses  and  mission-style 
buildings  prevalent  primarily 
in  religious  buildings  of  the 
region.  ■ 


Kelloggsville  Middle  School 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


The  Design  Forum  Inc 

1 24  E.  Fulion,  Suite  600 
Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49503 

Neale  L.  Bauman.  AiA,  CCS 
(616)454-1398 

Design  team 

Neale  L Bauman.  AIA,  CCS 
Pnnapal‘in‘Charge 

Dave  Wilkins.  AIA 
Proiea  Architea 

Amy  Zeboor 
Eleancol  Designer 

Steve  Hess.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Client 

Kelloggsville  Public  Schools 
(616)  538-7460 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
630 

Current  building  area 
1 14, 165  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S9.6  million 

Cost  per  sQuare  foot 
S85 

Space  per  student 
1 a 1 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  5,238 

Completion  date 
September  1994 


The  Design  Forum  Inc. 

his  new  middle  school 
lor  Kelloggsville  Public 
Schools  was  constructed 
on  a light.  1 1 -acre  urban  sue. 
The  program  required  a 
design  to  support  team  teach- 
ing for  630  students  in  grades 
SIX  through  eight.  The  result 
! was  a muliisioiy  simciurc 
I organized  into  three  general 
j wings — classrooms. 

: oiTicc/gym/public  area,  and 
\ unified  arts. 

I The  three-story  classroom 
wing  coordinates  grade  level 
by  floor.  Team  areas  are  orga- 
nized around  a workroom/ 
office  with  adjacent  team 
classrooms.  Science  rooms  on 
each  floor  share  common  facil- 
Uies — a greenhouse/prep  area 
I and  a storage  room.  A com- 
puter lab  anchors  the  end  of 
each  wing  and  is  adjacent  to 
the  media  center. 

The  two-story  media  center 
I IS  accessible  from  the  second 
j and  third  floors  and  shares  in 
the  aciiviiies  of  the  entrance 
level  by  serving  as  the  hub  to 
the  classroom  wing.  The  cafe- 
lena  doubles  as  a common 
space  and  gym  lobby  for  dexi- 
btliiy  and  efficienq^  of  the 
overall  plan,  and  fronts  the 
administration  area.  The  gymT- 


CAFCniUA 

nasium  functions  as  an  arena  j 
for  competitive  sports  for  the 
district  with  seating  for  2,000.  I 

The  unified  arts  wing  is  sep-  j 
araied  from  the  multistory  por-  i 
lion  of  the  building.  Music,  an.  | 
life  skills,  and  applied  technol- 
ogy are  taught  here. 

Technology  is  used 
throughout  the  building  Tele- 
phones, televisions,  and  VCRs 
are  in  each  classroom,  and 
I every  computer  is  networked 

AUQ 


and  interactive. 

The  exterior  is  a combina- 
tion of  brick,  ceramic  tile, 
glass,  and  EIFS  for  minimal 
maintenance.  The  single-sto- 
ry areas  of  the  building  step 
up  to  meet  the  height  of  the 
gym  and  the  three-story 
classroom  area.  The  exterior 
was  designed  to  reduce  the 
mass  of  the  building  and  ren- 
der a light  and  friendly 
'i  appearance.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Ngw  Construction 

Lesko  Associates,  Inc 

Gemini  Tower  I! 

200  \ Crocker  Road,  Suite  200 
Cleveland.  OH  44145 

Nicholas  Lesko,  FAIA 
(216)  835-0850 

Design  team 

Nicholas  Lesko.  FAIA 
Project  Administrator 

Fdward  G.  lesko,  AlA 
Design 

Sved  Abbas.  AiA 
Projea  Architea 

David  Andreano,  AIA 
Fixed  Equipment 

Client 

Olmsted  Falls  City 
(216)  235-7979 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
850 

Current  building  area 
123, 140  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 
Sill  million 

-051  per  square  foot 
J89 

Space  per  student 
1 44  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  3,009 

Completion  date 
January  1997 


Sm  PLAN 


Olmsted  Falls  Middle  School 
Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio 

Lesko  Associates,  tnc. 


he  program  called  for  a 
new  middle  school  built 
on  a 6 i -acre  sue  that 
reflects  the  school  disinct's 
educational  philosophy  and 
I jmmumeni  to  community 
use  of  the  faciluies. 

Organized  m seven  pods, 
the  academic  area  is  adjacent 
to  a media  center,  computer 
labs,  foreign  languages,  and 


I special  classrooms.  Each  pod 
I contains  a science  lab.  individ- 
ual centers  for  math,  English, 
and  social  studies,  staff  offices, 
and  planning  centers.  This 
configuration  reinforces  a pro- 
gram calling  for  staff  teaming 
and  interdisciplinary  teaching 
i techniques. 

I The  local  point  of  the  acad* 

! cmic  area  is  the  media  center 
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coniaining  the  disirici's  build- 
ing-widc  technology  network 
cemer  Other  portions  of  the 
school  house  the  cafetorium, 
gymnasium,  auxiliary'  gym. 
music  suite,  industrial  tcch- 
nolog)’  lab,  art  section,  and 
home  economics  area. 

Architecturally,  the  school 
has  a bold,  straightforward 
look  with  a facade  that  pro- 
sides  \isual  interest  and  har- 
mony. The  dominant  forms  of 
the  glass  fenestration  and  the 
adjacent  masonry  walls  are 
linked  together  by  horizontal 
masonr)'  bands  and  an  alu- 
minum fascia.  The  media  cen- 
ter and  cafeteria  are  clearly 
defined  and  easily  identifiable 
as  important  elements  in  the 
overall  composition  of  the 
building.  Two  courtyards 
Qood  the  academic  area  with 
natural  light,  which  enhances 
the  spaces  and  environment  of 
the  entire  school  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


i 

I Levy  Middle  School 
Addison,  Texas 

Hidelf  & Associates  Architects 


Kidcll  & Associates  Architects 

3033  Kellway  Drive,  Suite  120 
Carrollton,  iD<  75006 

Bill  Hidell,  AIA 
(972)  416-4666 

Design  team 

Lake  Plato  Architects 
Design  Architea 

Bill  Hidell.  AIA 
PfinaDOl 

Ed  Kepner 
Projea  Mfchitea 

Kaihiyn  Miller 
Staff  Architea 

Richard  Torrez 
Produaion 

Client 

Creenhill  School 
(972)  661-1012 

Grade  span 
5-8 

Current  building  capacity 
400 

Current  building  area 
33,800  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S3.8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S113 

Space  per  student 
85  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S9.575 

Completion  date 
June  1S96 


The  Greenhill  adminis- 
iraiion,  while  commu- 
ted to  the  middle  school 
I concept  (grades  five  through 
eight),  recognized  the  physical 
! und  emotional  development 
differences  between  an  1 1- 
year-old  student  and  a 14-year- 
i old  student. 

I As  a result,  the  design  of  the 
new  Le\y  Middle  School 
: makes  a clear  division  of  grade 

; levels.  Each  grade  is  organized 
around  the  core  curriculum 
courses  with  an  open  pod  and 
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teacher  work  area  to  facilitate 
student-teacher  interaction. 

All  common  curriculum 
courses  (science,  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  computer  science) 
are  located  at  the  intersection 
of  each  wing.  The  school’s 
multipurpose  assembly  room 
becomes  the  anchor  of  the 
four  grade  v/ings.  The  locker 
corndors  of  each  wing  are 
used  to  display  student  work 
on  a changing  basis.  B 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  CoNfiTRucTiON 


i Oaks  Middle  School 
: Ontario,  California 

HMC  Croup 


HMC  Group 

3270  Inland  Empire  Blvd. 
Ontario,  CA  91764 

John  S.  Nichols,  AIA 
(909)  989-9979 

Design  team 

Jim  Gilliam,  AiA 
Pnnapal 

Chns  Taylor.  AIA 
Profea  Direaor 

Bnan  Staton 
Project  Manager 

Robert  Jacob.  AIA 
Projea  Designer 

Client 

Ontano-Montciair  School  District 
(909)  459-2S0S 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
1,100 

Current  building  area 
79.000  square  feet 

Total  proied  costs 
glO.l  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
>128 

Space  per  student 
30  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S9.162 

Completion  date 
June  1996 


Campus  plan 


When  the  Ontario- 
Moniclair  School 
Di.5ina  (OMSD)  in 
Ontano.  Calif.,  needed  a new 
middle  school  to  accommo- 
date us  growing  student  popu- 
lation. us  pnmar>'  focus  was  to 
create  a facility  that  would 
seiA’e  the  students  of  OMSD  in 
ways  that  had  not  been 
attempted  before.  The  disinct 
felt  that  this  campus  should  be 
a model  for  2lst-ccniur>' 
fchcois  that  must  be  created  to 
address  the  educational  needs 
of  the  future.  To  meet  this 
goal,  the  new  school  had  to 
incorporate  the  latest  in  educa- 
tional design  philosophies  and 
lechnolog)'  while  presiding  an 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  func- 
tional facility  that  would  allow 
for  future  changes. 

HMC  Group  of  Ontano  was 
the  architectural  firm  hired  to 
meet  this  charge  and  design 
the  Oaks  Middle  School.  The 
result  of  the  design  efforts  was 
a 79.000-square-foot  campus 
uiih  30  classrooms,  an  admin- 
istration building,  a multipur- 
pose rcom/g)*mnasium;  librar>’. 
outdoor  tennis,  basketball,  and 
handball  courts;  and  sports 
fields.  The  Oaks  Middle 
School  s traditional  Spanish 
architectural  theme  isdenved 
from  the  rich  ethnic  heniage 
of  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood The  design  combines 
regional  matenals  and  a multi- 
ple counyard  composition  to 
define  scale,  ciiablish  a uontex- 


Lunch  ajiea 

luai  relationship  with  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  and 
respond  to  sue  features 
The  classroom  buildings  are 
designed  around  four  smaller 
courtyards,  which  break  the 
large  school  into  smaller  units. 
Although  this  facility  will 
accommodate  up  to  1 .100 
sixth-  through  eighth-grade 
students,  the  educational  pro- 
gram IS  based  on  Califomias 
" Caught  m the  Middle  Con- 
cept,” which  helps  to  create  a 
small  school  atmosphere 
The  visionar)'  design  boasts 
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a complete  computer  network 
for  all  classrooms  with  level 
five  cabling  within  the  build- 
ings and  fiber-optic  cabling 
between  the  buildings. 

Through  complete  voice,  data, 
and  video  icchnolog)’.  the 
classrooms,  administration, 
and  media/lcarmng  resource 
center  all  can  communicate 
with  one  another. 

"The  Oaks  Middle  School 
design  IS  a pleasant  change 
from  the  school  architecture  of 
the  past.”  said  Dr.  Thomas  W 
Camella.  assistant  supennten- 
Jcni.  business  services  lor 
Ontario- Montclair  School  Dis- 
tnet,  "When  I entered  the  cam- 
pus lor  ihc  first  time.  I le!i  a^  i( 

1 were  visiting  a small  universi- 
ty The  design  is  cheerful,  safe, 
roomy  and.  most  importantly, 
provides  a functional  learning 
onvimnmeni  for  OMSD  stu- 
dents m the  2 1st  ceiuuiT  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

i 

DLR  • John  Graham  Associates 

900  Fourth  Ave..  Suite  700 
Seattle.  WA  98 164 

Craig  Mason,  RA 
(206)  461-6000 

Design  team 

Craig  Mason,  RA 
Protect  Manager/Archttea 

John  Blackwell.  A>A 
Design  Architea 

Steve  Hubbs.  FE  i 

John  Benson 
Eleanco!  Engineers 

Rand  Conger.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Doug  Foster,  PE 
Civil  Engineer 

Scott  Rose 

Constraaion  Administrator 

Client 

Camas  School  District 
(360)  817-4400 

Grade  span 
7-9  or  6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
880 

Current  building  area 
106,8 10  square  feet 

Total  proied  costs 
SI 2.4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S116 

Space  per  student 
) 22  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,144 


Completion  date 
September  1996 
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Skyridge  Mid  School 
Camas,  Washington 

DLR  - John  Graham  Associates 


Education  at  Skyridge 
Mid  School  focuses  on 
tcchnolog)',  interaction 
between  students  and  staff, 
and  basic  studies.  Skyridge 
supports  the  school-within-a- 
school  teaching  philosophy  in 
which  teaching  teams  meet  the 
core  curriculum  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  small,  nurturing  envi- 
ronments. The  school  district 
also  wanted  a flexible  faciliiy 
capable  of  serving  the  commu- 
nity into  the  21st  century. 

Students  enter  the  school 
through  the  student  center,  an 
area  that  encourages  learning 
and  socialization  between  stu- 
dents and  staff  before  and  after 
class.  Three  self-contained 
classroom  wings  provide  the 
opportunity  to  learn  in  a 
smaller,  secure  environment. 
Visually  and  spatially,  the 


Rotunda 
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technology  area,  library,  and 
commons  area — which  an 
instrumental  to  young  and 
impressionable  minds — 
establish  the  character  of  the 
building. 

The  masonry  building  has  a 
combination  of  wood  and  steel 
roofing.  The  fully  accessible 
mechanical  system  is  on  the 
mezzanine  level,  allowing  the 
maintenance  staff  to  repair  the 
opcraiing  system  wuhoui  clis- 
mpting  classes.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Adoitions 


M.C  Smith  Middle  School 
Hudson,  Hev\i  York 

Rhinebeck  Architecture  & Planning  PC 


Rhinebeck  Architecture  & 
Planning  PC 

2 1 E.  Market  Street 
Rhinebeck,  NY  12572 

J.  Louis  Turpin,  AlA,  A!CT 
(914)  876-2832 

Design  team 


Excel  Engineering,  P.C 
MEP  Engineers 

M.C.  McLaren,  P.C 
Strvctura!  Engineers 

J.  Kenneth  Fraser  and  Associates 
Ow/  Engineers 

The  Berkshire  Design  Croup 
Landscape  Design 

Bany,  Bette  & Led  Duke.  Inc 
Constrt/cf/'on  Managers 


Hudson  City  School  Distnct 
(518)  028'4815 

Grade  span 
5-8 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 

151.000  square  leet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

8 1 .000  square  feet 

Total  pro}sa  costs 
510  nnillion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5115 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

511.000 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


rhe  M.C.  Smith  Middle 
School  is  a historic 
1930s-era  structure 
with  cupola  top  in  classic 
Georgian  style.  Changes  in  the 
programming  and  delivery  of 
middle  school  education,  as 
well  as  increases  in  student 
enrollment,  made  the  build- 
ing’s layout,  as  originally  orga- 
nized, obsolete. 

Preliminary  studies  of  the 
building's  systems  indicated 
that,  despite  its  age,  the  build- 
ing’s infrastructure  was  in 
good  condition,  making  it  cost 
effective  to  renovate  and  adap- 
tively reuse  the  school. 

Rhinebeck  Architecture  & 
Planning  was  commissioned 
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to  design  a 50.000-square- 
foot  addition  and  a corre- 
sponding 20,000-square-foot 
renovation  to  the  existing 
81,000-square-foot  facility. 
The  planning  approach  cre- 
ates a true  middle  school 
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environment  that  fosters  team 
teaching  and  breaks  down  the 
scale  of  the  facility. 

Small  classroom  clusters 
designed  to  house  each  of  the 
four  grade  levels  were 
designed  to  flank  the  original 


building.  The  cafeteria  and 
new  departments  for  music, 
technology,  and  the  arts  are 
similarly  clustered  around  the 
existing  building,  extending  its 
architectural  language.  A new 
sloping  corridor  system,  which 
w-faps  around  the  former  exte- 
rior walls  oi  the  handsome 
auditorium,  connects  each  of 
the  building’s  five  original  lev- 
els, reducing  the  daily  use  of 
the  stairs  and  elevators.  A 
blend  of  gables,  pitched  roofs, 
brick,  and  stone  trim  work 
together  to  create  a scries  of 
discreet  architectural  elements 
purposefully  placed  to  the  rear 
of  the  existing  building  to 
complement  the  prominent 
original  structure.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 

Ballou,  Justice  & Upton  and 
Associates  Architects 

2702  Parham  Road.  Suite  300 
Ridimond,  VA  23294 

Billy  E.  Upton.  A!A,  REFP 
(804)  270-0909 

Design  team 

Billy  E.  Upton,  AiA,  REFP 
Prinapal-in-Chorge 

Dilip  Chakraborty,  RA 
Pro;ecT  Manager 

i.  Dudley  Pamsh,  Jr.,  AIA 
Speaficotions 

Jack  R.  Reynolds 
Cor)struction  Manager 

J.  Dian  Johnson,  ASID 
Interior  Designer 

CEK.  Inc 

Medianical/Bectfical/Piumbing 

Engineers 

Stroud,  Pence  & Associates 
Stfuaurol  Engineers 

Koontz- Bryant,  PC 
Civil  Engineers 

Ambassador  Enterprises 
A/V  Consultant 

Food  Service  Equipment 
Food  Sen/ice  Consultant 

Client 

Richmond  City  Public  Schools 
(804)  780-7700 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
850 

Current  building  area 
124,685  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI  2.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S98 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,428 

Completion  dale 
August  1998 
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Southside  Middle  School 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Ballou,  Justice  & Upton  and  Associates  Architects 


The  new  Southside  Mid- 
dle School  design  is 
based  on  a "school- 
wuhout-a-comdor"  concept. 
Traditional  narrow  corridors 
lined  with  noisy  lockers  and 
bad  acoustics  have  been 
replaced  by  large,  open,  natu- 
rally lighted  spaces  filled  with 
warm  colors  and  bright, 
cheerful  accents.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  teachers  and  staff 
to  observe  and  protect  stu- 
dents while  they  are  changing 
classes,  and  it  gives  the  school 
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a community  atmosphere. 

This  innovative  school  design 
clearly  conveys  to  our  children 
and  the  outside  community 
that  our  children  are  valuable 
individuals  who  deserve  the 
best  educational  environment 
I wc  can  offer. 


Each  grade-level  house  is 
clearly  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers, while  still  being  conve- 
niently located  for  easy  access 
to  the  centrally  located  media 
center,  exploratory  wing,  phys- 
ical activity  area,  and  dining 
area.  The  center  core,  com- 


mons/dining area,  and  athletic 
facilities  can  be  easily  secured 
for  after-hours  community  use. 

An  integrated  technology 
system  provides  voice,  data, 
and  video  services  throughout 
the  building,  including  inter- 
com and  paging  system,  alert 
tones,  and  digital  classroom 
telephone  systems.  Lesson- 
planning  software  permits 
creation  of  complex,  multi- 
platform media  presentation 
scripts  that  can  be  stored  for 
later  use.  The  system  also  pro- 
vides classrooms  with  local 
input,  two-way  video,  and  dis- 
tance-learning capabilities.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

DiCara  Matasits  and  Rosenberg 
Architects 

99  Essex  Street 
Maywocd,  NJ  07607 

Lloyd  A.  Rosenberg  AlA 
(201)  368-1616 

Dtsign  team 

Lloyd  A.  Rosenberg,  AlA 
Managing  Pnnapal 

Joseph  A.  DiCara.  AiA 
Emery  M.  Maiasils.  AlA 
Prinopols 

John  Scheckel,  AlA 
Projea  Archnea 

David  Stoddard,  AlA 
Projea  Designer 

Jeffrey  Yao 
Angela  Tirri 

Afchfteaural  Droftspersons 

Melissa  Candela 
Intenor  Designer 

Client 

Sparta  Township  Board  of  Education 
(973)  729-7886 

Grade  span 
5-8 

Current  building  capaaty 

1,100 

Current  building  area 
1 30,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$23  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$142 

Space  per  student 
1 1 8 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$20,909 

Completion  date 
September  1999 


Sparta  Middle  School 
Sparta,  New  Jersey 

DiCara  Malasits  and  Rosenberg  Architects 


The  Sparta  Township 

School  Distnci  wii]  pro- 
\ide  a comprehensive 
and  diverse  program  in  the 
new  Sparta  Middle  School. 

The  learning  environmem 
incorporates  cumeuium  and 
leaching  areas  to  foster  hon- 
ors. as  well  as  special  educa- 
tion classes.  Specialty 
classrooms — including  music, 
an,  library/media  center, 
remedial,  and  technology 
labs — are  also  incorporated 
into  the  130,000-square-foot 
school  design. 

A strong  emphasis  on  stu- 
dent involvement  and  build- 
ing a sense  of  community  is 
evident  m the  middle  school 
design.  A primary  concern  is 
to  make  the  school  available 
for  civic  and  community  func- 
tions, specifically  for  after- 
school  and  weekend  use.  The 
school  will  provide  excellence 
in  education  as  well  as  a van- 
eiy  of  year-round  recreational 
opportunities,  cultural  enrich- 
ment, and  a high  level  of  com- 
munity spirit. 

The  distnet  moved  grades 
five  and  six  from  the  pnmary 
schools,  which  creates  flexibili- 
ty in  both  staff  and  cumculum, 
including  small-  and  large- 
group  instruction  and  teaching 
reams.  Grades  five  and  six  will 
remain  child-centered  in 
approach,  while  grades  seven 
and  eight  will  become  a transi- 
tion to  secondary  education 


! Built-in  computer  and  teaching  station 

I 

i 


Entrance  lobby  paiispEcnvE  featuring  interior  details 


and  assume  a more  subject- 
centered  approach  to  instruc- 
tion. The  new  facility 
accommodates  1,100  stu- 
dents. but  It  is  flexible  for 
future  use  and  expansion. 

The  district  requested  that 
the  mam  entrance  and 
I administrative  areas  create  a 
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clear  identificanon  of  the 
school.  The  library/media  cen- 
ter seiwes  as  the  center  of 
instruction,  therefore  position- 
ing 11  close  to  all  classrooms. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies 
were  on  June  1 5.  1997,  and 
the  esumaicd  completion  dale 
is  September  1999.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  CoNSTRucriON 

Mitchell  and  Hugcback  Architects 

12125  Wood:rest  Executive  Drive, 
Suite  300 

SL  Louis.  MO  63 141 

Larry  Mitchell 
(314)  878-3500 

Design  team 

Larry  Mitchell 
PrinapoHn-Charge 

Brian  Zwick 

'issoc/ore,  Project  Manager 

Lou  Henry 
Projea  Architea 

Regina  Foan 

project  Technioan,  Interiors 
Nick  Walker 

Architeaurd  Technician 

Client 

Wentzviile  R-IV  Schooi  Distria 
(314)  327-3SOO 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
87.000  square  feet 

lotal  proiect  costs 
35.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S65 

Space  per  student 
97  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S6.333 

Compielion  date 
August  1997 


Wentzviile  South  Middle  School 
Wentzviile,  Missouri 

Mitchell  and  Hugebadk  Architects 


This  900-student  middle 
school  was  planned  to 
create  a community 
v/ithin  a community  in 
Wentzviile,  Mo.,  just  west  of 
St.  Louis.  Located  in  the  south- 
ern region  of  a grov/ing  school 
disi net,  Wentzviile  South  Mid- 
dle School  is  one  of  the  three 
major  structures  planned  for 
the  100-acre  cam.pus. 

The  district  needed  quality 
academic  spaces  in  an  eco- 
nomical building,  allowing 
maximum  value  for  each  dol- 
lar expended.  School  officials 
also  required  easy  mcnitonng 
of  the  comdor  and  entire 
building,  as  well  as  attractive, 
durable  materials  throughout 


the  building. 

The  architectural  solution 
was  a muliifingered,  single- 
level  structure  providing  each 
grade  with  its  own  identity. 
Each  classroom  community 
has  spaces  for  the  required 
academic  activities  along  with 
a commons  area  for  display  of 
artwork  and  achievements. 
These  \nrtually  self-sufficient 
! communities  are  united  with 
the  other  communities  at  a 
centralized  building  core,  oi 
hean,  of  the  school.  From  this 
area,  one  administrator  can 
monitor  every  grade  level  dur- 
ing class  changes. 

The  building  commons  area 
also  pro\1des  a well-lighted 


MULTVURFOSl/CAmaUA  ADOS  nOOMJTY  TO  COMMONS  AMA. 
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CLEMSTOmr  GLASS  KJiMNNATtS  THE  COMMWS. 


ter,  a gymnasium,  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal  music,  and  a 
multipuq3ose  area  that  also 
serves  as  the  cafeteria. 

All  student  corridors  are 
constructed  of  concrete 
masonry  units,  and  special 
multicolor  paint  has  been 
applied  to  an  articulated 
colonnade  within  each  class- 
room community  and  the 
commons  areas.  The  exterior 
features  split-faced  concrete 
masonry  units  at  the  base  of 
the  wall  with  alternating  bands 
of  brick,  forming  a pleasing, 
durable,  and  economical 
facade. 

To  accommodate  the  dis- 
trict’s goal  of  providing  safe 
outdoor  spaces,  a site  circula- 
tion pattern  was  developed 
that  allows  students  to  get  on 
and  off  buses  without  crossing 


traffic  lanes.  Likewise,  parents 
can  drop  off  and  pick  up  stu- 
dents in  an  automobile  zone  at 
the  building’s  main  entry.  A 
window  in  the  principal’s 
office  allows  easy  monitoring 
of  the  bus  and  automobile 
’ zones,  and  a door  provides 
immediate  access  if  closer 
monitoring  is  needed. 

The  mechanical  system 
includes  a water-source  heat 
pump  system  with  its  own 
boiler  and  cooling  tower  pro- 
viding heat  or  cooling  to  the 
glycol  water  loop.  The  heat 
pumps  are  located  within  the 
corridor  ceiling.  This  system 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  economical 
systems  in  the  district,  and 
cenainly  the  most  “teacher- 
friendly."  with  individual  iher- 
inostaiic  control  of  each 
classroom  and  space.  H 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

\lEw  Construction 


Sylvania  Timberstone  Junior  High  School 
Sylvania,  Ohio 

Stough  and  Stough  Architects 


Stough  and  Stough  Architects 

4246  Sylvania  Ave. 

Toledo,  OH  43623 

Craig  A.  Stough,  AlA 
(419)  473>2751 

Design  team 

Craig  A.  Stough,- AiA 
PrindpaNn-Oiarge 

Maiy  L Clov/acki,  AlA 
Projea  fischitea 

Robert  E.  Stough,  AlA 
Speafications 

Client 

Sylvania  Schools 
(419)  885-7901 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
700 

Current  building  area 
103, 100  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$9  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S87 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2,857 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


he  educational  specifi- 
cations called  for  a 
classroom  arrangement 
usable  as  a traditional  junior 
high  scho  '1,  and  adaptable 
to  middle  school  core  class- 
room clusters  in  the  future. 
In  response,  our  design  cre- 
ated six  clusters  of  class- 
rooms, each  with  a science 
classroom  and  three  tradi- 
tional classrooms.  All  class- 
rooms are  individually 
accessible  from  the  main 
corridor,  but  also  connected 
with  a centrum,  or  small 
group  classroom,  for  inter- 
nal circulation  and  comput- 
er studies.  Teacher  offices 
and  science  preparation 
rooms  are  included  in  each 
cluster. 

Building  security  for  after- 
school activities  was  also  an 
imponant  design  considera- 
tion. The  building  layout 
provides  for  two  levels  of 
limited  building  access  con- 


EXTRKm 

trolled  by  gates  and  internal 
doors,  and  each  provides 
confonning  Fire  exit  routes. 
After  school  hours,  occu- 
pants can  be  limited  to  only 
the  gymnasium,  locker 
rooms,  cafeteria,  art  room, 
tech  prep,  or  music  suite. 

The  two-story  classroom 
wing  can  be  secured  from  the 
remainder  of  the  building. 


Federalist  style  architec- 
ture was  chosen  by  the 
board  of  education  to  reflect 
the  traditional  values  of  the 
community.  Sand  mold  face 
brick,  limestone  quoins  and 
lintels,  columned  entrances, 
white  aluminum  trim,  and 
shingled  roofs  were  all  cho- 
sen for  their  long  life  and 
low  maintenance.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Dr.  Freddie  Thomas  Learning  Center 
Rochester,  New  Yc.k 


SWBR  Architects,  P.C 


SWBR  Architects.  P.C 

387  E.  Main  Street 
Rochester.  NY  M604 

Edward  5.  Butcher,  AIA 
(716)  232-8300 

Dtsign  team 

Edward  S.  Butcher.  AIA 
Prindpal'in^Chorge 

Kenneth  J.  Smith,  AIA 
Project  Architect 

Steven  V.  Rebholz.  A(A 
Project  Manager 

Nicholas  C Christopher,  AIA  CCS 
Job  Captain 

Andrew  J.  Stouppe,  PE 
Strvctura!  Engineer 


Rochester  City  School  District 
(716)  262-0378 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 

1,000 

Current  building  area 
1 88,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI 9.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S102 

Space  per  student 
1 88  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
J 19,200 

Completion  date 
September  1995 
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The  Dr.  Freddie  Thomas 
Learning  Center  plays  a 
key  role  in  a new  part- 
nership between  the  Rochester 
City  School  Distnct  and  the 
Lewis  Street  Center,  a non- 
profit organization.  The 
188,000-square-foot  facility  is 
a community  school  housing 
l.OOO  pupils  in  grades  six 
through  eight,  and  the  family 
services  department  of  the 
Lewis  Street  Center.  The  Lewis 
Street  Center  wnll  encourage 
and  administer  community 
access  to  the  schools  facilities. 

The  middle  school  is  orga- 
nized as  two  “schools  within  a 
school."  One  school  is  located 
on  the  second  floor,  and 
another  is  located  on  the  third 
floor.  Each  of  these  schools  of 
500  students  has  its  own  class- 
rooms, teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators. The  two  schools  share 
the  amenities  on  the  first  floor: 
the  gym,  pool,  library,  lecture 
hall,  cafeiena,  home  and 
career  skills  facilities,  and 
technology'  labs. 

Creating  a safe  environment 
where  students  can  concen- 
trate on  learning  was  a design 
priority.  A layering  system 
within  the  middle  school 
ensures  that  certain  areas  of 
the  building  can  remain  secure 
while  others  are  open.  The 
school  is  designed  to  maxi- 
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mize  the  ability  of  teachers 
and  administrators  to  super- 
vise the  corridors.  The  admin- 
istrative offices  for  each  school 
are  located  at  the  center  of 
each  floor  and  provide  a com- 
plete line  of  sight  from  one 
end  of  the  hall  to  the  other. 

The  Dr.  Freddie  Thorrias 


Learning  Center  is  not  only 
designed  for  students,  but  for 
their  parents  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  center  of  a 
revitalization  plan,  it  has  a 
bold,  solid  appearance  that  is 
reflective  of  the  role  it  will 
play  as  an  anchor  for  the 
community.  n 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


iams  Middle  School  Complex 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts 


HMFH  Architects,  inc. 


HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 

1 30  Bishop  Allen  Drive 
C.imbridge,  MA  02 1 39 

Susan  Elmore 
(617)  492-2200 

Design  team 

John  F.  M.ller,  FAIA 
Pnncipd'in-Charge 

Stephen  Fnedlaender,  FAIA 
Planning/Destgn  Principal 

Mano  Torroelta.  AlA 
Design  Direaor 

Steven  Millington,  AlA 
Project  Manager 

Bob  Pdhi 
Douglas  Sacra 
Denise  Ferns 
Architects 

Client 


Chelsea  Public  Schools 
(617)  889-8415 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
UOO 

Current  building  area 
1 40.000  square  leet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI 9.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S140 

Space  per  student 
127  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$17,909 

Completion  date 
September  1997 
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The  Williams  Middle 

School,  pan  of  Chelsea’s 
total  school  replacement 
project,  IS  an  ellicieni  complex 
that  actually  houses  two  indi- 
\ndual  schools,  as  well  as  com- 
rnuniiy  fact  lutes.  HMFH 
designed  the  facility  so  that  the 
upper  three  levels  of  ihts  build- 
ing are  dunded  into  two  inde- 
pendent middle  schools  made 
upol  team  clusters — five  in 
one  school,  six  in  the  other 
Each  cluster  has  three  class- 
rooms and  a shared  science 
room. 

The  ground  floor  contains 
administrative  offices  for  each 
school,  as  well  as  shared  core 
and  community  facilities. 

These  include  a cafeteria  and 
double-height  library’,  health 
suite,  gymnasium,  and  com- 
muniiy/performance  space. 

The  academic  and  community 
sides  of  the  complex  arc  con- 
nected by  a “mam  street  ’ run- 
ning the  length  of  the  building. 

A landscaped  plaza  leads  to 
the  community  entrance, 
enhancing  the  school's  wel- 
coming image  to  its  urban 
neighbors.  Play  areas  arc  locat- 
ed at  one  end  of  the  block-long 
sue,  and  parking  and  vehicular 
access  occupy  the  other  end. 
Technology  abounds  i this 
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Cafeteria 

middle  school  complex,  where 
every  classroom  is  equipped 
for  networked  computers, 
includes  a lelephone/voice 
mail  system,  and  has  a video 
monitor  connected  to  the 
school’s  tn-house  video  distri- 


bution system.  The  soph  siicat- 
cd  technology  system  also 
enhances  the  buildings  securi- 
ty in  this  mner-ciiy  environ- 
ment. employing  closed-circuit 
television  monitoring  and 
magnetic-card  door  access.  9 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

ARCON  Associates,  Inc 

420  Eisenhower  Lane,  North 
Lombard,  IL  60148 
Karen  A.  Plummer 
(630)495-1900 

Design  team 

William  R.  Olson,  AlA 
Pnnapal'fri'Charge 

Steven  E.  Hougsted,  AlA 
Projea  Architea 

MEP  Engineers 
Mechanical  Services 


Woodland  Middle  School 
Gurnee,  Illinois 

ARCON  Associates,  Inc 


When  completed,  ihe 
new  Woodland 
Middle  School  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  middle 
schools  in  the  Midwest.  It  cur- 
rently is  designed  for  a capaci- 
ty of  2,000  students,  with 
infrastructure  and  core  facili- 
ties for  3,000  students.  A third 
wing  is  planned  for  the  future. 

To  reduce  us  iniimidaiing 
size,  the  school  divided  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
into  teams  of  100  students  each. 


iS  s: 


Woodland  Consolidated  School 
Distna  50 
(847)  816-2530 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
2.000.  with  core  faolity  for  3,000 

Current  building  area 
310,200  square  ieel 

Total  pio;ea  costs 
$20.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$89 

Space  per  student 
127  sauare  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$11,293 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Majn  lobby 

These  teams  are  made  up  of 
four,  selfcontainecl,  core  class- 
rooms including  teachers  for 
math,  science,  language  arts,  and 
scxnal  studies.  Students  will 
spend  five  of  their  eight  penods 
p*er  day  in  this  sheltered  envi- 
ronment, complete  with  the  r 
own  corridor,  lockers,  toilets, 
teachers,  and  teammates. 

This  learning,  self-contained 
concept  allows  for  block 
scheduling  of  60  to  90  min- 
utes to  give  teachers  flexibility 
in  content  area  or  opporiuni- 


Front  entiwnce  haza 

lies  to  integrate  core  courses. 
The  teams  are  centrally  located 
for  easy  access  to  support  cur- 
riculum acuvliies  at  either  end 
of  their  academic  wings. 

Each  classroom  is  equipped 
with  computers.  Iniemci 
access,  satellite  reception. 
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television  monitors,  multime- 
dia retrieval,  and  a telephone 
Two  technology  labs  use 
state-of-the-art  technology  to 
provide  instruction  in  hydro- 
ponics. laser,  wind  tunnels, 
animation  robotics,  and  fiber 
optics  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


PJHM  Architects  Southwest 

647  Camino  De  Los  Mares,  #201 
San  Clemente,  CA  92673 

David  J.  Hansen 
(714)  496’6191 

Design  team 

David  J.  Hansen 
Pnnapal-tn-Charge 

E.  Jan  Hansen 
Projea  Architea 

Charles  Shreve 
Project  Manager 

Robert  Lenz 

Constwaion  Administrator 
STB  Structural  Engineers  Inc 

StrucnjfQf 

Fredenck  Brov/n  Associates 
ElectncaJ 

F T.  Andrews 
Mechanicol 

R.  Dale  Hadfield.  ASIA 
Londscope  Architea 

Client 

Capistrano  Unified  School  Distnct 
(714)  489-7000 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
2.200 

Current  building  area 
199,000  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
S24.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SI  24 

Space  per  student 
90  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S11.10I 

Completion  date 
1994 


Flooupian 


I Aliso  Niguel  High  School 
! Aliso  Viejo,  California 

j PJHM  Architects  Southwest 

I A liso  Niguel’s  layout  is 
ZJi  cssenually  campus  like 
X JL  in  nature.  The  build' 
mgs  are  closely  clustered  to 
pro\ndc  an  “urban  village  ’ tex- 
ture 'vuhin  the  varied  and 
well-developed  circulation  and 
courtyard  areas.  This  project  is 
both  encumbered  by  and  the 
j beneficiary  of  a severely  elon- 
I gated  site  that  follows  the 
I Aliso  Creek  and  us  recreation- 
al greenbelt.  The  exienor  aes- 
thetics are  enhanced  by  the 
extensive  use  of  durable  ule 
and  bnck  finishes.  Aliso 
Niguel’s  architecture  supports 
many  of  the  most  innovative 
educational  programs  in  the 
country. 

I The  high  school  incorpo- 
I rates  statc-of-the-ari  lechnolo- 
I gies.  Included  are  advanced 
j media  and  data  reineval  sys- 
I terns  linked  to  each  classroom, 

I where  specially  designed 
j leaching  walls  house  large- 
: screen  TV  monitors  and  con- 
I trols  as  well  as  classroom 
! computers.  The  project 
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Mixed  media  cemter 


Food  court/commons 


includes  a unique  “food  court” 
food  ser\nce  area  and  innova- 
tive culinary  arts  teaching  pro- 
gram, which  significantly 
enhance  the  eating  and  learn- 
ing experience.  The  project 
includes  proven,  advanced 
daylighung  systems,  which  are 
integrated  with  many  other 
energy  conservation  tech- 
niaues  and  controls.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 

Shutler  Ferris  Johnson  + 
Lindstrom  Architects;  PA 

2 1 4 Burgess  Street 
Fayetteville,  NC  2830 1 

Robert  W.  Ferns 
(910)484-4989 

Design  team 

Robert  N.  Sliuller 
Robert  W,  Ferns 
Pro}ea  Managers 

v\/Ynn  L Warner 
Job  Captain 

Eric  J.  Lindstrom 
Design  Director 

Nick  Parrous 
Nasim  Kuenzei 
Jeff  Weber 
Michael  Huntanar 
Andrea  Pearson 
I inn  Johnson 
oean  Vance 
Profea  Team 

Progressive  Design  Collaborative 
PME  Engineers 

Fleming  & Associates 
Struaural  Engineers 

The  Rose  Group 
OVi/  Engineers 

OeJong  & Associates 
Education  Foalities  P'anner 

Client 

Cumberland  County  Schools 
(910)  678-2305 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaaty 
1.750 

Current  building  area 
274.575  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
524.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$89 

Space  per  student 
1 57  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
214,000 

Completion  date 
Fall  1999 


! J3Ck  Britt  High  School  (formerly  known  as  Southwest  High  School) 

! Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

I Shuller  Ferris  Johnson  + Lindstrom  Architects,  PA. 


h rough  a senes  of  com- 
munity forums,  the 
, Cumberland  County 

school  system  generated  this 
prototype  high  school.  A 
group  of  68  community  lead- 
ers. board  members,  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  students 
I panicipaied  in  several  consen- 
sus-building programming 
I workshops  to  develop  the 
educational  specifications  for 
j the  school.  Out  of  this  process 
j came  planning  and  building 
I concepts  that  reflected  the 
I needs  of  all  participating 
I groups.  Once  the  concepts 
were  developed,  the  architects 
of  Shuller  Ferns  Johnson 
Lindstrom  Architects  worked 
with  individual  groups  to 
design  their  spaces  within  the 
building.  This  process  resulted 
in  consensus  among  all  groups 
and  a strong,  cohesive  build- 


Atwum 

ipg  concept. 

Functional  areas/academic 
houses  are  arranged  around  a 
central  space.  This  two-story, 
naturally  lighted  atrium 
serves  as  the  student  com- 
mons, as  well  as  the  lobby  of 
'he  audiiortum.  gymnasium, 
and  cafeteria.  In  addition,  all 


academic  houses,  administra- 
tion, and  guidance  areas  are 
accessible  from  this  space. 

The  idea  was  to  develop  a 
sense  of  equality  in  all  school 
functions:  academics,  cultural 
arts,  vocational  education, 
physical  education,  adminis- 
tration, and  guidance.  ■ 


Site  plan 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Burleson  High  School 
Burleson,  Texas 

Huckabee  & Associates,  Inc 


Huckabee  & Associates,  Inc. 

4200  5.  Huien,  Suite  330 
Fort  Worth.  TX  76 109 

Chnstopher  M.  Huckabee,  AIA 
(800)  687- 1229 

Design  team 

Tommie  J.  Huckabee,  AIA 
Prinapal-iri’Charge 

Christopher  M.  Huckabee,  AIA 
Michael  D King,  AIA 
Pfoiea  ArcMeas 

Charles  F Terry,  PE 
Struaural  Engineer 

Thomas  Romme  Jr . PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Jack  Burgess,  PE 
Eleancaf  Engineer 


Burleson  Independent  School  Distna 
(817)  447-5730 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

2,000 

Current  building  area 
378,000  sqifare  leet 

Total  protect  costs 
$24.2  million 

Cost  p0f  square  foot 
$64 

Space  per  student 
1 89  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$12,087 

Completion  date 
July  1997 


.TLjSJ)- 


The  new  Burleson  High 
School  was  designed  to 
accommodate  approxi- 
mately 2,000  students  m 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 
The  building  is  situated  on  a 
60-acre  site  with  athletic  fields 
for  baseball,  track,  soccer,  and 
football.  The  378,000-square- 
fooi  building  is  arranged  into 
three  basic  areas,  with  the  fine 
ans  and  athletic  event  areas 
separated  from  the  academic 
area.  The  academic  portion  of 
the  building  is  two  stones  and 
centers  on  an  entry'  court  that 
provides  a 1.200-seat  dining 
area  with  eight  food  courts. 

The  fine  arts  area  provides 
drama  and  debate  labs,  two  an 
studios,  band  and  music  facili- 
ties, and  a 1 ,000-seai  auduon- 
um.  The  industrial  technology 
lab  IS  also  located  in  this  area. 
The  academic  area  has  a state- 
of-the-art  library  and  resource 
center  located  on  the  first 
floor,  adjacent  to  the  student 
coun.  Technology  centers  are 
located  throughout  the  build- 


STUDCMT  ENTRY 


Vaulted  skylight 


SnJDENT  COMMONS  AREA 


Student  commons  area 

ing,  with  classrooms  incorpo- 
rating voicc/vndeo/daia 
retrieval.  Other  technology 
areas  include  computer  labs 
and  computer  literacy  labs. 

The  event  area  of  the  build- 
ing has  a 2,500-seai  spectator 
gym  and  a 1.000-seat  gym. 
This  area  also  provides  a large 
weight  room  and  training  area, 
an  aerobic  center,  and  dress- 
ing rooms. 

The  sue  access  is  arranged 
so  that  visitor  and  parent 
drop-off  areas  are  separated 
from  bus  drop-off,  student 
parking,  and  faculty  parking, 

The  budget  demanded  that 
the  building  be  constructed 
with  a structural  concrete 
foundation  system  and  a basic 
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Emmoil  AT  MAIN  ENTHANa 
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Gymnasium 


sysiem  of  steel  joisLs.  beams, 
and  columns.  The  walls  are 
constructed  of  concrete 
masonry’  for  durability',  with 
face  bnek  to  create  a pleasing 
scale  through  pattern  and  tex- 


Auditorium 

lure.  The  inienor  has  icrrazzo 
and  carpet  floors,  face  brick 
and  concrete  masonry  walls, 
and  acoustical  ceilings. 

The  surrounding  en\iron- 
ment  affected  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  its  placement  on 
the  sue.  The  facility  is  bordered 
by  a typical  residential  subdivi- 
sion The  building  was  posi- 
tioned to  presen'e  and  use  the 
open  sue  for  outdoor  physical 
education  and  athletic  fields.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I David  W.  Butler  High  School 

I Matthews,  North  Carolina 

! 

: Little  & Associates  Architects 


Little  it  Associates  Architects 

58 1 5 Westpark  Drive 
Charlotte.  NC  28217 

Carv  L Hubfer.  AIA 
(704)  561-3415 

Design  team 

Caiv  L Hubler,  AiA 
President  of  (tie  School  Division 

Thomas  L.  Balke,  AIA 
Projea  Manager 

William  B Little.  AIA 
Chairmon/Designer 

Kim  ReiUerer,  PE 
Technology  Consultant 

Client 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools 
(704)  379-7135 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1,600 

Current  building  area 
232.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
S20.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S88 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
512.859 

Completion  date 
Fall  1997 
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David  W Butler  High 
School  provides  Char- 
ioiie-Mecklcnburg 
Schools  with  a compact  design 
that  enhances  the  learning 
environment,  improves  sccun- 
ly  dunng  after-hours  events, 
and  integrates  the  latest  in 
school  computing  tcchnolog)', 
Designers  developed  an  effi- 
cient, one -story  floor  plan  that 
minimizes  nonicaching  space.  I 
Classrooms  are  clustered  into 
academic  \v\ngs  where  teach- 
ers from  varied  disciplines 
share  planning  space  and  inte- 
grate lessons  between  subject 
areas.  Reinonng  the  class- 
rooms from  noisy  centra!  hall- 
ways creates  a quiet  academic 
alcove  for  teaching. 

The  design  minimizes 
duplication  of  facilities  and 
enhances  security  dunng  after- 
hours  events.  By  locating  the 
g)Tn  and  fine  arts  wings  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  school, 
designers  isolated  public  areas 
for  after-hours  use.  Dunng 
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Student  commons  ajua 

after-school  events,  the  core  of 
the  school  can  be  closed  to 
unauthorized  access  while 
restrooms  and  concession 
stands  are  available  to  the 
public  in  the  g)'mnasium  and 
fine  arts  wings. 

Sloped  metal  roofs  provide 
high  ceilings  in  common 
areas,  such  as  the  two  g>'ms, 
media  center,  band  room, 
and  auditorium.  High  ceilings 
allow  natural  light  to  flood 
into  three  gallenes,  and 
clerestory  lights  in  classrooms 
and  computer  rooms  provide 
glare-free  light.  The  school  is 


Lab 


equipped  with  the  latest  tech- 
nology. including  a fiber- 
optic backbone  supporting 
the  integrated  communica- 
tions system,  one  computer 
for  every  four  students,  and 
e-mail  addresses  for  the  entire 
staff.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Cqmstruchon 

Thomas  Blurock  Architects,  Inc 

720  W.  1 7lh  Street,  Unit  C 
Costa  Mesa.  CA  92627 
Kffv/in  Fleming 
(714)  646*9373 

Design  team 

Thomas  Blurock 
Kevin  Fleming 
Pnnapais 

Craig  Rothenburger 
Pfotea  Archftea 

Robert  Trucios 
Jose  Valentin 
Droitspersons 

Client 

Long  Beach  Unified  School  Distna 
(562)  595*9574 

Grade  span 
9*10 

Current  building  capacity 
750 

Current  building  area 

40.000  square  feel 

Total  projea  costs 

53. 1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
578 

Space  per  student 
60  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S4.I33 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


I Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo 
i High  School/Phase  I 
I Long  Beach,  California 

I Thomas  Blurock  Architects,  Inc 


It  has  always  been  an  aes- 
thetic challenge  m Califor- 
nia to  successfully 
I incorporate  the  Office  of  Pub- 
I lie  School  Construction  $ 

I (OPSC)  30  percent  relocatable 
I classroom  requirement  into  a 
new  construction  project.  At 
this  high  school,  due  to  an 
enrollment  surge,  the  relocat- 
able portion  of  the  school  was 
! built  ahead  of  ihe  rest  of  the 
j campus.  This  was  used  as  an 
I opportunity  to  architecturally 
I elevate  these  normally  mun- 
dane structures  in  terms  of 
I both  aesthetics  and  flexibility 
; The  configuration  of  the 

I classrooms  developed  from 
j the  progressive  programming 
I philosophy  of  the  Long  Beach 
I Unified  School  Disinct  and  in 
I response  to  the  challenges  of 
I the  California  Department  of 
I Education.  It  was  very^  clear 
I from  the  beginning  ihat  a ira- 
i ditional,  isolated,  relocatable 
! cTa.ssroom  space  would  not 
j accommodate  the  integrated 
' teaching  methods  that  the 
j educational  community  was 
! sm\nng  for 

! Our  starling  poini  was  ihc 

I OPSC's  definition  of  a relocat- 
I able.  Given  these  parameters, 
our  solution  was  to  maximize 
the  poieniial  of  whai  a relocat- 
able could  be.  The  structural 
frame  is  a moment  frame 
module,  preapproved  by  the 
Division  of  the  State  Architect. 
A glass  and  translucent  panel 
curtain  wall  system,  as  well  as 


G)MPUTER  lab  ikteriob 

stucco  infill  panels,  accentuate 
the  stpjciure  and  increase 
transparency  between  the 
classrooms.  Designed  with 
flexibility  in  mind,  several  of 
the  buildings  are  lemporanly 
being  used  to  house  other 
functions,  such  as  administra- 
tion, music,  media  center,  art 


lab  and  technology  labs,  until 
the  entire  campus  buildoui  is 
complete. 

To  unify  ihe  relocatable 
structures  with  the  future  com- 
pleted campus,  we  incorporat- 
ed a covered  walk  structure, 
built  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
future  structures.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Kammel  Green  and  Abrahamson, 
Inc 

1 20 1 Harmon  Place 
Minneapolis,  MN  55403 

Bake  Baker.  AIA 
(612)  337-4238 

Dtsign  team 

HCA  Educaiiona!  Design  Croup 

Client 

Independent  School  Distna  1 1 2 
(612)  368-3601 

Grade  span 
9-!2 

Current  building  capacity 
1,500 

Current  building  area 
295,000  square  (eet 

Total  project  costs 
S26.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
584 

Space  per  student 
1 96  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
516.466 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


\ . 
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■ Chaska  High  School 
I Chaska,  Minnesota 

i Hammel  Green  and  Abrahamson,  Inc. 


Chaska  High  School  is 
designed  to  support 
ihe  district's  education- 
al vision:  to  shift  the  learning 
process  from  a departmental 
model  to  an  integrated,  inter- 
disciplinary environment. 

The  school  is  subdivided 
into  three,  500-student  hous- 
es, which  creates  the  en\iron- 
menial  quality  of  three  smaller 
schools  within  the  context  of 
the  larger  school.  The  houses 
provide  students  and  teachers 
an  identifiable  place  to  work 
together  in  familiar  teams. 

Each  house  will  provide  all 
core  curnculum  classes.  Flexi- 
ble learning  labs  are  integrated 
into  each  house  to  provide  | 

space  for  technical  education,  ! 
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computers,  family  life  science, 
and  art.  Some  functions, 
including  a media  center,  a 
physical  education  complex, 
an  auditorium,  a cafeteria,  a 
music  area  and  central  admin- 
istration. are  not  replicated  in  | 

each  house  but  arc  shared 
among  the  entire  community  | 

of  learners.  [ 

Each  of  the  houses  will  be  | 

staffed  by  up  to  30  teachers.  j 

with  individual  work  siaiions 
m shared  office  spaces.  Each  | 

house  has  ’‘multiple  learning 
sellings",  large  lecture  rooms, 
traditional  classrooms,  lab  i 

type  spaces,  and  small-group  ! 

learning  spaces.  Areas  outside  j 

the  classrooms  are  provided 
for  computer  work  stations  as 
well  as  individual  and  small- 


group  learning. 

The  center  of  each  house 
includes  space  for  gathering 
and  socialmng,  which  helps 
enhance  the  identity  of  the 
community  learners.  The  cafe- 
tena,  gymnasium,  and  audito- 
rium form  an  activities  hub 
that  becomes  the  social  center 
for  the  entire  high  school. 

Community  activities  can 
be  held  after  school  and  on 
weekends  m the  space  that’s 
been  made  available  for  com- 
munity use.  The  I IGA  Educa- 
uonal  Design  Group  met 
frequently  with  groups  that 
use  the  high  school.  Inspired 
by  their  needs  and  ideas,  the 
designers  created  a school  that 
meets  all  budgetary,  program, 
and  community  goals.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Eastview  High  School 
Apple  Valley,  Minnesota 

I Wold  Architects  & Engineers 


Wold  Architects  A Engineers 

6 W.  Fifth  Street 
51.  Paul.MN  55102 

Steve  Deppa 
(612)  227-7773 

Design  team 

Kevin  Sullivan 
Prindpal'in-Charge 

Jill  Smith 
Programmer 

Michael  Derng 
Projea  Manager 

Roger  Schroepfer 
Project  Architect 

Vaughn  Dierks 
Designer 

Maria  Blissenbach 
Interior  Designer 

Kevin  Marshall 
Mechanical  Engineer 


Client 


Rosemount/Apple  Valley/Eagan 
ISO  191 

(612)  423-7700 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

2,000 

Current  building  area 
330,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S28  million 


Cost  per  square  foot 
$85 

Space  per  student 
165  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,000 


Completion  date 
August  1997 


Flooh  plan 


Guided  by  input  from 
school  officials,  user 
groups,  and  a commu- 
nity committee  through  par- 
ticipatory' planning  meetings, 
the  architects  designed  an 
educational  facility  for  2,000 
high  school  students,  which 
! addressed  three  specific  needs: 
I ■ lull  integration  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary' '‘house’'  teaching 
! philosophy  presently  in  use  in 
j the  district's  elementary  and 
I middle  schools; 

I ■ accommodation  of  future 
j increases  in  the  student  popu- 
I laiion  m this  fast-growmg 
j school  district;  and. 

! ■ support  for  state-of-the-art 
I technological  resources  to  pre- 
I pare  students  for  the  2 1st  cen- 
i 

The  330.000-square-foot 
East\new  High  School  is  the 
I focal  point  of  this  sprawling, 
j 120-acre  educational  and 
1 recreational  campus.  Open  in 
the  fall  1997.  the  school  facili- 
i ly  IS  just  the  beginning  of  the 
I iransformation  of  this  former 
j gravel  pit  into  a resource  for 
j the  entire  community  The 
j master  plan  calls  for  complete 
i development  of  the  sue  as  part 
of  the  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing Eastview  Community  Park 
m a joint  effort  with  the  City 
of  Apple  Vplley  and  Indepen- 
dent School  Distnet  #196. 

The  resulting  design  is  a 
multilevel  brick  facility  that 
encourages  communication, 
integration,  and  teaming.  The 
three-story  academic  w'ing  is 
organized  around  eight  stu- 
j dent  houses  and  the  media 
I center.  The  house  concept 
I provides  students  with  a 
! smaller  core  group  of  peers 
I for  enhanced  social  interaction 
I and  personalized  instructional 
I opportunities  with  lower 
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Student-teacher  ratios. 

The  two-story  student  plaza 
serves  as  the  link  between  the 
academic  wing  and  the  physi- 
cal education,  administration, 
and  arts  education  areas.  The 
flexible  plaza  functions  as  a 
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dining  and  study  area  for  stu- 
dents and  as  a meeting  area  for 
community  events  after  school 
hours.  The  fine  arts  and  athlet- 
ics wings  comprise  the 
remainder  of  the  facility. 

Construction  of  the  facility 
consists  of  a structural  steel 
and  concrete  block  frame  with 
brick,  steel,  and  stucco  on  the 
extenor,  and  bnck,  concrete 
block,  gypsum  board,  and 
glazed  c'oncrete  block  on  the 
intenoi.  The  entire  building  is 
served  by  an  advanced  tech- 
nology' infrastructure  which 
includes  integrated  telecom- 
munications, intercom,  com- 
puter/daia  networking, 
television  network  dismbu- 
I tion,  and  satellite  systems.  ■ 
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Main  level  coNamr  diagram 
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guidance,  careers,  casual  cai- 
mg,  school  store,  bank,  an 
ga!ler>',  siudcni  announce- 
ments. cic.  The  community 
will  also  use  the  piazza. 

The  existing  site  was  oddly 
shaped.  Its  limitations  includ- 
ed resincted  site  entry,  poor 
visibility  of  the  building  from 
the  street,  and  poor  pedestrian 


Outdoor  sruot nt  dining  ratio 
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and  parking  flow.  The  redesign 
included  organizing  a pedestri- 
an path  from  the  street  to  the 
main  entrance  and  creating  a 
tower  form  seen  from  the  road 
to  idcntily  ihe  school  and  the 
entrance  Irom  a distance.  Park- 
ing lots  and  student  drop-off 
areas  were  reorganized  for 
clarity  and  safety.  M 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Mf-w  Construction 


! Fairfield  High  School 
I Fairfield,  Ohio 

I steed  Hammond  Paul  inc. 


Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 

82  Williams  Ave. 

Hamilton,  OH  45015 

I 

Todd  Thackery,  AIA 
(513)  863-5441 

Design  team  | 

Todd  Thackery.  AiA 

Proiecl  Director  j 

Connie  McCarthy  I 

\t>siatant  Projoa  Director  ! 

Barbara  Miller 

lr)teriof  Designer  \ 

Bob  Riggs 

Architeaural  Designer 

Client  j 

Fairfield  City  School  Distnet  j 

(513)  829*6300  j 

Grade  span 
10-12 

Current  building  capacity 
2.300 

Current  building  area 
3 1 5.COO  square  (eel 

Total  proied  costs 

J29.7  million  ; 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S94 

i 

Space  per  student  | 

1 37  square  feel  j 

Cost  per  student  ! 

512.913 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


By  lusponding  to  ilie  vai- 
[xes  discovered  through 
the  Sdioolhouse  ol 
Quality  process,  a process  that 
involved  listening  to  hundreds 
of  the  school's  customers,  the 
architects  designed  Fairfield 
High  School  to  serv'c  the  needs 
of  both  the  students  and  the 
surrounding  community. 

V'lsuors  ii'  the  school  are 
greeted  by  a unique  welcome 
center,  which  provides  both 
security  for  students  as  well  as 
a reception  area  for  guests.  The 
large  lobbies  elficiently  handle 
student  How  during  the  day 
and  provndc  after-hours  access 
to  the  auduonum.  g>Tn,  cafcic- 
na.  and  2, 100 -square -foot 
community  room.  The  profes- 
sional-quality auduonum  with 
grand  stage  and  orchestra  pit  is 
well  suited  for  school  and 
communi’.y  uses,  including 
regional  theater  productions. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to 
seat  the  enure  school  body,  the 
3.000-seai  arena  can  host 
regional  athletic  meets  and 
other  special  eveiiis.  All  these 
areas  can  be  used  simultane- 
ously. such  as  for  the  annual 
community  arts  fair,  or  mdi- 


MIOM  CENnK 


vidually  for  special  events. 

The  educational  wings  arc 
apart  from  the  commons  area 
and  locker  bays  to  reduce  noise 
and  distraction  while  givang 
students  quick  access  to  class- 
es. Separated  by  outdoor  court- 
yards, the  wings  provide 
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SHAAEO  TiACHCA  OFFKE 

natural  light  into  all  education- 
al spaces.  Shared  teacher  offices 
between  the  classrooms  pro- 
vide a concentrated  place  to 
work  or  hold  private  discus- 
sions. Small  group  spaces  are 
available  for  tutoring,  indepen- 
dent study,  computer  access, 
or  collaborative  group  work,  all 
under  instructor  supervision. 

All  offices  and  educational 
spaces  have  access  to  technolo- 
gy through  a full  voice,  \'idco, 
and  data  infrastructure.  ■ 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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Hailcy/Amirmoez/Assodites/ 
Architects,  PA 

100  W Center,  Suite  SO? 
Fayetteville,  AR  72701 

Zed  Johnson,  AIA 
(501)  442-5565 

Design  team 

Laleh  Amirmoez,  AIA 
Prinapal’in-Charqe 

Zed  Johnson.  AIA 
Projea  Architca/Dc^iqncr 

John  Krug,  AIA 
Catherine  Wallack 

David  Tatum 
Structural  Engineer 

Gayle  Gwmup,  Flynt  & Kallenberger 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Cy  Nowkah.  Flynt  & Kallenberger 
Elecincai  Engineer 

Client 

Fayetteville  Public  Schools 
(501)  973-8629 

Grade  span 
10-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1.700 

Current  building  area 

255.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addttion/renovaiion 

248.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
J4.6  million 

Completion  date 
February  1997 


Floor  plan 


i Fayetteville  High  School 
; Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

' Kailey/Amirmoez/Associates/Architects,  PA 


I 


Brriad- based  rt'mmunny 
suppiu  t in  l(-d  to 
major  renovaiions  ol 
more  than  150.000  square  Icci 
lU  the  50-yea r-o Id  Fayetteville 
High  School.  Beyond  the  need- 
ed replacement  of  dilapidated 
mechanical  and  ciecincal  sys- 
tems. safety  upgrades,  and 
hand icap-acccssibi lily  modili- 
caiions,  the  challenge  was  to 
give  students  a modem  lacilny 
that  expressed  the  school's 
‘Purple  Pride." 

Classrooms  and  corridors 
were  rc finished  wuh  bold 
floor  tile  patterns,  colorlul 
lockers,  new  ceilings,  lights, 
and  windows.  Data  networks 
linked  all  classrooms  wuh  ihc 
elcaronic  world. 

The  front  of  the  building 
received  a complete  facelift 
that  featured  a student  gather- 
ing area  and  a new  eniiy 
canopy  wuh  a skylight. 

The  adminisi -aiion  a.  ’ -oun- 
scling  areas  were  redesigned  to 
be  user-  and  LHSiior-fnendly 
The  library  and  adjacent 
courtyard  were  transformed 
through  the  use  of  daylight, 
added  space,  multimedia 
technology,  and  outdoor 
teaching  areas. 

The  cafeteria  became  a 
bnght,  colorful  space  wnh 
broad  expanses  of  glass  opening 
on  to  the  courtyard  and  show- 


Rinovatcd  chow  room 

mg  off  views  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains. 

The  band  and  choir  areas 
were  expanded  by  creating 
separate  mstrumcni  storage, 
practice,  and  teacher  prep 


rooms.  Innovative  "floating 
cc’ilmgs'  improved  the 
acoustics  m the  rehearsal  room 
In  May  1997,  alumni  from 
1 the  past  50  years  attended  a 
I spmicd  rcdedication  ceremony 
and  showed  the  teamwork  that 
I made  the  project  a success.  ■ 
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Green  High  School 
Green,  Ohio 

Lesko  Associates,  Inc. 


O 


Lesko  Associates,  Inc 

Ocmini  Tower  II 

:^0ni  Ciockcr  Road,  "^uito  .lOO 

Cleveland,  OH 

Nicholas  lesko.  FAIA 
(T|6)  835*0850 

Design  team 

Nicholas  Lesko,  TAIA 
Adminisirator 

fdwafd  G.  Leiiko,  AiA 
Dusign 

Richard  E.  Demirig,  AiA 
Projea  Arcfvtea 

David  Andreano.  AIA 
Technology 

Client 

Green  Local  School  District 
(330)  806*7500 

Grade  span 
9*12 

Current  building  cdpacitv 
1,100 

Current  building  area 
! 89,000  square  feet 

'otal  project  costs 
518  1 milhon 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$96 

Space  per  student 
!72  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$16,483 

Completion  date 
September  1996 
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This  j)rujca  was  cle.signed 
in  response  to  the  dis- 
i riel's  goals  of  creating  a 
high  school  with  llexihlc  and 
adaptable  classroom  and  ancil- 
larv'  spaces;  dircc'i  cniiy  to  the 
auduonum.  gymnasium,  calc« 
icnn.  and  media  center; 
cxpanclabiiiiy.  and  the  latest 
technology 

The  challenge  ol  integrating 
the  new  high  school  into  the 
existing  campus  complex  was 
met  by  placing  the  school  at 
the  north  end  of  the  property, 
freeing  a large  middle  area 


between  me  existing  buildings 

Designed  for  1,000  siu- 
detus,  with  core  facilities  to 
accommodate  1,900,  the 
school  utilizes  the  latest  tech* 
nology  with  a buiiding-widc 
local  area  network,  four  nodes 
in  even/  classroom  and  addi- 
tional nodes  in  computer  labs 
and  the  media  center,  A con* 
nol  center  serr*'es  the  ciuirc 
school  sy.sicm. 

Various  building  elements 
arc  connected  by  an  interior 
boulevard  running  the  entire 
length  ol  the  building.  Dra- 
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Front  facade 


Floor  plan 


Gymnasium  and  cafehria  entrance 
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Gymnasium 

malic  high  clcresior)'  windov/s 
flood  ihe  various  areas  with 
natural  light. 

A courtyard  in  the  academic 
area  provides  access  to  the 
outdoors,  enhancing  the 
boulevard  that  connects  the 
classroom  pods,  and  providing 
an  informal  and  much-used 
gaihenng  space. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  the 
academic  area  is  a large 
media/librar)'  center  and 
group  lecture  room.  Oriented 


j 


strongly  for  commuriiy  use, 
the  media  center,  750-scai 
auditorium.  450-capacuy  cafe- 
tena/commons,  and  a g>Tnna- 
Slum  seating  1,600,  have 
direct  access  from  the  school 
parking  area. 

Architecturally,  the  forms  of 
the  school  are  .strongly  .articu- 
lated to  add  interest  and  move- 
ment to  the  main  facade.  These 
shapes  are  enhanced  by  strong 
honzontal  masonry  banding 
and  interesting  fenestration.  ■ 


tNMf 
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Limary/meou  ONm  facade 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Voith  & Mactavish  Architects 

16)6  Walnut  Street,  24th  Roor 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 

Daniela  Holt  Voith,  AiA 
(215)  545*4544 

Design  team 

Daniela  Holt  Voith,  AIA 
Cameron  j.  Maaavish,  AIA 
principals 

Evelyn  Rousso 
Projea  Architea 

Ddwd  Murray 
Eric  Spaeth 
Design  Team 

D1  Ververeilt,  Inc 
Mechanical  Engineers 

Keast  & Hood  Company 
Struaural  Engineers 

Client 

Germantown  Friends  School 
(215)  951*2300 

Grade  span 
K-12 

Current  building  capacity 
200 

Current  building  area 
i 2.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S2.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S167 

Space  per  student 
60  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$11,212 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


SiTt  PLAN 


I Germantown  Friends  School 
I Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

j Voith  & Mactavish  Architects 


i 


I 


1 

I 
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The  nev/  Student  and 

Tech  nolog)' Center  at  ! 

Germantown  Fncnds 
School  15  one  result  of  the  mas- 
ter planning  process  begun  in 
1992.  Programmatically,  the 
new  building  prowides  \itally 
needed  student  lounge  and 
meeting  spaces,  math  and 
computer  classrooms  incorpo-  ; 
rating  the  latest  tcchnolog)'.  ' 

and  a snack  bar.  j 

Because  of  subsurface  con- 
ditions. three  old  fo  .ndaiions. 
and  very'  high  groundwater, 
the  building  is  supported  by 
caissons  and  has  a structural 
slab  on  grade.  The  structure  is 
steel  frame  with  back  and  j 

stucco  veneer.  The  roof  is 
asphalt  shingle  with  lower 
roofs  and  a pole  gutter  system 
of  lead-coated  copper;  the 
canopy  is  corrugated  fiber* 
glass.  In  the  spirit  of  Quaker 
simplicity,  the  sii . ctural  slab,  | 
stained  and  waxed,  was  used  ' 

as  the  finished  floor.  , 

The  aim  was  to  design  a ; 
building  that  reinforced  the 
campus  aesthetics  while  cre- 
ating an  exciting  and  friendly 
interior  that  would  make  the  | 
students  feel  at  home.  The  I 

brick  paiierns  and  the  layout  j 
of  the  window  muni  ins  mod-  i 
ulaie  the  scale  of  the  building.  ' 


Snack  mr  ajua 

Most  of  the  major  windows 
face  the  main  campus.  That, 
combined  with  the  new 
building's  relative  distance 
from  the  school’s  other  build- 
ings. emphasizes  the  diagonal 
view  of  the  campus.  The 
steeply  pitched  gable  roof 
recalls  the  roof  of  the  meeting 
house,  the  architectural  cen- 
terpiece of  the  school.  ■ 


Lookihg  toward  uxjngi  from 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Additions 


Hopkins  High  School 
Minnetonka,  Minnesota 

Cuningham  Group 


Cuningham  Group 

201  Main  Street  SE,  Suite  325 
Minneapolis.  WN  554 1 4 

Tim  Dufauit 
(612)  379-3400 

Design  team 

John  Quiter 
Pnndpol’in-Charge 

Jerry  Steffan 
Project  Manager 

Steve  Philippi 
Archnect/Pnmory  Ccntaa 


Kathy  Wallace 
Mike  Devetter 
Afchiteas 

Client 

Hopkins  School  Oistnct 
(612)  988-4000 

Grade  span 
10-12 

Current  building  capacity 
2,250 

Current  building  area 

400.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

233.000  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
S20  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S50 

Space  per  student 
178  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$8,900 

Completion  date 
November  1996 


4 T «:ammg  for  All.  Leam- 

I mg  for  Life’*  is  the 

JL— /creed  of  Hopkins 
Schools.  The  architects  were 
asked  to  renovate  and  expand 
the  high  school  to  bring  new 
life  to  the  district's  philosophy 
and  educational  plan.  Built  in 
1970,  the  school  combined 
generous  day-lit  public  spaces 
with  wnndowless  classrooms 
on  cul-de-sac  corridors  sup- 
porting outdated  departmental 
altitudes. 

To  form  better  relationships 
between  these  spaces,  isolated 
departments  have  been  redis- 
tributed within  a flexible 
"broad  fields"  organization. 
Abundant  new  interior  glass 
has  created  openness  and  con- 
nection between  students  and 
staff.  Classroom  clusters  gath- 
ered around  a core  of  resource 
spaces  form  the  humanities 
broad  field.  A specialized 
classroom  addition  centers  the 
math/science  broad  field. 
Traditional  vocational  spaces 
have  been  converted  to  com- 
puter-equipped laboratones 
that  are  the  foundation  of 
visual  arts^uslncss/applied 
technology. 

Administrative  offices  and 
student  servaces  have  been 
relocated  behind  new  glass 
fronts  on  the  school’s  public 
mall.  Flanked  by  a remodeled 
media  center  and  an  expanded 


Entmnce 

commons,  these  spaces  estab- 
lish a siudeni-centered  educa- 
tional environment. 

Finally,  the  district  part- 
nered with  the  city  of  Min- 
netonka to  build  the 
Lindbergh  Center.  More  than 
a recreational  facility,  the 


building  is  a meeting  place  for 
the  school  community  and  the 
community  at  large.  Open  to 
residents  throughout  an  active 
18-hour  day,  the  center  is  a 
model  of  efficient  use  of 
resources  as  it  promotes 
healthful  activity  and  social 
interaction.  ■ 


Gymnasium 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


' Kentlake  High  School 
; Kent,  Washington 

{ Burr  Lawrence  Rising  + Bates  Architects,  P.S. 


r 
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Burr  Lawrence  Rising  + Bates 
Architects.  P.S, 

1145  Broadway  Plaza.  Suae  1 200 
Tacoma.  WA  98402 

Jerry  Lawrence,  FAIA 
(253)  627-5599 

Design  team 

Paul  S.  Rising.  AlA 
PnnapaHn^Charge 

Kit  Burns,  AlA 
^rofea  Manager 

Tony  Matiatos 
Project  Architea 

Hossem  Peigahi 
Projea  Designer 

Chalker  Putnam  Collins  & Scott 
Structural  Engineers 

Tres  West  Engineers 
Mechaniccl/Electncal  Engineers 

Sitts  & Hill  Engine  "'s 
Civil  Engineers 

Lynn  Horn  & Associates 
Landscape  Architect 

Client 

Kent  School  Distna  No  415 
.'253)  813-7210 

jade  span 
9-12 

Current  buiidmg  capacity 
s 600 

Current  building  area 
228.806  square  feet 

’"otai  proied  costs 
S3  5.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot . 

SI  56 

Space  per  student 
143  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S22.278 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


Tile  new  Kentlake  Senior 
High  School  was 
designed  to  nieci  the 
j needs  that  e me  rged  during  a 
I comprehensive  planning  effon 
I that  focused  on  acimiies 
involved  in  the  learning 
process,  the  most  current 
knowledge  about  how  we 
i learn,  and  the  community  and 
cultural  induences  that  affect 
I the  use  of  a high  school  facility. 

I The  two-siory,  compact 
! plan  maximizes  efficiency  of  a 
I difficult  site  while  minimizing 
1 intenor  corridor  spaces.  Class- 
I rooms  arc  grouped  m clusters 
I to  support  interdisciplinary 
j leaching  and  study.  The  core 
I of  the  academic  cluster  con- 
tains a technolog)'  center,  a 
project  room,  storage,  teach- 
I ers*  offices,  conference  rooms, 
i display  areas,  staff  workrooms, 
j and  science  labs  The  clusters 
I also  break  down  the  scale  of 
; the  1 .600-studeni  high  school 

1 

I 


I AuomHUUM 

I into  more  personalized  and 
manageable  school-wuhm-a- 
school. 

The  heart  of  ihe  school  is 
the  commons,  which  serves  as 
the  social  center,  provides 
I space  for  food  sen’ice,  acts  as  a 
I circulation  hub,  and  serves  as 
I a foyer  during  performances 
I and  athletic  events. 

I A flexible  audiionum  can  be 
i divided  into  three  leaching  sia- 
j lions  by  use  ol  revolving 
! turntables.  When  open,  the 


STUDINT  COMfWONS 

auditorium  seats  600;  when 
closed,  each  turntable  provides 
lecture  space  for  125  students. 

A spectrum  of  leading  edge 
technology  fills  Kentlake.  The 
facility  is  equipped  with  sci- 
ence labs,  project  and  technol- 
ogy rooms,  a learning  resource 
center,  a network  of  more 
than  400  computers,  closed 
circuit  televisions,  and  satellite 
hookups  With  the  flexibiliiy 
to  adapt  to  future  technolo- 
gies, this  is  a school  designed 


for  the  21st  century;  more 
importantly,  this  is  a facility 
that  supports  and  enhances 
quality  education  for  our  stu- 
dents today.  ■ 


Floor  plan 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Partners  in  Design  Architects,  Inc 

600  52nd  Street,  Suite  220 
Kenosha.  Wl  53MO 

Wemer  H.  Bnsske.  AIA 
(414)  652-2000 

Design  team 

Werner  H.  Brisske.  AIA 
Mark  A.  Molinaro  Jr.,  AIA 

Paul  Reibman 
Coordinator  of  Vocctional 
Technical  Education 

David  Hobson 
Lead  Teacher 


Client 


Kenosha  Unified  School  Distna 
(414)  653-6300 

Gateway  Technical  College 
(414)  SSr  .dOO 

Kenosha  Area  Business  Alliance 
(414)  605-1100 

Wispark  Corporation 
(414)  857-4661 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaaty 
440  Phases  I & 2/220  Phase  1 

Current  building  area 

40.000  square  feet,  building 

20.000  square  feet  phase  1 build  out 

Total  project  costs 

5 1 . 1 millton,  building  shell 
$608,000,  phase  1 build  out 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$28,  building  shell 
$30.  phase  1 build  out 

Space  per  student 
9 1 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$2,764  phase  I build  out 

Completion  date 
August  1997 
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Floor  plan 


; LakeView  Technology  Academy 
I Pleasant  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

I Partners  in  Design  Architects,  Inc 

( 

I 

Made  possible  through 
a collaborative  effort 
between  the  Kenosha 
i area  schools,  the  local  techni- 
cal college,  and  the  Kenosha 
business  community,  this 
school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  stale  of  Wisconsin,  will 
provide  students  with  a 
•'  unique  opportuniiy  to  grad- 
uate from  high  school  with  a 
strong  emphasis  in  manufac- 
1 luring  and  engineering  lech- 
I nology.  The  same  facility  that 
I educates  these  students  by 


combined  career/college  prep 
approach  to  high  school  edu- 
cation. Course  work  in  math, 
communications,  science, 
technology,  and  manufactur- 
ing processes  is  coordinated 
into  a program  that  encourages 
and  enables  students  to  apply 
the  facts  and  concepts  that  are 
being  taught.  Teamwork  and 
communication  are  an  integral 
part  of  all  classes. 

The  main  space  of  the 
school  provides  nine  separate 
teaching  areas  in  a nontradi- 
tional,  open.  ofTice-like  setting. 
Each  year,  1 10  new  ninth- 
graders  will  enter  the  program, 
and  the  facility  will  ultimately 
house  440  students,  grades 
9-12,  in  40,000  square  feet.  ■ 


PnOOUa  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  LAt 


Commons 


day  will  provide  additional 
training  and  retraining  for 
workers  employed  by  many 
of  the  Kenosha-area  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  adults 
looking  to  gam  the  skills 
necessary  to  secure  a job  in 
manufacturing. 

The  academy  provides  a col- 
laborative, multidisciplmar)-. 


' Front  elevation 


EXMORATORY  SaENCE  AND  TECHNOLOCY  LAB 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Re  NOVATION  5/ Addition  5 


Lowell  High  School 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Sverdrup  Facilitees,  Inc 


Sverdrup  Facilities,  Inc  | 

dOO  S.  Fourth  Street  ! 

St,  Louis.  MO  63102 
Jerry  Clement 
(314)  552-8733 

Design  team 

Ed  Schmidt.  AlA 
PnnapcHn'Chorge 

Gary  Watson  i 

Pro/ea  Manager  j 

HFIVIH  I 

Design  Consultant 

Client 

Lowell  Public  Schools 
(508)  937-7614 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

4.000 

Current  building  area 

500.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 

400.000  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs  I 

S40  million  | 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S80 

Space  per  student 
125  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.000 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Sm  PLAN 
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Sverdrup's  renovation  of 
Lowell  High  School  pro- 
vided siaic-of-the-ari 
technology'  and  programmatic 
renovation  to  the  oldest  coedu- 
cational facility  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  changes  to  Lowell, 
the  city’s  only  high  school, 
expanded  on  the  lechnolog)' 
found  at  the  disincis  K-8  level 
to  create  a consistency  from 
kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade.  Built  in  1894,  the 
school’s  S40-million  renovation 
involved  two  cntical  issues:  an 
"impossible  schedule”  and, 
once  funded,  its  completion 
while  classes  were  in  session. 

Sverdrup  quickly  provided 
the  district  with  the  educational 
and  programmatic  specifications 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to 
qualify  for  funding.  To  meet  the 
slate’s  deadline,  Sverdrup  mobi- 
lized its  team  four  days  after 
being  commissioned  to  perfomi 
a structural  analysis  and  to 
research  program  development. 


IMTEWOR 


The  program.  35  percent  draw- 
ings plus  specifications,  detailed 
cost  estimates,  and  a construc- 
tion phasing  plan,  was  delivered 
wiihm  two  months.  The  state 
awarded  Lowell  funding  for  the 
entire  project. 

Sverdrup  renovated  Lowell's 

400,000  square  feet,  added  an 
additional  80.000.  and  com- 
pleted construction  in  time  for 

I 

• I < 


the  first  day  of  the  1997-98 
school  year. 

The  exicnor  renovation  of 
the  school’s  brick  structures, 
the  updated  HVAC  systems, 
and  the  restoration  of  the 
Lowell  High  School  clock  arc 
among  highlights  of  Sver- 
drup's work,  which  included 
architectural  and  engineering 
design,  planning,  program- 

A i \ n 


ming,  cost  estimating,  and 
scheduling.  Lowell  High 
School,  comprised  of  Cobum 
and  Sullivan  halls,  now 
accommodates  4,000  students 
and  boasts  new  art  rooms, 
classrooms,  an  auditorium, 
and  a television  studio 
equipped  to  broadcast  to  other 
distnct  schools  or  the  local 
I cable  station.  M 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Maple  Grove  Senior  High  School 
I Maple  Grove,  Minnesota 

I Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  and  Rydeen,  Inc 


Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  and 
Rydcea  Inc. 

4901  Oison  Memonal  Highway 
Minneapolis,  MN  55422 

Tammy  Magney,  AIA.  REFP 
(612)  545-3731 

Design  team 

Paul  Erickson,  AIA 
Prinapal’in'Chorge 

Tammy  Magney,  AIA.  REFP 
Education  Picnning 

Elena  Peltsman,  RA,  CIO 
Dean  Beemnga,  RA 
Design 

Client 

Osseo  Area  Schools  Distnct  279 
(612)  391-7000 

Grade  span 
10-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1,900 

Current  building  area 
326.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S3  2.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SlOO 

Space  per  student 
1 54  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
517,210 

Completion  date 
August  1996 


Floor  plan 


This  building’s  educa- 
tional philosophy  is 
closely  aligned  svuh  its 
design.  The  identity  of  this 
I building  IS  drawn  from  us  nat- 
I Ural  setting,  and  its  environ- 
I ment  rellects  light,  openness, 

! fnendliness,  and  accessibility 
I for  students,  staff,  and  com- 
j munity.  Therelore.  m keeping 
; wuh  this  concept,  the  educa- 
I tional  philosophy  for  Maple 
j Grove  Senior  High  School 
rellects  a natural,  regional 
metaphor — the  maple  leaf. 

The  simplicity  of  the  maple 
leaf  suggests  an  educational 
philosophy  compnsing  three 
elements:  the  house  concept,  a 
performance-based  philoso- 
phy, and  the  integration  of 
knowledge  and  skills  across 


SniOCNT  SIRVKES 


I subject  areas.  Each  house  has  j 

1 four  ‘family  units."  which  are  | 

I supported  by  FTLA  and  com-  | 
I puter  labs  to  implement  inter-  ; 
I disciplinary  team  teaching.  | 
! The  use  of  technology  sup-  j 
I pons  this  high  school’s  cduca-  ; 
tional  philosophy  and 
building  design,  just  as  the 
veins  support  and  nourish  the 
leaf.  State-of-the-art  voice, 
data,  and  \ideo  communica- 
tions exist  throughout  the 
building.  Students  and  staff 
are  encouraged  to  use  current 
and  emerging  technologies  | 

such  as  local  area  networking,  : 
multimedia  work-stations,  and  | 
direct  broadcasting  satellites.  j 

For  students  to  be  prepared 
I for  a complex  and  changing 
I svorld.  they  need  access  to  the  I 


Locker  commons 


Cafeteria 


EmRIOR 

technology  used  in  the  work- 
place, home,  and  community. 

The  educational  philosophy 
of  Maple  Grove  Senior  High 
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School  gives  focus,  coherence.  • 
and  spini  to  learning.  It  sup- 
ports a building  design  that 
rcllccis  a valuing ol  students, 
sialf,  and  community.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Neuqua  Valley  High  School 
Naperville,  Illinois 

Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  and  Rydeen,  Inc 


Armstrong.  Torseth.  Skoid  and 
Kydeen,  Inc 

4901  Olson  Memorial  Highway 
Minneapolis,  MN  55422 

Tammy  Magney,  AiA,  REFP 
(612)  545-3731 

Design  team 

Ken  Crabow,  AIA 
Pnnapchn-Chorge 

Tammv  Magney,  AiA.  REFP 
Education  Planning/Design 

Client 

Indian  Prame  Community  Unit 
School  District  #204 
(630)  428-6000 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
3.000 

Current  building  area 
438.700  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
544  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S98 

Space  per  student 
146  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
514.660 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Trndiiion  meets  the 
2 1st  century'  in  this 
high  school: 

■ Academic  wings:  Three 
academic  wings  house  a cen- 
tral learning  media  center  and 
science,  math,  special-needs 
education,  and  English  class- 
rooms on  the  first  floor.  The 
second  floor  houses  ceniral- 
ized  forum  rooms,  foreign  lan- 
guage, social  studies,  driver 
education,  science,  and  busi- 
ness education  classrooms.  As 
a whole,  the  three  academic 
wings  provide  a total  of  nine 
computer  labs,  three  of  which 
are  designed  as  tiered  labs. 


i 


EnHIY  to  ACAOf  MfCS  WING 

■ Fine  arts:  The  east  portion 
of  the  school  is  anchored  by  a 
stunning  auditorium  with  a 
65-foot  fly  space  for  flexibility 
in  iheatncal  productions  and 
18-foot  sound  towers  for  cre- 
ating a fine  acoustical  environ- 
ment for  music  performances. 
Clustered  around  the  auditori- 
um are  the  art  rooms  with 
gallery  space,  music  rehearsal 
rooms,  and  classrooms  for 
theater  and  journalism. 

■ Athletics:  The  west  portion 
of  the  school  is  home  to  the 
cafeteria,  heahh  education, 
and  the  physical  education 
program,  which  includes  a 
ihrce-station  gymnasium  with 
bleacher  seating  for  approxi- 
mately 3,000.  a two-siation 
practice  g>TTinasium.  an  eight- 


UMWNC  MiOtA  CINT1W 


SOENCE  OASSKOOM 


AUDfTOmilM 


lane  swimming  pool  with  div- 
ing alcove  and  a three-lane 
training  pool,  spaces  for 


wrestling  and  gymnastics,  and 
state-ol-ihe-art  aerobics  and 
weight  training  areas.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Ren  OVATION  S/ADD IT! ON5 


Oneonta  Junior/Senior  High  School 
Oneonta,  New  York 

James  Jordan  Associates,  Architects 


James  Jordan  Associates, 
Architects 

8 1 W,  Mam  Street 
Richfield  Springs,  NY  13439 

lames  M.  Jordan.  AIA 
(315)  858-1620 

Design  team 

lames  M.  Jordan.  AIA 
Pnnopahn-Charge 

Darryl  J White,  AIA 
Direaor  of  Design/ 

Projea  Monagemenr 

David  J.  Haggerty 
Steven  M.  Wickman 


Oneonta  Gt\'  School  Distnct 
(607)  433-8200 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Total  projea  costs 
S4.4  million 

Completion  date 
July  1997 


TTum 


Initiating  a program  to 
expand  and  eniiance  us 
sccondnr\'  curriculum,  the 
Oneonta  City  School  District 
launched  a multiple-phase 
building  project  at  its 
Junior/Scnior  High  School.  As 
pan  of  this  endeavor,  a wmg 
dedicated  to  s^.,'^nce  education 
was  added  to  the  facility 
The  science  wing  rooms  are 
arrayed  about  a central  com- 
mons, located  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  comdors. 
Combination  ciassroom/labo- 
ratory  areas  are  provided  for 
each  of  five  science  specialties. 
Pairs  of  these  classroom-labs 
each  share  an  experiment 
preparation/office  area  and  a 
science  project  center.  Science 
project  centers  are  designed 


ClASMOOM-lAB 


Floor  plan 


for  students  to  engage  in  indi- 
vidual. specialized,  and 
advanced  study.  Viewing  win- 
dows between  the  project  cen- 
ters and  adjacent  classrooms 
allow  for  visual  contact  and 
teacher  supervision.  The  entire 
facility  IS  wired  for  the  latest  in 
computer  technology. 

A 100-seal  amphitheater 


Amphitheatir 


Box  lAY  WINDOWS  OKN  TO  CLASSROOM-LAIS 


features  radially  tiered  lecture 
seating  and  a rear  projection 
system  for  effective  large- 
group  multimedia  presenta- 
tions, The  contoured  plaster 
ceiling  is  designed  to  project 
the  presenter's  voice  to  all 
areas  of  the  room.  Acoustic 
wall  and  ceiling  panels  help 
minimize  reverberation  to 
enhance  sound  quality. 

Skylighted  corridors  lead 
to  the  pyramidal  roofed  com- 
mons. Clerestory  windows 
introduce  additional  natural 
light.  Floors  are  terrazzo  for 
long-term  durability.  In  the 


commons,  custom-designed 
“bay  window”  display  units 
showcase  science  projects. 

The  building's  exterior  is 
enlivened  with  contour  and 
multicolor  patterned  brick. 
Box  bay  windows  with  color- 
ful frames  illuminate  the 
classroom-labs  ‘ standing 
seam  metal  root  tops  the 
commons. 

The  new  science  wing  pro- 
vides the  district  with  a state- 
of-the-art  facility,  attracting 
facp*  from  a local  university 
t c as  guest  lecturers  and 


AilQ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Comstruction 


LSW  Architects,  P.C. 

2300  Mam  Street 
Vancouver,  WA  98660 

John  D.  Wyckoff,  Ai.A 
(560)  694-8571 

Design  team 

Vaughn  Lem 

Progromming/Pripapal-in^Charge 

John  D Wyckoff,  AlA 
Designer/Prograrpmfng 

Ralph  Willson 
Programming 

Chuck  Farrell 
Project  Manager 

Bnan  Elliott 

Client 

Vancouver  Public  Schools 
(360)  696-7161 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

2.000 

Current  building  area 
292.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S29.8  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
$102 

Space  per  student 
146  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14  900 

Completion  date 
SeptemLer  1997 


Floor  pun 
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Skyview  High  School 
Vancouver,  Washington 

LSWArchite'Cts,P.C 


Cooperative  planning  for 
Skwiew  High  School 
began  in  1993  with  a 
senes  of  communuy  work- 
shops focusing  on  the  future  of 
secondaiy  education  in  Van- 
couver, Wash.  Students,  par- 
ents, educators,  architects, 
business  panners,  city  planners, 
and  other  citizens  were  in- 
volved in  these  earlv  "imagi- 
neenng’  sessions.  In  the  final 
project  evaluation,  construc- 
tion documents  showed  re- 
markable fidelity  to  the  vision 
of  the  symposium  participants. 

Skyv'iew  accommodates 
2.000  students  in  grades  nine 
through  twelve.  The  school  is 
located  adjacent  to  elementary 
and  middle  schools  in  a 90- 
acrc  community  educational 
park.  The  brick  veneer,  steel- 
frame  structure  complements 
the  existing  campus  facilities 
while  relating  to  the  local 
neighborhood. 

The  school's  physical  layout 
IS  based  on  three  concentric 
circles.  The  outer  circle  is 
composed  of  six  academic 
houses  (three  per  floor),  which 
serve  as  small  communiiies. 
The  middle  circle  consists  of 
student  enterprise  zones  pro- 
\ndmg  oppon unities  for 
hands-on  learning  The  inner 
circle,  or  commons,  is  a large 
gathering  place. 

The  academic  houses  con- 
tain flexible  spaces  waih  mov- 
able walls  to  allow  individual 
study,  collaborative  projects. 


Atimm 


Extciuor 
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Entkance 

and  large-group  instmcUon. 
They  also  include  areas  for  staff 
planning,  conferences,  decen- 
tralized administration,  student 
ser\'icc5.  and  counseling, 
r-onims  with  theater-style  seat- 
ing arc  available  for  presenta- 
nons  and  distance  learning  via 
satellite.  One  wing  is  designat- 
ed as  a magnet  school  for  con- 
centrated study  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  lechnoiog)*. 

Adjoining  the  houses  is  a 
circle  of  learning  labs  that 
enable  students  to  apply  their 
academic  studies.  The  ground 
level  contains  a siudcnt-opcr- 
ated  marketplace,  bank,  elec- 
ironic  arts  studio,  and  food 
court.  Student  work  and  busi- 
ness parinership  exhibus  arc 
displayed  in  a large  gallery’.  A 
news  bureau,  information  cen- 
icr.  print  produciion,  student 
government,  career  center, 

.md  learning  support  are  locat- 
ed upstairs. 


■ i','" ' •'*''' . 
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The  10.000-square-foot 
commons  supports  the  ongo- 
ing educational  and  social 
actiMiics  of  students,  staff,  and 
community  patrons.  Naturally 
lighted  with  a two-siory'  ceiling, 
the  commons  features  flexible 
lumishmgs  for  seating,  a small 
stage  wiih  a large  rear  projec- 
tion screen  for  presentations, 
and  a sunken  lounge  area. 

The  physical  education  and 
athletics  facility  is  focused  on 
promoting  lifelong  liincss  and 
hcalih.  The  mam  level 
includes  an  office  and  health 
loom,  a nuimion  lab.  and 
areas  for  free  weights  and  cir- 
cuit training.  Team  meeting 
rooms,  lockers,  equipment 
siorage,  restrooms  and  show- 
ers. a lobby  for  community 
access,  concessions  service, 
and  a variety  of  sports  and  fit- 
ness activiiy  spaces  are  located 
downstairs  Tsvo  gymnasiums 
contain  bleacher  scaling  for 


Skyview  contains  an 
advanced  electronic  jnfrastruc 
ture  w'uh  1,700  distributed 
network  connections  and  500 
computer  work  stations.  The 
school’s  fiber-optic  backbone 
is  connected  to  a wide  area 
network  and  an  internal  Cate- 
gory 5 lOBaseT  wire  hub  sys- 
tem. enabling  transmission  of 
voice,  video,  and  data.  H 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


SHW  Group,  Inc 

-nOl  McEv/en,  Sune  300 
Dallas.  IX  75244 

R C.  Garcia 
(703)648-1740 

Design  team 

R.C  Garcia 
Pnnapal’in^Chorge 

,'ohn  lush 
Projea  Manager 

Jim  Estes  ana  Rn  Newnri. 

Estes.  McClure  Associaies 
MEP  Engineers 

Joe  Craddcck 
Struclurcl  Engineer 

Tom  Dougher 
CmI  Engineer 

Gary  Lamb 
Designer 

Client 

Loudoun  County  Public  Schools 
(703)  771-6400 

Grade  span 
0 12 

Current  building  capacity 
1.350 

Current  building  area 
228,000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
S23.4  million 

Cost  per  sQuare  foot 
3102 

Space  per  student 
1 69  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S 17.304 

Completion  dale 
March  1997 


Floor  plan 


Potomac  Falls  High  School 
Sterling,  Virginia 

SHW  Croup,  Inc 


Potomac  Falls  Hipji 
School  presently  is 
designed  for  a 02-acre 
site  in  the  Cascades  subdivi- 
sion. The  school  plant  will 
accommodate  1,. 350  students 
in  a dosed  concept,  depart- 
memalizcd  facility  The  total 
building  area  is  approximately 
228,000  square  feet, 

' The  high  school  n a steel - 
' iTamed  structure  F.xtenor 
I walls  arc  bnck  with  cost  stone 
I at  designated  areas.  Exienor 
fenestration  will  complement 
arched  glass  areas  tstairwavs, 
clerestones,  etc.)  and  tradition- 
al use  of  columns  at  the  entry 
The  use  of  different  materials 
from  one  area  to  another  is 
planned  and  detailed  for  a 
smooth,  pleasing  transition. 

The  high  school  is  designed 
for  Loudoun  County  Public 
Schools  as  well  as  community 
use.  The  entire  building  mam- 
j lains  a high  degree  of  flcxibili- 
ly  and  possesses  economy  in 
consiruction  and  mainte- 
nance. The  plan  is  functional 
in  tenris  of  ihe  purposes  iL  is 
to  service  and  also  exhibits 


AuorroRiUM 

quality,  beauty,  and  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  enclosed 
building  area,  the  plant  is 
planned  for  paved  parking  for 
students,  staff  members,  and 


visitors,  A lighted  football  stadi- 
um, track,  a competition  base- 
ball field,  a soccer  field,  practice 
fields,  and  six  tennis  courts  are 
planned  for  this  facility.  ■ 


Commons  Medu  centir 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


DLR  • Lescher  and  Mahoney 

S7b  N.  Giscade,  Suue  200 
Colorado  Sprtngs,  CO  30905- 1416 

John  Quest  AlA 
(719)  634-0205 

Design  team 

John  Quest,  AlA 
Rnnapai-in^harge 

George  Rice,  AlA 
4s5oc/ore  Principal 

Ned  Luthv,  RA 
Profea  Arcnnea 

Mike  Wilis.  AlA 
Proiea  Designer 

Tim  Christensen 
Construction  Administfotinn 

Client 

Summit  School  District 
(97Q)  668-3011 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

1,000 

Current  building  area 
1 9 1 ,000  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S28.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S148 

Space  per  student 
1 9 1 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$28,300 

Completion  date 
February  1997 


Floor  plan 


' Summit  High  School 
! Frisco,  Colorado 

I 

I DLR  • Lescher  and  Mahoney 
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Summit  High  School 

(uHills  muluple  purposes, 
accommodnirs  multiple 
users,  and  complements  its  set- 
ting m the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Designed  to  provide  flexibil- 
ity for  student  scheduling  and 
10  encourage  inierdisciplmarL' 
leaching,  biiminit  contains 
academic,  line  arts,  and  physi- 
cal education  sections.  The 
academic  section  accommo- 
dates a “house"  concept,  pro-  • 
viding  educational  pods  for 
interdisciplinary  teaching.  The 
audiionum  and  physical  edu- 
cauon  facilities  are  accessed  by 
a common  space  that  mini- 
mizes duplication  and  effec- 
tively handles  crowds. 

Altitude-appropriate  design 
iTcthods  and  building  maieri- 


Exteiuor 


als  were  used  to  confront  the 
extreme  mountain  climate. 
Summit’s  Viciorian-influcnccd 
design  blends  with  the  local 
architecture  and  helps  the 
school  play  a central  role  in 
the  community. 

Construction  of  the  build- 
ing was  “fast  tracked"  because 


of  the  urgent  need  for  crlnra- 
tional  space.  Fast  tracking  was 
accomplished  by  designing 
the  building  in  separate 
“packages,"  beginning  con- 
struction on  the  earthwork 
package  while  design  contin- 
ued on  the  buildings  other 
elements.  S 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Nfw  Construction 

Boney  Architects,  Inc. 

;m  I S Rexford  Rodi  i.  Suite  ^ i 6 
Uiarione.  Nl  2821 1-.5‘5/6 
diaries  H Boney  Jr.,  AIA 
{70^).Wv51T>2 

Dtsign  team 

Charles  H.  Boney  Jr , AIA 
Pnnopol  Archiiea 

Roger  L.  Leeson.  AIA 
^rofect  A/’c/i/rect/De.si(^n 

Tranklin  'Barw'  Swanson  AlA 
CADD/De:,ign 

Kevin  B,  Uisey.  AIA 
Design 

Patricia  fisher,  Associate  AIA 
Staff  Architect 

Leigh  Stewart  AIA 
Interior  Design 

Ronn  Shank  CCS 
Speokations 

Stephen  Olm 
Benjamin  Simpson 
Constfuaion  Administration 

Leslie  N.  Boney  Jr..  TAIA 
Senior  Principal 

cliMt 

Chariotte-Mecklenburg  Schools 
(704)  S/9-7000 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1.600 

Current  building  area 
230.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S21.4  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
J93 

Space  per  student 
144  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S13.3S9 

Completion  date 
Autumn  1997 


I 
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i ; ibulon  B.  Vance  High  School 
I Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

I Boney  Architects,  Inc. 


Ztibiilon  B.  Vnnee  Higji 
N hnol  \v;is  fom  civnd  n? 
I ho  rcntrrpircc  ol  a 
(bur-school  campus  within  ;i 
rapidly  developing  area  of 
C'hartoiie.  The  campus, 
known  as  the  Cjovcrnors’  Vil- 
lage. will  eventually  house 
^^.200  students  and  will  jDcrmit 
students  to  attend  a single 
campus  ihroaghoui  ilieiraca- 
: dcmic  career 
j The  high  school  is  a small 
I village.  Separated  into  several 
I academic  houses,  the  mass  of 
] the  230.00U-squ.uc-loot  facili- 
ty is  disguised  to  aeaie  a 
j small-scale  learning  environ- 
ment lor  students  and  tcach- 
j ers  Central  to  the  scheme  is  a 
I large  open  piaz::a.  which 
accommodates  informal  siu- 
, dent  gatherings  and  connects 
■ the  various  buildings  Covered 
and  enclosed  walkways  pro- 
vide a variety  of  connections 
; from  building  to  building, 
j The  media  center  adioins  the 
I central  piazza  and  is  conve- 
I ment  to  all  ncademu;  programs. 
! Dining  lor  siudcms  is  accom- 
I phshed  in  the  fond  coun;  a 
j vanciy  of  entrees  arc  sciA’cd 
from  the  six  serving  areas. 

Faculty  offices  are  grouped 
m three  areas  and  provide  a 
professional  atmosphere  for 
teachers.  The  offices  also  per- 
mit multiple  use  of  mdmdual 
classrooms  without  issues  of 
I "ownership*’  ansmg. 


EXTINK)II 

The  village  was  one  of  10 
I sues  to  receive  a grant  from 
IBM  that  focused  on  the 
notion  of  "Reinventing  Educa- 
I non  ' through  parent-school 
j connectivity  via  technology 
Parents,  teachers,  and  students 
are  able  to  access  assignments, 
monitor  progress,  and  explore 
resources  of  the  facility  in  the 
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same  manner  that  businesses 
exchange  informauon. 

The  design  is  the  result  of 
intense  inieracuve  sessions 
between  the  architects  and  75 
teachers,  business  people,  and 
administrators.  This  type  ol 
interaction  continues  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  architecture 
and  the  educational  program.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 


I 

I 

; West  County  High  School 
I Fairfax  County,  Virginia 

I Beery,  Rio  & Associates 


B«ery,  Rio  & Associates 

4215  Evergreen  Lane 
Annandale.  VA  22003 

William  T Brown  t . AIA 
(703)  256-9700 

Design  team 

William  T.  Brown  ii.  AIA 
Partner-in-Charge 

Leslie  Sluger,  Associate  AIA 
^rc/ecr  Manager 

Molly  Merlo.  Associate  AIA 
Job  Captain 

Anne  Richards.  IIDA 
Assoaote 

Rick  Rutledge.  AIA 
Bob  Jasper.  AiA 
Architects 

Viktor  Slipsic 
5D  Presentation 

Stnckler  Associates.  P C. 
Mechanical/Elecincal  Engineers 

Ehlert/Bryan.  Inc 
Struaural  Engineers 

Client 

Fairfax  County  Public  Schools 
(703)  246-3643 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
2.600 

Current  building  area 
373.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
$39  million 

CoLi  per  square  foot 
$105 

Space  per  student 
143  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$15,000 

Completion  date 
September  2000 


Tite  plan  for  the  new 
high  school  has  been 
developed  to  provide  a 
safe  and  creative  environment 
for  both  students  and  faculty 
anc*i  to  encourage  use  by  the 
community.  The  West  County 
! High  School  IS  375.000  square 
I feet  in  si2e.  including  a two- 
■ story  media  center,  state-of- 
the-art  classrooms,  and  a 
gymnasium  The  sue  will 
* include  a lootball/socccr  stadi- 
j um,  baseball  and  softball 
1 fields,  tennis  couns,  and  sev- 
j era!  practice  fields. 

1 The  plan  concept  includes 
I three  radial  academic  wings 
i onginaiing  from  a two-story 
I media  center  and  connected 
I by  concenmc  comdors.  Each 
I wing  is  occupied  by  a depart- 
ment, and  each  department 
has  Its  own  technology  lab. 
This  formal  organizes  academ- 
! 1C  departments  on  each  ^oor 
' English,  social  studies,  math. 

and  special  services  are  on  the 
' first  floor,  with  lab-type  spaces 
on  the  second  floor  for  sci- 
ence. lechnolog)',  art.  cosme- 
tology. work  and  family 
I studies,  and  business, 
j The  mam  administrative 
i suite  15  located  at  the  student 
entrance  and  pro\ides  visual 
moniionng  of  the  front  of  the 
school  and  the  bus  loop.  Guid- 
ance offi'  is  are  located  across 


1 Front  entrance 

I 

I the  student  lobby.  The  easi- 

! west  axis  has  a major  comdor 

! that  connects  the  academic 
I 


and  aihletic/elcciive  wings. 
Suppon  facilities  and  custodial 
rooms  arc  located  at  the  south 
end  of  the  building.  ■ 


Floor  plan 


Exterior 
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K-12 

New  Construction 


Schenkel  i Shultz 

200  E.  Robinson  Street.  Suite  300 
Orlando.  FL  32801 

J Thonnas  Chandler,  A!A 
(407)  872-3322 

Design  team 

J.  Thonnas  Chandler,  AlA 
Pnnapd-in-Chorge 

Daniel  Tarczynski,  AlA 
Pnnopal  of  Design 

Joe  Toth,  AlA 
Project  Manager 

Rita  Watson,  AlA 
Projea  Architea 

William  Rawn  Associates 
Design  Architea 

Allen  Joslin,  AlA 
Principal  of  Design 

Ciient 

Osceola  County  Public  Schools 
(407)  870-4636 

Grade  span 
K-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1.408 

Current  building  area 
\ 30,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI 9.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S131 

Space  per  student 
107  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  3,920 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Celebration  School 
Celebration,  Florida 

Schenkel  & Shultz 


In  designing  Celebration 
School,  Schenkel  & Shultz 
Architects  of  Orlando.  Fla., 
and  William  Rawn  Associates. 
Architects  of  Boston,  Mass., 
faced  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing a strategic  master  plan  for 
the  K-12  school  on  property 
that  was  largely  wetlands. 

Also,  because  the  property  was 
located  in  the  new  town  ol 
Celebration,  the  campus  need- 
ed to  fit  in  with  the  unique 
building  styles  of  the  town. 

The  resulting  facility  refer- 
ences the  southern  Flonda 
school  \'cmacular  of  the 
pre  1940s.  and  the  inclusion  of 
arcades  and  louvered  sun- 
shades reflects  the  school’s 
temperate  setting.  Twin  towers 
identify  the  entrance  to  the 
school,  which  blends  effort- 
lessly wnth  the  “old-fashioned 
hometowTi”  community  of 
Celebration.  A covered  bndge 
crosses  the  wetland  area  form- 
ing a natural  sciences  laborato- 
ry below  and  connects  the 
academic  buildings  with  the 
athletic  areas. 

Celebration  School  is  divided 
into  10  “neighborhoods”  with 
100  to  120  students,  creating  a 
flexible  teaching  environment  of 
multiple-size  interconnected 
spaces.  The  “hearth"  area 
denotes  a space  for  quiet  activi- 
ties. while  “flex"  zones  are  high 
activity  areas,  and  "wet"  areas  are 
laboratories.  Small-group  zones 
provide  teaching  areas  for  up  to 


AOMINISTRATION  lUtLOING 


Classroom 
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15  students  and  allow  hands-on 
instruction.  Large-group  spaces 
hold  25  to  30  students,  ideal  for 
leaures  and  presentations.  Each 
“neighborhood"  has  its  own 


planning  and  conference  room. 

Celebration  School  was 
designed  with  a built-in  tech- 
nology infrastructure  incorpo- 
rating flexibility  to  adapt  to 
evolving  standards  over  the 
next  1 0 years.  Technology'  is 
an  essential  learning  tool  and  is 
used  extensively,  driving  fiber 
deep  into  each  "neighborhood" 
and  connecting  to  the  homes 
of  students.  Through  the  use 
of  technology,  the  school  has 
successfully  enhanced  commu- 
nication, personal  develop- 
ment, critical  thinking,  and 
social  responsibility.  ■ 
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K-12 

New  Construction 


Willametta  Keck  Day  Hall  (Residence  #3) 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  School 

I 

I Pebble  Beach,  California 

Homberger  + Worstell 


Homberger  + Worstell 

1 70  Maiden  Lane 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 108 

Mark  R.  Homberger,  AIA 
(415)  391-1080 

Design  team 

Mark  R.  Homberger,  AIA 
President/Design  Pnnapal 

Ron  E.  McLester,  AIA 
Project  Mor^ager 

Jerzy  Wollak 
Senior  Designer 

Client 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  School 
(408)  626-5300 

Grade  span 
K-12 

Current  building  capacity 
60  students,  five  faculty  families 

Current  building  area 
27.000  square  feet 

Completion  date 
July  1995 


Willametta  Keck  Day 
Hall  Is  a coeduca- 
tional residential 
j accommodation  for  88  stu- 
dents and  five  faculty  families. 
It  includes  space  for  .seminars, 
common  area  activity,  tutorial 
rooms,  and  resident  faculty 
offices. 

The  existing  campus  ver- 
I nacular  (wood  frame  and  trcl- 
I lised  eniiy'ways  combined 
with  masonry  columns)  pro- 
vides a California  background 
and  amplifies  the  larger  cam- 
pus context. 

Our  design  combines  these 
forms  and  materials  express- 
ing the  identity  of  the  institu- 
tion: multiethnic,  multicult- 
ural, and  coeducational.  The 
hall's  central  location  and 
southeast  wing,  which  extends 
over  a pedestnan  walkway, 
further  integrate  the  building 
into  the  central  campus  and 
invite  the  school  community 
to  participate  in  activities.  The 
building,  nestled  between  two 
existing  buildings,  completes 
the  day  “quad"  space  at  the 
heart  of  the  campus. 

The  school  wanted  a mixed - 
use  facility  to  acconimodate 
residential  units  for  girls  and 
boys  in  separate  wings,  but 
allow  coeducational  student 
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social  interaction  in  the  com- 
mon room,  seminar,  and  tuto- 
nal  areas.  Unusual  for  a West 
Coast  high  school  campus 
facility,  this  mixed -use  resi- 
dential building  combines 
programmatic  elements  (stu- 
I dent  and  faculty  residential, 
coed  and  single -sex  common 
rooms,  and  study  tutonal 
rooms  that  are  generally  segre- 
gated into  separate  facilities). 


I Our  primary  program 
I objective  was  to  promote 
coeducational  academic  and 
social  interaction  among 
resident  students  in  a nonin- 
tmsive  setting.  By  combining 
common  spaces  for  group 
siudy/socializing,  as  well  as 
spaces  for  quiet  study  and 
activities,  we  achieved  a 
project  design  that  respects  a 
student’s  transition  from 
private  family  life  to  an 
away-from-homc,  coed 
school  experience,  H 
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K-12 

Project  in  Progress  : 

MHTN  Architects,  Inc.  ; 

I 

Number  2 Exchange  Place  j 

Salt  Uke  City,  UT  84  111  | 

B.  Jeffrey  Stebar/Kvle  S.  Taft 

(801)  595-6700  | 

Design  team  I 

Lynn  A.  Jones,  AlA  ! 

Pnncipal‘in^Charge  j 

B.  Jeffrey  Stebar.  AlA  ‘ 

Eric  Migacz,  AlA  ‘ 

Design  Architects  | 

Kyle  S.  Taft.  AlA  ; 

Project  Manager  ; 

Randy  Boudrero,  LA  | 

Landscape  < 

Bill  Enckson.  AlA  j 

Projea  Archiiea  | 

David  Sheehan,  AlA  ! 

Interior  Design  | 

I 

Client  i 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Salt  lake  City  1 

(801)  328-8641  j 

Grade  span  | 

Pre-K-12  ! 

Current  building  capacity 

High  school.  1,700,  ' 

Elementary  school,  700  | 

Current  building  area  ; 

High  school,  273.171  square  feet. 
Elementary  school,  75,098  square 
feet 

Total  protect  costs  ! 

S37.2  million  | 

Cost  per  square  loot  ; 

SI07  i 

Space  per  student  i 

High  school.  161  square  feet;  j 

Elementary  school,  107  square  feet  I 

Cost  per  student  : 

SI  5.500 

Completion  date 
July  1999 
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Skaggs  Catholic  Center 
Draper,  Utah 

MHTN  Architects,  Inc 


With  the  (dramatic 
backdrop  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountain 
range,  the  Skaggs  Catholic 
Center  establishes  a hub  for 
Catholic  education  m the 
southern  Sail  Lake  \’alley. 
Intended  to  present  a bold, 
modem  image  that  keeps  in 
mind  iraduional  Catholic  vak 
ues.  the  new  campus  establish- 
es a simple,  clear  ideniiiy  and 
wall  ser\’c  as  a lasting  inbuie  to 
the  Skaggs  family 
Located  on  a 60-acre  site  in 
Draper,  Utah,  the  campus  is 
organized  around  ideas  preva- 
lent in  early  Chnsuan  architec- 
ture and  planning.  Definition 
of  axis,  vnstas.  edges,  and  clois- 
ter define  the  central  ‘campus 
round,”  a circular  area  of  for- 
mal gardens  s)Tnbolizing  the 
ideals  of  C.aiholic  community. 

A sculptural  bell  tower  pro- 
vides focus  to  the  campus  and 
an  identity  waihin  the  sur- 
rounding community  Hach 
building  IS  arranged  and 
designed  to  maximize  the  spec- 
tacular mountain  and  valley 
\ncws  surrounding  the  campus 
After  completing  a nation- 
wide search  for  a model 
school,  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Salt  Lake  in  conjunction 
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with  the  Skaggs  Family  Foun- 
dation selected  MHTN*s 
award-winning  Jordan  High 
School.  MHTN  then  com- 


pleted the  design  and  con- 
stniciion  document  phases  in 
seven  months,  as  scheduled 
and  on  budget.  ■ 
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MIDDLE/HICH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Adams  County  Junior/Senior  High  Schools 
Adams  County,  Ohio 

steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc 


Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc 

1014  Vine  street.  Suite  2 1 00 
Cincinnati.  OH  45202 
).  Andrew  Paul,  AlA 
(513)  381-2112 

Design  team 

J.  Andrew  Paul,  AlA 
Prinapal-in-Charge 

Joe  Toman,  AlA 
Proiea  Archftea 

Kristen  Haase 
Matthew  Murtha 
Architectural  Designers 

Angela  Ucker 
interior  Designer 

Client 

Adams  County/Ohio  Valley  Local 
School  Distna 
(937)  544-5586 

Grade  span 
7->2 

Current  building  capacity 
550  to  850 

Current  building  area 
427,120  square  feet 

Total  projed  costs 
J44  6 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S104 

Space  per  student 
1 58  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$16,520 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Fhot  noon 

Floor  plan 


endng  the  needs  of  a rur- 
al and  poor  cointy  in 
Ohio,  Adams  County 
Schools  sought  to  improve 
educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  distnet  and 
increase  community  interac- 
tion with  and  pride  in  the 
schools.  Using  the  School- 
house  of  Quality  community 
input  process,  four  identical 
junior/senior  high  schools 
were  designed  to  fulfill  the 
distnet  s objectives  while  pro- 
viding tremendous  value  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Though  the  schools  look  the 
same  on  the  outside,  adap  .a- 
tions  were  made  for  site  and 
enrollment  vanations.  Distinc- 
tive entry  and  classroom  wings 
separate  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  from  ninth  through 
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12th  grades.  Rich,  exciting  col- 
ors enhance  public  spaces, 
accent  architectural  elements, 
and  help  distinguish  between 
the  junior  and  senior  high 
areas.  In  the  lobby,  display 
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cases  showcase  student 
achievement,  and  a heritage 
wall  enables  each  school  to 
highlight  local  hislor>^  A cen- 
tral network  system,  distance 
learning  labs,  and  voice,  video, 
and  data  access  in  every  class- 
room provide  the  technolog)' 
resources  to  connect  classroom 
10  classroom,  school  to  school, 
and  the  distnet  to  the  world. 

In  order  to  be  open  after 
school  hours,  all  community 
spaces  are  directly  adjacent  to 
the  main  public  space.  The 
round,  stepped  design  of  the 
large  group  classroom  pro- 
vides a place  for  formal  assem- 
blies or  informal  gathenngs. 
Zoning  off  the  media  center 


gives  community  groups 
access  lo  technology 
resources.  The  unique  design 
of  the  theater  enables  the 
space  to  be  used  for  dining 
and  study  dunng  the  day  and 
as  a 350-seai  theater  (with  full 
stage  and  lowered  pit  orches- 
tra area)  for  nighttime  arts 
performances.  The  theater  and 
gymnasium  also  open  up  to 
handle  large  school  or  com- 
munity events. 

Easily  maintained  and 
cleaned,  the  bnck  extenor, 
noncolor  galvalum  metal  roof- 
ing, and  darker  intenor  colors 
will  help  the  schools  retain 
their  positive  image  in  the 
community.  ■ 


Exterior 


MIDDLE/HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

SHW  Croup,  Inc 

4101  McEvven,  Suite  300 
Dallas.  IX  75244 

James  Calvin  Walker 
(210)  546-5511 

Design  team 

James  Calvin  Walker 
Projea  Manager 

Bill  Waclley 
Chief  Designer 

Konrad  Judd 
4ss/sronf  Designer 

David  Burt 
Projea  Architea 

Joe  Craddock 
Structuro!  Engineer 

Arq  Manuel  Naredo 
Consultant  in  Monterrey 

Client 

Amencan  School  foundation  of 
Monierrey 

(011)  52-83354850 

Grade  span 
6-12 

Current  building  capaotv 
1000 

Current  building  area 
153,000  square  leet 

Total  proiea  costs 
56  1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S40 

Space  per  student 
1 53  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S6.080 

Completion  date 
September  1996 


^ American  School  Foundation  of  Monterrey 
I Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leo,  Mexico 

i SHW  Croup,  Inc 


The  campus  is  located  in 
the  western  section  of 
Monterrey  in  the  Santa 
Catanna  area  near  the  emr>'  to 
Huastecc  Canyon.  The  school 
complex  includes  academic 
buildings,  playfieid  locations, 
and  parking  lots. 

The  new  middle/high 
school  15  located  approximate- 
[ iy  20  minutes  from,  the  exist- 
j ing  school  on  40  acres  of  land. 
The  new  site  allows  the  Amer- 
ican School  to  provide  the 
playfields  the  existing  sue  does 
not  have.  Three  soccer  fields, 
one  football  field,  a baseball 
field,  hero  softball  fields,  eight 
basketball  courts,  and  four 
tennis  courts  create  an  enjoy- 
able environment  for  physical 
play  during  and  after  school. 

The  building  initially  will 
house  academic  classrooms, 
science  labs,  technology  class- 
rooms, computer  labs.  library, 

1 adminisiration.  iwo  gymnasi- 
I urns,  physical  educaiion  dress- 
I mg  rooms,  kiichen/dining.  a 
I 500-scai  auditonum,  and  a 
black-box  iheater  ■ 
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MIDOLE/HICH  SCHOOLS 

Renov  axioms/ Additions 


: Beaver  Area  Middle  School/High  School 
I Beaver,  Pennsylvania 

j Foreman  Architects  Engineers,  Inc 


Foreman  Architects 
Engineers,  tnc 

PO.  Box  189 
Zelienopie,  PA  16063 

Clifiord  C.  Foreman 
(724)  452-9690 

Design  teem 

Phillip  Foreman 
PrtnapOrin-Charge 

Paul  Fackler 
Projea  Manager 

C Roger  McIntyre 
Projea  Archnea 

l?obert  Dofsch 
Mechanical  Er'igineer 

S'even  Cotherman 
Beancal/TBchnicoi  Engineer 

C.)P/  Giles 
Stvctural  Engineer 

Ju  ianne  Rogozewia 
Inierior  Designer 

M chaei  Arnold 
Constnsaion  Manager 

Client 

Beaver  Area  School  District 
(724)  774-4010 

C ade  span 
7-12 

Cjrrent  building  capacity 
1,572 

Current  building  area 
;.05,490  square  feet 

I3uildmg  area  before 
.iddition/renovation 
1 97,5 1 5 square  feet 

1otal  pro)ea  costs 
$16.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$82 

Space  per  student 
1 50  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$12,355 

Completion  dale 
August  1996 


The  Beaver  Area  School 
District  project  began 
wuh  a complete  feasibil- 
ity study  to  determine  the 
most  comprehensive  plan  to 
meet  the  goal  of  bnnging  the 
35-year-old  high  school  up  to 
current  building  and  educa- 
tional standards,  including 
I ADA  compliance. 

I Exienor  work  included 
' rcplaccmcm  of  cnir^'ways, 
windows,  a curtain  wall,  and 
the  roof.  Several  small  court- 
yards were  closed  to  create 
j additional  space  for  an  and 
[ multiple  usage. 

Building  alterations  includ- 
ed conversion  of  the  tradition- 
j al  library'  into  a high-tech- 
nology^ information  center, 
conversion  of  a seldom  used 
metal  shop  to  a choral  room, 
j conversion  of  the  wood  shop 
; to  a technology'  education  lab- 
I oratory,  relocation  of  science 
rooms  to  create  team  leaching 
I opportunuies,  creation  of 
I plan/confcrence  cenier^  for 
j teams,  revision  of  the  kitchen 
I and  cafeteria  to  enlarge  the 
dining  space  and  to  provide  a 
I pleasant  environment,  and  an 
I elevator  to  provide  complete 
! access  throughout  the  school. 

I Renovations  provided  an 
; enhanced  energy  efficient 
I building  shell,  new  heating 
system,  increased  elecincal 
i capacity,  data/telecommunica- 
I lions  netw'orkmg  throughout 
i the  building,  and  upgrades  in 
I nearly  all  existing  spaces  to 
1 meet  accessibility  and  building 
I code  requirements. 

I The  facility  is  on  a 4 1 -acre 
site  and  consists  of  31  class- 
rooms. three  special  education 
1 classrooms,  nine  science  labs, 

■ two  business  classrooms,  one 
; computer  lab,  two  an  rooms, 
one  band  room,  one  choral 
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room,  one  homemaking  room, 
one  technology  education 
room,  a 5.150-square-fooi 
library',  a l.OOO-seai  audiion- 
um  with  stage,  a 9,435-square- 
foot  gyminasium.  and  a 400- 
seat  cafetena  wuh  kuchen.  ■ 
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MIDDLE/HiCH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Cuba-Rushford  Middle/High  School 
I Cuba,  New  York 

I Habiterra  Associates 


Habiteita  Associates 

1279  N.  Main  Street.  PO.  Box  609 
Jamestown,  NY  14701 

Paul  Hedin 
(716)  664-4710 

Design  team 

Paul  Hedin 
Architect  Principal 

David  Schoening 

Design  Archnea  j 

Rod  Drake 
Landscape  Architect 

Gordon  Peterson 
Specification  Writer 

Bob  Nordm 
CADD  Manager 

Bd  Hanson 
Design  Coordinator 

Bob  Heintz 
Designer 

Gene  Ingersoll 

Direaor  of  Project  Obsen/atm 
John  Shedd 

Projea  Observation  | 

Wilson,  Klaes,  Brucker,  & Worden,  P C ( 
Engineering  Consultants  j 

1 

aient  I 

Michael  0‘Bnen  j 

Supenniendenl,  Ret. 

Cuba*Rushford  Central  School 
(716)  968*1556 

Grade  span 
6*12 

Current  building  capacity 
750 

Current  building  area 
1 40,500  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$ 1 3 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$80 

Space  per  student 
1 07  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$17,200 

Completion  dale 
September  1996 


The  Cuba-Rushford  Cen- 
tral School  District  is  a 
recently  merged  school 
district  in  western  New  York 
stale.  The  distncis  persistent 
superintendent  and  board 
have  worked  for  n new  mid- 
dle/high school  for  many 
years.  The  New  York  State 
Education  Department  offers 
building-aid  incentives  for 
recently  merged  school  dis- 
incis.  Habiterra  Associates 
worked  closely  with  Super- 
intendent Michael  O’Bnen 
and  the  board  of  education 
and  developed  a creative 
design  that  would  maximize 
the  amount  of  building  aid 
for  this  project  while  fully 
addressing  the  vvishes  of  the 
school  distnci. 

The  new  middle/high 
school  was  placed  on  72  acres 
of  farmland  at  the  foothills  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The 
fully  developed  site  includes  a 
baseball  field,  fooiball/track/ 
field  complex,  tennis  courts, 
soccer  fields,  and  softball 
fields.  The  building  area  cov- 
ers HO. 500  square  feet  and 
offers  students  and  the  com- 
munity access  to  a library, 
computer  technology  class- 
rooms, agnculture  and  tech- 
nology labs,  an  auditorium, 
music  facilities,  a gymnasium, 
a competitive  swimming  pool, 
science  labs,  and  distance  - 
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learning  facilities.  The  creativi- 
ty of  the  team  allowed  the  dis- 
trict to  pay  off  the  bond  note 
upon  completion.  The  facility 


is  a dream  c^rnc  true  for  rhe 
school  district  and  a major 
accomplishment  for  O’Brien 
and  the  board  of  education.  ■ 
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Photography  by  James  Cavanaugh 


OTHER 

Special  Purpose  Facilities 


I David  C Anchin  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
' Teaching,  University  of  South  Florida 
I Tampa,  Florida 

j Reynolds,  Smith  and  Hills,  inc 


Reynolds,  Smith  and  Hills,  Inc 

1 7 ] 5 N.  Westshore  Blvd,.  Suite  500 
Tampa.  FL  33607 

John  M.  Pehling,  AIA 
(813)  289-5550 

Design  team 

John  M.  Pehling,  AIA 
Project  Designer/Monager 

John  Quattrone,  AIA 
Projea  Officer 

John  0 Schwanebeck,  RA 
Produaion  Manager 

George  N.  Tharin,  AIA 
Projea  Architect 

Richard  Stead 

Archrteaural  CADD  Technician 

Yoo-Jin  Kim 
Intern  Architea 

Juan  Padin 
CADD  Technician 

Client 

University  of  South  Flonda  Board  of 
Regents 

(813)  974-0334 

Grade  span 
College  level 

Current  building  area 
87.899  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI 0.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S119 

Complenon  date 
Apnl  1997 


The  design  of  the  new 
Da\nd  C.  Anchin  Center 
lor  the  Advancement  o( 
Teaching  creates  a d\Tiamic 
place  within  the  University  of 
South  Flonda’s  College  of 
Education,  the  largest  urban 
college  of  education  in  the 
nation.  The  mission  of 
“Improving  the  Schools  of 
Today  and  Inventing  the 
Schools  of  Tomorrow"  is  dili- 
j gently  pursued  at  the  center 
I and  provides  a think  tank  for 
educators  from  around  the 
, world  to  gather  and  pursue 
fresh  and  unconventional 
ideas  and  practices. 

The  new  facility  is  designed 
and  configured  to  maximize 
communication  and  collabora- 
tion and  to  provide  a sense  of 
‘>commuruiy  for  students  and 
j faculty.  The  Anchin  Center  is 
seen  as  a place  where  nsk-iak- 
I mg  and  creative  experimenta- 
tion can  lead  to  discos’enes 
and  relationships  that  can 
benefit  and  influence  profes- 
sionals in  ways  that  hold  the 
promise  of  meeimg  the  needs 
of  children  and  society  m the 
coming  century. 

The  hean  of  the  facility  fea- 
tures a four-story  rotunda 
adjacent  to  an  outdoor  "learn- 
ing lav/n,"  providing  a gaiher- 
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mg  place  for  learning.  Tech- 
nology is  infused  throughout 
the  facility,  allowing  students 
and  faculty  to  access  informa- 
tion easily  m conference 
rooms,  classrooms,  teaching 
j labs,  lounges,  corndor  alcoves, 
j and  outdoors  All  teaching  labs 
, and  classrooms  feature  fle.xiblc 
furnishings  and  lighting  sys- 
tems as  well  as  the  ability  to 
handle  electronic  curriculum 
media  and  distance  learning 
through  the  fiber-optic  com- 


munication system. 

The  center  was  built  as  a 
concrete  frame  structure  with 
exteriors  clad  in  three  colors 
’ of  brick  and  masonry  and 
j green  glass  with  aluminum 
I framing  on  the  exterior  The 
iracnors  arc  built  with  painted 
I drywall;  carpet,  vinyl  tile  and 
' porcelain  tile  floors;  and 
I acoustical  layin  and  dr^'wall 
\ ceilings  Dual  air  handlers  on 
each  floor  provide  redundancy 
for  the  changing  loads  in  a 
modem  teaching  facility.  ■ 
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OTHER 

Special  Purpose  Facilities 


Central  Kitchen  Facility 
San  Jacinto,  California 

PJHM  Architects  Southwest 


PJHM  Architects  Southwest 

647  Camino  De  Los  Mares,  #201 
San  OemeniG.  CA  92675 

David  J.  Hansen 
(714)  496-6191 

Design  team 

David  J.  Hansen 
Prinapcl’in^Chorge 

Thomas  Kruse 
Monagmg/Design  Architea 

Leo  Johnson 
Projea  Architea 

Marfx  Ours 
Intern 

Nack  Engineering 
HVAC/Plumbmg 

Dick  Banneck  Design 
Kitchen  Equipment  Consultant 

Coil  & Welsh  Associates  inc. 
Struaural 

R.  Dale  Hadfield.  ASIA 
Landscape 

Client 

San  Jacinto  Unified  School  District 
(909)  654-2785 

Current  building  area 
7.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
SI. 6 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S226 

Completion  date 
June  1997 


Flooh  plan 


In  1994,  the  San  Jacinto 
Unified  School  District, 
located  in  inland  Southern 
California,  needed  to  replace 
and  relocate  its  existing  central 
kitchen. 

Design  criteria  called  for  a 
state-of-the-art,  7,000-square- 
foot  food  preparation  facility 
to  produce  10,000  meals  per 
day.  Food-ser\ace  personnel 
began  utilizing  the  highest 
technology  food-semce  build- 
ing and  equipment  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  easy  to  clean 
and  user  friendly.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  wall 
and  ceiling  matenals  to  maxi- 
mize sound  absorption  in  a 
loud  envaronmem  and  to  com- 
ply with  health  department 
requirements. 

The  building  is  constructed 
of  steel  studs,  light  steel  truss- 
es over  a slab  on  grade  con- 
crete foundation  system. 
Extenor  material,  an  acry'lic 
plaster  finish  system  applied 
over  rigid  insulation  panels, 
resulted  in  a textured  plaster 
appearance  that  performs  well 
under  extreme  temperatures. 
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Different  styles  of  concrete 
masonry  enhance  the  design  at 
street-front  locations.  Building 
massing  is  based  on  volumet- 
ric interior  requirements,  tall 
storage  volume  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  midheight  vol- 
ume at  food  preparation  areas, 
and  low  volume  at  administra- 
tive offices  (all  with  parapets 
to  screen  rooftop  equipment). 
The  design  is  punctuated  with 
the  use  of  standing  seam  roof- 
ing in  shapes  that  shelter  ship- 
ping and  receiving  docl<s, 
southwest  facing  windows, 
and  mam  entry.  ■ 


OTHER 

New  CoNSTRucrioN 

tBP/Architecture 

2300  Newport  Blvd. 

Newport  Beach,  CA  92663 

Anne  Burger 
(714)  673-0300 

Design  team 

John  W.  McMurray,  A!A 
Principahn^Charge/Seniar  Designer 

Gary  Moon,  AIA 
Designer 

Steven  M.  Redmond,  AIA 
Project  Manager 

Etienne  C.  Runge.  RA 
Project  Architect 

Client 

Coast  Community  College  Dislna 
(714)  432-5813 

Grade  span 
College  level 

Current  building  capacity 
1,763 

Current  building  area 
45,000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
$6. 1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S136 

Space  per  student 
26  square  feat 

Cost  per  student 
$3,460 

Completion  date 
April  1997 
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Coastline  College  Higher  Education  Center 
Garden  Grove,  California 

tBP/Archetecture 


The  Community  College 
Higher  Education  Cen- 
ter IS  a three-story, 
45,000-square-foot  education 
building  designed  as  a high- 
tech  distance-learning  satellite 
facility  to  support  the  needs  of 
the  community  of  Garden 
Grove.  The  facility  is  the  result 
of  a cooperative  agreement 
between  Garden  Grove  and 
the  Community  College  Dis- 
trict. The  Community  College 
occupies  25,000  square  feet, 
while  the  City  Redevelopment 
Agency  leases  the  remaining 
20,000  square  feet  for  educa- 
tional uses.  The  facility  is 
organized  with  24-hour  access 
to  the  ground  floor,  which 
contains  a central  lobby,  and  a 
Computer  Information  Center 
(CIC)  with  a 60-computer 
workstation.  Two  technology- 
augmented  conference  spaces 
and  faculty  offices  adjoin  the 
CIC.  A student  store  and  a 
stepped  120-seat  lecture  space 
round  out  the  always-accessi- 
ble  facilities. 
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The  second  level  ::ouses  six 
technology-augmented  class- 
room spaces,  with  flexibility  to 
support  the  vanety  of  instruc- 
tional programs  offered  by  the 
community  college.  The  third 
level  supports  four  additional 
technology-augmented  class- 
rooms and  two  specialized  labs 


for  the  science  (biology,  chem- 
istiy,  and  Earth  science  curric- 
ula) and  arts  programs.  U also 
contains  a small  lecture  facility 
located  above  the  large  lecture 
space.  Facility  support  spaces 
include  a telecommunications 
room  accommodating  the  tele- 
phone network,  computer 
servers,  and  Internet  link 
accessibility  for  a district-wide 
data  network.  The  link  allows 
all  appropriate  spaces  to 
receive  and  generate  both 
internally  and  externally  gener- 
ated television  programming. 

Program  constraints 
included  the  following; 

■ The  preexisting  street  ease- 


ment and  the  necessity  to 
provide  approximately  300 
parking  spaces  left  an  awk- 
ward parcel  of  available  build- 
ing area. 

■ The  city  wanted  the  build- 
ing to  reinforce  and  encourage 
a pedestrian  flow  from  its  civic 
center  and  central  public  park 
to  the  historic  main  street 
retail  area. 

■ The  building  had  to  be 
zoned  as  two  independent 
buildings  that  operate  both 
jointly  and  separately. 

■ The  building's  efficiency 
ratio,  as  dictated  by  the  col- 
lege, had  to  be  better  than 

85  percent.  ■ 
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OTHER 

Renova  noNb/ Additions 

Midell  & Associates  Architects 

3033  Kellway  Drive,  Suite  1 20 
Carrollton,  TX  75006 

Bill  Hidell,  AIA 
(972)416'4666 

Design  team 

Bill  Hidell.  AIA 
Prinapal 

Ed  Kepner 
Projea  Afchitea 

Kathryn  M:llef 
Staff  Architea 

Richard  Tonez 
Production 

aient 

Creenhill  School 
(972)  66M0I2 

Grade  span 
5*12 

Current  building  capaaty 
240 

Current  building  area 
18,500  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S825.000 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S45 

Space  per  student 
77  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S3.437 

Completion  date 
March  1996 


Floor  fun 
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Greenhill  School  Fine  Arts  Center 
Addison,  Texas 

MidelE  & Associates  Architects 


his  building  was 
designed  by  Pratt,  Box 
Henderson  in  1972 
as  an  open  classroom  middle 
school.  Upon  completion  of  a 
new  middle  school,  ihe 
administration  considered 
alternate  uses  for  this  18.500- 
square-fooi  building. 

The  location  of  the  build- 
ing in  the  Greenhill  campus, 
ai  ihe  crossroads  of  the 
upper  school,  middle  school, 
gymnasium.  librar)c  and 
cafeteria,  made  it  a natural 
transition  facility.  The  exist- 
ing structure  was  a building 
wuhout  an  obvious  entrance. 
The  first  task  was  to  create  a 
"front  door"  providing  access 
off  the  pedestrian  entrance 
into  the  campus.  Second,  the 
linear  form  of  the  building 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
student  galleiy  to  e.xhibit 
current  work  and  connect 


Entrance  lomy 


the  visual  and  performing 
arts  programs. 

The  Fine  Arts  comple.x 
provides  studio  space  for: 

■I  recital  hall, 

■I  band, 

■ practice  rooms, 
m dance. 

H orff  instruments. 


■ debate, 

■ photography, 

■ two-  and  three- 
dimensional  an,  and 

■ Cavalcade  (year  book) 

The  student  gallery  or  street 

provides  additional  perfor- 
mance area  and  has  become 
the  student  mall.  ■ 
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OTHER 

N^w  Construction 


Durrant 

942  CyCdre  Pi.iza 
Dubuque.  lA  S2001 

Max  N Schmidt,  AIA 
(319)  583'9131 

Design  team 

Max  N.  Schmicil,  AlA 
Profca  Diieaor 

Kevin  j.  Eipperle,  AIA 
Design  Archiiect 

Jeff  Klopfenstein 
Mecticmcol  Engineer 

eleven  McChesney 
Electrical  Engineer 

Todd  Donkle,  PE,  SE 
Struaurol  Engineer 

Client 

Soulheastern  Community  College 
(319)  752-2731 

Grade  span 
Post  secondary 

Current  building  capacity 
305 

Current  building  area 
1 6,300  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
31.4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S85 

Space  per  student 
53  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S4.490 

Completion  date 
January  1997 
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Southeastern  Community  College 
Keokuk,  Iowa 

Durrant 


The  design  and  construc- 
tion of  Building  40  on 
the  Southeastern  Com- 
munity  College  campus  is  the 
third  and  final  phase  of  a plan 
to  replace  existing  campus 
buildings.  The  campus  con- 
cept IS  to  create  a more  open 
complex  of  facilities  with 
landscaped  yards  and  patios 
j between  the  buildings  and 
I parking  areas  The  design  ihc- 
I ory  IS  based  on  establishing  a 
I campus  setting  with  buildings 


that  have  a substantial  and 
permanent  character.  This 
concept  has  been  carried  out 
successfully  through  all  phas- 
es of  this  building  complex. 

The  buildings  are  one- 
story  facilities  with  connect- 
ing links  providing  indoor 
circulation.  They  have  deco- 
rative concrete  block  walls 
with  single-ply  membrane 
and  prehnished  metal  stand- 
ing seam  roofs. 

Building  40  is  a 16.300- 
square-foot  facility  of  primar- 
ily classroom  space  and 
specialized  instructional 
spaces  for  nursing  classroom/ 
lab.  fiber  optics,  office  tech- 
nologies. and  a lecture  hall. 
Because  Buildings  20  and  30 
on  the  Southeastern  Commu- 
nity College  campus  primarily 
provide  support  spaces  (such 
j as  library,  stud  :iu  center,  din- 
I mg.  child  care,  and  adminis- 
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iraiive  offices)  there  is  a high 
concentration  of  instructional 
space  in  Building  40.  The 
space,  when  calculated  using 


the  support  spaces  in  other 
campus  buildings,  amounts  to 
approximately  ^2  square  feet 
per  student.  ■ 
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The  American  School  Board 
JoiimaL  Founded  in  1891  as  the 
first  publication  in  the  U.S.  dedicat- 
ed exclusively  to  tlie  needs  of 
school  hoard  members,  The 
American  School  Board  Journal  has 
helped  build  - and  elevate  - the 
excellence  of  our  nation’s  schools 
for  nearly  five  generations. 

Through  its  unique  blend  of 
comprehensive  reporting,  practical 
advice,  and  informed  commentary. 
School  Board  has  nailed  down  criti- 
cal issue.s  in  education.  Shaped 
(X)licy  and  opinion.  Re-tooled  the 
role  of  school  administrators.  And 


hammered  out  new  M 

strategies  for  dealing  ' 

with  contemporary  con- 
cerns - from 

crafting  budgets  and  mak- 
ing purchasing  1 

decisions...  to  developing  cur- 
riculum and  preventing  school 
violence. 

Throughout  the  107-year  history 
of  our  award-wirming  publication, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  success  has 
been  you,  the  American  school 
leader.  And  as  we  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  our  past,  we 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the 


eryone 


g the  future 


ucation  - school 


members,  superintendents 


principals,  teachers.  The  unfinished 
work  lies  ahead. 
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The  American 


The  Most  Cost-Effective  Way  to  Access 

A r “ 


• Replaces  multiple  fixed  lifts  or  ramps  - saves  valuable 
floor  space. 

• Stops  automatically  at  any  stage  height  up  to  50” 

- no  pre-setting  required. 

• No  installation  required  --  just  plug  it  in. 

• Durable  and  trouble-free  --  five  year  warranty. 
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NEW! 

Side-Opening 

Model 


Current  Customers  Include: 

Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
Dade  County  Public  Schools 
School  District  of  Philadelphia 
Yale  University 
Duke  University 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
Virginia  Beach  Public  Schools 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  (MA) 
Hawaii  State  School  System 
Omaha  Public  Schools 
Memphis  City  Schools 
St  Louis  Public  Schools 


•^.SLA-iOSQ 


Call  1-800-459-0400 
for  more  information  and  a 
FREE  demonstration  video 


fiscEnsiin 


PO  Box  40020  Tucson,  AZ  85717-0020  • Fax:520-881-4983 
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* http://www.wheelchairlift.com 
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personnello  be  able  to  keep  track  of  and 

?SS VCRs.  ICD  proiectors.  laserdisc  players,  CD-ROMs.  DVD 

ROMs,  and  individual  titles. 

avnt.or  K a new  easy-to-use  software  package  designed  speciti 
Sy  Kp  SSnSge  and  schedule  these  «1  -esouices 
trom  Itiy  desktop  or  notebook  computer. 

AVator: 

• Uses  basic  client/server  architecture 

• Works  off  of  both  local,  and  wide  area  neWorks 

• Works  with  any  media  retrieval  and  distri^butionsystem- 

whether  it’s  portable  carts  or  centralized  equipment 

SSSSiSs 

know  who  is  using  which  resources  when. 

avntor  also  helps  you  organize  and  catalog  titles  — wn 

S'Sol  already  has  an  existing 
problem.  Rauland’s  database 

^ unmanaged  media.  And  thaVs  the  right  waj[  y* 

'•\ 


For  more  mfofmabon  aboid^ 
nifidse  call  1‘800‘752*’7725. 

^ou  can  also  visit  Rauland’s  website  at 

vrww.rauland.com. 
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We  found  the  best  kind  of  building  support. 
The  customers. 

Seems  to  us,  you  should  ask  the  people 
who  are  going  to  use  your  school  building 
what  they  need  before  you  design  it. 

So  Steed  Hammond  Paul  does  just  that. 

We  find  out  what  your  "customers"- parents, 
teachers,  children  and  the  community  at 
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Building  Will  StaMd 
IllE  Frioter  Suppokf 


Large-want  from  their  building  before  we  Just  look  good;  it  makes  good  sense.  That's 


commit  a single  design  to  paper. 

But  it's  not  the  traditional,  plodding 
design-by-committee  you're  probably  all  too 
familiar  v/ith.  Our  Schoolhouse  of  Quality* 
process  merges  the  best  of  the  Total  Quality 
movement  with  the  best  in  school  design. 

The  result  is  design  that  does  more  than 


something  everybody  can  support. 

Rnd  out  how  you  can  get  the  support  you 
need  for  all  your  district  projects.  Call  us  at 
(513)  381-2112, 
or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web: 
www.shpinc.com. 
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; Centers  of  Community 

all  learners;  U')  serve  as  a <.en* 


Schools  have  always  been 
centers  of  icachin^  and 
learning.  Bui  in  the  noi-so- 
long  ago  days  of  the  onc-rooin 
schoolh.ouse,  the  town  school 
stood  also  as  a physical — and 
social — community  center- 
piece It  was  in  the  school  that 
the  community  gathered  for 
I CIVIC  discourse  and  fellowship. 
' and  10  the  school  that  people 
; came  when  ihc;  * was  a crisis 
i to  address  or  cm  to  cele- 
j braie 

I Today  s schools  play  a simi- 
I lar  role  in  the  community — or 
! should.  Last  fall,  the  U 5 
j Department  of  Education,  the 
White  House  Millennium 
Council  on  Education,  and  the 
Getty  Foundation  conducted  a 
symposium  on  school  design 
eniiilcd  “Designing  Learning 
Environments  as  Centers  of 
i Community  ’ .\ccording  to  the 
I “Citizen  s Action  Ljuide  ' draft- 
; cd  at  the  symposium,  schciols 
I should  be  designed  to  1 1) 
j enhance  icachingand  learning 
and  accommodate  the  needs  ol 


' ter  ol  the  community;  1 3'* 
involve  all  stakeholders  in  the 
I planmng/dcsign  process;  t4^ 
provide  for  health,  safety,  and 
securii . . (.5)  make  effective  use 
of  all  available  resources;  and 
tb)  allow  for  flexibility  and 
' adaptability  to  changing 
needs. 

We  heartily  agree — and  so 
Jo  the  school  leaders,  laciliiics 
planners,  and  architects  whose 
innovative  construction  and 
renovation  pro)ccis  arc  show-  j 
i cased  in  the  pages  that  lollow 
j These  bright,  beautiful  schools 
' are  truly  centerpieces  of  their 
j communities, 

' These  projects  were  selected 
■ from  among  those  submitted 
to  our  panel  of  distinguished 
! architects  and  facilities  plan- 
ners The  review  panel  select- 
ed Centennial  Middle 
School,  in  Lino  Lakes.  Mmn  , 

' as  the  N99  Giand  Prize  win- 
ner Designed  by  AFSiSrR.  Inc  . 
this  laciluv  IS  described  in 
detail  on  pages  0-7 


; The  reviewers  also  singled 
I L)ui  SIX  Citation  Award  Win- 
. ners  (or  praise 

j ■ Lake  Orion  liigh  School.  Lake 
j Onon.  Mich.,  URS  Greiner 
j VV^oc'KJward  Clyde,  page  108-109 
[ ■ Lincoln  Middle  School,  Indi- 
I anapolis.  Ind.,  Fanning/ 

I I low'cy  Associ aies,  Inc.,  page  7 9 
I ■ West  Somerville  Neigh- 
borhood School.  Somen-'ille. 
Mass  . HMFH  Architects.  Inc., 
[lage  04 

■ Wayzata  High  School.  Ply- 
mouth. Minn..  Armstrong, 
Torseiii.  Skold  & Rydcen, 

Inc.,  page  13C. 

■ Rio  Rancho  High  School.  Rio 
Rancho.  N.M..  John  Friedman, 

I AIA  Architect  PC.  page  123. 

: ■ Star  Valley  High  School. 

I Alton,  Wyo  , Valent  me  r 
! Crane  Brunjcs  Onyon  Archi- 
^ tecis.  page  129. 

I The  ];ionccring  designs 
I represemed  here  arc  sure  to 
help  viva  make  your  school 
district  s const  rue  non  pro- 
, jccis  ihc  ccnicrpieccs  o(  your 
comnumuy  ■ 
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From  the  Reviewers 

Trends  in  School  Design 


By  C William  Day 

Designing  schools  isn  i ihc  same  )ob  u was  just  10 
years  ago.  Consmiciion  and  rcnovaiionarcai  record 
levels,  in  pan  because  educaiion  leaders  ha\'e  begun 
10  undc’  siand  ihai  i he  school  building  and  p/hysical 
envaronmeni  have  a poienual  lo  affca  siudeni  Icam- 
mg.  Planners  and  designers  are  ir\nng  lo  create  build- 
ings that  are  compatible  with  the  latest  in  teaching 
methods  and  school  curricula 

We  must  build  schools  that  help  prepare  voting  people  who 
are  creative,  productive  thinkers  and  niouvaicd.  compassionate, 
responsible,  and  flexible  individuals  \V‘e  can-do  more  to  help  mold 
a quality  producer,  an  effective  (cam  member.  <i  Lompcreni  umi- 
municaior.  and  a positive  conirihuior  to  our  country’ 

The  vision  of  what  tomorrow's  schools  might  look  like  is  mate- 
rializing slowly  across  this  country’  There  no  longer  is  a logical  rea- 
son for  rectangular  classrooms  housing  25  to  30  kids  in  a room. 
Rows  and  aisles  equal  passi\'e  learning 

People  are  often  wary  of  new  ideas,  and  in  schools,  that  resis- 
tance can  present  itself  on  many  Ironi.s.  We’ve  had  a tendency  to 
talk  about  reform  and  then  reach  for  ihe  roarvicv^'  mirror.  To  fig- 
ure out  where  we  were  going,  we  looked  at  where  we  have  been, 
and  in  the  process,  we  recreated  the  schools  o{  our  own  youth. 
The  iradiiional,  double-loaded  corridor  school  with  same-sized 
classrooms  on  eiiher  side  ol  a long  hallway  does  not  lend  itself  to 
tomorrow's  teaching  and  learning  styles  Educators,  planners,  and 
archuecis  must  show  the  public  that  ii  is  possible,  imponani,  and 
necessary  not  only  to  iranslorm  our  schools,  hui  to  design  Icarn- 
;ng  iaciiiiics  ihai  dilfer  sharply  from  ihc  iraduionai  school  facilities 
o(  the  past 

Organization  trends 

:\s  school  districts  look  for  new  ways  to  improve  siudcnt  learning, 
ihcy  arc  beginning  to  scrutinize  how  ihcy  arc  organized  Routine  i 
decisions  such  as  scheduling  and  grouping  are  now  recognized  as  key  [ 
elements  in  reform  because  of  their  impact  on  teaching  and  learn-  i 
ing  Behind  many  of  the  changes  today  is  a desire  lo  personalize 
school  For  most  of  this  century , schools  have  defined  themselves  as  i 
organtzaiions  based  on  hierarchies  rules,  and  efficiency  Some  arc  | 
breaking  away  from  that  organization  They  view  themselves  as  com-  I 
muniiies  based  on  relationships,  shared  values,  und  concern  for  chil- 
dren's development  I 

Here  arc  some  trends  in  organization  that  alfcci  *=c!iool  design' 

■ Students  arc  organized  inio  smaller  units — houses,  clusters,  acad-  j 
emies.  or  neighborhoods. 

■ Teachers  are  organized  in  inlerdisciplinan.'  groups 
■ Academic  and  vocational  and  lechnicai  educaiion  are  integrated. 

■ Elcmeniar>'  teachers  slay  wuh  ihe  same  class  lor  two  or  nioie  years  | 
■ Students  have  private  work  and  storage  spaces  and  places  to  work 
as  pan  ol  a small  team  with  their  own  computer  workstation  They  j 
also  have  access  to  local-  and  widc-arca  networks,  vidco-conlcrcnc-  • 
,ng.  printeib.  and  muUimcLlia  Oibiriiuinuir 


Theatie  at  Lake  Orion  High  Schoou  Lake  Orion,  Mich. 


School  size 

When  planning  new  schools  or  modernizing  existing  ones,  one  of  the 
toughest  tasks  is  determining  how  many  students  you  want  the 
school  to  house  In  the  United  States,  big  has  long  been  a synonym 
for  better.  More  recently,  however,  a growing  dissatisfaction  wuh 
larger  schools  and  school  districts  has  emerged,  partly  in  response 
to  increases  in  disturbing  social  trends  such  as  youth  \aoience  and 
drug  abuse  Research  on  the  relationship  between  school  size  and  aca- 
demic pcrlormancc  is  largely  inconclusive,  but  recent  research  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  reinforces  ihe  popular  perception 
that  bigger  schools  do  indeed  report  proportionally  more  student 
behavior  problems,  including  absenteeism . lardincss.  class  culling, 
and  tobacco  use.  tSec  I'lo/cncc  timi  DiHi/)lim*  /’loWcms  in  (/.S.  Public 
.Sc/iool  published  m 1998  by  the  National  Center  lor  Edu- 

cation Maiisiics.  NCES  publicaiion  no  98-030.  available  online  at 
htip  //nccs  ed.gov  ) 

Personal  experience,  bolsirrcd  bv  such  lindings.  suizgcsis  that 
tiudciv.b  imi’iu  iv  more  suLccbbliil  m schools  with  smaller  popula- 


\ * AifAii  A r"*  I ' 


Exnitioit  OF  Stak  Valley  High  School,  Afton,  Wyo. 


Cafeterja  at  New  Elementajiy  School  No.  26,  Euzaseth,  N.J. 


lions.  School  leaders,  as  a resuk.  oken  find  ihemseivcs  pressured 
into  making  decisions  lo  use  scarce  financial  resources  to  build  small- 
er or  addiiionnl  school  buildings  rather  than  focusing  on  programs 
and  iniiiauvcs  ihai  make  significant  improvements  in  teaching  and 
learning.  More  often,  however,  disincis  determine  school  size  not  on 


ihe  basis  of  research,  bui  because  of  other  factors — political,  social, 
and  demographic. 

When  districts  must  build  large  schools,  they  often  reduce  an 
individual  buildings  ovcrnil  sense  of  scale  by  establishing  smaller 
units  within  the  building.  This  is  accomplished  by  creating  schools- 
wuhm-a-school.  academies,  neighborhoods,  and  magnet  themes 
Interdisciplinary,  muiii-age  grouping  and  “looping.”  in  which  a 
teacher  stays  v/uh  the  same  group  of  students  for  two  or  more  years, 
are  becoming  common  in  elementary  schools.  All  of  these  efforts  are 
attempts  to  break  large  numbers  into  smaller,  more  student-friend- 
ly units  in  the  belief  that  achicvemeni  and  behavior  will  improve 

Class  size 

Parents,  teachers,  some  stale  legislators,  and  the  federal  government 
are  clamonng  to  reduce  class  size.  Research  in  Tennessee  suggests  that 
greatly  reducing  class  size  m kindergarten  and  primary  grades  will 
have  a posmve  effect  on  student  achievement — especially  when  com- 
bined wiih  oiher  pedagogical  reforms.  (Sec  “Less  Is  More,”  by  Susan 
Black,  in  the  February'  1999  issue  of  The  Amentan  School  Board  Jour- 
nal.) Auempis  to  repheate  the  Tennessee  research  elsewhere  have 
run  into  problems,  however,  and  there  is  no  research-based  list  ol 
optimum  class  sizes  covering  all  grade  levels,  all  ty'pes  of  students. 
' or  all  subject  areas.  Smaller  classes  will  not.  in  and  of  themselves, 
result  in  greater  achievement  lor  nil  students. 

Within  the  range  of  what  is  affordable,  however,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  smaller  classes  are  preferable 
for  young  children.  .\nd  m fact,  there  is  a growing  nation- 
al percepuon  from  parents  and  siaie  legislators  that  small- 
er classes  enhance  student  achievement  and  behavior 
School  leaders  should  keep  both  research  and  percep- 
tions in  mind  when  planning  new  schools — and.  depend- 
ing on  the  state,  ensure  that  plans  comply  with  legislatively 
mandated  class  sizes. 

Demographics 

Nationally,  public  school  cnrcdimcni  in  grades  K-I2 
expected  to  increase  significantly  between  now  and  2007 
What  makes  this  growth  trend  different  from  the  surge  in 
the  late  1960s  is  ihai  this  time,  we  see  a long,  slow,  nsing 
wave  wnth  no  immediate  downium  in  sight.  For  example 
■ Public  high  school  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase 
by  1 1. 1 percent  in  the  next  10  years  as  the  babies  of  the 
.so-called  echo  boom  hit  ihcir  teenage  years  Taxpayers  will 
be  supporting  ncarlv  1 1 million  high  school  students  in 
2007 


Ceometkk  entky  canoty  at  Lake  Orion  High  School 


■ Hispanic-Amcncans  and  Asian-Amcncans  will  be  the  fasicsi  grovv- 
:ng  segments  of  the  suidcni  popiilaiion 

■ Bv  ihe  year  2007.  according  lo  flie  Gmduio/i  0/  Educcuion,  1998.  L?.S 
public  and  pnvaie  schools  will  have  to  educate  54.3  million  chil- 
dren— up  from  50.6  million  in  1995.  the  latest  date  lor  which  the 
National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics  reports  figures  (These  sta- 
tistics arc  Irom  NCES  publication  no  98-013,  available  online  at 
hiip://nccs  cd  gov  ) 

Cost  of  new  schools 

How  much  do  new  educational  facilities  cost?  Public  school  disincts 
put  more  than  $12  billion  worth  of  consirucnon  in  place  in  1997, 
according  to  American  ic/iool  6--  University  niagazinc.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a row  that  more  than  $12  billion  has  been  spcni  on 
school  constmcion,  mirroring  the  increasing  numbers  of  students 
moving  through  our  school  systems. 

This  issue  of  Learning  By  Design  contains  104  projects  of  which 
39  were  new  elementary  schools,  25  were  new  middle  schools,  and 
22  were  new  high  schools.  The  median  average  of  square  feet  per  stu- 
dent and  median  cost  per  student  for  these  projects  is  shown  in  the 
table  below 


1 Size  and  Cost 

OF  Schools  • ^ ■ 



TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

SQUARE  FEET 
PER  STUDENT 

COST 

PER  STUDENT 

Elemeniary  schools 

108 

$11,278 

Middle  schools 

156 

$15,328 

High  schools 

175 

$17,119 

These  national  compansons  can  be  a little  incky.  You  might  think  j 
that  v-l'icn  you  compare  an  elementary  school  in  Maine,  say,  with  one  | 
in  OrCf,ori  or  Texas,  you  arc  companng  apples  to  apples,  but  given  , 
different  conditions  in  different  pans  of  the  counirs'.  you  might  be  1 
companng  apples  to  oranges.  So.  a !iu!c  caution  is  in  order  when  you  | 
compare  these  average  size  and-cosi  .statistics  m statistics  about  school  ! 
facilities  in  your  distnct.  These  averages  can  serv'c  as  a mle  of  thumb, 
however,  for  comparing  your  distnct  with  others  in  the  nation  and 
with  your  economic  and  educational  peers  | 

Conclusion 

Whether  you  arc  an  educational  facility  planner,  an  architect,  or  a 
school  board  member  or  administrator,  your  challenge  is  respond- 
ing to  the  often  conflicting  demands  placed  on  instructional  space 
and  satisfying  district  and  community  demands  for  high-quality 
insirucuon  in  a high-quality  facility.  Meeting  this  challenge  requires  ' 


Hallway  of  Rose  Ptoheer  Elementary  Schoou  Houy,  Mich. 


Entries  for  this  year's  Ieaammc  By  Destch  <4her£  revicwco  sy,  left  to 
RIGHT,  C William  Day,  senior  analyst,  KBD  Planning  Croup,  Inc^ 
Bloomington,  Ind.;  RoMitr  Wioger,  AIA,  Ellerbe  Becket  Architects, 
j Washington,  D.C;  and  Dale  Uuhch,  AIA«  SFCS  Architects,  Roanoke,  Va. 

a clear  understanding  of  the  current  and  the  anticipated  direction  of 
the  educational  program  to  be  housed  in  the  Liciliiy  you  are  planning 
! to  build  or  renovate.  It  also  requires  a flexible  design  that  can  accom- 
modate changes  in  educational  programining  and  in  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  the  students  to  be  served.  The  trends  identi- 
fied here  probably  aren’t  the  last  reforms  your  schools  will  sec.  but 
to  Ignore  them  is  unwise.  ■ 

C.  William  Day,  who  chaired  [he  Learning  Bv  Design  reviewing  panel, 

IS  senior  analyst  with  KBD  Planning  Croup,  Inc.,  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 

For  more  information 

The  Amcncan  Institute  of  Architects, 
http  //wvvvv.e-architea.com/p:a.-'c3e/cae  asp 

The  Amencan  School  Board  journai  httDv.wAw.dsbi.com 
Amencan  iehool  6-  L'niveisiiy  Magazine,  hrtp  /,  mvw  asumag  com 

Construction  Management  .Association  of  America, 
bnp;//www  access.dsgex  net/  -cmaa/inde^  htmi 

Council  of  Educational  Faciliiv  Planners  Imemaiional. 
http;//vAMv  cefpi  com 

Design  Share.  hnp;//fieiding-ftdesignshare  com ' 

FaciliiicsNet.  hnp  /Mva/  facilitiesnei  com, 

Florida  Educational  Facilities  Planners  .Association,  Inc  . 
http.v/www.letpa  oig 

KBD  Planning  Group,  Inc.  http  //wvvwkbdpianpmgcom 

National  Clearinghouse  on  Education  [viciliiics. 
littp.//v'Awvedfaolities  c*  ’ 

North  Carolina  Schix*  .'csign  C'.lcarmghousc. 
httpV/'Aww  dpi  state  nc.us/deannghouse/ 

Sch  'I  Design  and  Planning  Laboraion,*. 
http://vvww.coe  uga.edu/sdpl/sdpl  html 

vhooi  Planning  & Managcmcni  Magazine,  hMp  . w.wv  spinmvjj^  com 
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The  Amerkan  School  Board 


Journal.  Founded  in  1891  as  the 


first  publication  in  the  U.S.  dedicated 
exclusively  to  the  needs  of  school 
board  members,  Tfje  American  Scb(X)l 
Board  Journal  hzs  helped  build  - and 


elevate  - the  excellence  of  our 


nations  schools  for  nearly  five  gener 


ations 


Tlirough  its  unique  blend  of  com- 
preheasive  reporting,  praaical  advice, 
and  infomied  commentaiy,  School 
Boardhds  nailed  down  critical  Issues 
in  education.  Shaped  policy  and 
opinion.  Retooled  the  role  of  sch(X)l 
administrators.  ;\nd  hammered  out 


new  strategies  for  deal 


ing  witli  contemporary 


concerns  - from  crafting 


budgets  and  making  pur 


chasing  decisions ...  to 
developing  curriculum  and 


preventing  school  violence. 


Throughout  the  108-year 


history  of  our  award-winning 
publication,  tlie  cornerstone  of 
our  success  ha.s  been  you,  the 
.\merican  school  leader.  And  as  we 
celebrate  tlie  adiievements  of  our 
past,  ^^'e  dedicate  ourseh'es  anew  to 
the  needs  of  everv'one  framing  the 
(i-Uiife  of  edueation  - schq&l 


members, 


superintendents,  prin 


cipals,  teachers.  The  unfin 


ished  w'ork  lies  ahead. 


The  ambiican 


Grand  Prize  Winner  Profile 

Centennial  Middle  School 


A commitment  to  quality 
and  to  community 


EX'pcaadons  were  high  for  Cemennial  Middle  School, 
even  before  ii  was  consirucied.  li  was  lo  be  the  first 
middle  school  m the  Ccnienmal  Independent  School 
District  No.  12,  m Lino  Lakes.  Mmn.,  and  the  com- 
munity passed  a bond  referendum  to  fund  it  Also,  the 
school  would  be  located  in  a prominent  sue  near  a busy 
interstate  highwav.  representing  the  distnci  to  all  who 
drive  by 

Along  with  high  expectations.  Centennial  Middle  School  pre- 
sented another  challenge  to  the  architectural/engirieenng  firm  of 
AT5&R.  Inc.  of  Minneapolis.  The  disinct  wanted  Centennial  to  be 
large — l5ig  enough  to  hold  1.800  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth -graders. 
But  the  school  board,  administration,  and  staff  didn't  want  the  large 
school  to  seem  impersonal  or  institutional.  The  solution,  says  pro- 
ject architect  Paul  Snyder:  "Break  the  school  dowm  into  smaller  units." 

U was  this  aspect  of  the  design  of  Centennial  Middle  School — 
making  the  large  seem  small — that  caught  the  eyes  of  the  Learning 
By  Design  re\aev/ers.  Each  of  ihe  building’s  three,  two-story  wings  con- 
tains four  "houses,"  or  groups  o(  classrooms.  The  houses  arc  paired, 
iwo  on  ihc  first  floor  and  two  on  the  second  floor.  Each  grade  has  a 
house  in  the  school:  ihe  sixih-grade  house  is  locaicd  near  ihc  g^nn- 
nasium,  ihc  sevemh-grade  house  is  near  the  media  center;  and  the 
L-ighth -grade  house  is  next  to  the  auditorium.  Students  remain  with 
their  houses  for  math,  English,  seience,  and  social  studies  classes. 

In  addition  lo  shanng  the  same  group  of  students  and  the  same 
preparation  period  ihroughoul  ihe  year,  teachers  on  each  floor  share 


SnjcNo 


Food  court 

work  and  office  areas,  as  well  as  a common,  multipurpose  classroom. 

"With  leaching  styles  changing,  teachers  want  to  team  teach," 
says  C.  William  Day  of  KDD  Planning  Group,  Inc.,  Bloomington. 
Ind..  who  chaired  ihc  Learning  By  De.sign  review  panel.  And  Cen- 
tennial, ihc  reviewers  noted,  is  designed  to  ir.iegraic  team  leaching 
with  the  building  siruciure. 

The  rcMcwers  also  were  impressed  with  the  way  the  architects  took 
advantage  of  the  sue  in  their  design  for  the  school  Centennial  was 
bulk  on  undeveloped  land  with  a wooded  area 
and  wci lands  in  an  outer  suburb  of  Minneapo- 
lis Snyder  and  his  team  leaders — Tom  Fabick 
and  Dean  Becninga — (.Icsigned  ihe  school  with 
two  fronis.  The  public  approach  on  the  south- 
east leads  to  ihc  public  areas  of  the  school, 
including  ihe  media  center,  a 600-.scai  audito- 
rium, and  the  cafeteria.  "When  there's  an  activ- 
ity going  on.  the  whole  area  comes  alive."  says 
Snyder. 

The  siudcni  approach  is  on  ihc  norihwesi 
side  ol  the  building,  where  the  buses  j)ick  up 
students  and  drop  them  off  The  students  enter 
the  "spine  ’ of  ihe  building,  a cur\'ing  corridor 
ihat  connects  the  houses  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  building.  The  student  entrance  Ironts  the 
interstate  and  is  thus  the  first — or  perhaps  the 
only — view  many  people  have  of  the  school 
"Wc  wanted  both  sides  to  look  inviting,"  says 
"''nvder 

"The  public  spaces  have  nice  development 


Cafetekia 


.ind  dciail."  sayj^  Robert  Widger,  AlA,  ol  Elierbe  Bccket  Archucci.s.  i 
Washington,  D.C  , and  U’tirning/n-  Pcsign  reviewer  "All  the  public  ; 
spaces  have  special  touches,  such  a^  nooks  for  seating  m the  coin-  ; 
mons  and  the  display  ease  as  a feature  sn  the  eoimnon  space  ' t 
Making  suic  such  a large  building — 236.000  squaie  led — had  lots  ) 
el  naiuial  light  was  a priority  for  the  archuecis  I he  ineduu  enter  lea-  i 
lures  an  HO-looi  long  skylight,  with  another  skylight  in  the  back  i>!  i 
the  calctena  and  clerestory'  windows  on  i he  second  floors  ol  the  house  | 
wings.  “We  wanted  to  bnng  light  mio  the  deep  spaces."  says  Snyder 
Despite  the  scalcd-dovvn  effect  of  the  school,  its  large  size  .illowed 
lor  leatiircs  such  ns  a modular  technology  laboratory,  as  well  as  irn- 
diiional  shop,  home  economies,  an.  and  rnusu. 

One  (caiure  ol  the  school  that  ihe  l.cuniiMg  Rv  /Vsign  reviewers 
noted  with  spei  i.il  approval  i.s  the  (H'lO  scai  auditonum  ‘ flic  audi- 
torium has  the  quality  of  a high  school  auduonum.  ‘ says  vVuiger. 
'It’s  liard  to  believe  u s a middle  sUiool  auduonum 

The  school’s  design  coinmiilcc.  led  by  Peggy  ITathniann.  worked 
Josclv  with  ATS<.‘^R's  technology  deparimeni  to  develop  a design 
ilini  would  equip  the  sehool  with  up-to-date  technology  and  also 
allow  It  be  luted  with  new  technology  as  the  sditnd  ages  i:ach  class- 
mom  has  at  Ic.isi  one  computer  wnh  lull -tune  access  to  the  disirici  net- 
work aiui  the  Internet  Tiie  rooms  also  have  telephone  lines  and 
lelevision  monitors  that  can  broadcast  cable  television  programming. 

.is  well  as  dosed  u.cuu  aimouncemetus  Irom  the  sdiool’s  television 
studio  Dale  Leidich.  AlA.  o(  SFCS  Aichitecis.  Roanoke.  \'a  . and 
/.ctuniMg  By  reviewer  said  he  p.iriiciiiarly  liked  the  niches  huill 

lor  the  televisions  in  public  spaces,  thus  imcgraimg  the  units  into  the 
design  of  the  building. 


Another  leal  III  e ol  n.ue  is  the  l urvetl  i.ileieiia  The  school  has  a 
tood  insieati  •'!  a traduu^iul  serving  line  in  ihe  ealetcna."  says 
Widger  "I Is  moie  like  going  to  .i  mall  with  a senes  ol  rest au rams 
hsiin  Lipeii  and  inviting aiinospiiere 

A rS6jR  landscape  aKluieus  mcorporaied  the  schoors  landscape 
leaiures — ibi‘  \sooded  area  and  die  wetlands — into  outside  class- 
rooms by  making  them  accessible  vi.i  a system  ol  pathways  A hold- 
ing pond  was  created  to  pmicn  the  existing  wetland  area  on  the  sue 
(.‘cntenninl  was  ilesigned.  at  ilic  school  disinci's  request,  with 
community  use  in  niiiul.  as  well  as  student  use  in  addition  to  the 
auditorium,  the  school  has  eight  tennis  courts  and  a football  field, 
all  of  which  aic  open  to  the  public  I he  pathways  through  the  wood- 
ed areas  link  up  to  a cuy  trail  system 

■'Centennial  is  a good  comnumiiy  school  It  has  all  the  nglu  ingre- 
dients lor  middle  sehool  students,  hut  also  ku‘  alier-school  and  com- 
munity use."  says  Dav  That  s what  makes  bond  referendums  sell 
Ihe  building  is  a nice  adduion  [o  the  communiiv 

A compass  in  the  school  s KThbv  reminds  students,  stall,  and  pub- 
lic alike  of  c-ciuenniars  educationn!  direction*  n belief  that  learning 
is  a hle-long  collal)oranve  process  ms'olving  all  members  of  the 
community  fii 
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Planning  a School 

Use  this  AIA  checklist  to  renew 
and  reinvigorate  your  schools 


ocal  school  boards  across  the  nation  are  addressing  the 
challenge  of  prodding  modem  school  faciliucs  that  will 
coninbutc  to  the  achievmcni  of  our  students.  This  check- 
list IS  designed  to  help  you  think  and  talk  about  renew- 
ing your  schools  through  innovative  planning  and  design 
and  high-quality  construction. 

The  success  students  have  in  school — measured  in 
terms  of  high  test  scores,  low  laiancy.  high  cmpiovTncni 
rate,  close  parcm-siudeni-faculiy  interaction,  or  whatever  scale  you 
may  choose — ts  affected  by  many  factors,  including  the  quality  of 
instruction,  insimctional  time  and  matenals.  parental  involvement,  and 
how  students  feel  about  school.  The  very  fact  that  you  arc  talking 
■ibout  the  educational  welfare  of  your  children  and  community — as 
school  leaders,  parents,  and  neighbors — is  an  indication  that  your 
school  system  is  on  solid  footing. 

It  is  a daunting  task  to  discuss  how  learning  is  affected  by  phys- 
ical factors  such  as  building  age.  ventilation,  visual  factors,  color  of 
interior  of  facilities,  amount  of  space,  design  of  space,  lighting,  sue 
size,  building  use.  building  maintenance,  special  instructional  facil- 
ities, school  size,  sue  location,  security  features,  access  for  indivnd- 
iials  with  disabilities,  and  aesthetic  appeal 

To  make  the  task  more  manageable,  this  article  sets  out  six  ele- 
ments for  discussion:  structural  condition,  environmental  quality,  ' 
size  and  capacity,  safety  and  security,  site  location,  and  symbolic  . 
value  and  aesthetics  | 

Facility  performance  goals  a»*e  certainly  imporiani  Always  keep  I 
;n  mind,  though,  that  student  achievement  is  ihe  central  concern.  | 

Structural  condition  j 

• Sixty  percent  of  U 5.  schools  need  extensive  repair  or  replace-  i 
merit  of  at  least  one  major  building  system,  such  as  a roof  or  I 
boiler.  Almost  14  million  students  attend  school  in  buildings  j 
regarded  as  below  standard  or  even  dangerous  | 

■ The  quality  of  facilities  may  be  related  to  student  attitudes  toward 
school,  self-esteem,  security,  comfort,  and  prosocial  behavior. 

■ Parental  involvement  is  related  to  the  condition  of  school  build-  | 
mgs  and  siudcni  achicveinenl. 

■ How  much  instructional  time  is  lost  or  compromised  as  a result 
of  building-related  problems? 

■ Are  students  more  likely  to  be  absent  when  they  are  compelled 
to  attend  schools  in  poor  condition? 

■ Arc  parents  less  likely  to  move  into  neighborhoods  where  schools  < 
arc  perceived  to  be  outdated  or  dcicrioraiing^ 

Environmental  quality 

■ Consider  air  quality,  thermal  factors,  lighting,  and  noise  level. 

B Most  Slates  repon  inadequate  I iVAC  systems  and  lighting  as  the  i 
key  cnvironmenial  problems  m schools*  The  pnmar\*  thermal  prob-  • 


lem  is  cooling,  not  heating, 

■ Be  alert  for  tightly  sealed  buildings,  use  of  allergy-promoting  floor 
covenngs.  and  toxic  emissions  from  cleaning  fluids,  paint,  and  other 
frequently  used  substances. 

■ There  is  a relationship  between  the  quantity  and  quality  of  light  and 
visual  performance.  The  quality  of  light  is  related  to  brightness,  width 
of  spectrum,  and  glare. 

■ Exposure  to  full-spectrum  lighting,  such  as  daylight,  has  been  asso- 
ciated wtih  belter  school  attendance,  greater  concentration,  more 
positive  moods,  and  better  scholastic  pcrlorniance. 

■ Effective  teaching  is  partly  a function  of  acoustic  design.  Open- 
design  schools  don't  provide  the  acoustic  pnvacy  necessary  for  stu- 
dent-teacher communication  and  student  concentration  on 
assignments. 

■ Especially  for  schools  buili  in  the  laic  1 950s  to  mid-’60s,  asbestos 
may  be  present  in  insulation,  eeiling  panels,  floor  covenngs,  lab  sur- 
faces. and  concrete.  .Abatement  will  be  necessarv'  before  renovation 
work  begins. 

Size  and  capacity 

■ The  ideal  high  school  size  seems  to  range  from  400  to  900  students. 
Students  tend  to  learn  less  in  smaller  schools  and  considerably  less 
in  larger  schools. 

■ To  create  a sense  of  “smallness."  many  large  secondary  schools 
have  subdivided  into  “houses."  each  with  ii.sown  student  body,  fac- 
ulty. and  admtnisiraior. 

■ The  typical  high  school  contains  about  150  square  feel  per  student, 
the  typical  junior  high  abou  ’30  square  feet,  and  the  typical  ele- 
mentary' school  about  1 10  squ^^e  feet, 

■ The  relation  between  small  class  size  (fewer  than  20  students)  and 
higher  student  achievement  is  strongest  in  first  through  third  grades. 

■ The  traditional  one-size-fiis-all  classroom  is  becoming  obsolete. 
Special  areas  may  be  appropnaic  for  music,  physical  education,  voca- 
iional  education,  home  economics,  laboratory  seiences.  foreign  Ian- 
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Don’t  miss  these  highly 
acclaimed,  comprehensive, 
easy-to-read  guides  to  wise 


NEW!  Technolof^'  & School 
Design:  Creating  Spaces  for 
Learning.  This  csseniial  guide 
will  help  you  plan  for  technology 
as  you  design  or  remodel  school 
buildings,  hire  skilled  archltecLs 
and  icclmology  consultants,  and 
work  to  create  effective  learning 
spaces.  Written  by  leading  school  archltecLs, 
consultants,  and  pracUlloners.  this  guide  will  be 
Instrumental  as  you  develop  technology  plans 
and  make  upgrades  to  your  school  and  district 
Infrastructure.  122  pp..  $35,  Order  #03-143-46. 


decision  making  from  INSBA’s 
Institute  for  the  Transfer  of 
Technology  to  Education. 

Nalional  School 
Boards  ,\ssodalion 

Institute  for  the 
'IVansfcr  of  Technolofiy 
to  Education 
1680  Duke  Street 
Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Place  your  order  today  by 
calling  1-800-706-6722, 

Special  Offer:  Mention  the  order 
numbers  shown  in  this  ad  when  you 
place  your  order,  and  receive  a 10% 
discount  for  three  titles.  1 5%  for  four 
titles,  or  20%  for  all  five! 

Shipping  and  handling  fee  will  be 
added.  Special  discounts  available  for 
NSBA  Technology  Leadership  Network 
and  National  Affiliate  districts.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  your  money 
back  for  books  in  new  condition! 

All  are  8-1/2"  x 11."  soflcover. 
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Investing  In  School  Technology: 
Strategies  to  Meet  the  Funding 
Challengc/Schooi  Leader's  Version, 
increase  the  sophlsllcallon  of  your 
costing  and  funding  techniques  to 
finance  lechnolog,/  with  the  help  of 
this  guide.  Supported  by  AT&T 
Capital  Corporation  and  based  on  a 
report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  the  "School  Leader's  Version"  also 
supplies  Information  on  the  E-Rate  and  on 
additional  funding  resources  and  guides. 

80  pp..  $25.  Order  #03-140-46. 

Technology  for  Students  with  Dis- 
abilities: A Decision  Maker’s 
Resource  Guide  helps  education 
leaders  plan  for  and  apply  technology 
to  assist  students  who  have  learning 
problems.  ina|or  cognitive  disabili- 
ties. or  physical  disabilities.  103  pp.. 
$25.  Older  #03-138-46. 


Leadership  & Technology:  What 
School  Board  Members  Need  to 
Know  helps  boards  and  administrators 
hurdle  barriers  to  change,  plan  for 
technology,  and  confront  75  Important 
Issues.  Glossary  included.  194  pp.. 
$35.  Order  #03-135-46. 


Plans  & Policies  for  Technology  In 
Education:  A Compendium  tells 
how  to  create  effective  plans  and 
policies,  then  arranges  100  examples 
from  actual  school  districts  by  topic 
area  for  easy  reference.  250  pp..  $35. 
Order  #03-133-46. 


Check  out  the  tables  of  contents  and 
Technology  Leadership  News  newsletter  at 

hllp*7Avww.nsba,org/ltte. 


Miami  Edison  Mioou  Schooi,  Miami,  Fu.  (Heisenbottie  Architects):  Dating  to  the  1920s  and  '50s,  this  former  high  school  is  an  ExaiUNT  examwe 

OF  THE  REGIONAL  PERIOD  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  WISHED  TO  PRESERVE.  THE  BOARD  ALSO  REQUIRED  URGER,  IMPROVED  AREAS  FOR  AOMINISTRA- 

hon;  a media  center;  and  student-seiwices,  skill-development,  and  resource  rooms.  The  design  transformed  a deteriorated  landmark  back  to  its 

ORIGINAL  GRANDEUR  AND  BROUGHT  ITS  FUNCTION  INTO  THE  21  ST  CENTURY  WITH  A COMPLETE  RANGE  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES. 


guages.  and  maihemaiics. 

■ Desks  for  individual  siudcms  arc  being  replaced  bv  work  siauons 
and  furniture  appropnaie  for  cooperative  learning  groups. 

■ An  array  of  spaces  of  various  sizes  mav  include  central  gathering 
places;  presentation  arenas;  work  spaces  lor  groups  ol  different  sizes, 
quiet  areas  for  one-to-one  learning  sessions,  indcpcndcni-study 
nooks,  and  offices  u’here  teachers  can  test  rsnd  counsel  individuals, 
organize  individualized  study  programs,  or  phone  parents. 

■ Computers  arc  reducing  the  need  for  large  libraries  and  increas- 
ing the  importance  ol  networked  access  in  classrooms  ov  satellite 
computer  labs 

■ Hspecialiv  m multiuse  schix^ls  that  include  communiivscrMccs.  Lon* 
.sider  oificcs  lor  social  ^eivices  workc  rs.  cimKs.  and  community  i en- 
ters; open  school-based  libraries  and  computer  labs  for  adults, 
dav-carc  centers;  parent  education  facilities,  and  special  reception 
areas  Such  spaces  encourage  parental  involvement  and  volumeeasm 

Safety  and  security 

■ Smaller  schools  tend  to  have  fewer  behavior  problems.  Where 
there  arc  fewer  students,  it  is  easier  for  teachers  to  get  to  know  each 
one  and  build  constructive  leachcr-siudeni  relationships.  And  school 
employees  can  more  easily  recognize  strangers  on  campus  and  super- 
Mse  siucienis  not  in  class 

■ Good  lighting  and  dear  sight  lines  along  hallways,  in  locker  rooms, 
and  in  other  areas  where  adult  supcMA'ision  may  not  he  continuous 
can  reduce  the  iikeiihood  ol  inappropnaic  behavior,  as  can  access  con- 
trol. graffiii-resisiam  surlaccs.  and  dimmanon  ol  nooks  and  crannies 
that  arc  difficult  to  moniioi 

■ Design  elements  that  help  faculty  watch  student  aciivitv  include 
administrative  offices  that  overlook  courtyards  and  school  entrances, 
teachers'  offices  disinbuted  throughout  the  building  with  glass  walls 
looking  into  stair\vells  and  corridors,  and  corridor  windows. 

■ It’s  impcutant  to  note  that  students  will  take  care  of  a school  thev 
are  prouci  ol  e tiic  omcr  side  o!  the  coin  ,\i  what  point  does  con- 

K- 


I cem  for  safety  usuli  in  design  decisions  that  actually  promote  mis- 
: conduct  and  challenges  to  authority^ 

■ A .siaic-or-ihc-an.  multiuse  facility  properly  located  can  stimulate 
the  revitalization  of  a declining  neighborhood, 

' Site  location 

' ■ I,ocaiion  alfecis  many  things,  such  ns  travel  time  to  and  from 
i school,  proximity  to  learning  resources,  the  diversity  of  the  student 
body,  access  to  parents,  and  patterns  ol  community  development. 

■ A comprehensive  outlook  involves  community-building  iniiiaiiveb 
(or  economic,  sers'ice.  education,  and  physical  development. 

" Schools  can  play  a central  role  in  determining  where  people  with 
: children  live.  Some  corporanons  will  work  with  the  school  disincl 
; to  create  saiellue  learning  centers  for  the  childicn  of  employee:. 

■ The  natural  cnvironmem  around  a scliool  has  great  teaching  poten- 
tial as  learning  landscapes,  with  ad)accm  wcilands.  nature  trails,  gar- 
dens, and  playground  motifs 

■ Schools  can  take  advantage  ol  btimuli-rich  settings  such  as  prox- 
im.uy  to  zoos  and  museums  There  is  value  in  having  access  to  rich 

! and  varied  experiences  and  many  knowledgeable  adult  mentors 
; n Nearby  businesses,  public  buildings,  and  parks  permit  easy  student 
1 access.  Such  placement  mav  call  for  the  renovation  of  existing  facil- 
j incs  rather  than  new  construction 

I ■ If  large  schools  cannot  be  accommodated  in  business  districts  and 
novel  .sites.  15  u heller  to  sacniice  size  for  hxation^ 

i Symbolic  value  and  aesthetics 

I ■ Schools  often  define  a communiiv's  houndanes.  Schools  also  often 
symbolize  certain  qualuics,  values,  aspirations,  and  experiences  (or 
; individuals.  In  a harsh  neighborhocul,  the  school  can  mean  opporiu- 
' niiy,  hope,  stability,  and  a safe  haven  in  a world  of  insecuniy  and  Iran- 
; siencc.  or  it  can  smbolizc  failure  and  oppressive  adult  atithomy. 

• ■ Aesihciics  encompass  the  qualities  that  help  determine  the  sym- 
nolic  value  ol  the  siruuurcs  and  lorms  mat  human  beings  cxpencncc 

^ -H  O 


CoiLiNs  MiooLE  School,  Salem,  Mass.  Salem  (Earl  J.  Flansiurch  + Associates,  Inc)  consoudateo  rrs  two  middle  schools  into  one  in  a 150,000- 

square-foot  FORMER  high  SCHOOL,  WHICH  WAS  FOLLY  RENOVATED  AND  EXPANDED  WITH  A 90,000 ‘SQUARE-FOOT  ADDITION,  THE  SCHOOL  SERVES  1,100  STUDENTS  /.5 
PART  OF  A COMPREHENSIVE  S39  MILLION  PROGRAM.  TO  REDUCE  THE  IMPACT  OF  SUCH  A LARGE  SCALE,  THE  SCHOOL  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  THREE  SEPARATE  COMPONENTS 
(''WMARFS'O,  EACH  ACCOMMODATING  SIXTH,  SEVENTH,  AND  EIGHTH  GRADERS.  ARCHITECT  EARL  R.  FUNSBURCH  + ASSOCIATES,  INC,  CAVE  THE  SCHOOL  UNITY  THROUGH 
THE  CENTRALIZED  LIBRARY/MULTIMEDIA  AREA,  'THE  ARCHITECT  REALLY  GOT  THE  POINT  THAT  WE  WANTED  THE  MEDIA  CURRICULUM  TO  3E  CENTRAL,"  SAID  CO-PRlNaPAL 

Mary  Manning,  "Each  wharf  is  heo  together  with  the  two-story  square  midbuildinc,  with  full  access  to  storage,  magazines,  everything." 

■ S’udents  compelled  to  attend  unaitraciive  and 
poorly  maintained  schools  may  feel  diminished 
and  lees  valued  as  a consequence.  Our  school  facil- 
mes  arc  a tangible  svinbol  of  our  commiiment  to 
education,  and  the  message  is  not  lost  on  students. 

■ One  message  is  conveyed  when  \’ocauonal/iech- 

nical  classrooms  are  up  iVont  with  glass  walls  for 
everyone  entering  to  see  the  student  accom- 
plishments. Another  message  is  sent  when  voea- 
uonal/iechnical  instrucncn  li  relegated  lo  an 
annex  or  the  rear  of  the  school.  18 

Rrpnnted  with  perniijision  from  /^einvigo/ citing  Our 
.Schools,  inihlishccl  by  [he  American  /n.stirufe  u/ 

.Airhik’c  f.s.  v\Tih  .signijicom  coninhutum  horn  Docs 
ll  \tcnicr  Where  Our  Children  U'unv^  hv  Ouniel  L 
Duhe.  l\  ra  (rcc  copy  0/  IxCinvigO'adng  Oio 
Scho(j|s.  Lciil  (800)  365-272^^:  order  number  \V^S66. 

For  More  information 

A/A  Ccimracf  Documents:  The  FeJu nciutmn  for 
Successful  Public  Puilc/ing  Pnifccts.  VV^ashingion. 

D C.,  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1998. 

D’lkc.  Damei  1. . Does  It  Matter  Wieir  (\tr 
L.UilJren  Lecim.-^  Charloiicsviilc,  \'a  . Th.omas 
Jefferson  Cenic*-  for  Educational  Design. 

University  of  Virginia,  1998. 

Qj{ciii/ifUiiuns-l3uM*ci  Selection.  .A  Puycs-s  it»J  thc’ 

Sclectmn  oj  Ardmerts  by  Public  Oivners 
Washington.  D.C..  American  Insiiiuio  of 
Architects.  19'-^2 

V(>;t  iKIlI  V(  ■:>  Auiuhri  Wa.sliingum,  f 
American  Insiiiuic  of  Archiiccis,  '992 
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Reinventing  Schools 

Guidelines  for  major  rmovalioris  and  additions 


By  Peter  A.  Gisolfi,  AIA,  ASIA 


Many  school  buildings  arc  renovaied  or  added  lo 
ever)' generation  or  so.  and  some  more  olicn  than 
ihai.  They  might  be  badlv  deteriorated  and 
lequire  renovation  |ust  to  survive  Perhaps  they 
no  longer  luncnon  properly  or  have  become  tech- 
nologically obsolete  rhe\'  might  not  support 
modern  Lurncula  Oi  ihev  inieht  simtjly  be  too 
small  loscn'c  growing  student  populations.  Usu- 
ally It  makes  more  sense  to  change  the  structures  that  exist,  and  pre- 
sen.'e  most  of  iheir  value,  than  to  build  enure  new  schools 

At  any  given  time,  in  communities  across  the  nation,  thousands 
of  school  renovations  and  additions  arc  under  consimaion  or  in  the 
planning  stages.  Chances  are.  any  school  over  30  years  old  has  been 
renovated  or  added  to  at  least  once,  and  many  older  schools  have 
undergone  changes  two  or  three  times  or  more. 


Two  ways  to  change  a school 

There  are  two  ways  to  go  about  changing  a school  building  Incre- 
mental change  IS  one.  That  is.  fix  ihe  pieces  ihai  need  fixing,  and 
add  ihe  space  that  is  required  Mcci  ihc  evident  needs  and  redcbign 
only  designated  portions  of  ihc  building 

Tor  limned,  siriughiforu'ard  projects,  incremental  change  is  gen- 
eraiK  a valid  approach  Adding  five  new  classrooms,  upgrading  ihc 
energy  management  system,  and  replacing  the  windcnc  s m a 200.000- 
squarcdooi  high  school  will  not  usually  require  rethinking  the  enure 
building  The  problems  arc  apparent,  and  so  arc  ilic  sokiitons 

I he  other  way  to  change  a building  is  lo  rcinvcm  it — ihat  is.  to  I 
isk  the  most  basic  kinds  of  “hig  piciure’  (Hlesll<^ns  .ind  irihink  ihc  ^ 
enure  school  as  il  planning  a whole  new  sirueiurc  ^lIiooIs  ihai  have 


been  reinvented  arc  csseniinlly  new  buildings  based  on  the  old  build- 
ings, which  have  been  redesigned  to  meet  new  objectives. 

While  there  is  usually  no  need  to  reinvent  a school  when  reno- 
vations or  additions  are  limited  m scope,  there  can  be  substantial 
benefits  when  the  planned  changes  arc  extensive,  If  your  school  dis- 
met  has  decided  lo  add  10  new  classrooms  to  a school  building  and, 
at  the  same  time,  relocate  the  library,  enlarge  the  cafetena  and  the 
g*ymaasium.  install  a new  healing  system,  add  cables  for  a comput- 
er network,  and  simplify  ihc  cniryway  and  corridor  layouts,  you 
have  a valuable  opportunity  to  reevaluate  most  aspects  of  the  school 
The  entire  building  can  be  updated  to  make  it  more  cfncicni,  pro- 
vide proper  spaces  for  today  s cducaiionnl  programs,  and  fix  prob- 
lems brought  on  by  poorlv  conceived  renovations  and  additions 
done  in  ihc  past. 

When  there  arc  many  changes  to  be  made,  reinventing  the  build- 
ing shows  you  how  to  integrate  the  changes,  rnihcr  than  design  them 
as  a patchwork  of  inciividual  nroiecis  And  W'hen  school  leaders, 
architects,  and  other  members  ol  the  laciliiics  planning  team  rethink 


s 


Hastings  Middu  Sokkm.  main  entrance 

LOBBY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 


.in  entire  buildini;.  they  often  (iml  that 
by  usini;  more  eificicntiy  what  already 
exists,  they  do  noi  have  lo  add  near- 
ly as  much  new  space  as  they  thought 
It  IS  not  unusual  for  savings  to  run  into  millions  ol  dollars 

Reinventing  a school  is  an  exercise  in  tuderly  reasoning  ’■'‘egi li- 
ning at  the  beginning  and  lollowing  where  logic  leads  I'liere  are 
(our  areas  ol  inquiry,  each  to  be  explored  in  order  Here,  divided 
mio  those  lour  areas,  arc  questions  vou  should  ask  your  school  laL li- 
mes planning  team 


V •.  s m ui  ;i  - What  studies  and  other 

activities  does  the  school  olfer.  and  how  are  ihev  delivered-  li‘s  nec- 
essarv  to  have  a thorough  undersianding  ol  all  the  school  s programs 
bclore  deterniining  what  spaces  are  needed  to  accommodate  them 


yp  ‘ It  -ev  'he  oDiociivi-s  ct  *.iu^  r, ‘novation,  adottiori  What  are  the 
underlying  rcMsons  preempting  a change  in  the  first  place-  You  should 
he  able  to  del  me.  specifically  and  in  detail,  what  condiuons  vini  .ire 
seeking  to  lorreu  and  what  you  expect  the  changes  to  accomplish 
What  standard  of  quality  do  vou  intend  to  meet,  and  v.-hnt  are  you 
uillingiopiv  loi'  Po  vou  warn  tone  together  mismatched  part'  .md 
penods  ol  the  existing  simciure^  Should  you  si.mdardizc  ccnain  areas, 
such  .ns  V l.i.ssrooms  and  faculiv  offices,  to  piovule  for  a lairer  .md 
more  reason.ahle  alltxaium  ol  spac  e^  Dii  yrni  want  i.  irculaiion  ‘>p.ice'. — 
that  is.  entries,  corridors,  and  walkways — to  he  more  logical  and  e!(i- 
cicnP  And  so  on  1 o dcveicip  a successful  plan,  you  must  be  certain 
ol  vtiur  goals  Flits  ( avcai  might  sound  obvious,  vet  many  pro)ccis  are 
designed  and  built  with  no  solid  noticMi  oi  o lial.  exaeilv,  is  lo  be 
.iccomplished  As  a result,  the  district  spenos  much  time  and  monev 
.'11  leiiovanon.s  aiui  audit loiis.  aiui  liie  slIiooIs  sill!  aren  i nglu 


ScARSDAiE  High  School 

NEW  CONNECTING  WING 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER 


tlS  V !mi  ji<-  the  ' -".V  program  of  space  requirements?  What  kinds 
of  spaces,  and  how  many,  docs  the  pedagogical  model  require?  Who 
will  u.sc  the  spaces,  and  how  u’lll  they  use  them?  On  what  basis 
should  space  be  allocated  to  the  various  functions  and  faculty?  ^^^lat 
spaces  are  needed  to  meet  the  school’s  ohjccnvcs^  How  much  total 
space  IS  actually  needed,  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future^  By 
answering  these  questions,  you  are  del  in  mg  w hat  you  need,  not  just 
m portions  of  the  building,  but  ihrougiioui  the  enure  school — trans- 
lating the  school's  ob)Ccii\  es  and  insiruLtion.il  program  into  physi- 
cal spaces 

IQI  H ’V.  oOf's  \\tiar  u'li  iK'ed  ..rmi-ai'  -.'.nai  vOU  have^  c''iicc 

\ou  know  what  \ou  need,  you  should  take  :n\entor\‘  o(  what  \ou 
iiavc  III  the  building  as  it  exists  Flien  vou  . .m  »leiermme  wh.ii  parts 
ol  the  existing  building  you  can  use  and  \\  n.ti  vou  have  to  add 

Planning  is  critical 

In  developing  more  dun  70  school  iciu'v.mon  .md  addition  pio- 
jectsovrr  the  l.isi  1 7 \'ca rs.  mv  firm  li.i.'  ie.mied  that  the  key  to  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  planning  process  Fhesc  ate  the  lusic  principles  that 
have  seiwed  u^ — and  our  Llients — \cetl 

WM  ( ■ ml-.  hofisiic.iil>  Examine  the  eniiie  I’uilding,  not  )usi  the  por- 
tions ol  It  where  the  need  for  l liange  is  most  obvious  Bv  examining 
the  whole  s.iruciurc.  ilic  pLinmiig  team  is  more  likely  to  idcniily 
.il; email ve  sokuions  to  space  problems — .md  Ics.-^  likely  to  make 
. Manges  that  erode  the  elite ieiu\  ol  the  iv, aiding  Re-. ogmze  dial  sig- 
nilicani  changes  in  ^ome  parisid  a innicling  \uil  nearly  always  allect 
other  parts  .is  well 

th(  (.•.-I’.r  .';ia-.iiojis  Find  out  Ikhn  iiiiuli  ->paLC  is  really  required 
lor  each  program  and  lunciion  in  the  hool  .md  how  that  spaic  is 
used  This  olten  means  asking  hard  questions,  hec.iusc  there  are  eon* 
'.iiiucmics  iti  ever\  s<.  lund  that  tom  pete  loi  ‘paic  .uui  make  si  long, 
omctimes  mllateri  i.ises  l<'*r  then  ia\u  feouiieiiiciiis  Some  l.ieultv 
memheis,  aiui  Mime  (.leparinienis.  lIo  not  neeo  .ill  die\  ask  lot . oi  ca en 
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.ill  ihcvalrcadv  h.T'c  Wcolicn  Ond  ihai  when  \vc  omipare  whai  isaau-  Lharacicnsiics  for  their  intended  use  vA  space  with  a low  ceiling, 

ally  needed  u : h what  already  exists.  le-.s  new.  additional  space  is  for  example,  is  not  appropriate  lor  use  as  a g)Tnnasium.)  It's  impor* 

required  ihan  anyone  believed — sometimes  none  at  all  | lant  to  recognice  all  the  possibilities  ol  what  exists  before  beginning 

I to  suggest  what's  needed. 

Mi  Ass-.-ss  the  vuibilitN  id  the  exisnne  L uiiding  raieiully  Analyze  all  ■ 

the  spaces,  identifying  ihose  that  can  be  kept  as  is,  those  that  should  j lake  me  time  to  identiiv  ana  oUieciives  th.oroughlv.  Once 
be  fixed,  and  those  that  must  be  changed  because  they  are  subsian-  ! you  know  precisely  what  you  warn  to  accomplish,  you  wall  have  a 
dard.  obsolete,  or  badly  located  or  because  they  have  ilie  wrong  • clear  sci  of  guidelines  by  which  to  formulate  and  then  evaluate  your 

plans. 

Elements  for  special  attention 

Certain  specific  componcnis  and  features  of 
school  buildings  require  special  attention  dur- 
ing the  planning  process.  In  our  experience, 
ihese  elements  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
success  of  a renovation,  no  maiier  whai  other 
space  consideraiions  arc  addressed 

WB  r>Ln!Oinp,-v>.'ide  s'/stems.  Today  s school  build- 
ings require  modem  electronic  systems,  includ- 
ing high-efficiency  heating  controls  and  other 
energy'  managerneni  systems,  modem  communi- 
cations systems,  fire  alarms,  and  the  necessary' 
infrastructure  for  computer  networks 

IfM CiK'.iation  Circulation  space  is  the 

connective  iissoc  of  a building,  and  it  is  critical 
10  the  siruciure's  internal  logic.  The  design  should 
provide  clear,  legible  ways  to  enter,  leave,  and 
move  about  the  building  barber  renovations 
often  have  altered  the  original  circulation  space, 
and  not  for  the  better.  Different  corridors  might 
have  different  visual  languages  or  looks  ’ — mate- 
rials. color  schemes,  limshcs,  and  signage — mak- 
ing 11  easy  lo  become  disoriented,  even  totally 
lost.  Also,  renovations  tend  to  cannibalize  circu- 
lation space  until  the  space  that  remains  no 
longer  func.  -ns  efficiently  By  bringing  circula- 
iion  space  inio  compliance  with  the  Americans 
Wiih  Disabilities  Act  tADA),  making  it  wheel- 
chair accessible,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  ADA 
mandates  to  improve  the  building's  circulation. 
And  by  upgrading  the  acsihciics  of  circulation 
space,  it  IS  possible  lo  make  a signilicanl  differ- 
ence in  the  impression  a school  makes.  Hand- 
some emnes  and  corridors  help  make  the  whole 
building  look  good 

Other  corp  spaces  Other  shared  spaces,  too. 
should  have  high  priorities  in  a renovation  The 
library,  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  auduorium.  and 
multipurpose  room  arc  major  lacilities.  and  how 
they  look  and  function  has  much  lo  do  with  how 
the  whole  building  is  perceived. 

Mi  | i »xiniiii . The  popular  noiion  is  that  all 
spaces  bhould  be  as  llcxiblc  as  possible,  so  ihcv 


Comfort  in  A Class 
by  Itself... 


QTEC  gets 
“straight  AY 
from  teachers  and 
architects  alike. 


In  tod  '/s  busy  classroom,  teachers  are  continually  challenged  to  keep  Iheir 
student's  attention  on  learning.  Meeting  this  chailenga  requires  a physical 
environment  that  is  quiet,  comfortable  and  aesthetically  pleasing. 

The  new  QTEC  Series  Heat  Pump  is  a self-contained  unit  that  is  designed  to 
be  installed  within  the  classroom  and  perform  with  *\vhisper  quiet"  precision. 

• A rating  for  efficiency  that  Is  20%  above 

Federal  Standards  for  selected  models  See  us  at  AH&R  Expo  Booth  #4453 

• A totally  self-contained  unit  configuration 

■ A completely  self  monitoring  system 

• A system  designed  for  ease  in  installation,  ^ B 

service  and  a reduction  in  cost  M u 
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QTEC...the  quiet  technology,..onty  from  Bard. 

The  first  name  In  quality  and  the  head  of  the  class 
forever  80  years. 

Bard  Manufacturing  Company 
1914  Randolph  Drive  • Bryan,  Ohio  43506 
Phone.  419-636-1194  • FAX;  419-636-2640 
http/^fTww.bardhvac  com 
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I an  ;kvv>:nmi»(jj(e  \ anous  (n  Lici,  howwor  ii  i>  noi  lo 

make  e\on'  cLisbioom  appropnaie  \ot  even-  ■jizc  cla^^b.  ii  is  lar  more 
pracliLal  lo  build  rooms  ol  differcni  siJCb,  ihen  use  [hem  ellioiendv  •' 
ihroui^li  llexihle  scheduling.  As  a major  bpaee  (Vojeemv.  llcxihiliiv 
applies  loss  10  dassrooms  than  lo  large  spaces,  such  as  ihc  scliool  s ■ 
common  laciliiies.  | 

IQI  I jcuiiy  v.ofH  space.  Well-designed  work  space  encuuiages  more  ’ 
».lass  preparation  Irom  teachers,  and  properly  iocaied  work  space  . 
makes  teachers  more  accessible.  For  example,  a work  space  lor  math  [ 
teachers,  iocaied  adjacent  to  math  classrooms,  helps  create  the  sense 
of  a math  dcpartineni.  enhances  the  status  ol  ihe  subject  in  the  slIiooI. 
and  provides  a convenient  place  where  students  can  consuil  with  j 
ihcir  teachers  Also,  when  a teacher  is  assigned  permanent iy  to  a bin-  ! 
gle  classroom  and  uses  that  classroom  not  oniv  (or  teaching  lour 
periods  out  of  an  eighi-pcriod  day  but  also  for  preparation  and  con- 
-uiuinon.  the  classroom  is  used  foncaching  onlv  half  the  iime  Tlui 
incan.s  an  MvX)-bquarc-looi  space  is  unavailable  Itv  other  classes  hail 
the  lime  It  IS  far  more  efficient  to  provide  the  teacher  v\  iih  a oO- 
squarc  -loot  olfice  for  preparation  and  consultation.  Ireemg  up  the  big 
classromn  so  other  teachers  can  hold  classes  there  This  is  a pnmc 
c.xample  of  how  space  can  be  "found”  through  creative  s-Jieduling 
as  a school  is  remvemed  i 


1^^  gr.■^lu•ctn.^3l  Tl'.e  linai  dcMgn  should  micgiaie  the  changes 
lullv  into  the  exi'^ting  sink  lure.  lebjxx  iing  the  buildings  arelmeetural 
history  When  architects  are  more  intercbied  in  making  their  own 
design  biJiements  ilian  in  ».rcaiing  well-integrated  structures,  reno- 
vations and  additions  might  cLbh  \nth  the  styles  of  the  onginal  build- 
ings OUen  a second  new  addition,  earelully  designed,  can  help 
bridge  the  stylistic  gap  between  the  onginal  buildi  ig  and  an  earlier 
addition,  reimingan  earlier  archuetuiral  mdiscrcnon. 

S(te  intcraaions.  The  site  is  very  much  a pan  of  the  school, 
and  changes  in  how  the  buiiding  relates  to  it  can  be  a significant 
pan  of  a renovation  The  school  planning  team  should  explore 
the  possibilities  of  the  sue  as  an  integral  part  of  the  reinvcnnng 
process — r ot  as  an  alien houghi  when  everything  else  has  been 
com  pi  etc  a 

Reinvented  schools 

The  following  iuicl  descnpiions  of  throe  proiccis  sui;gC5i  what  can  * 
be  accomplished  ihrough  major  renovations  and  additions 

■ Hastings  Middle  School/ Higli  Scimoi,  H.3btii\i;s-on-Hudson,  NY 
Flic  school  was  a senes  of  buildings  huili  m IQ  10.  1935,  and  1962. 

Conimued  on  page  1 7 


The  New  Way  to  Look  at  Computers 

Want  to  enhance  and  affect  the  educational  and  training  environment? 
Nova  is  The  Natural  Solution''" 

Nova's  patented  furniture  solution  incorporates  the  downward  gaze,  our  vhsual  svstpm's  natural  way  of 
\newing  dose  objects.  Scientific  evidence  indicates  that  viewing  a computer  monitor  at  a downward  gaze 
angle  is  a better  solution  than  with  traditional  monitor  placement.  Benefits  include: 

• Reduced  eye  and  neck  .strain 

• Lower  mental  stress 

• l.owers  costs  by  offering  a multi-u.se  solution 

• An  unobstructed  view  that  enhances  eye  contact 
between  teacher  and  student 

• Convcn'eni  and  secure  cable 
management/access 
Computer  document  confidentially 

• Abiliy  to  retrofit  existing  furniture 

• Increased  worksurface  space 

Call  800-730-6682,  ext.  400, 
for  a CD-ROM  explaining 
The  Natural  Solution’'" 

O NOVA 

Th«  N«iur«l  SoMJon'* 

Nova  Solutions,  Inc. 

421  West  Industrial  Ave.  • P.O.  Box  725  * Effingham.  IL  62401 
PH:  800-730-6682  • FAX:  800-940-6682 

Visil  our  vyebpile  at'  www.novadesk.com  or  e-mail  novaciesk^^effingham.net 


r;  or’ 


DON’T  MISS  THE  NEXT  CHANCE  TO  SHOWCASE 
YOUR  ARCHITEQURAL  DESIGN  IN  2000... 
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The  exemplary  school 
design  projects  within 
these  pages  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  70,000 
education  professionals  who  make 
the  big  spending  decisions  for 
schools — superintendents,  school 
board  members,  facilities  managers, 
and  all  school  business  officials, 
as  well  as  more  than  7,000  school 
architects.  With  skyrocketing 
enrollments,  experts  predict  school 
districts  will  expand  to  more  than 
45  million  students  by  2006, 
and  school  officials  will  look  to 
experienced  professionals  to  design 
and  build  enduring  structures. 


No  other 
venue  offers 
design 

professionals 
such  complete 
access  to  the 
real  design 
decision  makers 
in  public 
education 


The  National  School  Boards  Association  and  its  award-winning  magazine  The  American  School  Board 
Journal  offer  you  the  chance  to  showcase  your  exemplary  school  projects  in  the 
2000  edition  of  Le.  :mnc  By  Design:  A School  Leader's  Guide  to  Architectural  Services, 


□ 


YES,  please  include  nne  when  you  begin  planning  for  your  2000  issue  of  Llarninu  By  Dlsicn. 


Nfime 

Title 

Firm 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Architect  s Area  Code/Phono 


Simply  call  (703)  838-6227 
to  talk  to  an  NSBA  professional, 
or  clip  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

Please  send  to: 

LEARNING  BY  DESIGN 
c/o  Advertisinf  Department 
The  Ameikan  School  Board  Journal 
te«0  Duke  Street 
Alexartdria<VA223TM5B0 
Fax:  (703)  549-6719 


the  librnr)',  ir.akin^ihe  libran  the  aLjclcmie  ctuc  o!  the  school. 
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in  diHcrciu  aahilCLiural  styles  and  on  dillercni  levels,  wuh  major  ren-  ; 
ovations  in  and  K)76  The  result  was  a poorly  connected  school  * 
wuh  a dead-end  circulation  pattern,  surrounding  a garbagc/uiihty  j 
i.ourtyard  Changes  were  needed  to  provide  a new  guidance  center.  I 
ean'e  classrooms  out  of  underused  space,  meet  ADA  requirements, 
and  upgrade  the  infrastructure.  Tlie  new  plan  has  a circulation  pat-  ; 
tern  that  loops  around  a green  courtyard,  the  building's  focus.  A j 
new  entry'  lobby  and  major  common  space.s.  including  the  cafetena.  i 
iace  into  the  center  courtyard.  Separate  ideniiucs  for  the  middle  and  | 
high  schools  have  i'^cen  maintained  uhiie  c.siabhshmg  a common 
language  for  all  the  corridors. 

■ Scarsdale  High  School,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

The  existing  school  was  a senes  of  buildings  and  additions  constructed 
between  1910  and  1962.  Changes  over  the  years  left  the  structure  : 
uiih  unwieldy  circulation,  dead-end  comdors.  and  four  major  depart-  j 
ments  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  school  The  new  plan  is  based  on  . 
(hree  courtyards  surrounded  by  circulation  that  connects  all  parts  of  ; 
the  school  and  shares  a consistent  design  language.  The  plan  cstab-  | 
lishcs  a dear  point  of  public  entry  surrounded  by  administrative  func-  ^ 
lions  and  a clear  point  of  student  entry  on  the  west  side,  adjacent  to  | 
ihe  student  activity  centers — ihe  green  and  commons,  cafetena.  slu-  ! 
dent  club  offices,  and  auditorium.  A new  corndor  now  goes  through  | 


■ f ')x  lane  .Middle  ^ Cc-Ofoi-.i  .v  ' 

The  existing  school  is  a grouping  ol  four  buildings  on  a nxky  hillside, 
three  academic  houses  and  a central  octagonal  building,  ail  built  in 
1964,  The  buildings  lunciion  separately,  and  the  outdoor  space  they 
define  never  became  a true  counyard.  The  remveniion  accommo- 
dates an  increase  in  school  population,  ucs  the  buildings  together  to 
meet  ADA  requirements.  proMdes  communications  and  technology 
upgrades,  creates  additional  classrooms  from  the  former  cafetenas  in 
each  house,  and  provides  a focal  point  for  the  school  with  a new' 
building  housing  the  library'  and  a single  common  cafeteria  U also 
establishes  the  primary  entry'  to  ihe  campus  and  makes  the  central 
courtyard  accessible  and  usable  for  classes  and  social  functions.  The 
reinvented  school  is  unilied  and  focused  on  the  common  open  space. 

In  the  end.  rcin\'cnnng  a school  dunng  a major  rcnovation/addition 
means  developing  a comprehensive  design  that  supports  the  sc'hools 
pedagogy,  meets  valid  objectives,  and  maintains  the  integniy  of  the 
total  building.  Rather  than  simply  making  changes  ihat  arc  not  lully 
imegnued,  this  process  is  likely  lo  result  m a school  building  that  func- 
tions smoothly  and  cfficiemly  for  many  years.  ■ 

Peter  A.  Gisolfi,  AlA,  ASIA  (pgtiurc/i@LV.nc'tC()m.C(im).  is 
senior  partner  of  Peter  Gi.solfi  Associates,  /'fcistings-on-Hudson.  iV.T. 


Ihe  Old  Brick  kiiooihouse 
Is  New  Hpin 


Josuif  Middle  School,  Omaha,  NE. 
Kenneth  Hahn  Architects, 
DaedaluJ'Construction,  Omaha. 


Providence  Carman  Medical  Plaza, 
Tigard,  OR.  Group  McKenzie  Architects 
and  Anderson  Construction,  Portland. 


Uuild  a better  facility  featuring  the  traditional 
beauty  of  brick  and  the  integrity  of  solid  concrete 
with  Brick  Snaps^^.  an  innovative  method 
for  integrally  casting  brick  into  concrete  panels. 
Brick  faced  concrete  is  beautiful,  simple, 
economical  and  fast...  when  the  wall  goes  up, 
the  brick  is  already  in  place! 

Brick  Snaps^  get  an  in  institutional 
construction.  Call  or  visit  our  web  site  for 
more  information. 


Scott  System,  Inc.  The  An  of  Concrete  Textures 

1788HelenoStreet.Auroro,  CO  80011  Tel  303-34M400  Fqx303-34M995  hlfp://www.ScollSystem.com 
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Prototype  or  Site-Specific? 

How  to  detennine  the  best  building  design  for  your  district 


By  Craig  Reynolds,  AIA,  and  Lisa  Lamkin,  AIA 


Increasing  school  enrollmemshavc  spurred 
a boom  in  school  building  projecis.  mak- 
ing educ.'  ional  consiruciion  a consistent 
leader  in  me  nonresidcnnal  construction 
sector  in  recent  years,  according  to  U.  S. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures  It  is  esti- 
mated that  spending  on  school  construc- 
tion in  1998  will  have  climbed  to  nearly 
S40  billion,  a 14  percent  increase  over  1997.  Fur- 
ihennore.  ihcre  is  no  indication  thai  there  will  be 
any  significant  slowdown  in  school  construction 
in  the  near  future 

The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  growth, 
unprecedented  since  the  1960s  and  70s,  are  var- 
ied. The  children  of  baby  boomers  now  have 
school-age  sons  and  daughters,  the  so-called  “echo- 
boom  generation."  who  are  sw'elling  existing  school 
facilities  The  healthy  economy  encourages  a strong 
housing  market  with  families  mo\’ing  to  new  devel- 
opments and  communities,  creating  demand  for  new  schools;  and 
an  influx  of  immigrants  into  urban  areas  has  created  a need  for  new 
schools  in  the  nations  cities.  These  statistics  indicate  that  school 
boards  throughout  the  countrv'  are  grappling  with  issues  related  to 
school  construction.  Just  as  the  reasons  behind  the  demand  lor  new 
schools  are  varied,  so  arc  the  solutions  that  districts  must  find  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary'  facilities. 

Building  toward  your  educational  goals 

School  districts  faced  with  building  new  facilities  have  a v'ancty  of 
options  and  choices,  including  whether  to  construct  siic-spccific  or 
prototype  school  butldmgs.  Asuc-spccific  school  is  a unique  build- 
ing designed  for  a specific  location  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a par- 
ticular community.  A prototype  school  consists  of  a building  design 
that  IS  approved  according  to  a disinci’s  current  standards  and  spec- 
ifications. and  then  constructed  in  multiple  locations.  Because  it  is 
pre-dcsigncd."  with  similar  up-lroni  costs  as  asuc-spccific  building,  j 
the  prototype  theoretically  can  save  money  and  siaff  time  during 
consiruciion  of  subsequent  buildings.  i 

The  decision  to  build  a sue-spccilic  or  prototype  school  is  not  a 
simple  choice  ol  one  model  over  the  other,  however  By  under- 
standing the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  each,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cilic  needs  ol  the  individual  disinci.  a school  board  can  make  an 
informed  decision  and  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  its  stu- 
dents. Districts  must  remember  that  there  are  no  simple  answers  to 
ihc  prototype  or  suc-specific  question  and  no  single  school  design 
IS  suitable  fonhc  needs  of  cveiy*  .school  district.  I 

In  tael,  many  nu)or  decisions  must  be  addressed  belorc  ,i  dis- 


I Pkototype  design,  IMansfield  (Texas)  Independent  School  Dtsmia 

met  begins  building  new  schools.  Questions  to  resolve  before  imple- 
! meniing  a building  program  include. 

■ How  will  technology  be  integrated  into  the  curnculum?  Will  there 
be  computers  in  each  classroom?  Will  there  be  computer  labs? 

■ What  IS  the  disincTs  teaching  mcihodolog)'?  Is  it  open  classroom, 
the  Moniesson  method,  project-based  learning  or  team  teaching? 
Does  it  depend  on  the  school?  Who  decides  on  the  methodolog)’ 
and  how  often  does  it  change? 

■ Will  there  be  a separate  auditorium,  gymnasium,  and  cafeicna  or 
will  these  be  combined? 

■ How  much  office  space  is  needed?  What  about  teacher  work  areas 
and  lounges? 

■ What  is  the  function  of  the  school  within  the  broader  commu- 
nity? Will  the  school  serv'c  as  a community  center  or  offer  adult 
educational  opportunities? 

It  is  undesirable  to  design  a school  building,  whether  prototype 
or  siie-spccific.  wnthoiu  resolving  these  and  other  issues  first.  Disincts 
must  take  the  time  and  make  the  clfori  to  thoroughly  develop  their 
edi  .anon  specifications  (ed  specs)  poor  to  impiemeniinga  building 
program.  This  ensures  that  building  design  decisions  reflect  the  goals 
and  objecuvesol  the  district. 

U is  beneficial  for  districts  to  bring  their  architects  into  ihc  ed 
spec  development  process  at  the  beginning.  The  architect  can  pro- 
vide invaluable  mfonnaiion  about  the  design  and  cost  consequences 
ol  the  vanous  facility  alternatives  presented.  With  this  input,  the  dis- 
iriLt  understands  ilic  econoinic  leasibility  ol  its  decision  bclore  it  is 
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SfTE-SPECinC  DESIGN,  LOUISi  WOLFF  KAHN  SCHOOU  DALLAS,  TEXAS 
(above  and  below) 


locked  into  any  one  particular  choice  The  archueci  also  can  lake  a 
lead  role  m helping  a district  forge  community  consensus  for  ihe  ed 
bpcc  and  for  its  choice  in  building  design 

The  benefits  of  prototypes 

Once  the  ed  specs  arc  established,  a disinct  is  ready  to  address  the 
ibsuc  ol  what  type  ol  facilities  to  build.  Proto-  , 
types  can  offer  a number  of  benefits  to  a school 
disirici.  Distnci  siaff  members  go  through  the 
k.ompleie  design  process  once  wuh  ihc  iniiial 
prototype  building.  This  reduces  ihc  amount  of 
lime  they  must  spend  during  development  of  | 
each  subsequent  building,  shortening  the 
dcsign/consi ruction  lead  limes  on  ihe  succes-  ! 
sive  buildings  in  a series. 

Because  it  must  fit  onto  any  sue  available,  a 
prototype  design  is  generally  simpler  than  a siic- 
specific  design.  This  olten  results  m lower  up- 
Ironi  design  costs,  along  wuh  poienually 
reduced  costs  of  maintenance,  because  the 
Imilding  layout,  matenals.  and  equipment  arc 
standardized  Anoiher  advantage  is  design  con- 
sisicncy.  which  is  a pnoriiy  tor  some  districts. 


A flexible  prototype 
for  a suburban  district 

Dallas-based  Brown  Reynold.s  W.uloid  Archi- 
icLis.  liic  vBR’vV)  t.reaieu  a prolo^^pc  cicmcn- 


lary  school  for  the  rapidly  growing  Mansfield  Independent  School 
Disinct,  which  selves  a suburban  community  in  North  Texas,  between 
Dallas  and  Pon  Worth.  Working  wnth  a community  team,  BRW  devel- 
oped a flexible  design  that  meets  the  districts  current  needs  and  also 
will  provide  expansion  options  in  the  future.  The  $4.9  million  pro- 
lotypc  features  a simple  square  organizaiionnl  concept  ihai  distin- 
guishes ihc  insiructional  wing  from,  ihc  admimsirauve  and  public 
areas  The  layoui  provides  a common  muliipurpose  courtyard  that 
allows  light  into  the  classrooms.  In  addition,  ii  is  possible  for  the 
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Prototype  or  Site-Specific? 

How  can  your  district  weigh  the  choice  between  prototype  and  site-specific  school  design?  The  chan  below  lists  the  advantages  of  each 
approach  and  leaves  a space  for  you  to  assign  a value  of  0 to  10  for  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor  in  your  district,  with  0 as 
the  lowest  and  10  as  the  highest.  Once  you  have  assigned  a ranking  to  each  factor,  add  the  totals  for  the  two  columns.  Although  these 
rankings  are  meant  to  seivx  merely  as  a basis  for  funher  discussion,  the  higher  score  should  highlight  the  option  that  appears  to  be 
the  best  solution. 


1 OTOT/YP^'t'D-Kit^  i ; ‘ 

RELATIVE 

IMPORTANCE 

ADVANTAGES/FACrORS  TO  CONSIDER  (0->1 0) 

RELATIVE 

IMPORTANCE 

ADVANTAGES/FAaORS  TO  CONSIDER  (0-10) 

Suburban/rural  district 

Urban  district 

Two-year  or  shorter  construction  time  frame 

Three-year  or  longer  construction  time  frame 

Less  cultural  diversity  throughout  district 

Greater  cultural  diversity  throughout  district 

Design  consistency 

Unique  neighborhood  identity 

Multiple  building  programs 

Infrequent  construction 

Reasonable  land  costs 

Higher  land  costs 

Large  property  parcels  readily  available 

Large  property  parcels  not  readily  available 

Less  frequent  changes  in  leaching  methodologies 

Frequent  changes  in  teaching  methodologies 

Less  interest  in  testing  latest  educational  or 
teaching  innovations 

More  interest  in  testing  latest  educational  or 
teaching  innovations 

Building 

a school  requires  a 
high  degree  of  knowl- 
edge. We  have  it  at  O'Brien 
Kreitzberg.  ♦ For  25  years. 

OK  has  provided  program  and 
construction  management  for 
schools.  Plus  individual  services,  such 
as  scheduling  and  estimating.  We  know 
how  to  deal  with  your  special  issues:  cam- 
pus disruption,  noise  control,  working 
around  the  academic  calendar.  But 
most  important.  OK  brings  your 
project  in  on  time  and  on  the 
money.  ♦ So  if  you  want 
your  school  to  really 
make  the  grade, 
it's  OK.  Call  for 
a detailed 
brxhure. 


O'BRIEN  KREITZBERG 

A DAMES  I f^RE  GROUP  COMPANY 


San  francisco  n)V777*0m8  / Yt>fk  717  S171  'mua  /los  Angclt>'»  713^900  7SSS  , OltiUi  NaiiufUMclc  tv  Abruad  /.  www  okpuivOuti/’; 


Ihtekior,  Louise  Wolff  Kahn  School 

adminisiraiivc  and  public  areas  to  be  operauonal 
ai  any  iimc  wiihoui  opening  ihe  enure  school. 

The  proiotype  plan  was  adapted  lo  iwo  iniiial 
sues  and  boih  schools  were  built  simultaneously, 

The  simplicity  of  the  building  plan  allowed  for 
similar  sue  organization  at  each  location  Unique  buck  colors  and  pat- 
terns and  site  conditions  help  distinguish  each  school.  Because  ihc 
distnct  brought  the  architectural  team  into  the  prototype  develop- 
ment process  at  an  early  stage,  BRW  had  specific  knowledge  about 
differences  in  soil  conditions  and  configurations  at  the  two  sues. 
This  infonmation  impacted  design  choices  and  enabled  BRW  to  devise 
a better,  more  flexible  prototype. 

The  Willie  Brown  and  D.  P.  Morns  elementary  schools  are  both 
siate-of-ihe-art  facilities  They  arc  equipped  with  computer  work- 
stations in  each  classroom,  two  computer  labs,  recreational  facili- 
ties, a vanety  of  instruction  and  learning  spaces,  as  well  as  public 
gathering  and  performance  areas. 

The  distnct  saved  roughly  15  pereem  lo  20  percent  in  profes- 
sional scr^'icc  and  5 percent  to  8 percent  in  construction  costs  by 
using  a prototype  and  by  constructing  the  iwo  buildings  at  the  same 
lime.  The  prototype  savings  would  not  have  been  reduced  even  if 
Mansfield  ISD  had  waned  six  months  or  longer  to  begin  building 
the  second  school 


lNTERK)it«  Mansfield  (Texas)  Indercndent  School  Drsnua 
When  one  size  doesn't  fit  all 


While  the  proioi)pc  model  offers  many  advantages,  they  are  relative, 
depending  on  each  district's  specific  educational  goals  and  circum- 
stances. A variety  of  factors  may  disqualify  a prototype  program  for 
a distnct. 

Although  proiou'pcs  can  usually  cut  design  costs  after  the  first 
building.  It  is  still  necessary  to  adapt  the  school  to  each  new  sue. 
Depending  on  the  location  and  the  design,  a prototype  may  cost 
more  if  u must  be  located  on  a site  for  which  it  is  not  suitable.  For 
this  reason,  prototypes  limit  a dtsinci's  flexibility  in  selecting  school 
sues.  If  the  distnct  wants  a prototype  that  is  flexible  enough  lo  adapt 
to  widely  varying  siics,  the  final  construction  costs  may  be  signifi- 
cantly higher. 

A prototype  provides  less  neighborhood  pnde  and  recognition  for 
a building  because  it  is  not  distinct  from  neighbonng  facilities.  Fur- 
thermore. in  districts  with  a wide  degree  of  cultural  diversity,  a pro- 
totype that  works  in  one  pan  of  the  di.sinci  may  not  be  suitable  for 
another  neighborhood. 


Simpiy  put,  your  schoors  needs  can  be 
met  by  Cleaver- Brooks,  the  best,  most  reliable 
boiler  room  equipment  manufacturer  in  today's 
institutional  heating  marketplace. 


We’re  proud  to  show  our  report  card:  Qualir\', 
Dependability,  Superior  Service  and  Support. 


Choose  the  bc^t  for  your  school  by  selecting 
Cleaver- Brooks  for  your  boiler  room. 

wmp, cleaver- hrookt.com  • inJh@cUaver-hrookt.com 

CIleaver^Brooks* 
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Proioivpc'j  also  pose  ihe  nsk  of  repciUmv’  any  buill-in  design 
pri)hlcmb  dial  eaiinot  be  rcciifieci  Miircovcr.  a proioiypi*  (hai  can- 
not easily  adapt  lo  change  nukes  ii  much  harder  lor  disiruis  lo 
update  icaebing  methodology'  or  ihoir  technology  capabilmcs. 

Finally,  some  districts  simply  cannot  rciram  from  revising  a pro- 
totype design,  defeating  the  onginal  c('>si-saving  puq^osc  ol  developing 
d prototype. 

Advantages  of  site-specific  design 

Siic-spcafic  school  dcsigas  also  offer  distinct  advantages.  This  approach 
helps  niaximizc  the  benefits  of  a panicular  property  because  the  school 
IS  designed  wnth  the  unique  topography  of  the  land  and  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  neighborhood  in  mind.  Site^specific  designs  pro- 
vide more  flexibility  for  distncls  to  choose  and  take  advantage  of  less- 
ihan-ideai  locations  that  may  be  more  affordable  to  purchase. 

A newly  designed  school  is  able  to  incorporate  innovations  in 
teaching  philosophy,  along  with  the  current  needs  of  the  community 
in  which  the  school  is  located.  Sue-spccific  construction  also  permits 
a district  to  test  ilie  latest  educational  and  building  design  concepts 
wuhoui  commuting  to  constructing  a senes  ol  schools  that  mav  not 
be  leasible. 

Many  disincis  value  the  individuality  ol  their  schools  and  this 
objeeme  is  easier  to  achieve  with  siie-bpccific  designs  Furthermore, 
unique  buildings  can  help  foster  a sense  ol  community  identity  and 
pnde 

A site-specific  school  builds  community  pride 

All  of  these  advantages  are  evident  with  the  design,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  the  Louise  Wolff  Kahn  Elcmeruary  School  in  the  Dallas 
independent  School  Disinci  dSD)  Completed  in  ls)97.  this  $7.4 
million  school  became  a catalyst  lor  uniting  an  mncr-ciiy  neighbor- 
hood and  has  helped  create  a sense  of  purpose  and  pndc  in  the  area. 

BRW  worked  with  a diverse  community  team  including  parents, 
faculty,  neighbors,  city  and  school  ol  finals,  local  ans  leaders,  and  ihe 
Louise  Wolff  Kahn  Foundation  Together,  they  designed  a facility 
that  serves  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity alike  A public  plaza,  an  outdoor  terrace,  a performance  hall,  and 
a natural  amphuhcaicr  built  into  the  dramatic  sloping  sue  arc  all  fac- 
tors that  contnbuic  to  the  building's  role  as  a public  place  and  an  edu- 
cational facility 

Siie-spccific  design  made  it  possible  not  only  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  sues  unique  topography,  but  the  vision  of  the  .school's 
namesake  as  w’ell.  The  Kahn  Foundation,  established  to  support  arts 
and  education  in  Dallas.  pro\nded  input  and  funding  for  the  school 
The  performance  spaces,  music  room,  and  studio  for  visual  arts  are 
components  of  the  school  ih.i'  rcllcci  the  emphasis  on  culture  and 
education  that  is  an  integral  p..ri  of  the  design. 

Site-specific  designs  create  challenges 

^ile-spccific  designs  present  their  own  challenges  and  problems  The 
design  effort  and  construction  w'lll  consume  large  amounts  of  staff 
lime  for  each  school.  This  can  be  a senous  problem  if  the  district  is 
undertaking  an  extensive,  muiiiple-huilding  program. 

Constniciing  individual  buildings  docs  not  allow  lor  cost  sav- 
ings through  economies  of  scale  either  Maintenance  and  security 
issues  also  arc  different  at  each  location,  making  these  tasks  more 
eompiicatcd 

Some  of  the  problems  with  sue-spccilic  design  can  be  allcvaaied 
with  a livbnd  approach.  Fur  e.^amplc.  ihc  Dallas  IFD  roceinly  opened 


‘ 14  new  deincmaiy  schools.  The  disinct  incorporated  the  same  ed 

! specs  for  classroom  technology'  into  each  (,if  these  suc-spccific  schools 
I As  a result,  each  of  these  buildings  i.s  different  in  us  overall  design  and 
’ is  constructed  to  suit  ihc  individual  context  ol  us  sue.  However,  each 
! facility’s  iccrmology  is  designed  and  built  to  identical  standards. 

I This  hybrid  concept  can  be  applied  to  more  than  the  use  of  sci- 
ence or  technology.  A dtsinci  that  builds  multiple  siic-specific  schools 
can  develop  same-standard  component  models  for  auduonums,  cafe- 
terias, office  space,  gy'mnasiums.  and  more.  By  incorporating  these 
j standardized  building  design  components  in  ways  that  are  unique  to 
j each  school  location,  a district  can  have  the  benefits  of  site-specific 

j and  a prototype  ai  once. 

I 

j Making  a choice 

I Deciding  whether  a prototype  or  a siie-spceific  design  v^ould  be 

■ more  suitable  for  a district  can  be  a difficult  question.  BRW  has  had 
, experiences  with  both  approaches,  prompting  us  to  devise  some 

guidelines 

These  guidelines  are  summarized  m the  chan  on  page  20.  which 
' districts  can  use  to  analyze  their  educational  priomics  and  dcicr- 
I mine  which  option  might  be  best  In  general,  however.  BRW  has 
found  that  prototypes  are  best  suited  for  suburban  and  rural  dis- 
^ incis  that  have  open  land  available  at  a reasonable  cost.  In  contrast, 

; sue-spccific  designs  often  work  best  for  urban  districts  where  land 
is  at  a premium  and  is  often  unavailable  in  the  multiple-acre  parcels 
needed  for  an  elementary  school. 

I The  construction  nine  frame  is  another  factor  to  consider.  1l  is  not 
j reasonable  for  a district  that  builds  one  school  every  four  or  five 
I years  to  use  a prototype.  There  will  be  loo  many  changes  in  the  ed 
spec  dunng  that  iimc  for  the  prototype  design  to  remain  suitable.  Fasi- 
j growing  disincts  challenged  with  constructing  muluple  schools  wTih- 
i m a period  of  two  years  or  shorter,  however,  often  find  that  a 
proioiype  serv'es  them  best. 

j Most  important,  selecting  a prototype  versus  a sitc-specific  school 
j design  involves  more  than  bncks  and  mortar.  Districts  that  want  the 
: best  possible  results  must  examine  their  educational  values,  beliefs, 

' and  pnoniics  and  make  the  choice  accordingly  Whichever  option 
a district  «. booses,  the  buildings  that  result  are  a picture  ol  the  dis- 
inci’s  goals  and  objectives  when  u made  critical  decisions. 

I This  examination  represents  the  opporiunuy  inherent  in  the  issue 
i of  prototype  versus  site-specific  design.  The  ed  si  cc  process  is  aciu- 
: ally  never-ending  for  any  district,  even  ones  lha'  are  not  engaged  in 
! school  construciion.  Disincts  are  rewarded  if  they  involve  all  of  their 
; constituencies  and  the  architects  in  developing  their  ed  specs,  and 
lake  the  time  to  give  all  of  the  issues  complete  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration I'hese  districts  will  design  and  construct  school  build- 
ings that  support  their  unique  educational  goals  and  provide 
^ enhaiucd  and  lasting  service  to  the  community  ■ 

^ Craig  Reynolds,  Al A . is  n principal  with  Dalla.’>-lidsed  Brown 
I RevMolcis  VV'ui/orJ Architects.  Lisa  W.  Lamkin,  AIA,  CSLisu 

■ senior  ftssocicite  for  Brown  Reynolds  Wulford  Archiurts 


An  earlier  version  of  this  article  appeared  In  the  June  1998 
edition  of  Texas  Lone  Scar,  the  publication  of  the  Texas 
Aiiociaiion  of  School  Boards,  and  is  a\*ailablc  online  ai 
ww^.tasb.Ofg/M^ga»ne/kine98/fac)liries.htfTil. 


Their  schools  are  part  of  the  Technology 
Leadership  Network. 

Considering  a new.  innovative  educational 
technology  for  your  school  dislria?  Before  you 
invest  time  and  resources  exploring  uncharted 
territory,  learn  from  your  peers  in  the  National 
School  Boards  Association's  Technology  I^ead- 
ei'ship  Network.  No  matter  what  cutting-edge 
idea  or  equipment  you're  considering,  chances 
are  some  of  the  TLN  school  districts  are  using 
it  now.  And  they're  more  than  willing  to 
share  the  information— and  results— with 


fr  siudenis 

1 C'  r J the  right  cducaiion 

technology  — and  save  my 
district  time  and  money.  .Send  me 
my  FREE  infonmau'on  kit  about 
enrolling  my  distria  in  the  Technolo- 
gy [.eadership  Network. 


A the  Tethnolog>Mx.-adership  Network 

C^l  Plas.  receive  one  ITEE  registration 

? ^ Am  tual  Technology  »• 

Learning  Conference.  November  10*13.  Dallas.  IX. 
‘ur  details,  visu  us  on  the  Web  at  www  ii.sba.org/ me. 


Before  you  try  something  new  ...talk  to 
someone  who  already  has. 

Enroll  your  district  in  the  Technology'  Leader- 
ship Network  and  tap  into  a tremendous 
source  of  information.  When  your  district 
joins,  you'll  stay  up  to  date  on  technology 
developments  through  our  online  database, 
meetings,  the  Network  newsletter,  and  other 
publications.  Plus,  you'll  share  ground- 
breaking ideaia  with  your  fellow  members  at 
conferences,  workshops,  and  on-site  visits. 

Semi  for  a free  TIN  information  kit  today! 


Name. 

Title: 

School  District. 

Address; 

City:  State/Zip; 

Phone. 

E-mail;  ASM9 

Mall  to:  National  School  Boards  Association 

1600  Duke  Street  Alexandna,  VA  22314-3493 
Fax  to:  '70  .!  548'5560.  attn.  J KnicKerbockeror  call  1-800*950-6722. 
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Solve  it  With 
a Pitch, 
Not  a Patch 

Thousands  of  aging  schools, 
shopping  centers  and  other  build- 
ings have  le'^king  flat  roofs  that 
require  patching  again  and  again. 
But  isn't  there  a better  way?  Yes, 
by  giving  them  a pitched  wood 
roof!  Today,  building  owners  are 
solving  problems  and  saving 
money  by  converting  flat  roofs  to 
pitched  roofs  with  Southern  Pine 
trusses  and  roof  decking,  rather 
than  patching  a flat  roof  each 
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lease  on  life  after  being  converted 
to  a more  attractive  pitched  roof 
that  often  lasts  20  to  30  years 
without  repairs.  Plus,  the  expense 
of  adding  a pitched  roof  is  often 
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maintenance  costs  within  five 
years.  Plug  those  leaks  by  contact- 
ing us  for  more  information  about 
pitched  wood  roofs. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


i Anderson  Mill  Elementary  School 
' Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

' McMillan  Smith  & Partners  Architects,  PA 


McMillan  Smith  & Partners 
Architects,  PA 

l ) 0 Garner  Road.  Si'ite  \ 4 
Spartanburg,  SC  ?9303 

Chnsiophsf  C.  Voso,  AIA 
(864)  585-5678 

Design  team 

Christopher  C.  Voso,  AtA 
Pnnapahn-Charge/ProjeaArchftea 

Martha  Chapman.  liOA 
Interior  Designer 

Bailey  and  Son  Engmeenng,  Inc 
Structural  Engineer 

Blackwood  Associates  Inc 
Civil  Engineer 

Wade  C Crow 
Consulting  Engineers/ 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Holladav,  Coleman  and  Associates 
Electrical  Engineer 

Client 

Spartanburg  County  School  Disina  Six 
(864)  575-4212 
Dr  David  Eubanks 
Superintendent 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
850 

Current  building  area 
127.750  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
$ 1 0.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$63 

Space  per  student 
1 50  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2,422 

Completion  date 
.ulv  1998 


parianburg  County 
school  Disirici  Six  has 
seen  unprecedented 
: growth  in  recent  years.  To 
j keep  up  with  the  e.xpanding 
; enr  'illmeni.  the  architect  was 
j chailenged  to  design  a new 
! elemeniarv'  school  incorporai- 
! mg  the  latest  in  technologies 
' while  respecting  the  heritage 
and  hisior\'  of  the  local  area 
and  us  neighbor,  the  .Ander- 
son Gnsi  Mill. 

V'isiiors  to  the  new  school 
; enter  through  the  gallery,  rem- 
, inisceni  of  the  original  mill 
! and  semng  as  a backdrop  for 
I historical  artifacts  to  be  gaih- 
' ered  from  the  community  in 
! the  coming  years.  The  Media 
; center  incorporates  a 25-sia- 
iion  computer  lab  and  a T\^ 
studio  for  broadcast  of  in- 
I school  programs.  The  gym, 
j theater,  and  cafeteria  are  locat- 
I ed  off  a shared  lobby  depicting 
i a main  street  theme  using 
I streetlights  and  neon  lighting. 


EnT«Y  LOtlY 

This  area  is  secured  from  the 
! remainder  of  the  building  for 
! after-hours  programs. 

The  classrooms  are  located 


in  two  central  wings,  mini- 
mizing the  walking  distance 
to  core  areas.  Each  classroom 
IS  designed  to  accommodate  a 
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Auditorium 

leacher's  compiiier  and  six 
siudcni  compuicrs  all  nei- 
worked  through  fiber-opuc 
cables  with  access  to  the 
I me  met . Classrooms  are  also 
«:quippcd  unh  telephones 
providing  communication 
i">ctween  all  areas  of  the  school 
and  allowing  control  of  a cen- 
trally  located  media  retrieval 
system.  The  theater  is 
equipped  with  a production 
sound  system  and  video  pro- 
jection system  to  view  the  lat- 
est multimedia  presentation. 

Just  as  water  was  the  source 
of  energ)’  for  the  onginal  mill. 


water  flowing  through  12 
miles  of  underground  pipe 
supplies  the  energy  for  the 
“geothermal  heat  pump  sys- 
tem.” This  facility  is  the  largest 
school  in  the  state  heated  and 
cooled  by  a geothermal  system. 

By  integrating  the  latest 
lechnolog)',  Anderson  Mill  is 
prepanng  students  for  the 
next  cemur}'.  By  embracing  the 
local  history*,  students  Icam 
"to  value  their  heniage.  By 
respecting  the  cn\aronmcni. 
students  learn  to  preser^-e  the 
natural  resources  for  future 
generations.  I 


Excellence 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/ Additions 


- Balsz  Elementar/  School 
I Phoenix,  Arizona 

I The  Orcutt/Winsiow  Partnership 


The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership 

1 1 50  N.  Second  Street 
Phoenix.  AZ  85004 
Vv'eb  Site:  ww-w  owp  com 

Herman  L Orcutt.  AiA 
(602)  257-1764 

Design  team 

Herman  L Orcutt.  AIA 
PanneMri’Charge 

Katy  James 

/bsoaoteAeom  Leader 
Paolo  Sanza 

Project  Manager/ Designer 

Vispi  Karanjia 
John  Westfall 
Lara  Serbin 
Doug  Pahls 
Team  Members 

Paul  Berg 
Intenor  Design 

Ctient 

Balsz  School  Dislna 
(602)  275-4457 

Grade  span 
X-8 

Current  building  capaatv 
900 

Current  building  area 
104,000  square  feel 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovaticn 
72,695  square  feel 

Total  prcjea  costs 
S5.7  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S55 

Space  per  student 
! 16  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
56,335 

Comoletion  date 
December  1997 


With  the  discover)'  of 
Native  American 
remains  on  the 

: grounds  of  ihts  urban  campus, 
the  cxpansiopyrenovaiion  pro- 
ject at  Balsz  Elemeniar)' 

School  took  on  a unique 
architectural  approach.  The 
I concept  grew  from  a hard- 
j scape  designed  to  mimic  the 
i archcriiogical  interpretations 
of  the  site  and  resulted  m a 
. unifying  ol  the  old  and  the 
I new. 

Today,  the  campus  consists 
of  i2  buildings,  four  of  which 
were  newly  constructed  Exist- 
ing classroom  layouts  were 
I maintained  and  expanded. 

; The  old  cafeteria  building 
I became  home  to  the  new 
! library',  and  a free-standing 
j kindergarten  building  was 
1 added.  The  newly  built  cafcic- 
j na/auditorium.  designed  to 
I also  serv'C  as  a venue  for  pub- 
lic events,  increased  access  via 
a new  west  entrance. 

Extreme  care  \vas  taken  in 
• creating  transitions  bciw'ccn 
I the  old  and  new  Various 
I materials,  ranging  from  casi- 
: in-place  concrete  to  steel  con- 

; siruciion  and  stucco,  were 
I used  to  meet  this  challenge 
j Within  the  classrooms,  colors 
i that  would  stimulate  students, 

! create  plea.sani  environments. 

1 and  unify  spaces  were  sclcci- 
! ed  These  same  colors  are 
found  throughout  the  campus 
I and  serve  to  unite  the  exienor 
and  interior  spaces  ■ 


Site  plan 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 


' Blackwell,  Jones  & Holton  Elementary  Schools 
Richmond,  Virginia 

' Sverdrup  Facilities,  Inc. 


Sverdrup  Facilities,  Inc 

) 300  Wilson  Bivd.,  Suite  500 
Arlington,  VA  22209 
Web  site.  wwA'.sverdrup.conn 
Edwin  Schmidt 
(703)  351*4269 

Design  team 

Edwin  Schmidt 
Prinopat-in -Charge 

Brent  Byers 
Design  Principal 

Vlaureen  Shelton 
^rojea  Manager 

Cary  Watson 
Projea  Manager 

HMFH  Architects 
Design  Assoaais 

Steve  Fnedlander 
Principal-in-Charge 

Kelso  & Easter 
Loco!  Associate  Architea 

Robert  Easter 
Pnn  cipd-in-Charge 

Client 

Richmond  Public  School  System 
l804)  780-7700 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  budding  capacity 
550  each  building 

Current  building  area 
70,500  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$32  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
$105 

Space  per  student 
1 10  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$13,147 

Completion  date 
August  1999 


After  evaluating  an  aging 
school  system,  the  city 
ol  Richmond  decided 
; to  develop  a .modern  proto- 
; i\pe  for  constructing  three 
i new  elementary  schools  in 
j three  distinct  communities 
! around  the  city.  The  prototype 
I design  will  include  elements  of 
; (lexibility,  technology',  and 
community,  while  also  setting 
i the  standards  for  a re\ntaliza- 
) non  of  the  distnct  s physical 
I plant.  The  new  schools  will 
i initially  enroll  550  students 
j and  will  have  expansion  capa- 
' biliiies  in  the  design 

The  challenges  that  this  pro- 
I gram  presented  to  the  team 
included  building  community 
j support,  maximizing  limited 
resources,  and  working  wathin 
! a tight  design  and  construction 
schedule  Sverdrup  r.bSisted  the 
’ school  distnct  in  conducting  a 
i three-month  community  build- 
ing and  information  gathenng 
■ effort  wuh  parents,  faculty,  and 
! students  to  actively  involve 
each  group  in  development  of 
, the  prototype  without  compro- 
I mising  the  aesthetics  of  the 
; neighborhood.  The  physical 
: plant  scmccs  staff  was 
I involved  throughout  the  design 
I process  to  ensure  incorporation 
I of  standardized  building  sys- 
' terns  and  efficient  building 
I maintenance  practices, 
i The  prototype  solution,  cou- 


! Second  floor  plan 

pled  with  intensive  communuy 
j involvement,  has  produced  a I 

neighborhood  school  ihat  I 

works  elfcctivcly  within  the  ! 

communuy  as  well  as  the  ! 

I school  district  s overall  master  j 

I plan.  The  three  projects  were  ^ 

bid  as  one  program,  which  was 
awarded  to  one  contractor. 

After  23  years  wuhoui  new 


elementaiy  school  consi ruction, 
the  city  of  Richmond  has  taken 
a bold  step  forward  to  modern- 
ize ihc  district's  enure  physical 
plant  The  three  new  schools 
will  ser\'e  as  a benchmark  for 
quality  in  a newly  established 
educational  environment.  Esti- 
maied  completion  of  construc- 
tion IS  14  months.  ■ 


Exterior  renderings 
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ElEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

The  Stubenrauch  Architects,  Inc. 

708  Erie  Ave. 

Sheboygan,  W1  55081 
James  Sutton 
(920)  458-3526 

Design  team 

Paul  Dinkins 
Pnnopa!  ■ m -Charge 

Jim  Beard 
Proiea  Manager 

Bob  Hemneii 
Projea  Designer 

Gary  Ledbetter 
Projea  Coordinator 

Jennifer  Schommer 
Interior  Designer 

ahnt 

School  Distria  of  Cambndge 
(608)  423-4345 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  budding  capacity 
750 

Current  budding  area 
i 1 1 .850  square  feet 

Total  oroiea  costs 
S8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
572 

Space  per  student 
1 49  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$10,729 

Completion  date 
March  1998 


Site  plan 


i 
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' Cambridge  Elementary  School  and  Community  Pool 
■ Cambridge,  Wisconsin 

The  Stubenrauch  Architects,  Inc 


Cambridge  Elcmentan/ 
School  IS  the  result  ol  a 
district -wide  master 
plan  that  addresses  the  school 
district  s growth  and  facility 
needs  for  the  next  20  years. 
Several  building  options  were 
considered,  and  the  decision 
I was  made  to  build  a new  ele- 
mentary' school  lo  scr^'e  the 
needs  ol  both  students  and  the 
community 

Core  areas  til  ihe  Prc-K-5 
school  arc  designed  to  accom- 
; modaic  luiurc  classroom  addi- 

I 

j tions  in  a cost -effective 
; manner.  The  compact  plan 
minimizes  e.xierior  wall  space 
and  creates  an  energy-cfficient 
design  while  allowing  win- 
dows m all  classrooms. 

The  instructional  media 
I center  UMC)  IS  the  center  of 
I the  academic  area  and  close  to 
I all  classrooms.  Clerestory  win- 
* dows  give  this  area  a spacious 
feeling.  An  adjoining  iarge- 
, group  instruction  area  is  tiered 
for  viewing  o(  videos  and  for 
siudcni  presentations. 

I Community  interacuon 
j and  support  for  the  school 
I arc  substantial.  A commu- 
nity swimming  pool,  gym- 
i nasium  with  stage,  and 
multipurpose  area  provide 
a facility  that  is  regularly 
used  throughout  the  year. 
The  design  and  placement 
of  these  spaces  allow  for 


their  separation  from  acad- 
emic areas. 

The  school  is  constructed  of 
load-bcanng  masonry'  walls 
and  steel  joint  roof  structure. 
The  exienor  is  a combination 
of  back,  splii“face  block,  and 


extenor  insulation  finish  sys- 
tem that  reflect  the  vernacular 
architecture  of  the  Cambridge 
area.  Linear  canopies  on  both 
sides  of  the  main  entrance 
offer  student  protection  in  the 
bus  pickup  area.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Spragins  & Hinshaw 
Architects,  Inc 

1 1 00  N.  Beeiine  Highwav.  Suite  A 
Payson,  AZ  85541 

Gary  Spragms 
(520)  474-3630 

Design  team 

Rex  Hinshaw 
Pnnapal  Archiiea 

Robert  O'Brien 
Proiea  Manager 

Robinson  Engineering 
^Aechonical 

Wright  Engineering 
Eleancal 

Crane  Engineering 
Struaurol 

Client 

Whiteriver  Unified  School  Distna 
(520)  338-4842 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacl^ 

300 

Current  building  area 
34  000  square  feet 

Total  prqea  costs 
32.69  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S79 

Space  per  student 
1 1 5 square  teet 

Cost  per  student 
S0.953 

Completion  date 
October  1997 


SiTl’  PLAN 


1 Cradleboard  Elementar/  School 
! Whiteriver,  Arizona 
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Spragins  & Hinshaw  Architects,  inc. 


All  300  kindergarten 
through  grade  5 stu- 
dents at  Cradleboard 
Elemeniar)'  School  in  Whi- 
teriver, Ariz.,  will  remember 
the  unusual  construction  of 
the  new  monolithic  dome 
school. 

The  34,000-square-fooi, 
ihrce-domc  facility  is  intercon- 
nected b)-  a conventionally 
constructed  center  support 
facility  Two  domes  arc  class- 
rooms with  central  core  areas, 
the  third  dome  is  an  activity 
center  housing  a cafetena. 
gymnasium,  recreational  area, 
and  classrooms  for  an  and 
music.  Windows  in  each  class- 
room allow  natural  light  from 
eight-foot  skylights  in  each 
dome. 

The  domes  are  constructed 
from  heav7  vinyl  colored  air- 
forms.  air-mflated  and  sprayed 
with  urethane  and  concrete  on 
ihe  interior  This  created  a 
fire-proof,  disasicr-procl. 
insulated,  frameless,  economi- 
cal monolithic  space. 

Cost  of  constructing  the 
dome  structure.^  averaged  S29 
per  square  feet.  At  completion, 
the  average  increased  to  %79 
per  square  feet,  which,  in  the 
Arizona  school  marketplace,  is 
considerably  below  ihe  aver- 
age school  cost.  The  iniual 


cost  savings,  while  substantial, 
do  not  compare  with  the 
tremendous  operating  and 
maintenance  cost  savings  to  | 

the  school  district. 

The  school  pnnapal  and 
teachers  discovered  that  the  : 

domes  provide  interesting  and  | 
creative  learning  places.  As  an 
example,  one  ingenious  idea 
was  to  develop  a planetarium 
on  a cun-'cd  surface,  and  the 
pie-shaped  classrooms  form 
functional,  non-iraditional 
spaces.  The  three-dome  school 
site  is  nestled  in  Ponderosa 
Pines  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
feel  on  the  Apache  reservation 
in  Arizona’s  mountain  coun- 


try. The  forms,  colors,  and 
functional  application  of  the 
monolithic  domes  naturally 
integrate  with  traditional 
Apache  culture,  while  attend- 
ing the  requirements  of  con- 
temporary school  design.  The 
school  is  an  exemplary  model 
of  schools  for  the  future.  M 
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Davis  County  School  District 
Prototype  Elementaiy  Schools  (4  sites) 
Davis  County,  Utah 

Vaientiner  Crane  Brunjes  Onyon  Architects 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

ProjeC'  in  Progress 

Vaientiner  Crane  Brunjes  Onyon 
Architects 

524  South  600  East 
Salt  Lake  Oty.  UT  84102 
Web  sue:  wvAv.valentiner.coiri 
Steve  Crane.  AIA 
(801)  575-3800 

Design  team 

Steve  Crane,  AiA 
PnnopoHihChofge 

Boyd  WcAllister,  AIA 
Projea  Mancger 

Jeanne  Jackson,  AlA 
Projea  Architea 

Cilent 

Davts  County  School  Disina 
(801)451-1251 
Cary  Payne.  AIA 
Administrator  of  Facilities 
Management  and  Planning 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
900  in  sess.on/l.200year-rouno 

Current  building  area 
72.000  square  feet 

i otal  proiea  costs 
S6.86  m-.i!ion 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S95 

Space  per  student 
80  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
55.716 

Completion  dale 
June  1999 


SiTC  PUN 


. (•(''XT  7 e want  a fresh 

Y A / new  ipproach 

V V Utilize  your  past  I 
experience  as  a resource  to 

help  ensure  the  facUuy  will 
meet  today  s and  future  cur> 
nculum  needs.  Our  goal  in 
designing  a new  prototype  elc-  | 
meniary  school  is  to  create  a 
faciluv  that  is  responsive  to 
this  generation's  children  ’ — 
uar\'  Paxme.  Administrator  of 
Facilities  Planning.  Davis 
School  Distnct. 

This  was  the  directive  given 
■ Valenimer  Crane  Architects 
for  four  new  prototype  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  Davis 
School  Disinci.  A building 
; committee  consisting  of  icach- 
! ers,  administrators,  maime- 
' nance  personnel,  and  siudems 
, worked  with  the  design  team 
io  propose  the  educational 
specifications  for  the  new 
school 


The  new  design  responds  to 
the  committee  directives  hv 
not  placing  "kids  on  gnds”  in 


I L0HAXY 


I Floor  pun 

j a typical  ’ egg  crate"  corridor 
- The  classrooms  aic  elmded 
I into  small  groups  to  create 
; learning  academies  with  a cen- 
I irai  acimiy  space.  Computer 
; technology,  science  programs. 

I and  an  activities  take  place  in 
I the  shared  space  Teachers 
I desks  arc  remo\'cd  from  the 
classrooms  and  placed  in  a 
joint  centralized  location  The 
teachers  prep  room/olTico 
(aciliiaies  collaboration  and  is 
directly  accessible  to  the  aciiv- 
11 V room,  with  windovs-s  to 
enhance  supcrx'ision 

Other  issues  incorporated 
inio  the  unique  design 
include. 

I . Sue  Acccss/Supcn’ision 

■ Separate  bus  and 
automobile  traffic 

■ Easily  supcr/iscd 
. playground 
1 Outdoor  Classrooms 

■ Use  building  scale, 
textures,  and  details  as 
insiructionnl  tools 

■ Encourage  multi- 


curnculum  strategies 

3 Enirancc/lmage 

■ Design  the  community 
can  take  pnde  in 

n Energetic,  playful, 
exciting 

4 Comfortable  Scale 

« Smaller,  more  personal 
spaces 

■ Encourages  teacher/ 
children  interaction 

■ Complements  and 
relates  to  surrounding 
neighborhood 

5 Media  Center 

■ Open,  visible,  interactive 
learning  environment 

m Bridges  leehnologv'  with 
basic  learning 

6 Classrooms 

■ Create  a learning 
environ  me  ni 

fl  Flexible  layout,  no 
kids  on  grids" 

m Computers  in  every  room 
■I  Large-  and  small-group 
study  areas 

■ SpcLial  insiruciion 
spaces  for  art  and  science  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Dudley  Shoals  ElementaiY  School 
Granite  Falls,  North  Carolina 

CBSA  Architects 


CBSA  Architects 

226  Second  Sueei.  NW 
Hickorv.  NC  28601 

Crnie  Sills 
(820)  322-3-103 

Design  team 

Robert  Smith 
Pnnapci  Afcnitea 

lames  Stumbo 
Architea 

client 

Caldwell  Coontv  Sct-oois 
(328)  723-8407 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  builomg  capaoN 
400 

Current  building  area 
60.798  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
53-93  nnillion 

Cost  per  sGuare  loot 
564 

Space  per  student 
1 5 1 square  teet 

Cost  per  S’udent 
S9.664 

Completion  date 
December  1995 


Due  to  rapidly  changing 
demographics  in  the 
locality  to  he  scr\'cd  by 
this  new  elementary’  school, 
the  primary  design  directive 
was  to  incorporate  as  much  | 
n-xibiluy  as  possible  for  the  j 
transforming  and  growing  stu- 
dent population.  Ill  order  to  j 
do  this  the  building’s  “core”  j 
facilities  were  designed  to  sup-  • 
port  the  rnixmium  number  of  j 
students,  which  was  bOO 
These  areas  include  the 
adrrnnisirauvc  office  space, 
cafeteria,  kitchen,  media  cen- 
ter. and  multipurpose  room 
(gymnasium) 

Three  separate  classroom 
wmgs  were  designed  to 
include  grade-level  groupings. 
Only  enough  classrooms  were 
originally  built  to  accommo-  j 

date  initial  enrollment  num- 
bers of  375  students  Each  j 

wing,  however,  was  designed  ' 

to  be  easily  added  onto  for  ' 

luiurc  growth  i 

All  standard  classrooms  ’ 

were  des  ned  large  enough  so  ; 

that  they  could  be  used  lor 
any  grade  level  Pre-kmder-  ! 

garten,  kindergarten.  a;,d  first-  ■ 

grade  rooms  are  designed  to  j 

be  interchangeably  used  if  ! 

necessary.  The  resource  class-  1 


Coiiiiiooit 

rooms  w^ere  designed  with  a 
removable  partition  to  allow 
two  resource  classrooms  to  be 
combined  into  one  full-sized 
standard  classroom.  The  spe- 
cial purpose  classrooms  for 
an.  music,  and  science  were 
also  designed  to  be  converted 
for  regular  classroom  use  if 
necessarv’  i 

All  of  these  features  have 
already  proved  useful  in  that  | 
eight  classrooms  were  recently  : 
added  to  the  onginal  building,  | 
and  resource  classrooms  have  ' 
been  converted  back  and  forth  ■ 


Extukm 


Liwary 

for  two  consecutive  years.  Spe- 
cial purpose  rooms  have  also 
needed  to  be  used  as  regular 
classrooms. 

Other  design  features  incor- 
poraied  in  this  facility  include 
corndors  that  allow  children 
to  be  able  to  see  an  outside 
exit  from  any  position;  a circu- 
lation arrangement  to  allow 
for  community  use  of  the 
media  center,  cafeteria,  and 
multipurpose  room;  and  bus 
and  vehicular  traffic  that 
require  minimal  school  per- 
sonnel for  super^’iston 

The  project  incorporated 
several  construction  cost -sav- 
ing features  that  resulted  in  a 
building  that  was  consimcied 
wathin  the  budget  and  was 
(-ompicicd  on  time  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Dull  Olson  Weekes  Architects 

5 19  SW  Washington,  Suite  200 
Poaland,  OR  97204-21 39 
Web  site:  .dowa.com 

Norman  Dull 
(503)  226-6950 

Design  team 

Norman  Dull 
Prinopahn<harge 

Steve  Alexander 
Project  Manager 

Client 

Beaverton  School  Distnct 
(503)  591-8000 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaciiv 
725 

Current  building  area 
70.475  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$7.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S1C4 

Space  per  student 
97  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.062 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Findley  Elementary  School 
Beaverton,  Oregon 

: Dull  Olson  Weekes  Architects 


The  scale  and  characier  ' 

of  this  K-5  elementary 
school  arc  responsive  to 
the  site's  surrounding  residen- 
tial development.  The  front  of 
the  buildings  low  profile  wiih 
the  central  tower  help  to  high- 
light the  main  entrance,  blend  | 

in  with  the  residential  neigh-  j 

borhood.  and  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  siruciure. 

The  program  requires  28 
classrooms  on  two  levels.  ; 

organized  around  the  core  I 

facilities  of  an  instruction  j 

media  center  (IMC),  g)'mnasi-  i 

um/cafetorium.  and  adminis-  j 

iraiion.  The  six  learning  pods  ! 

are  arranged  with  central 
access  to  common  areas  and 
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surrounding  the  IMG.  The 
3,800-square-foot  IMC  is  the 
central  focus  of  the  school.  It 
is  a unique  tnaiigular  space 
punctuated  by  a curved  stair- 
way and  steel  columns  ihai 
extend  through  two  levels. 
Continuous  clerestory  ’Aon- 
dows  provide  plenty  of  natural 
light,  U features  a secluded 
nook  for  reading  and  sion*- 
iclltng. 

Features  include 

■ Instructional  areas  sur- 
round both  levels  of  the  irapc- 
zoidal-shaped  IMC. 

■ Clcrestoiy  windows  pro- 
vide natural  light  throughout 
the  interior  spaces. 

■ Administration,  cafetoriuni, 
and  gym  offer  separate 
evening  access. 

■ Opportunities  for  commu- 
nity use  in  evenings. 

■ Gym  and  cafeteria/ 
auditorium. 

H Educaltonal  space  includes 


j 28  classrooms, 

■ Groups  of  SIX  classrooms 
share  a commons  area. 

■ Common  areas  and  class- 
rooms have  the  Hexibility  of 
teaching  in  large  or  small 
groups. 

a Common  areas  are  day- 
lighied 

a Outdoor  play  area  offers 
covered  play  areas,  play  fields, 
and  salcly  for  school  children. 

The  inienor  of  the  school 
includes  numerous  provisions 
I for  natural  lighting  and  open 
views,  including  abundant 
! cleresior)'  lighting  and  large 
I floor-io-ceiling  window  bays 
I m the  classroom  pods.  The 
; school  incorporates  wood  and 
I steel  structural  framing.  Exte- 
rior w'alls  are  masonry  veneer 
and  siding  with  aluminum 
framed  windows.  Siate-of-ihe- 
an  electronic  controls  are 
combined  with  a variable  air 
I volume,  air-handling  system. ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  CoNSTRucTiow 

Legat  Architects,  Inc.  | 

24  N.  Chapel  Street  ! 

Waukegan.  IL  60085  . • 

Vv'eb  Site;  www.legat.com  i 

Ted  Haug,  AlA 
(847)  662>3555 

Design  team 

Ted  Haug,  AlA 

Project  Manger/Designer  1 

Bnan  Scheuzger 
Projea  Architect 

Saniay  Smghal  , 

Project  \/ionoger/lntenor  Designer  | 

Amanda  Roberts 
Angela  Carhnl 
Derek  Dunn 
Shannon  Babski 
Ramu  Ramachandran 
Teom 

Client 

Fremoni  School  Distna  79 
(847)  566-0168 

Grade  span 
K-3 

Current  building  capaoty 
700 

Current  building  area 
86.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI 0.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S120 

Space  per  student 
1 23  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,730 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


Site  plan 


Fremont  Elementary  School 
Mundelein,  Illinois 


Legat  Architects,  Inc. 


Gymnasium 


The  design  for  Fremont 
Elementary  School  is 
based  on  the  school  dis- 
tricts educational  program 
and  the  desire  to  integrate  the 
building  with  the  natural 
aspects  of  the  sue. 

The  client's  program  called 
for  the  grade  levels  to  be 
organized  in  houses,  with 
shared  spaces  to  be  grouped 
adjacent  to  the  classrooms. 
The  core  functions  were  to  be 
designed  for  flexibility  and 
community  use.  The  resulting 
plan  organizes  the  grade-level 
houses  along  the  main 
eastywesi  corridors,  with  the 
shared  functions  lining  the 
norih/souih  corridors  separat- 
ing the  houses.  The  gymnasi- 
um and  cafetorium 
(cafeieria/audiiorium)  are 
located  toward  the  from  of 


the  site  for  easy  community 
use,  while  the  media  center 
and  arts  areas  are  grouped  at 
the  rear  of  the  site  to  take 


advantage  of  expansive  views 
of  the  woodlands  beyond. 

The  "school  in  nature" 
concept  is  further  reinforced 
by  using  a sun,  moon,  and 
stars  motif  on  all  interior  fin- 
ishes and  furnishings. 

The  extenor  materials 
were  selected  to  complement 
the  existing  school  building 
across  the  street.  The 
mechanical  system  consists 
of  a two-pipe  hoi/chillcd 
water  system  feeding  unit 
ventilators  m the  classrooms 
and  mixing  boxes  for  the 
common  spaces.  The 
entire  school  is  wired  to 
accommodate  information 
technology.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Garnet  Valley  Elementary  School 
Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania 

David  Lynch  & Associates 


David  Lynch  & Associates 

500  Golf  Road 
Lancaster.  PA  17602 

Maryann  M.  Va|da,  A!A 
(717)  397-7-306 

Dedgn  team 

Maryann  M.  Vaida,  AIA 
Project  Archftea 

Connie  King 
Project  Manager 

Project  team 

Carl  Kowalski 
Shirlie  0 Learv 
Ed  Starr 

Client 

Carnet  Valley  School  Oisuict 
(610)  558-7368 

Grade  span 
3-5 

Current  building  capaciCy' 
750 

Current  building  area 
79.400  square  feel 

Total  profea  costs 
S9  rnillion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5113 

Space  per  student 
105  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
312.000 

Completion  dale 
August  1997 
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The  school's  the  me — 

“CATiS— A Canng  Com- 
munity of  Learners” — 
retlcas  the  school's 
philosoplty,  which  was  devel- 
oped with  input  from  staff, 
students,  parents,  and  admin- 
istrators By  definition,  a com- 
munity IS  a group  of 
individuals  who  work  logcih- 
er.  respect  each  other,  and 
work  toward  common  goals. 
Our  school  will  help  students 
grow  and  develop  through 
these  important  eiemeniary 
years.  Our  students  will  be 
provided  with  every’  opportu- 
nity to  reach  their  poicniial. 
learn  the  academic  and  life 
skills  necessary'  for  the  future, 
and  stand  tall  with  pride  for 
their  school:  Garnet  Valley 
Elementary 

The  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony for  Garnet  Willey  Lie- 
men  iar>' School  was  held  on 
Fnday.  July  26.  1^96  In  13 
short  months,  this  modem 
faciluy  that  had  been  planned 
for  two  years  became  a won- 
derful reality.  The  school 
seiv’cs  students  in  grades  3-5 
and  features  many  unique 
aspects,  including  a liiile  thc- 
a ter/large  “group  instruction 
room;  computer  mini-labs, 
spacious  classrooms  with  cus- 
tom-designed cabinetry;  a 
siaie-of-ihc-ari  library;  and 
specially  designed  instruction- 


Limaxy 

al  areas  for  an.  music,  and 
physical  cducaiion.  Every 
classroom  includes  teaching 
stations  for  student  comput- 
ers. smail-group  instruction, 
and  whole-class  instruction. 
The  lecbmology  plan  is  mei  by 
including  four  computers,  a 
TV.  and  a VCR  in  each 
instructional  space,  all  net- 
worked disinci-wide.  Even  the 
playgrounds  v;cre  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  students. 

Garnet  Valley  School  Dis- 
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tnee  is  located  in  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  Pennsylvania, 
hiirdering  W'ilmingion, 
Delaware,  to  the  south  and 
Philadelphia  to  the  east  The 
disinci  IS  seeing  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  growth, 
but  docs  noi  want  to  overbur- 
den la.Kpayers  with  empty 
classrooms  w'aiting  to  be 
Idled.  The  district's  adminis- 
tration carefully  follows  the 
housing  trends  of  their  local 
townships  to  determine  the 
number  of  students  each 
housing  permit  will  produce 
VVuh  that  information  in 
hand,  the  district  decided  to 
build  a new  elementary  school 
10  house  classrooms  for  750 
students  and  a core  to  house 
1 .000.  When  the  additional 
students  enter  the  district,  the 
disinci  will  need  to  add  only 
ilassrooms  in  a location 
already  planned  in  the  design 
ol  the  original  building.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

FGM  Architects  Engineers 

121 1 W.  22nd  Street 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60523 
Web  Site;  mwlgm-mccom 

John  Ochoa 
(630)  574-8300 

Design  team 

John  Ochoa 
President 

Joseph  DeSalvo 
Director  of  Production 

B:il  Hakim 
Projea  Archnea 

Eric  Pawelek 
Direaor  of  Engineering 

Client 

Frankfort  C.U.S.D.  # 157C 
(815)  469-5922 

Grade  span 
K-3 

Current  buiidmg  capacity 
460 

Cufrem  building  area 
76,529  square  feet 

Total  orcjea  costs 
S6. 1 2 million 

Cost  oer  square  foot 
ib 

Space  per  student 
1 66  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  3.297 

Completion  date 
August  1 996 
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Grand  Prairie  Elementary  School 
Frankfort,  Illinois 

FGCV!  Architects  Engineers 


This  new  elemeniar>' 
school  results  froM  3'/^ 
years  oi  planning. 

; design,  and  consirucuon. 

: Frankfon  157.5  passed  a biuld- 
j mg  referendum  and  acquired 
; land  that  required  annexation 
i into  the  communiiv  to  provide 
j waier/sewer  services  lo  ilie 
■ school.  Design  of  the  sue  and 
school  progressed  wuh  exten- 
sive community  participation. 

The  program  called  for  a K*3 
pnmary  center,  early  childhood 
i development  program,  and 
; administrative  offices  for  the  dis- 
tnet.  The  sue  was  designed  to 
separate  bus  and  parent  drop-ofi" 
I areas.  Kinderganen  rooms  are 
located  adjacent  to  the  bus  drop- 
olT.  with  a separate  entrance  and 
playground. 

j Grade-level  classroom 
j wings  are  clustered  around  the 
Ennchmcnt  Learning  Center 


COtMr^JTEK  LAI 

(ELC),  allowing  each  grade 
equal  access  wi.hout  disturb- 
ing surrounding  classes.  The 
ELC  is  the  heart  of  the  build- 
ing, housing  the  library,  com- 


puter lab.  reading  pit,  and 
project  area.  The  ELC  permits 
several  classes  to  be  involved 
in  vanous  activities  simultane- 
ously. The  computer  lab  pro- 
vides students  access  to  the 
siaie-of-ihc-nrt  network. 

Unique  features  of  the 
design  include  the  large  multi- 
purpose areas  centered  at  each 
grade-level  wing  and  paired 
classrooms  that  share  a teacher 
office  Ancillary' spaces  for  spe- 
cial classes  have  been  provid- 
ed at  central  locations.  Toilet 
rooms  arc  dispersed  for  easy 
access,  and  aficr-school  areas 
are  well  zoned  for  security 
The  physical  education  areas 
are  located  adjacei.v  to  play- 
fields  being  const ruci“d  by  the 
park  disinct,  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


i Heritage  Elementar/  and 
i Woodland  Meadows  Elementary 
Saline,  Michigan 

TMP  Associates,  Inc 


TMP  Associates,  Inc  | 

1 191  W.  Square  Lake  Road  j 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Mi  48302  j 

Gail  A.  Allevato  i 

(248)338'4561 

Design  team 

Lany  Moms,  AIA 

Prinapal-m-Chorge 

George  Rogers,  AlA  | 

PfOjea  Manager  | 

Gary  Jelm,  AIA 
Eric  Geiser,  AIA 
Barry  Nebhut  AIA 
Projea  Designers 

Client 

- ---  I 

Saline  Area  Schools  i 

(754)429-5454 

Grade  span 

Woodland  Meadows:  2-*i 
hentage:  5*6 

Current  building  capacity 
Woodland  Meadows:  625 
Hentage:  784 

Current  building  area 
Woodland  Meadows: 

72.000  square  feet 

Heritage;  85.000  square  feet  | 

Total  proiea  costs  ! 

Woodland  Meadows;  S7  4 million 
Hentage:  S9.1  rT^iilion 

Cost  per  square  foot 

Woodland  Meadows:  $ 1 02  i 

Heritage:  SI 07  I 

Space  per  student  } 

Woodland  Meadows:  1 1 5 square  feet  ! 
Hentage;  108  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
Woodland  Meadov/s-  51  i,840 
rlentage;  S 1 1 ,607 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


A vision  of  an  elemen- 
tary' school  campus, 
comprising  grades 
2-6.  was  realized  in  the  con- 
strucLion  of  Woodland  Mead- 
ows and  Heritage  for  Saline 
Area  Schools.  The  theme  of 
the  project,  "a  lighthouse 
design,”  suggested  that  the 
new  educational  campus 
would  guide  the  community’s 
commitmeni  to  quality  edu- 
cation into  the  21st  ceniury. 

Facing  each  other  across  a 
landscaped  plaza,  the  new  ele- 
mentary buildings  were  posi- 
tioned tc  create  a welcoming 
courtyard  for  students,  par- 
ents, and  visitors.  Automobile 
traffic  and  visitor  parking  are 
separated  from  bus  routes  and 
staff  parking  to  ensure  pedes- 
man  safety. 

Although  Woodland  Mead- 
ows and  Heritage  maintain 
distinct  archucctural  expres- 
sions, similar  exterior  colors 
and  matenals  were  selected  to 
enhance  the  campus  concept. 
Because  there  is  a proud  her- 
itage of  outstanding  residences 
in  the  city  of  Saline,  the  local 
historical  society  reviewed  the 
exterior  design  elements  of  the 
projects  to  promote  contextual 
compaiibility. 

An  appropriate  elementary 
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scale  was  accomplished  in 
both  schools  using  "pods”  to 
house  classrooms,  in  lieu  of 
long  double-loaded  corridors. 
Building  "core"  services,  which 
include  ihe  media  center, 
gymnasium,  cafeteria,  an 
room,  music  room,  and 
administrative  offices,  are  cen- 
trally located.  Classrooms  are 
organized  around  a “locker 
commons/  and  operable  par- 
titions arc  used  to  encourage 
team  teaching  and  allow 
furure  tlc.xibilitv  ■ 


* 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Aooitioms 


Lesko  Associates,  .’ric 

Gemini  Tower  II,  2001  Crocker  Road 
Suite  200 

Cleveland  OH  44145 
Web  site;  www.lesko-assooates.com 
Nicholas  Lesko,  FAIA,  President 
(440)  835-0850 

Design  team 

Nicholas  Lesko,  FAIA 
Pfoiea  Admints  trator 

Edward  C.  Lesko,  AiA 
Design 

Roben  W.  Biatchford.  Jr..  AIA 
David  A Andreano,  AiA 

Client 

Revere  Local  School  Distnct 
(330)659-6111 

Grade  span 
K-3 

Current  building  capacity 
822 

Current  building  area 
92,503  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
32,355  square  feet 

Total  pro,ect  costs 
S4.83  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S80 

Space  per  student 
1 20  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S9.668 

Completion  date 
1996 


i 
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Hillcrest  Elementary  School 
j Richfield,  Ohio 

I Lesko  Associates,  inc 


This  program  called  for  an 
addition  to  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  a fasi- 
growing  community.  It’s 
located  in  a suburban-rural  set- 
ting that  sets  high  educational 
standards  for  the  community. 

To  accommodate  the  enroll- 
ment increase,  it  was  necessary 
to  more  than  double  the  area  of 
an  existing  elementary  school 
with  a minimum  of  disruption. 

1 In  addition  to  a classroom 
i wing,  an  early  pnmary  (K-6) 
wing,  a library',  cafeteria, 
kitchen,  and  gymnasium  were 
constnjcted,  as  well  as  remod- 
eling of  the  administration 
area. 

Additions  were  developed 
on  both  sides  of  the  existing 
classroom  wings  by  extending 
the  mam  corridor  as  a circula- 
tion spine.  This  configuration 
relates  to  the  linear  shape  of 
the  sue  and  provides  a sense 
of  order  and  rhythm  to  the 
relationships  between  the 
classrooms  and  the  shared 
facilities  (library',  cafetena. 
gym.  and  administration) 
Architecturally,  the  forms 
and  shapes  employ^ed  in  the 
mam  fagade  add  interest  and 
movement  and  bring  intimacy 
to  a very  “stretched  out" 
building. 

To  create  exterior  harmony 
the  additions  are  constructed 
of  the  same  brick  as  the  exisi- 


EXTiMOK 

ing  building. 

Construction-wise,  the 
additions  are  masonry,  wall- 
beanng  structures  with  steel 
joists.  Materials  are  concrete 
block  painted,  VCT  tile  floors 


with  some  carpet. 

The  building’s  mechanical 
system  is  an  extension  of  the 
existing  gas-fired  hot  water 
heating  with  fin  tube  and  unit 
ventilators.  ■ 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Project  \h  Progress 

Beery,  RJo  $i  Associates 

8001  Braddock  Road.  4th  Floor 
Springfield,  VA  221 51 
Web  site:  www.beeryrio.com 

William  T.  Brown  tl.  AIA 
(703)  426-9057 

Design  team 

William  T.  Brown  il.  AiA 
Partner 

Richard  Rutledge,  Jr,  AIA 
Projea  Architect 

Kiki  Cram 

Project  Ccordinotor 

Christie  Morhs-Witheis 
Design  & Systems  Coordinator 

Strickler  Associates.  PC 
Mechanical  and  Eleancai  Engineers 

Ehieit/Bryan 
Structural  Engineers 

dient 

Gty  of  Fairfax  Schools 
(703)385-7910 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capacity 
750 

Current  building  area 
108.500  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
38.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
SS.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S87.50 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$12,666 

Completion  dale 
2001 


. Jermantown  Elem 
; Fairfax,  Virginia 

i 

i Beery,  Rio  & Associates 

I 

The  original  Jermantown 
Clemeniar)'  was 
designed  and  built  in 
: 1956.  The  project  includes 
j renovating  and  adding  onto 
i the  existing  structure  in  a 
^ phased  construction  effort  to 
I create  a unique  learning  envi- 
ronment with  an  emphasis  on 
communications  and  fine  an. 

The  project  will  allow  the 
! enrollment  of  750  siudeats 


I Entiuncc 

I with  90  staff  members.  The 
modernized,  enlarged  facility 
! will  provide  for  the  addition 
of  forus  classrooms  (commu- 
, nicaiions  lab  with  T\'  studio, 
i music  computer  lab,  and  a 
I multimedia  “virtual"  lab), 

! a "Black  Box"  theater,  a 
computer  lab.  and  the  core 
, cumculum. 

I The  size  and  shape  of  the 
1 lot  allow  the  programmed 
I doubling  of  the  building  size, 
i The  configuration  maximizes 
the  j sable  interior  and  extenor 
i spaces  on  the  site.  While 

i 
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doing  so,  it  not  only  meets 
state  standards  but  also  pro- 
\ides  interesting  and  unique 
areas  for  learning  and  commu- 
nity use.  such  as  the  interior 
counyard  with  amphitheater. 

Consolidating  the  existing 
play  areas  provides  better  con- 
nections to  the  school  and 


school  programs.  Separating 
bus  and  car  trafhe  provides 
readily  distinguishable  parent 
and  bus  loop  drop-olTs  while 
allowing  pedestrian  traffic  safe 
access  to  the  sue.  Siting  of 
these  areas  allows  for  more 
flexibility,  better  security,  and 
easier  supervision  by  the 
teachers/administraiors.  Ma 
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oBeehy.  Rio  a Associates 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/ Additions 


Lincoln  Elementaiy  School 
Emmaus,  Pennsylvania 

The  Architectural  Studio 


The  Alchitectural  "^tudio 

30  S.  Sitgreaves  Street 
Easton,  PA  18042 

Paul  Felder 
(610)  258-4377 

Design  team 

Paul  Felder 
Panner/Designor 

Barry  Brobst 
Partner 

Dale  Santee 
Partner 

George  Moore 
project  Architea 

Rod  Strohl 
Proiea  Manager 

Snyder  • Hoffman  Assoodtes 
Mechanical  Engineers 

Adams  Associates 
Struaural  Engineers 

Client 

East  Penn  Sctiool  Distric 
(610)  530-5334 

Grade  span 
K*5 

Current  bLuld-ng  capacity 
500 

Current  buiioog  area 

47.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovatioii 

34.000  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
S4.47  rpillion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S95 

Space  per  student 
94  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
58,947 

Completion  date 
September  1 996 


The  project  at  Lincoln 
Elememar)’  School 
addressed  a number  of 
issues:  pro\nding  sufficient 
academic  areas  and  outdoor 
play  space  for  an  additional 
100  students  on  a very  small 
site;  protecting  the  design 
integniy  of  a histone  1928 
building;  modifying  the 
appearance  of  a 1960s  addi- 
tion (which  did  not  relate  to 
the  original  building);  and 
making  the  building  handi- 
capped accessible 
The  design  unobtmsively 
regrades  the  site  to  open  up  a 
previously  inaccessible,  unus- 
able basement.  The  new  lower 
level  now  houses  the  adminis- 
tration office,  which  is  adja- 
cent to  a new  handicapped 
parking  area  The  new  addi- 
tions were  constructed  of  the 
same  brick  as  the  onginal 
building,  with  similar,  but 
simplified,  bnekand  precast 
stone  detailing  The  1960s 
curtamwall  was  modified  to 
echo  the  colors  and  finishes  of 
the  old  and  new  structures. 

Inside,  a new  elevator, 
ramps,  and  modifications  of 
existing  floor  levels  resulted  in 
a unified,  totally  accessible 
building.  The  entire  school 


was  rewired  for  connect  ion 
to  a disinct-wide  fiber  optics  i 
network,  and  a new  multipur- 
pose room  was  added  for 
community  use.  Corridor 
walls  and  ceilings  were 
planned  to  accommodate  the 
school’s  exceptionally  active 
an  program.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Shriver  and  Holland  Associates 

355  W.  Freemason  Street 
Norfolk,  VA23510 

Richard  G.  Poole,  AlA 
(757)  6274525 

Design  team 

Henry  V.  Shriver,  AlA 
Partner-in-Chcrge 

Richard  G.  Poole,  AlA 
Project  Manager  and  Design 
Architea 

Larry  R.  Simerson 
Projea  Architect 

William  D.  Almond,  ASLA 
Landscape  Architect 

Jeriiyn  M.  Hadley 
Intenor  Designer 

ASA  Architects 
Associated  Architects 

Client 

Virginia  Beach  City  Public  Schools 
(757)  563*1204 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaoty 
750 

Current  building  area 
76,845  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
J6.56  million 

Cost  per  square  root 
S89 

Space  per  student 
102  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
J9.143 

Completion  date 
January  1998 


She  PUkH 


Linkhorn  Park  Elemental^/ 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

shriver  and  Holland  Associates 


At  the  request  oi  Vir- 
ginia Beach  City  Public 
Scliools.  Shriver  and 
Holland  Associates  developed 
a design  for  a prototype  ele- 
mentary school  with  core  facil- 
ities for  800  students  and 
adaptable  to  three  different 
sties. 

The  educational  program 
was  developed  based  on  the 
following:  create  a facility  that 
eases  the  transition  of  the 
child  from  home;  employ  edu- 
cational concepts  of  organiza- 
tion that  allow  teachers  to 
perform  exceptionally;  and 
develop  a flexible  facility  hav- 
ing multiple  uses  for  the 
school  and  community. 

Linkhorn  Park  Elementary’s 
design  centers  around  an  open 
courtyard  that  brings  natural 
daylight  into  the  center  of  the 
school  and  develops  a special 
“sense  of  place”  for  the  stu- 
deius,  faculty,  and  community. 
The  adjoining  commons  area 
connects  to  the  administration 
and  guidance  offices,  media 
center,  gymnasium,  nnd  cafe- 
tonum.  General  and  special 
education  classrooms,  teachers' 
workrooms,  and  line  arts  func- 
tions are  located  in  academic 
wings  that  also  connect  to  the 
mam  commons  area. 

The  single-story  building  is 
constructed  of  brick  and 


COfUUDOR 


masonry  exterior  bearing  walls 
svith  interior  steel  framed 
columns  and  sloped  roof 
structure  with  asphalt  shin- 
gles. The  buildings  scale,  form 


and  matenals  relate  to  the  sur- 
rounding community,  and  the 
selection  of  building  systems 
allov;ed  for  a rapid  construc- 
tion schedule.  li 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  1 

New  Construct'ow  : 

I 

f 

TMP  Associates,  Inc  | 

] 191  W.  Square  Lake  Road  | 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  *18302  | 

Gail  A.  Allevato  I 

(248)  338-4561  | 

Design  team  | 

John  Casteilana,  FAIA  | 

Pnnopoi-in-Charge  ' 

Steve  Smith,  A!A  I 

Project  Monoge'  \ 

Enc  Geiser,  AIA  ' 

Projea  Designer 

Barr,  ’\Jebhut.  AlA  ‘ 

Projea  Architea  | 

Mike  Evans.  AIA  j 

Job  Coptoin  ; 

aient  I 

Walled  Lake  Consolidated  Schools  j 

(248)  960-8380  j 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
650 

Current  building  area 
7 1 .400  square  feet  j 

Total  pioiea  costs  j 

S7.67  million  ! 

Cost  per  squore  foot  j 

S107  i 

Space  per  stude^'t  i 

1 10  square  fe.  j 

Cost  per  student  | 

S 11.796 

Completion  dale 

November  1 997  i 


Site  m an 


Meadowbrook  Elementary  School 
Novi,  Michigan 


Ccwuoow 


TMP  Associates,  Inc. 

The  new  K-5  elemeniar)’ 
school  15  sued  on  a pic- 
turesque 25-acre  parcel 
in  a rapidly  growing  suburban 
communiiy.  The  siructure  is 
onemed  on  the  sue  lo  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape  while 
providing  a welcoming 
entrance  to  the  community, 
clear  and  safe  vehicular  cir- 
culation, and  large  areas  for 
paved  play  surfaces,  play 
structures,  and  athletic 
fields. 

The  school’s  entrance  is 
defined  by  a translucent  pan- 
eled portico,  which  pro\ndes  a 
welcome  shelter  to  students 
and  \nsiiors.  Beneath  ir.e  roof 
of  the  portico  is  a ceramic  tile 
wall  mosaic  designed  by  siu- 
dents  to  5>Tnbolize  the  many 
pathways  to  which  education 
may  lead 

The  plan  of  ihe  school  pro- 
%ades  a central  core.  The  focal 
point  of  ihe  core  and  the  acad- 
emic heart  of  the  school  is  the 
media  center.  The  media  cen- 
ter and  an  adjacent  computer 
lab  provnde  fully  integrated 
technology'  to  all  students.  The  j 
cafetonum  and  gymnasium 
are  found  at  the  rear  of  the  ! 
central  core.  The  centrally 
located  stage  is  designed  to 
serii'e  each  space  individually 


or  can  be  combined  to  pronde 
Flexible  school  programming 
while  offering  the  capability  lo 
accommodate  large  assembly 
acimiies. 


Flanking  the  central  core 
are  two  academic  wings  that 
house  24  classrooms  and  two 
kinderganen  classrooms, 
divided  to  serve  lower-  and 
upper-elementary  grade  levels. 
The  corridors  of  these  wings 
are  designed  whh  gabled  ceil- 
ings. which  take  advantage  of 
the  volume  created  by  the 
slope  of  the  exterior  roof 
forms.  All  classrooms  are 
equipped  with  a technology' 
package  that  includes  data, 
voice,  and  video  systems.  This 
allows  each  child  to  have  full 
access  to  informauon  beyond 
the  physical  limits  of  the 
school.  1.1 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Nelda  Mundy  Elementary  School 
I Fairfield,  California 

I VBN  Architects 


VBN  Architects 

501  1 4ih  Street,  Suite  300 
Oakland.  CA  94612 
Web  site;  vvww.vbnarch.com 

i!-Kwon  Cha,  AiA 
(510)  763-1313 

Design  team 

it-Kwon  Cha,  AIA 
Pnnapol-in-Charge 

lynnda  Snyderman 
Projea  Architea 

Sung  Lee 
Chris  Baiugay 

aient 

Fairfield-Suisun  Unified  School  District 
(707)  421-4C61 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capaaty 
600/750 

Current  building  area 
48,095  square  feet 

rota!  projea  costs 
S7.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S150 

Space  per  student 
64  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S9.753 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


The  year-round  elemen- 
tary school  is  located  m 
a valley  within  a fasi- 
grovvmg  suburban  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  adjacent  to  a park 
available  for  shared  use  and  to 
a creekside  nature  preserve. 

The  multiuse  building, 
designed  for  use  by  the  com- 
munity. has  a steeply  sloping 
forest  green  metal  roof  to  echo 
surrounding  roof  forms  and  to 
reflect  the  color  ot  surround- 
ing vegetation.  The  adminis- 
tration building  IS  placed 
beside  the  entrance  gateway 
for  visual  control  of  the  cam- 
pus. Bright,  primary  accent 
colors  arc  painted  on  parapets 
and  covered  walkways  to  cre- 
ate a cheerful  mood  and  to 
furnish  unique  identities  for 
the  classroom  buildings. 

Dramatic  curved  and  undu- 
lating covered  walkways, 
echoing  the  curv'es  of  the 
rolling  California  hills,  lead 
visitors  to  the  arched  gateway 
at  the  entrance  to  the  central 
campus.  Three  classroom 
buildings,  each  with  curv'e- 
lopped  parapets,  surround  the 
inangular  central  courtyard  to 
provide  shelter  from  prevail- 
ing winds  and  security  for  stu- 
dents. Classroom  buildings  are 
clustered  by  grade  to  form 
“academic  villages"  around 
small  entrance  courts  that 
serve  as  centers  where  stu- 
dents and  teachers  may  inter- 


ENTlANa WALKWAY  AND  CAT! 

act  informally. 

The  media  center,  adjacent 
to  a landscaped  amphitheater 
for  open-air  classes,  is  placed 


at  the  heart  of  the  central 
courtyard  as  a s^mibol  of  the 
goal  of  the  school  to  impart 
knowledge.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  ’Construction 

Thomas  Associates  Architects  + 
Engineers  PC 

2 1 5 The  Commons 

Ithaca,  NY  M850 

Web  site:  vww'.Thomas-k  1 2.conn 

Alida  Forbes 
(607)  277-7100 

Design  team 

iames  5.  Lovea!!,  RA 
Wendv  Robbins.  RA 
Projea  Manager 

Pete  Oliver 
Projea  Architea 

Michael  Hunt,  NCIDQ 
Interiors 

Mike  Herzog,  RIA 
Landscape 

Greg  Wayland,  PE 
StructLirof 

Caren  Rubin 
Heating 

Bill  Hayes 
Technical 

Jim  Sanford 
Electrical 

Dennis  Steers.  OPE 
Plumbing 

Client 

Elizabeth  School  D'Stna 
(908)658*502) 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-8 

Current  building  capaaiY 
550 

Current  building  area 
70.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
59.16  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5131 

Space  per  student 
1 27  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
516.665 

Completion  dale 
September  1998 


New  Elementary  School  No.  26 
at  Janet  Memorial  Site 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Thomas  Associates  Architects  + Engineers  PC 

1 

1 


The  city  of  Elizabeth  has 
been  expenencing  a 
rapid  growth  in  student 
enrollment.  To  help  relieve  the 
overcrowding  felt  at  all  of  its 
many  schools,  the  new 
70,000-square-foot  facility 
was  designed  to  accommodate 
550  pre-K  through  eighth- 
grade  students,  with  two  class- 
I cs  per  grade  level. 

I Since  land  is  a scarce  com- 
I modity.  the  design  incorpo- 
rates a three-story  classroom 
wing  to  minimize  the  foot- 
print, along  with  a single-story 
cafetena/kitchen.  music  room, 
and  multipurpose  room 
equipped  with  a stage,  as  well 
as  a library/media  center  on 
the  second  story  stacked 
above  the  first-floor  adminis- 
, tration  suite.  Also  mcorporat- 
j ed  into  the  classroom  wing  are 
I an  art  room,  a second  m.usic 
j room,  and  a science  room  for 
I the  upper  grade  levels.  The 
Llassroom  wing  offers  a iradi- 
I tional  facade  along  the  resi- 
j dential  Wesimmsier  Avenue, 
j contrasting  the  courtyard  cle- 
' vaiion,  which  has  more  play- 
: ful  elements.  The  cafeteria  and 

music  room  are  colorful 
j objects  against  the  white  of  ihe 
I three-story  classroom  corndor. 
which  is  single-loaded  with 
lots  of  glass  and  bnght  yellow 
exposed  columns  and  cross- 
bracing. 


Limaky 

The  first  floor  houses  the 
younger  students,  v/uh  each 
classroom  having  a door 
directly  to  the  enclosed  exte-  . 
nor  play  area.  The  sue  offers 
parking  for  50.  as  well  as 
soccer  and  softball  fields, 
an  outside  basketball  court, 
and  ? larger  play  structure 
for  the  older  students  in  the 
courtyard.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations /A  DOIT  10  NS 


Moseley  Harris  & McClintock 

780  Lynnhaven  Parkway,  Suite  200 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  234 S2 

George  C Nasis.  AIA 
(757)  368-2800 

Design  team 

George  Nasis  AlA 
\1anaging  Pmcipoi 

vleade  Gil 

Construction  Admimstrotion 

McPherson  & Associates 
^trjaurai  Engineering 

Mathew  J.  Thompson 
Mechonicol  Engineering 

C.  Alan  Bamforth 
CiVif  Engineering 

Client 

Suffolk  Public  Schools 
(757)  925-5500 
Joyce  H.  Trump 
Supenntenden* 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
522 

Current  buiidmgarea 
6 1 .9 1 2 square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovaiion 
14.748  square  leei 

'‘ciai  proiea  costs 
55.07  million 

Cost  oer  square  foot 
$82 

5pace  per  student 
i 19  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S3.715 

Completion  date 
September  199? 
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i Oakland  Elementar/  School 
! Chuckatuck,  Virginia 

I Moseley  Harris  & McClintock 


The  onginal  Oakland  Elc- 
mcntarA'  School,  built  in 
the  1940s.  had 

I remained  at  the  heart  of  the 
j rural  community  since  as  cre- 
! alien.  It  occupied  a location 
I directly  off  of  Godv%nn  Boule- 
I vard  in  rural  Chuckatuck,  and 
I obscured  from  public  \nsibiliiy. 
! The  existing  building,  while 
well -maintained,  was  antiquat- 
ed and  without  air-condiiion- 
^ ing  or  the  latest  lechnolog)' 

I requirements.  A good  portion 
of  the  classrooms  were  below 
the  minimum  sizes  rccom- 
I mended  by  the  Department  of 
; Education  for  elementary 
school  use.  As  a result,  it  was 
decided  that  a combination  of 
selective  demolition,  modern- 
ization. and  expansion  be 
I incorporated  to  create  a state- 
I of-the-art  elementary  school 
! for  522  students.  The  brick 
j facade  of  the  existing  building. 

which  remained,  was  covered 
' in  a new  brick  veneer  to  pro- 
' vide  an  upgraded  envelope 
; and  new  appearance. 


Corridor 

The  modernized  facility  cre- 
ates a new  lobby,  multipur- 
pose room,  and  administrative 
office  at  the  front  of  the  exist- 
ing school  directly  off  of  God- 
win Boulevard,  successfully 
creating  a nevv  image  and 


‘■front  door"  for  the  school. 

The  building  includes  a spa- 
cious media  center  accessible 
for  public  use;  new  classrooms 
I for  pre-K  through  fifth-grade 
1 pupils:  and  art.  music,  and 
} computer  labs  Intenor  spaces 
and  furnishings  are  brightly 
I colored  and  accentuated  by 
1 colored  floor  tile  patterns.  A 
1 g)'mnasium  sized  for  commu- 
nity use  i50  feel  unde  by  84 
feet  long)  is  located  adjacent  to 
the  bus  loop/overflow  parking 
area,  and  has  us  own  entrance 
for  convenient  after-hours 
access  by  the  community. 

A full  multimedia  telecom- 
munications system  including 
voice,  video,  and  data  was 
included.  The  location  of  the 
new  media  center  off  the 
entrance  lobby,  coupled  with 
I he  bchooi’^  icchnology  pack- 
age, allow  the  community  easy 
access  to  a computer  lab  and 
j (he  Imcmei.  an  imporiam  lea- 
I lure  for  a rural  communiu' 

I school.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


SHW  Group,  Inc 

450  Gears  Road,  Suite  200 
Houston,  TX  77067 

James  Brown 
(231)  876-2345 

Design  team 

James  Brown 
Officer-in-Chargo 

Ian  Powell 
Maik  Lam 
Projea  Managers 

Gar^  Lamb 
Project  Designer 

:v1att  Brown 
Proiea  Architect 

SHW  Croup,  Inc 
Struaural  Engineers 

Estes,  McClure  & Associates 
MEP  Engineers 

Rogers  Engineering 
Ci\il  Enginee' 

Client 

Bellville  Independent  School  Oisina 
(409)  865-3133 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-3 

Current  building  capaotv 
650 

Curreni  building  area 
54,484  squaie  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S3.38  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S58 

Space  per  student 
84  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S4.056 

Completion  date 
July  1997 


Site  plan 
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O'Br/ant  Primar/  School 
Bellville  Texas 


; SHW  Group,  fnc 

i 

n a small  Texas  town, 
building  a new  school  is  an 
enormous  undertaking  that 
i involves  the  entire  communi- 
j ty.  When  a small  community 
j commits  the  kind  of  money  ii 
I takes  to  build  even  the  most 

* cost-effective  school,  the  peo- 
ple need  to  know  that  every 

I dollar  IS  being  stretched  as  far 
as  possible.  Fortunately  for  the 
■ children  of  the  Bellville  indc- 
pendcni  School  District,  the 
; board  and  administration  con- 
, vinced  the  community  that 
there  would  not  be  a wasted 
' dollar  in  constructing 
i O'Bryan i Primar>’  School. 

I To  help  convince  the  public 
1 that  they  were  acting  paideni- 
i ly  in  asking  (or  a new  school, 
j the  board  issued  a directive  to 
I put  together  an  advisory  com- 
i mittee  involving  the  architects, 
consultants,  teachers,  staff, 
students,  parents,  and  other 
‘ representative  members  of  the 
community.  During  the  plan- 
ning phases  ol  this  project, 
members  of  each  of  these 
stakeholder  groups  were  given 
. an  opportunity  to  give  their 
i input  based  on  their  expen- 
I ences  with  past  designs, 
j Meticulous  notes  were  taken. 

; and  each  point  was  brought  to 
I the  architect  s attention  and 
I taken  into  consideration  as  the 

I 

! master  plan  was  developed. 

I Following  are  several  key 
I design  features  that  helped 
j reassure  the  community  that 
their  tax  dollars  were  being 
j spent  wisely; 

I ■ Indoor  play  area,  combined 
I with  cafeteria  and  stage,  make 

• optimal  use  of  facihiv 

■ A compact  design  reduces 
I the  ratio  of  exienor  wall-to- 

; door  area  for  construction  cost 
= clficicncv 

■ bach  classroom  and  space 


I Exterior 

j in  the  building  is  equipped 
, with  dedicated  HVAC  ^ys- 
j terns  to  enable  selective  ener 
! gy  management,  as  well  as 
I individual  control  to  allow 
I for  var)'ing  teacher  comfort 
levels 


■ Dual-level  lighting  illumi- 
nates classrooms  based  on 
, instructional  needs. 

I ■ Vinyl  composition  tile 
i lloonng  and  carpeting 
* throughout  classrooms  and 
corndors.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Aooitions 


Park  Tudor  Lower  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc. 


FanningyHowey  Associates,  Inc. 

5750  Priority  Way  S.  Dnve.  Sjiie  ! 10 
Indianapolis.  IN  46240 
Web  sue'  vv.vw.fhai.com 

Daniel  R.  Mader,  AIA 
(317)  848-0966 

Design  team 

Daniel  R Mader,  AIA 
OwneMn<harge/Profect  Manager 

Cfdiy  L Alexander,  RA 
Pro/ecr  Architea 

iNiancy  J.  Chnstcpii,  ASIA 
Landscape  Arctv.tea 

Gerald  E.  Kinyon,  FE 
Structural  Engineer 

''enneih  D,  Cook,  EIT 
Mechanicol  Designer 

Alvaro  villa Ita,  PE 
Electrical  Engineer 

Richard  T.  Oropik,  CCS,  EIT 
Technical  Speakotions 

Client 

Fddf  Tudor  School 
(517)  415*2701 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  Duildmg  capacity 
315 

Current  building  area 
53,508  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/ re  novation 
31.305  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S6.25  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S117 

Space  per  student 
1 70  square  fee! 

Cost  per  student 
519.055 

v'ompietion  date 


Park  Tudor  School  is  a 
private  school  located  in 
the  heart  of  Indianapolis. 
This  preschool  through  grade 
12  facility  IS  located  on 
approximately  50  acres  m a 
campus  setting.  The  additions 
and  renovations  to  the  Lower 
School  expanded  the  building 
sue  by  approximately  40  per- 
cent, accommodating  prc-kin- 
dergarten  through  ,.ade  five. 

Also  located  on  this  sue  is  a 
middle  school  for  grades  6-8 
and  an  upper  school  for 
grades  9- 1 2.  A separate  physi- 
cal education  facility  offers  a 
full  gymnasium  with  a seeond 
floor  weight  room  and  track. 
The  cafeteria  and  fine  arts 
facilities,  located  in  separate 
buildings,  serve  the  entire 
campus. 

The  onginal  Lower  School 
was  designed  in  1967.  The 
existing  3 i .305  square  feet  was 
renovated  with  a new  addition 
of  22,303  square  feet  Field- 
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Slone  and  clay  lile  shingles 
were  used  to  keep  \n  character 
wuh  ihe  original  campus 
design.  The  addition  allowed 
for  a preschool  cenicr.  admm- 
isiraiive  offices,  and  addiuonal 
classroom  spaces.  The  creation 
of  an  outdoor  courtyard 
enables  natural  light  to  enter 
into  the  classrooms  and  corn- 
dors  and  ser\*cs  as  an  outdoor 
learning  en\nronmcni.  /Vs  a 
result  of  the  renovanon  r v icci, 
the  building  was  brought  into 

• 


Site  pun 

compliance  wuh  current  build- 
ing codes  and  requirements  lor 
persons  wuh  disabilities. 

The  structural  system  con- 
sists of  a structural  steel  frame 
wuh  a concrete  foundation. 

The  e.xierior  wall  is  a ficld- 
stone  veneer  with  a masonr\' 
backup.  The  cxienor  windows 
are  steel  to  match  the  existing 
windows  on  campus.  The 
interior  walls  are  metal  stud 
wuh  g>'pSLim  board.  A tex- 
tured plaster  surface  was 
applied  over  the  g^^psuni 
board  in  ihc  corndors  lo 
match  the  wall  finish  in  the 
existing  corridors.  Carpet  and 
vinyl-composition  tile  arc  the 
predominant  lloor  finishes,  a 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  CONSTRUCTiON 


I Rose  Pioneer  Elennentap/  School 
I Holly,  Michigan 

I Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc. 


Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

\ 290  W Grand  River  Ave. 
Williamston,  Ml  48895 
Web  site;  wwvv.fhai.com 

George  M.  Kacan,  A!A.  REFP 
(517)  655-1183 

Design  team 

Ronald  Fanning,  AIA.  FE 
Pnnopahn'Chorge 

George  Kacan.  AIA,  REF? 

Projea  Manager 

Georgs  W.  Auch  Construction 
Company 

Consiruaion  Manager 

Susan  DeWitT.  UDA 
Interior  Designer 

Allan  Mee,  RLA 
Construaion  Adrrumstrolof 

Joaquin  Fuentes.  AIA 
Project  Architect 

Dennis  Hacker,  AIA,  CCS 
Speaftcouons  Writer 

Patricia  Mitchell.  PE 
Structural  Engineer 

Ron  Levinson  JLSD  Consulting 

Engineers 

Electrical  Engu'ieer 

Wayne  Johnson  jlSD  Consulting 
Engineers 

Mechcnicai  Engineer 

Kent  Bryan,  PE 
Cm!  Engineer 

Nancy  Chnstoph,  ASIA 
Site  Development 

Vomdran  and  Associates 
Food  Service  Consultant 

Verges  Acoustics 
Acoustical  Consultant 

Client 

Holly  Area  Schools 
(248)  654^4431 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
450 

Current  building  area 
59.371  square  feet 


Rose  Pioneer  F.lementan, 
School  was  built  to 
address  increasing 
enrollments  at  Holly  Area 
Schools,  one  of  the  largest 
school  districts  in  Oakland 
County.  Michigan.  This  dis- 
i tnct  scr\*es  more  than  4,100 
I students  and  encompasses 
I 120  square  miles 
I The  single-story  budding 
: was  designed  in  three  zones 
1 that  function  together  during 
school  hours  and  separately 
for  community  activities  after 
hours.  The  academic  zone 
houses  classrooms  and  the 
I media  center.  The  building 
I support  zone  includes  teacher 
planning  rooms,  a community 
room,  and  administrative 
offices.  The  community  zone 
encompasses  the  multipurpose 
cafetcna/gymnasium.  music 
I room,  latchkey  room,  and 
I mechanical  support  spaces. 

; In  keeping  with  the  area  s 
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Total  project  costs 
S6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$101 

Space  per  student 
i '32  square  feet 

i 

I Cost  per  student 
j $13,351 

i Completion  date 

! 1997 

! 
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residential  character  and  to 
provide  an  appearance  symipa- 
ihenc  to  elementary  children, 
the  facility  was  designed  with 
sloped  shingled  roofs,  cupolas 
housing  rooftop  mechanical 
units,  and  a mam  entry 


! *'porch"  that  is  easily  identifi- 
1 able  through  size,  color,  and 
j signage.  In  the  interior,  wher- 
I ever  possible,  corridors  con- 
• necting  the  three  zones  ire 
: lined  with  windows  that  pro- 
'*  vide  borrowed  natural  light  to 


CRMPrt  Ethn*i)S  Phoiocraphv 


uppropnaicly  lor  young  users. 

The  commumiy  zone  of  ihe 
building  houses  the  g)Tn,  cafe- 
teria, music  room,  and 
mechanical  spaces.  The  music 
room  IS  used  for  daily  classes, 
performance  setup  and  prac- 
tice, and  direct  access  to  the 
raised  stage.  A moveable  wall 
between  the  gym  and  cafeteria 
allows  this  multipurpose  space 
to  be  used  (or  large  assemblies 
and  performances  or  por- 
tioned off  for  individual  gym 
classes  and  daily  lunches.  A 
large  storage  space  next  to  the 
stage  houses  moveable  seating, 
whtch  allows  for  quick 
changes  before  and  after  lunch 
periods.  A separate  entry  for 
the  commumiy  zone  allows 
this  portion  of  the  building  to 
be  secured  from  the  other 
zones  for  after-hours  use.  ■ 


small-group  instruaion  rooms 
and  administrative  areas.  Col- 
orful floonng  provides  for  easy 
wayfinding  throughout  the 
facility. 

The  academic  zone  contains 
classroom  clusters  of  three 
rooms  with  operable  walls  that 
can  be  used  indmdually  or 
opened  for  team  teaching  of 
up  to  100  students.  Due  to  the 
raised  ceiling  and  expansive 
window  wall,  the  media  center 


IS  the  focal  point  of  the  build- 
ings academic  zone  from  both 
the  extenor  and  the  imenor. 
The  eastern  exposure  through 
the  windows  provides  abun- 
dant natural  light  into  both 
the  slacks  and  the  reading 
areas.  Students  have  access  to 
numerous  print  volumes  and 
computer  workstations 
housed  in  this  bright,  welcom- 
ing space.  All  fixtures  and 
loose  equiDment  are  scaled 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

RUHNAU  RUHNAU  ASSOCIATES 

5751  Palmer  Way,  Suite  C 
Carlsbad,  CA  92008 

David  Ruhnau,  AlA 
(760)  458-5899 

Design  team 

David  Ruhnau,  AlA 
Pnnapof-in-Chcrge 

loseph  Calderon,  RA 
Projea  Arcniiea 

Kathy  Davis 
inienors  and  Graphics 

Client 

Chula  Vista  Elementary  School  Distna 
(619)  425-9600 

Grade  span 
K-6 

Current  building  capaa^/ 

650 

Current  building  area 
42,300  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S4.1  million  to  $5.1  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
$97  to  $121 

Space  per  student 
65  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$6,308  to  $7,906 

Cofnpieiion  date 
1 989*  1 998 
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Six  Prototype  Elementary  Schools 
Chula  Vista,  California 

RUHNAU  RUHNAU  ASSOCIATES 


A decade  ago  the  Chula 
Vista  Elementary 
School  District,  located 
near  the  Mexican  border,  fore- 
saw an  explosive  enrollment 
increase.  In  collaboration  with 
the  district’s  archuccis.  it  initi- 
ated an  ongoing  building  pro- 
gram using  a prototype  design 
adapted  to  individual  sites 
either  as  IS  or  reversed  with 
minimal  effort  and  cost. 

Advantages  included;  time 
savings,  expediting  completion 
of  schools;  savings  in  adminis- 
trative and  design  costs;  uni- 
form educational  program  for 
all  schools;  and  availability  of 
sites  in  appropnate  residential 
areas  that,  in  the  future,  might 
not  be  available. 

The  program:  a school  plan 
that  can  easily  be  adapted  lo 
sues  .selected  by  the  distnci; 
an  emphasis  on  educational 
technology  for  today,  with 
provisions  for  the  future;  clus- 
ter classrooms  with  provisions 
for  year-round  education  and 
team  teaching,  with  adequate 
storage;  favorable  climate  pro- 
vision at  outdoor  areas  for  stu- 
dent gatherings  and  play; 
circulation  between  units  to 
proNide  student/faculiy  pro- 
tection from  the  elements;  and 
faculty,  parents,  community, 
and  service  vehicle  parking 
and  access  with  separate  siu- 


Exterior 


Interior 


deni  entry  walks. 

The  success  of  this  proto- 
type school  b'ulding  program 
IS  best  expre  bsed  by  the  enthu- 


siastic acceptance  of  the  com- 
pletion of  six  schools  in  the 
past  nine  years,  wnth  one 
under  construction.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


i Skippack  Elementaiy  School 
I Coilegeville,  Pennsylvania 

I The  Ray  Group  Inc. 


The  Ray  Croup  Inc.  i 

1 27  E.  Orange  Street  : 

Lancaster.  PA  17602 

Web  site:  wwvv.raygroup.com 

Rena  C Grimmer 
(717)  382-6502 

Design  team  \ 

j 

Michael  R.  Patton,  A!A  ! 

Projea  Direaor 

Bonnie  M.  Sowers,  AIA 

Projea  Manager  ; 

Donald  D Seaile.  A!A  ; 

Projea  Architea  | 

Lisa  A.  Whitmeyer  | 

Projea  Designer 

Olent 

Perkiomen  Valley  School  Distna  ' 

(610)  489-8506  i 

Grade  span  j 

K-5  ! 

Current  building  capacity 
800  1 

Current  building  area  j 

84.53 1 square  feet  | 

Total  Proiea  costs 
S9.73  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S115 

Space  per  student 
1 05  square  ‘eei 

Cost  per  student 
512.163 

Completion  date 
September  1998 


This  new  building 

returns  to  the  commu- 
nity the  focal  point  that 
was  lost  several  decades  ago 
when  a previous  Skippack 
Elemeniaiy  School  was  closed 
and  students  were  bused  to  a 
new  facility  m the  center  of 
the  district.  This  new  school 
sus  on  a 35‘/i-acrc  site  on  the 
edge  of  the  village  and 
IS  surrounded  by  single- 
family  homes.  The  archuec- 
ture  w’as  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  surrounding  residential 
environment. 

The  program  included  25 
classrooms  (five  per  grade), 
three  kindergarten  rooms,  a 
centrally  located  library  and 
computer  lab.  art  and  music 
rooms,  a multipurpose  room, 
and  offices 

The  shingled,  domestic- 
style  roof  blends  the  building 
with  us  neighborhood.  To 
incorporate  the  sloped  roof 
form  and  stay  wathin  the  dis- 
tnci  s budget,  a iinear-iype 
plan  was  developed.  Educa- 


j tional  programming  aictaied 
I grouped  grade  levels,  arranged 
inio  “pods  ■'  The  resulting 
cruciform  plan  placed  the 
multipurpose  room  and 
administrative  area  at  the  base 
and  groups  of  classrooms 
radiating  off  a central  library- 
' and  computer  lab.  Primary' 
grades  arc  situated  on  the  low- 
er level  while  upper  grades 
(3-5)  are  on  the  second 
floor 

• Within  the  building,  deco- 
rative historic  ornaments  are 
j included  lo  remind  the  eom- 
i numiiv  ol  I he  old  Skippack 
; lilemeniary  School.  These 
architectural  elements,  re-cre- 
aicd  in  a new  context,  generat- 
ed a positive  c.xciicment  and 
eagerness  of  ownership.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Currant 

942  CyCare  Plaza 
Dubuque,  lA  52001 
Web  Site,  www.durf3nt.com 
Kevin  J.  Eipperle,  AIA 
(319)  583-9131 

Design  team 

Gerald  L Guy,  PE 
Pro/ecf  Director 

Kevin  J.  Eipperle.  AIA 
Architeaural  Project  Direaor 

Erie  Gleckier 

Architectural  Projea  Manager 

Gary  Schulte 
Projea  Architea 

George  F Hannaman 
Plumbing  Designer 

Dieter  Muhlack 
HVAC  Designer 

Lauran  B.  Larson,  FE,  SE 
Stnjaural  Designer 

Martin  K.  Valentine.  PE 
Elearical  Designer 

Donald  A.  Vita,  AIA.GI 
Construaion  Manager 

Steven  R.  Robmson 
Cosr  Manager 

William  J Schmelling 
Field  Manager 

Client 

Sycamore  Community  Unit  School 
Oistnct  #427 
(815)  899-8103 

Grade  span  K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
510 

Current  building  area 
52,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S5.32. million 

Cost  per  square  foot  Si 02 

Space  per  student 
i U2  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.438 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


South  Prairie  Elementaty  School 
Sycamore,  Illinois 

Durrant 


The  new  52.000-squarc- 
foot  South  Prairie  Ele- 
mentary School 
incorporates  the  latest  innova- 
tions in  both  educational  tech- 
nology and  accommodation  of 
curriculum.  A K-5  facility,  it 
has  17  classrooms:  three  sec- 
tions each  of  grades  1-5.  and 
two  classrooms  for  the  four 
half-day  Umdergarten  sections. 
Several  classrooms  have  mov- 
I able  walls,  allowing  the 
I instructors  to  engage  their 
I classes  in  multiage  leaching 
I The  facility  is  fully  accessible, 
and  this  design  feature  has 
already  proven  us  value  not 
only  the  to  the  staff  but  also  to 
those  students  to  whom  acces- 
sibility means  additional  inde- 
pendence. 

The  project  was  developed 
as  a “community  school."  The 
concept  is  to  foster  communi- 
ty involvement,  develop  a 
community  project,  and  share 
a community  facility.  This 
theme  is  very  apparent  in  the 
design  of  the  facility.  A loini 
parent-faculty  workroom  fos- 
ters parental  involvement, 
not  only  in  school  activities 
but  also  in  their  children's 
education. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
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appearance  of  the  community 
school  theme  is  m the  fact  that 
this  facility  was  developed  on 
a site  shared  with  the  park  dis- 
trict. Adjacent  to  the  school 
building  IS  a community  park. 
Through  an  intergovernmental 
agrecmeni.  the  school  uses  the 
park  facility  lor  physical  edu- 
cation and  playground  recess, 
and  the  park  disinct  uses  the 
schools  gymnasium,  storage 
space,  and  parking  facilities.  A 
unique  security  plan  allows 
public  users  into  the  gymnasi- 
um areas,  cafetena,  and  the 
nearby  restrooms,  while  keep- 
ing the  classroom  and  office 
areas  of  the  building  secure. 

The  facility  is  fully  integrat- 
ed with  the  latest  educational 
technology.  Every  classroom  is 
connected  to  the  district  s 


Library 


wide  area  network.  In  addi- 
tion, the  classrooms  are 
designed  for  future  cable  tele- 
vision reception. 

The  school  was  appropriate- 
ly named  South  Prairie  to 
reflect  Illinois  historic  roots  in 
the  past,  but  the  facility  was 
consciously  designed  for  the 
learning  lechnologics  of 
tomorrow.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Sunnyside  Elementary  School 
I Indianapolis,  Indiana 

R.W.  Clinton  & Associates,  Inc 


R.W.  Clinton  & Associates,  Inc. 

4440  Gaiwood  Place 
Richmond,  IN  47374 

Gary  Turner 
(765)  966-3546 

Design  team 

George  M.  Clinton.  AIA 
Prinapal 

Gary  Turner.  AlCP 
Project  Manager 

Duane  Hamm 
Job  Captain 

Jack  B.  Shank,  PE 
Project  Engineer 

Richard  K.  Venton,  PE 
Mechontcof  Engineer 

Cilent 

M.S.D.  of  Lawrence  Township 
(317)  546-4921 

Grade  span 
1-5 

Current  building  capacity 

aoo 

Current  building  area 
81.973  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
S9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SllO 

Space  per  student 
103  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S 11,250 

Completion  date 
October  1998 


Sunnyside  Elementary 
opened  in  1998  as  the 
latest  flagship  of  the  MSD 
of  Lawrence  Township  Com- 
munity Schools.  Sunnyside  is 
designed  to  ser\'e  as  a "vil- 
lage center  ’ in  a neighbor- 
hood prone  to  explosive 
growth.  The  scale,  style,  and 
articulation  of  the  building 
exterior  complement  the  res- 
idential character  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Inside  the  building,  a fig- 
ure-eight plan  separates  the 
classroom  wings  from  the  cen- 
tral space  where  the  cafeteria, 
gymnasium,  media  center,  and 
administration  suite  are 
housed.  The  four  comers  of 
the  classroom  wings  are 
anchored  with  pocis  designed 
as  small-  group  instruction 
areas  where  multiple  classes 
can  assemble  for  instruction. 

The  classrooms,  media  cen- 
ter, and  small  group  instruc- 
tion pods  incorporate  media 
retneval  systems  and  comput- 
er work  stations  linking  the 
building  imemally,  as  well  as 


Exnxioii 


externally  to  the  school  dis- 
trict's network.  Space  has  been 
planned  with  an  emphasis  on 
flexibility  to  quickly  adapt  to 
more  students  and  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  the  education- 
al program. 


The  many  special  features 
of  Sunnyside  work  in  concert 
to  create  an  educationally 
sound  environment  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  a social/cultur- 
al center  for  a fast-growing 
neighborhood.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Ka biterra  Associates 

1 279  N.  Mam,  Box  609 
Jamestown,  NY  14702-0609 

John  Shedd 
(716)  664-4710 

Deiign  team 

Paul  Hedin 
Project  Architea 

LofP/  Johnson 
Projea  Coordinator 

Robert  Nordin 
CADD  Manager 

Stephen  Olson 
CADD  Speaahst 

Gordon  Peterson 
Spsadcations 

Client 

Nragara-Wheatfield  Central 
School  Distnct 
(716)731-7342 

Grade  span 
K-5 

Current  building  capaaty 
650 

Total  proiea  costs 
$7.9  million 

Cost  per  student 
$12,154 

Completion  date 
July  1998 
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West  Street  Elementar/  School 
Sanborn,  New  York 

Habfterra  Associates 


i 

! 


j 
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I 

I 
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The  new  West  Street  Ele- 
meniaiA'  School  is  a 
product  of  expanding 
enrollment  and  of  the  snsions 
of  the  community,  teachers, 
staff,  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  superintendent  for 
nev/  facilities  to  meet  the  high- 
er standards  of  education  in 
the  Niagara-VVhcatfield  Cen- 
tral School  Distnct.  The  S7.9 
million  elementary  school  is 
part  of  a $21  million  disinci- 
wide  capital  improvement 
project. 

The  final  “open  cluster" 
design  evolved  from  options 
based  upon  the  popular 
“instructional  school  house" 
and  “classroom  pod"  concepts. 
The  “open  cluster"  hybrid 
design  uses  both  concepts  at  a 
lower  construction  cost.  Each 
wing  opens  into  a commons 
area  where  group  activities 
occur.  Teachers  work  with 
their  students  from  rocking 
chairs  placed  in  the  commons, 
making  the  youngsters  feel 
comfonable  in  their  classroom 
environment. 

A cafeionum  allows  the 
school  to  have  multiple  uses  of 
a single  area.  The  elementary 
gymnasium  is  large  enough  for 
sporting  events  and  assem- 
blies. A new  hbrary/media 
center,  and  a new  office  area 
are  located  off  of  the  entry  lob- 
by for  full  supervision  and 
security. 


The  new  building  siting  was 
constructed  by  the  “L“-shaped 
property.  Designs  for  parking, 
a bus  loop,  and  play  fields 


were  efficiently  configured  to 
fit  neatly  on  the  site,  while 
providing  optimal  safety  .id 
function.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  CONSTRUCTIOM 


1 Westby  Elementafy  School 
j Westby,  Wisconsin 

I DLR  Group 


DLR  Group 

9521  \N.  78th  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  55344 
Web  Site'  w\vw.dlrgroLip  com 

Gnff  Davenport 
(612)  941-3950 

Design  team 

DLR  Croup 

Client 

Westby  Area  School  Oislria 
(608)  634-3133 

Grade  span 
Dre-K-4 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
64.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
J5.89  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
J92 

Space  per  student 
106  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S8.250 

Completion  date 
April  1998 


Sm  PLAN 


The  success  o(  the 

64. 000 -square -foot,  ear- 
j ly  childl'tood  and  K-4 

j (actluy  IS  aunbuied  to  our 
hands-on.  clicnt-ccniercd 
design  approach.  Site,  pro- 
I grammaiic.  and  aesthetic 
design  covenants  weie  identi- 
fied through  an  owncr/archi- 
lect  design  charetie.  These 
covenants  then  guided  archi- 
, iccts  through  the  process  of 
I creating  this  two-story  walk- 
j out  facility 

: Upon  enienng  Westby  tle- 

meniars^  School,  student:-  are 
introduced  to  the  pnmary  use 
spaces  of  the  school — the  com- 
mons/cafeiena  and  instruction- 
al media  center.  The 
transparent  two-story  center  of 
the  facility  exposes  the  build- 
ings organizational  structure 
while  providing  an  impressive 
panoramic  view  uf  the  rolling 
countr)'Side  along  the  facility's 
southwestern  exposure. 

The  administration  area  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  mam 
j entrance  and  serves  as  a gaie- 
; way  to  the  early  childhood 
wing  and  academic  grade  lev- 
els beyond  Within  each  acad- 
emic wing  the  mamsiream 
educational  program  areas 
function  alongside  the  special 
needs  learning  spaces. 

Head-end  rooms  house 
integrated  technology  equip- 
ment throughout  the  facility. 
Every  classroom,  teaching, 


Extekkm 

and  support  space  is  linked 
together.  Additional  infra- 
structure is  already  in  place  for 
future  growth  and  re-configur- 
ing  of  programmatic  needs. 
Mechanically,  the  facility  is 


100  percent  air-conditioned, 
utilizing  central  station  air- 
handling  units  with  variable 
air  volume  reheat.  Special  sys- 
tems ensure  student  comfort 
and  case  of  maintenance.  II 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

t 

I 

Schenkei  & Shuttle  Inc  I 

200  H.  Robinson  Street,  Suite  300 
Orlando,  FL  32801  | 

Web  site;  www.schenkelshultz.com 

Yvonne  S.  Garvin 
(407)  872*3322 

Design  team 

j.  Thomas  Chandler,  AIA 
Pnnapal'in-Charge 

Daniel  M.  TarczynsKi.  AIA  * 

Pnnapaf  of  Design  f 

W,  Lenard  Gabriel.  AIA  | 

Projea  Director  , 

Joseph  S.  Toth.  AIA  ■ 

Proiea  Architea  I 

Client  i 

Seminole  County  Public  Schools  ! 

(407)  320-0000 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
1 17.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs  1 

S7.8  million 

] 

Cost  per  square  foot  i 

$67 

Space  per  student 
1 30  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S8.678 

Completion  date  ; 

August  1997  j 


SlTi  PLAN 


Wicklow  Elementary  School 
Sanford,  Florida 

Schenkel  & Shultz,  Inc 


Wicklow  Elementar)' 
School  IS  a proto- 
type design  offering 
security,  optimum  sue  utiliza- 
tion, and  cost  effectiveness. 

The  facade  is  a traditional  red 
brick,  with  Tuscan  columns 
supporting  a traditional  entab- 
lature and  pediment  that 
accentuate  the  entrance.  The 
straightforward  building  lines 
combine  wuh  simple,  repeti- 
tive window  patterns  for  a 
clean,  elegant  elevation.  Secu- 
rity issues  are  addressed  by 
minimizing  points  of  entry, 
providing  a central  control 
point  for  administration,  using 
fire  protection  systems,  and 
separating  bus.  car.  and  stu- 
dent traffic. 

Wicklow's  compact  design 
reduces  sue  utilization  10  to 
20  percent.  It  also  reduces 
extenor  perimeter  walls, 
reduces  mechanical  and 
electrical  runs,  and  allows  lor 
streamlined  admimsiraiivc 
superv'ision. 

Ments  of  the  design 
include  flexibility  in  customiz- 
ing inienor  spaces  to  accom- 
modate future  curriculum 
changes,  growth,  and  expan- 
sion The  school  also  serves 
the  community  after  hours 
wuh  the  administration  suite, 
media  center,  and  cafeteria/ 
multipurpose  room  accessible 
from  a common  lobby. 

The  building  is  prc-engi- 
neered  frame  with  block 
infill  walls  and  back  veneer. 
Flooring  IS  concrete  slab  on 
grade.  The  roof  is  a stream- 
lined gable,  factory  finished 
metal  room  system  on  a 
pre-enginccred  steel  structure 
and  IS  virtually  maintenance 
Iree.  IIVAC  is  provided  by 
an  air-cooled  chiller 
plant.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

RFNOVATlONS/ADnmONS 


Wilbert  Snow  Elementary  School 
! Middletown,  Connecticut 

I 

' Jeter,  Cook  & Jepson  Architects,  Inc. 


Jeter,  Cook  & Jepson 
Architects,  Inc, 

460  Church  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06103 

James  E.  l.aPosta,  Jr..  AIA 
(860^  247-9226 

Design  team 

David  C.  Jepson,  AIA 
Prinapol-in<harge 

James  E.  LaPosia,  Jr„  AIA 

Design  Architea  \ 

Peter  N.  Stevens,  Principal  1 

Community  Relations  i 

Robert  A.  Andrade.  AIA 
Project  Manager 

David  S.  Spencer,  AiA 
Project  Manager 

Lisa  G.  Kavarnos,  AIA 
Job  Captain 

Terrance  Connolly 
Construction  Administrator 

Client 

Middletown  Public  Schools 
(860)  638-1401 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-5 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
550 

Current  building  area 
70,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$9.6  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
$140 

Space  per  student 
127  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$17,800 

Completion  dale 
January  1998 


Site  plan 


Located  on  a thickly 
wooded  sue,  Wilbert 
Snow  Elcincmary 
School  was  designed  to  evoke 
a park-like  image  and  setting. 
The  original  school  was  a sev- 
en-building Campus  that 
allowed  children  close  contact 
with  the  beautiful  site,  but 
resulted  in  lost  instructional 
lime  m inclement  weather.  The 
owner  wanted  to  demolish  the 
classroom  buildings  and  create 
a new  simciurc  to  connect  the 
auduonum  portion  of  the 
mam  building  to  the  gyunnasi- 
um  and  preschool  building. 

It  was  important  to  the 
school  community  that  the 
special  character  of  the  site  be 
nriaintaincd  in  any  new  con- 


Clasmoom 


Main  lottv 

siruciion.  The  addition  links 
the  remaining  pieces  of  the 
original  building  (all  at  differ- 
ent elevations  and  plan  angles) 
using  a senes  of  single-loaded 
corridors  that  allow  views  into 
the  woods;  this  preserves  the 
sense  that  students  arc  still 
walking  outdoors  as  they 
move  between  classes. 

A unique  feature  of  the  pro- 


ject includes  the  remains  of  an 
18ih  century  road  that  passes 
through  the  sue.  At  different 
points  the  road,  believed  to  be 
the  location  of  a town  meeting 
j with  George  Washington. 

: becomes  an  outdoor  learning 

• center,  primary' playground, 
j and  the  main  lobby  of  the 
school.  A pedestrian  bridge 
from  the  mam  building  pro- 
vides proicclcd  passage  to  the 
new  dining  hall  (created  from 
the  existing  preschool  build- 
ing) and  maintains  neighbor- 
hood access  to  the  sue  s 
recreational  amenities. 

The  instructional  areas  are 
grouped  by  grade  level.  Each 
is  identified  by  signage  and 
cast-stone  medallions  that  rep- 
rcscni  plants  and  animals 
lound  on  the  sue.  Wood  and 
masonry  form  a palette  of 
maicnals  that  further  connects 
I the  learning  environment  to 
I the  natural  one.  ■ 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Ntw  CCNSTRUCriON 

French  Associates,  Inc 

1 600  Parkdale 
Rochpster.  Ml  48307 
David  C French.  AIA 
(248)  656*1377 

Design  team 

David  G.  Flench,  AIA 
Pnnapahin’Charge 

Paul  A.  Corneliusscn,  AIA 
^^rniea  Manager 

Peter  Basso  Associates 
Mechanica/Eleancal  Engineer 

Spalding  Dedecker 
Civil  Engineer 

L&A,  inc. 

Structural  Engineer 

Cl.l.  food  Service 
Food  Service  De^gn 

Gnssim-Metz 
Landscape  Architea 

Client 

Avondale  School  District 
(248)  852-4411 
Dr  James  Bird 
Superintendent 


I Woodland  Elementary  School 
i Troy,  Michigan 

; French  Associates,  inc 


SO  met 
hen 
wort^ 


om.eumes,  more  is  more. 

‘tu:h  Asbouaies 
worked  with  a 50- person 
commiuce  in  the  design  of 
Woodland  Elementary  School. 
The  commiucc.  consisting  of 
admimsiranon.  staff,  and  par* 
enis,  generated  many  great 
ideas  that  were  mcorporaied 
into  the  design.  More  people, 
more  ideas 

The  1 6 classrooms  of  this 


CORRtOOR 
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L'lade  span 
K-4 

Cuirent  building  capacilv 
400 

Current  building  area 
54,000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S5  9 million 

Cost  per  square  *oot 
il09 

Space  per  student 
135  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
S14.750 

Completion  dale 
lulv  1998 


; K-4  facility  are  organized  into 

■ four  '‘faimhcs."  each  having  us 
I own  commons  area.  Fhc  com* 

! mons  areas  are  used  for  a van* 
j ciy  of  functions  ranging  from 

group  msiruciion  to  individual 
student  tutoring  Two  family 
groups  make  up  a neighbor- 
hood arrangement  m this  cre- 
ative plan. 

I Pitched  root  display  cases 
separate  rhe  "houses  ’ from  the 
1 mam  street  corndor.  Each 
I classroom  has  its  ovvm  display 
i case  with  a "picture  window” 

I on  the  mam  street. 

! The  focus  of  the  school  is  a 

■ skylit  rotunda  that  features  a 
granite  tile  Vompass’  floor 

' design.  The  stage  features  a 
I playful  “waving  nbbon” 

I proscenium  that  opens  into 
! the  cafetena/gym.  A movable 
1 paniiion  allows  the  cafcicna 


and  gym  to  accommodate 
large  audiences  and  group 
functions. 

Four  dormers  with  circular 
windows  allow  natural  light  to 
flow  into  the  media  center, 
and  a large  bay  window  flanks 
the  tiered  stor)’  area.  An  array 


of  brick  patterns  and  colors 
highlight  the  "Disneyesque” 
exterior  of  the  factliiy. 

A single  word  is  carved  into 
the  limestone  panel  at  the 
from  of  the  facility,  li  stales, 
with  sim[)liciiy  and  pnde. 


"School."  ■ 


Extirkm 
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K'8  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


i Barbour  Magnet  School 
! Rockford,  Illinois 

DeStefano  and  Partners 


DeStefano  and  Partners 

^H5  E.  Illinois  Siroet 
Chicago,  IL  606 1 1 

Avram  Lolhan 
(512)  836-T321 

Dtslgn  team 

James  R.  DeStefano,  PAiA.  RIBA 
Monagmg  Pnnapol 

Avram  Lothan,  AiA 
Design  Principal 

RichardJ  Ploiriick 
‘ienior  Techntcol  Coo/cJinatoi 

Kara  Bovd 
lane  Tallock 
John  Hill 
Bryndis  Pape 
Team 

Client 

Rockford  Public  Schools 
(815)  966-3101 

Grade  span 
K-8 

Current  building  capacilv 
750 

Current  building  area 
84,000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$8.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$102 

Space  per  student 
1 1 2 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$11,400 

Completion  date 
C^ctober  1998 


First  floor  plan 


Roi.klord  Public  Sduxrls  ■ 
mission  Ir^r  this  new  I' -8 
ma^inci  school  is  to 
j achieve  lull  Spamsli/linghsii 
fluency  and  two-way  cultural  | 
immersion  for  all  750  slu-  ! 

! dents  DeStefano  and  Partners'  : 
I design  supports  this  unique  ! 
I educational  program  by  rein-  j 
forcing  various  1-aiin  American  | 
j Luliural  traditions  within  a 
I siaie-ol-ihc-ari  physical  envi- 
ronment 

Organized  around  a Luurt- 
yard,  the  84,000-squarc-locn 
j building's  plan  includes 
! administrative  office  space,  a | 

j fuli-serv'ice  kitchen  and  dm-  j 

mg  center,  classrooms  ranging  | 
in  size  from  900  to  1,200  | 

I square  feci,  and  full  special  ; 

; education  raciliiics.  Special-  j 

I use  areas  include  a 1. 100-  , 

I square-loot  multipurpose  | 

i room,  a gymnasium,  a 2,900- 
I square-foot  library  and  related  ; 

^ work/storage  areas,  a full-size  ' 

computer  classroom,  and  sep- 
I araie  an  and  music  class-  I 

, rooms.  School  components.  ' 

! ideniilicd  by  color-coded  j 

I masonry,  give  the  structure  j 

; the  appearance  of  a cluster  ol  ; 


smaller  buildings  arranged 
around  the  landscaped  court- 
yard. Intense  colors,  evoking 
the  saturated  color  environ- 
ments typical  of  many  Luin 
American  cu Imres,  arc  used 
throughout  to  help  disiin- 
gnsh  dilferent  '^paccs  wiihm 
th'^  building 

Responding  u*  ihc  t'lty  ol 
Rockford's  inieniion  thai  ihe 
building  also  lunciion  as  a 
community  resource,  llio 
design  groups  ihe  gymnasium. 


calcicna.  an.  music,  and  mul- 
■ (1  purpose  rooms  within  one 

wing  (')  die  building  to  pro- 
s'ldc  secured  aficr-hours  and 
weekend  access  K 


Elcvatign 


Elevation 


3.85 


t ti*. 
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K-a  SCHOOLS 

NLW  CoNSTKUl  ilON 

HMHH  Architects,  Inc, 

l .^0  Bir»hop  Alien  Diivo 
Cambiidge,  MA  021 59 
Webstte  vwAv.hmlh  com 

Susan  Elmore 
(017)492-2200 

Design  team 

Slephen  Ffifdldender,  l-AIA 
Principal  in^Charge 

Mario  Torroella,  AiA 
Ut^sign  Dneaof 

Philip  U_v;is,  AIA 
f'rojea  y>anognr 

Ronaid  Lamarre 
Arthur  Diiff\' 

Douglas  Sacra 
Vassilios  Valaes 
Lon  Cowlos 

Ciknt 

Somerville  Public  Schools 
(617)  625-6600.  ext.  6005 

Grade  span 
K-8 

Cunent  building  capacily 
■ibO 

Current  buiidmg  area 
64.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$7  72  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
3142 

Space  per  student 
1 20  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
S17.149 

Completion  date 
lune  1996 


Stn  PLAN 


West  Somerville  Neighborhood  School 
Somerville,  Massachusetts 


HMFH  Architects,  Inc 

he*  new  K'8  West 
humiTVillc  NcMghhor* 
hood  School  replaces  a 
‘ building  consimcied  in  1016. 
Scrv'tng  ^ diverse  population 
in  this  densely  populated  cuy 
near  Boston,  the  school  is  both 
a community  resource  and  a 
I neighborhood  schooihouse.  Its 
I bieeply  sloping  sii.e  placc.s 
; most  classrooms  on  the  south- 
j lacing  ironi  of  the  building 
: and  slacks  the  gymnasium 
I over  the  cafeteria,  allowing  al- 
! grade  access  to  play  areas  on 
! the  high(‘r  rear  of  the  sue 
I In  addition  to  18  regu la  1 
j classrooms,  the  school  features 
I a variety  of  specialized  msiruc- 
i lioual  .spaces,  including  small- 
I group  msi ruction  rooms,  a 
computer  math  lab,  a lechnol- 
rjgy  lab.  plus  music,  an.  and 
science  rooms  The  third-floor 
libraiy  contains  a largo  circu- 
lar. south-facing  "rose  win- 
1 dv)w  ‘ that  floods  a lozy, 

; bench -lined  reading  area  with 
' natural  light. 

! A unique  feature  of  the 
j school  15  ihe  ihree-sior)'  atri- 
! urn  surrounded  by  benehes  on 
each  level.  Greenery'  cascades 
from  the  upper  levels  and,  m 
the  first-floor  lobby,  real  and 
virtual  plants  mingle.  Intended 
to  engage  students  and  visitors 


LiMAItY 


LOMY 

alike,  a hologram  insiallalion 
of  woodland  plants  is  the  back- 
drop for  this  indoor  garden 
The  building  is  fully  air- 
conditioncd  for  year-round 
school  and  community  use.  It 


features  an  integrated  voicc- 
video-daia  network  that  not 
only  serves  all  classrooms 
within  the  building,  but  also 
links  the  school  to  the 
Somerville  community.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Centennial  Middle  School 
Lino  Lakes,  Minnesota 

Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & Rydeen,  Snc 


Annstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & 
Ryd«en,  Inc 

8501  Golden  Valley  Road,  Suite  500 
Minneapolis,  MN  55427 
Web  site;  vwvw.atsr.com 

Paul  W.  Erickson,  AlA 
(612)  545-5731 

Design  team 

Paul  Snyder.  AlA 

Project  Architect/Educctional 

Planning 

Tom  f-abick.  AlA 
Project  Manager 

Dean  Beemnga 
Project  Desigrier 

Jim  Lange,  PE 
Mechanica!  Engineering 

Caylen  Melby,  PE 
Electncal  Engineenng 

Robert  Gunderson,  .ASIA 
Landscape  Architeaure 

Diane  Taylor,  CID,  IIDA  Associate 
Interior  Designer 

Client 

Independent  School  Distna  No.  1 2 
(612)  792*6000 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capaaty 
1.200 

Current  building  area 
265,000  square  feel 

Total  projed  costs 
S25  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$88 

Space  per  student 
220  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  4.000 

Completion  date 

Fall  1997  . ' 
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Cenienmal  School  Dis- 
tnct  began  a new  era  in 
educational  delivery  as 
It  successfully  instil uied  the  j 
middle  school  philosophy  at 
Centennial  Middle  School  The 
distnct  moved  to  a midd.^ 
school  philosophy  with  this 
building  and.  with  the  guid-  I 
ance  of  the  sieenng  committee,  j 
defined  and  designed  a model  ; 
of  its  ov/n  to  suit  the  unique 
needs  of  the  students  and  staff.  | 
The  challenges  included  per-  ! 
sonalizing  a large  building  for 
these  middle  grade  students  to 
give  them  a sense  of  belonging 
and  secuniy. 

Within  each  grade-level 
wing,  houses  offer  flexibility  i 
and  convertibility  either  by  I 
removing  partitions  to  provide  j 
an  open  plan  and  individual 
student  stations  or  through 
the  ability  to  define  more  tra- 
ditional educational  programs 
I Future  expansion  of  the  facili- 
! ty  will  email  the  addition  of 
another  two-house  wmg  for 
300  students,  as  well  as  space 
allocation  for  a swimming 
pool  and  locker  rooms. 

The  building  is  zoned  into 
the  “student  side"  and  the 
“public  side,"  with  administra- 
tion centrally  located  to  pro- 
vide passive  control  >f  the 
building  and  to  greei  visitors. 
Students  have  access  to  all  of 
the  educational  facilities  from 
the  student  “spine."  Special- 
ized areas  such  as  the  technol- 
ogy plaza,  family  and 
consumer  sciences,  an,  and 
mdustnal  technology  are  local-  | 
ed  in  close  proximity  for  col-  | 
j laboration  of  programs  and  | 
i shanng  of  spaces  and  equip-  j 
I ment.  The  six  two-housc  wings  | 
unite  with  the  spine  at  the  stu-  i 
: dent  locker  commons,  provnd- 
I mg  a unique  space  for  students  i 


Exteiuoh 

to  socialize.  Student  safety  is 
improved  by  separating  the 
vehicular  traffic  to  the  public 
side  of  the  building  and  the 
bus  corral  to  the  student  side. 

Demountable  and  folding 
panitions  allow  for  flexibility 
and  adaptability  to  changing 
educational  philosophies  and 
siaff  and  studcncs  needs.  Each 
house  is  designed  for  150  stu- 
dents and  arranged  in  three 
twe-story  wings  to  help  person- 
alize a large  building.  Each 
wing  has  two  houses  per  floor 
that  combine  with  a central  fac- 
ulty officeAvork/conference  area 
designed  to  promote  staff-to- 
staff  and  staff-to-student  com- 
municaiions.  These  ivvo-housc 
groupings  also  share  a toilet 
facility,  multipurpose  lah/dass- 
room,  and  storage  facilities. 

Accessibility  and  secuniy  of 
the  building  arc  key  issues  for 
community  use.  A public  side 
of  the  building  was  designed 
to  attract  the  communiiy  and 
enhance  the  access  to  assem- 
bly spaces,  including  the  state- 
of-the-art  auditorium  with 
sealing  for  600,  gymnasium, 
and  art  facilities.  The  zoning 
of  the  building  provides  com- 
plete security  for  after-hours 
community  use. 

Natural  lighting  was  a cmi- 
cal  design  consideration.  The 
large  windows  throughout  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  curved 
skylights  in  the  media  center, 
cafeteria,  and  the  houses,  pro- 
vide natural  light,  an  inviting 
learning  environment,  and  a 
connection  to  nature  while 
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reflecting  the  spine  of  the 
building. 

The  60-acre  fnnge  suburban 
sue  backs  onto  a major  inter- 
state highway,  presenting  Cen- 
tennial Middle  School  to  the 
commuting  public.  Through 
cooperative  efforts  with  the  city 
and  state  to  increase  student 
safety,  school  officials  and  local 
residents  routed  student  pedes- 
trian traffic  to  the  site  via  side- 
walks and  city  pathways.  In 
addition,  a new  city  street  and 
stoplight  were  developed  one 
block  from  the  site. 

E.xis ling  wetlands  were  pre- 
served 10  provide  an  environ- 
mental classroom  and  to 
enhance  nature  trails  that  wind 
through  the  forested  pomon  of 
the  sue  and  athletic  fields.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


I Dillingham  Intermediate  School 
Sherman,  Texas 

j SHW  Group,  Inc 


SHW  Group,  Inc.  , 

4000  McEwen  Road,  M 
Dallas.  TX  75244 

Gary  Keep 
(972)  70 1^0700 

Dtstgn  team 

Gan/  Keep 
OfficeNn-Charge 

Billy  Greene 
Projea  Manager 

Bill  Wadley 
Profea  Designer 

Andy  Tunneil 
Projea  Architea 

SHW  Group,  Inc 
Struauroi  Engineers 

Estes,  McClure  & Assoaates 
MEP  Engineer 

Client 

Sherman  Independent  School  District 
(903)  892-9115 

Grade  span 
4-6 

Current  building  capaoty 
1.000 

Current  building  area 
86,088  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S7.99  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S79 

Space  per  student 
86  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
S6.771 

Completion  date 
September  1998 


Sm  PLAN 


Although  there  has  been 
very  little  growth  in  the 
Sherman  Independent 
School  District  to  date,  several 
recent  corporate  relocations 
indicate  that  growth  is  a 
strong  possibility  in  the  near 
future  This  prediction  pre- 
sented a challenge  to  the 
design  team  to  build  a campus 
to  suit  future  expansion. 

Dillingham  Intermediate 
School,  a rc-site  of  an  existing 
facility,  was  built  to  accommo- 
date 1,100  students  and  was 
designed  with  expansion  capa- 
biL.ies  for  two  additional 
classroom  wings.  These  addi- 
tional wings  can  be  added 
with  virtually  no  interruption 
to  the  building's  established 
learning  environment. 

The  innovative  design  of 
this  school  building  also  elimi- 
nates outdoor  student  traffic, 
which  greatly  increases  stu- 
dent safety  and  campus  securi- 
ty Dillingham  serv'es  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  graders  and 
features  a 10-classroom  house, 
or  community,  for  each  grade 
level.  Each  community  has  its 
own  restroom  facilities,  as  well 
as  direct  access  to  the  exterior 
play  areas. 

The  design  team  was  able  to 
incorporate  each  of  the  follow- 
ing design  goals  established  by 


COMIOOK 

a group  of  the  district's  teach- 
ers, parents,  students,  staff, 
and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity Whereas  the  onginal 
building  was  separated  into 
several  buildings,  the  new 
school  should  eliminate  out- 
door student  traffic;  whereas 
the  onginal  building  chan- 
neled traffic  through  academic 
areas,  the  new  school  should 
have  a “mam  street"  corridor 


Umimy 


to  reduce  traffic  in  academic 
areas;  separate  each  grade  lev- 
el; separate  activity  areas  from 
academic  areas  to  facilitate 
after-hours  use;  use  color  and 
natural  light  for  added  spa- 
cious feel  and  pride  in  school; 
centrally  locate  library  and 
technology  labs;  and  locate 
Dillingham  on  the  72-acrc  site 
so  that  the  distnet  would  have 
options  for  disposition  of  the 
unused  property.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Ecker  Hill  Middle  School 
Park  City,  Utah 

I Architectural  Design  West  Inc 


Architectural  Design  West  Inc 

533  S.  700  East 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84120 

Web  site;  www.dsgnvvestcom 

Gar/  M.  Acord,  AlA 
(801)  539-8221 

0€sign  team 

Gar/  M.  Acord.  AlA 
FnnapQl-in<hofge 

Karl  Kirchgasler,  AlA 
Projea  Architect 

Dep.njs  Adderley,  AiA 
Production  Architect 

M.  Keith  Sorenson,  AIA 
EducationoJ  Foahty  Planner 

CUent 

Park  City  School  Distna 
(435)  645-5600 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capaoly 
500 

Current  building  area 
130,770  square  feel 

Total  protect  costs 
S14  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S107 

Space  per  student 
262  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$28,059 

Completion  dale 
1997 


he  Ecker  Hill  Middle 
School  was  designed  to 
accommodate  up  to 
1 ,500  students  in  a phased 
growth  program.  The  "house 
concept”  master  plan  was 
developed  to  allow  three  phas- 
es of  growth  over  the  next  six 
to  eight  years.  The  first  phase 
includes  House  #1  and  core 
facilities  tapplicd  icchnolog)', 
Tech  Lab  2000.  honic  eco- 
nomics, an  studio,  gymnasi- 
um with  locker  facilities, 
band/choral  studios,  and  an 
electronically  advanced  media 
center  with  EDNET  studio). 

The  school  will  eventually 
feature  three  houses  (schools 
within  the  school)  of  500  stu- 
dents each.  Each  house  will 
have  us  own  commons  and 
administrative  functions  and 
will  feature  classrooms 
arranged  in  "habitat”  clusters 
for  shared  educational  expen- 
ences.  The  houses  are 
designed  along  a central  circu- 
lation spine  for  ease  of  super- 
vision. 


Srrt  piAN 

The  site  and  natatorium 
were  developed  m cooperation 
with  the  Snyderville  Basin 
Special  Recreation  Distnet  for 
extended  public  use.  The  nata- 
tonum  features  separate  locker 
rooms,  family  lockers,  specta- 
tor seating,  and  support  facili- 
ties for  recreational,  leaching. 


and  competitive  meets  on  a 
regional  and  state  level.  Future 
phases  will  include  a perform- 
ing arts  center  and  an  educa- 
tional technology  center. 

The  two-sioiy  school 
responds  to  a steeply  sloping 
sue  by  reducing  the  building 
footprint  and  need  to  terrace. ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

RENOVATIONS/AODiTlONS 


Elkton  Middle  School 
Elkton,  Mar/iand 

SHW  Group,  Inc. 


SHW  Group,  Inc. 

4061  Powder  Mill  Road.  Suite  580 
Calverton.  MD  20705 
Gary  Blanton 
(301)  595-7833 

Design  team 

R.C  Garaa 
Otficer-in-Charge 

Gary  Blanton 
Proiea  Manager 

Gary  Lamb 
Project  Designer 

John  Forasiepi 
Project  Architect 

Robert  Chagnon 
Struaurol  Engineer 

Estes,  McClure  & Associates 
MEP  Engineer 

Ciient 

Cecil  County  Public  Schools 
(410)  996-5468 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
590 

Current  building  area 
89,230  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S6.96  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S78 

Space  per  student 
151  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$11,806 

Completion  date 
Apni  1998 


Site  hah 


T^ne  Elkton  Middle 

School  renovation  pro- 
ject was  expected  to  be 
a major  challenge  for  the 
architectural  design  team.  The 
school  consisted  of  two  build- 
ings joined  by  a common  cor- 
ndor.  The  first  building  was  a 
1936  stone,  three-story  high 
school.  The  second  building 
was  a more  traditional  bnck- 
and-block  building  added  m 
1952. 


The  cntical  element  taken 
into  consideration  when  plan- 
ning this  renovation  and  addi- 
tion project  was  that  school 
would  be  in  full  session 
throughout  construction.  Cecil 
County  did  not  have  a suitable 
temporary  location  to  house 
600  students  for  an  entire 
school  year. 
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Media  cenhr 


School  officials  decided  that 
they  needed  to  transform  the 
existing  traditional  junior  high 
floor  plan  into  a modem  team- 
onented  middle  school,  a task 
not  easily  achievable  with  a 
building  more  than  60  years 


old.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
architects  converted  each  level 
of  the  three-story  building  into 
grade-level  teams  centered 
around  the  library  and  media 
center,  formerly  the  school 
cafetena,  The  media  center  is 


not  only  accessible  from  the 
first  lloor  but  also  conveniently 
entered  from  the  second  floor 
vna  a balcony  area  and  staircase 
built  inside  the  media  center. 
This  conversion  of  the  cafeteria 
into  a library  and  media  center 
necessitated  the  construction 
.of  a new  dining  and  kitchen 
area,  accompanied  by  a large- 
group  assembly  area. 

The  second  building  was 
then  changed  into  the  new 
general  office  and  support 
areas  such  as  fine  and  per- 
lorming  ans.  life  management, 
and  technology.  This  building 
was  organized  around  the 
existing  g)Tnnasium  and  did 
not  require  any  additions  of 
new  space.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

The  Stichler  Design  Group,  Inc 

28CX)  N.  44th  Street,  Suite  500 

Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

Web  site:  www.stichler.com 

Scott  Beck,  AIA 
(602)  956-8844 

Design  team 

Scott  Beck.  A!A 
Senior  Project  Manager 

Ray  Del  Zotto 
Projea  Architea 

Xiaoiun  Lm 

Assistant  Projea  Archnea 

Norman  Lewis 
Construction  Administration 

Temtonai  Engineers,  inc 
O’vil 

KPFF  Consulting  Engineers 
Structural 

LSW  Engineers,  inc. 
Mechanical/Plumbing/Electncoi 

McConaghie  Associates 
Landscape 

Client 

Bullhead  City  Elennentary  School 
Oistnct  # 1 5 
(520)  758-5961 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
63.259  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$96 

Space  per  student 
1 05  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.035 

Completion  date 
August  1 098 


I Fox  Creek  Junior  High  School 
i Bullhead  City,  Arizona 

j The  Stichler  Design  Group,  Inc 


FOX  Creek  Junior  High 
School  faced  unique 
challenges  in  responding 
to  a severely  sloping  desert  site 
and  intense  desert  climate, 
which  often  put  Bullhead  City 
in  the  news  as  the  hottest  spot 
in  the  country,  while  main- 
taining a fnendly,  open  cam- 
pus environment  that  is  a 
’ pleasant  place  for  students  and 
; faculty  to  learn  and  teach, 
i The  campus  plan  of  five 
buildings  is  arranged  to  focus 
the  pedestrian  circulation 
toward  a pleasant,  protected 
interior  counyard.  The  semi- 
circular arrangement  of  build- 
ings takes  advantage  of 
surrounding  mountains  and 
] the  Colorado  River  by  opening 
I up  expansive  views  between 
buildings 

Exterior  matenals  are  natur- 
al finish,  split-face,  and 
smooth  integrally  colored  con- 
crete block  with  pre finished 
, architectural  metal  roofing, 

I soffits,  and  fascias.  Deep  roof 
I overhangs  shade  operable  win- 
dows provided  in  all  class- 
rooms to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  milder  days  when  natur- 
j al  ventilation  is  desirable.  All 
I areas  are  air-conditioned 
I individual  HVAC  systems. 

I A true  multipurpose  build- 


Auchtokium 


ing  provides  locker  rooms  and 
bleacher  seating  for  athletic 
events  as  well  as  for  perfor- 
mances on  the  stage.  Rubber 
flooring  allows  the  space  to 
function  as  a lunchroom 
served  by  a full  preparation 
kitchen.  The  music  room  is 
coupled  to  the  stage  by  an 
operable  wall  to  allow  the 
combining  of  the  two.  ■ 
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CScoTT  Beck 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Nevi/  Construction 


i Gardner  Middle  School 
I Gardner,  Massachusetts 

i 

I 

I Tappe  Associates,  Inc 


Tapp6  Associate*^  inc 

Six  Edgerly  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 

Lynn  Ellen  Smith 
(617)451.0200 

Dtsign  team 

k Anthony  Tapp^,  FAIA 
Pnncipol-in-Charge 

Jeffrey  R.  Davis,  AIA 
Assoaate-in'Chorge 

Brooke  S.  Tnvas 
Project  Manager 

Client 

City  o(  Gardner.  Massachusetts 
(978)  632-lOOQ 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
747  (with  core  for  925) 

Current  building  area 
1 16,000  square  feet 

Total  pro)ea  costs 
$15.4  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S133 

Space  per  student 
>55  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$20,616 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


Floor  pun 


As  the  first  component  of 
a five -building  educa- 
tional master  plan, 
Gardner  Middle  School  sup- 
ports the  middle  school  con- 
cept of  team  teaching  and 
provides  a community 
resource.  Tucked  within  the 
existing  wetlands  of  the  high 
school  site,  the  new  building 
for  grades  6-8  creates  a campus 
for  grades  6-12,  with  shared 
outdoor  athletic  facilities. 

A major  challenge  of  the 
project  was  designing  a 
116,000-square-foot  building 
within  stnet  site  parameters. 
The  buildable  area  was  limited 
due  to  an  irregular  site,  a 35- 
foot  drop  in  grade,  encroach- 
ing wetlands,  and  existing 
playing  fields.  The  final  design 
highlighted  the  surrounding 
natural  environment  by  ensur- 
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EmitY 

ing  the  primary  views  were  not 
toward  parking  or  vehicular 
circulation,  but  rather  across 
the  ball  field  or  courtyard  into 
the  adjacent  wooded  areas. 

The  design  concept  of  a 
ihree-pari  facility  provides  for 
optimum  academic  and  com- 
munity use.  The  facilities 
requiring  public  access  (gym- 
nasium, library,  cafeionum, 
and  computers)  are  located  in 
the  front  of  the  facility.  Each 
grade  includes  two  teams  and 
a shared  project  classroom 


housed  on  a separate  floor  in 
the  secured,  four-story,  acade- 
mic wing.  The  base  of  the  aca- 
demic wing  houses  the  core 
facilities  not  requiring  public 
accessibility. 

The  design  solution  overlaid 
the  needs  of  the  new  educa- 
tional program,  public  space 
requirements,  a challenging 
sue,  and  budgetary  cortstramts 
to  create  a facility  that  demon- 
strates Gardner  s first  step 
toward  iis  renewed  commit- 
ment to  education.  ■ 
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C199B  Peter  Vanderwarker 


ISD  #728  Junior  High  School  Prototype 
Rogers,  Minnesota  and  Zimmerman,  Minnesota 

KXE  Architects 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


KK£  Architects 

300  First  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 

Ron  Enckson,  AIA 
(612)  339-4200 

Design  team 

Brian  J.  Fitzgerald 
Project  Manager 

Todd  Messerli 
Planner 

Michael  Eckardt 
Prcjea  Designer 

Roxanne  OeCoster,  CIO 
Interior  Designer 

Doug  Lingren.  CCS 
Projea  Speafications 

Fred  Kirschman 
Eric  Erdahl 

CJknt 

Elk  River  Area  Schools 
ISD  #728 
(612)  241-3401 

Grade  span 
5-9 

Current  building  capacity 
700  each  (classrooms) 

900  each  (core  facilities) 

Current  building  area 
1 38, 1 00  square  feet  per  school 

Total  project  costs 
S14  million  per  school 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S102 

Space  per  student 
1 97  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S20,000 

Completion' date 
August  1998 
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KE  Architects  designed 
a prototype  multigradc 
facility  in  two  distinct 
communities  within  the  Elk 
River  Area  Schools  District. 

Each  facility  can  accommodate 
a grade  5-9  configuration, 
with  flexible  programs  allow- 
ing for  fluctuations  in  this 
growing  district’s  needs.  Cur- 
rent building  capacity  is  700  i 

students  with  core  facilities  j 

(media  center,  gym,  kitchen.  ! 

cafetorium,  and  applied  edu- 
cation areas)  designed  to 
accommodate  900  students. 

The  layout  also  allows  for  easy 
and  cfricient  planned  future 
expansion,  including  a third 
classroom  house,  a pool,  addi- 
tional gymnasium  stations, 
and.  at  one  location,  a com- 
munity center  created  in  joint 
venture  with  the  city. 

KKE  was  challenged  mih 
creating  balanced,  equitable 


Main  entny 

facilities  in  two  unique  com- 
mumties  while  complying 
with  strict  budget  and  time 
constraints.  In  response.  KKE 
led  a participatory  process  that 
included  a steenng  committee, 
education  planning  commit- 
tee, and  two  community- 
based  planning  committees. 
Through  this  process  the  com- 
mittees saw  the  impact  of  their 
decisions  on  the  needs  and 
desires  of  other  stakeholders. 
This  sharing  of  viewpoints 
helped  to  establish  a common 
ground  to  amve  at  design 
decisions. 


CAmoluoM 

The  prototype  provides 
three  "houses'*  of  two  “fami- 
lies" each.  Each  house  consists 
of  flexible  classrooms  grouped 
around  computer  lab  and 
resource  areas.  Networked 
computer  stations  and  video 
monitors  connect  each  class- 
room to  a central  media  hub. 
Science/technology  classrooms 
are  incorporated  into  each 
house.  Circulation  is  designed 
to  disperse  student  traffic,  as 
opposed  to  converging  in  a 
central  corridor  or  “main 
street"  concept. 

The  houses  are  separated  by 

saa 


applied  education  spaces:  arts, 
family  and  consumer  science, 
music,  and  industrial  technol- 
ogy (shop,  lab,  and  lecture 
spaces).  A cafetorium  (cafete- 
ria/auditorium) IS  incorporat- 
ed to  maximize  the  use  of 
flexible  space.  The  siage/per- 
formance  area  serves  as  the 
general  music  room  during 
school  hours.  Sensitive  to 
community  use,  a progressive 
system  of  secuniy  and  circula- 
tion zones  can  be  opened  after 
hours  for  public  athletic 
events,  educational  uses,  or 
performances.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Wjkely  Associates  I 

Mt  Pleasant  Inc  | 

1 

1315  Main  Street 
Mt  Pleasant  Ml  48858 

John  P.  Jensen,  AIA 
(517)  773*9945 

Design  team 

John  P.  Jensen,  AIA 
Phnopal-in'Charge 

Donald  A.  Haeger,  AIA 

Proiect  Manager/ field  Representative  \ 

John  E.  Haas,  AIA 
Designer 

Earl  Hartman,  PE 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Dion  Dixon,  PE  i 

Electncal  Engineer 

CJUnt 

Hartland  Consolidated  Schools 
(810)  633*7481 

Grade  span 
7-8 

Current  building  capaot\' 

750 

Current  building  area 
123,160  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
SI  2.73  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S103 

Space  per  student 
1 64  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
$16,975 

Completion  date 
September  1998 


Hartland  Middle  School 
Mt  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Wakely  Associates  Mt  Pleasant  Inc 


The  new  Hartland  Mid- 
dle School  IS  the  first  of 
four  master-planned 
schools  to  be  placed  in  the 
Hartland  Educational  Com- 
plex Park — a vast  natural  set- 
ting for  learning  interwoven 
with  large  wetland  areas.  The 
educational  park  is  being 
developed  to  provide  ecology' 
study,  nature  observ'aiion, 
walking  trails,  and  vnsual  relief 
m a quiet  learning  zone. 

Hartland  is  a fast-growing 
suburban  commutiiiy  strategi- 
cally situated  for  commuting  in 
all  four  directions.  The  com- 
munity. a major  stagecoach 
stop  in  the  last  century,  is 
steeped  in  hisior)'.  Many  sur- 
rounding structures  reflect  this 
heritage.  Designed  by  the  com- 
munity with  histone  idioms 
from  these  surrounding  histor- 
ical structures,  the  new  school 
fits  in  well  with  us  nostalgic 
bnck,  limestone  ornament, 
and  cur\'ed  top  windows. 

A large  entrance  canopy 
.welcomes  students,  staff,  and 
visitors  to  a w'arm  commons/ 
cafeteria  area.  Structural  steel 
trusses  up-lit  by  efficient  metal 
halide  fixtures  provide  the 
visual  theme  of  exposed  struc- 
ture. which  Is  incorporated 
throughout  the  building. 

Classrooms  are  clustered  in 
four  room  pods,  each  with  a 
minicomputer  lab  and  staff 
planning  space;  natural  light 
abounds  through  large  exteri- 
or windows  and  overhead 
clerestory  lights.  Two  clusters 


Band  room 

of  science  labs  arc  adjacent 
and  connect  to  landscaped 
counyards. 

A quiet  round  Kiva  provides 
a place  for  one-on-one  tutor- 
ing, smail-group  learning,  and 
casual  student  grouping.  A 
continuous  bench  and  glass 
wall  view  the  landscaped 
counyards.  The  restful,  con- 
templative nature  of  this 
design  was  suggested  by  the 
special  needs  staff. 

The  naturally  lighted  media 


center  is  centrally  located  and 
easily  accessible.  Its  layout 
provides  efficient  staff  supervi- 
sion visually  and  accessibly. 
Computer  stations  are  avail- 
able for  reference  search, 
research,  and  independent 
study.  Adjacent  are  two  com- 
puter application  labs. 

There  is  dual  use  of  the  aux- 
iliary gymnasium  for  physical 
education  as  well  as  fine  ans 
performance  and  student 
assembly.  Portable  seating 
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and  a fully  equipped  stage 
can  quickly  turn  this  gym  into 
a performance  area.  The  adja- 
cent competition  gym  seats 
800  and  enables  a number  of 
activities  and  competitions  to 
be  held  simultaneously. 

Tile  floors,  brick  and  block 
walls,  and  carpeted  classrooms 
provide  durable  finishes  for 
active,  exploring  middle 
schoolers.  Steel-faced 
demountable  partitions  readily 
accommodate  future  changes 
in  the  classroom  pods. 

The  HVAC  system  utilizes  a 
four-pipe  hoiwatcr  distribu- 
tion vvnth  fan  coils.  The  build- 
ing IS  fully  cooled.  A voice/ 
video/data  technology  distrib- 
ution system  is  networked 
throughout  the  building 
and  into  all  other  district 
buildings.  ■ 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Niiw  Construction 

Ait>ert  & Associates  Architects,  PA 

514  Mam  Street.  P.O.  Box  1567 
Hattiesburg,  M5  39403 
Larry  A.  Albert.  AIA 
(601)  544-1970 

Design  team 

Albert  & Pfssooaies  Architects,  PA 
Finlo  Construction  Co.,  Inc 
General  Contraaor 

VValkins-O'Gwynn  Consulting 
Blecincal  Engineers,  PA 

Eldndge  & Associates,  PA 
Mechanical  Engineers 

Post  & Witty  Struaural  Engineers 
Clearpoint  Consulting  Engineers,  PA 
Gw/  Engineers 

Fisher  & Associates 
Food  Sen/ice  Consultants 

aient 

Hattiesburg  Public  School  Disinct 
(601)  584-6283 

Grade  span 
7-8 

Current  building  capacity 
850 

Current  building  area 
96,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S8.56  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S89 

Space  per  student 
1 1 3 square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
$1,008 

Completion  date 
August  1999 


Hattiesburg  Middle  School 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Albert  & Associates  ArchHects,  PA 


The  Hattiesburg  Public 
School  Disinct 
embarked  upon  an 
ambitious  effort  to  be  released 
from  federal  court  supervision, 
10  conduct  a scientific  survey 
of  Its  patroas,  and  to  develop  a 
reorganization  plan  based 
upon  the  findings.  Calling  for 
K‘6  neighborhood  elementary 
schools  and  a new  middle 
school,  the  plan  was  approved 
by  the  school  board  in  March 
1998  for  implemeniaiion  in 
August  1999. 

In  addition  to  meeting  a 16- 
monih  lime  line  from  design 
to  construction  completion, 
the  school  team  wished  to 
develop  a middle  school  facili- 
ty that  would  limit  outside 
access,  enhance  student  super- 
vision and  school  safety,  pro- 
mote collaboration  among 
faculty,  and  minimize  student 
movement. 

To  address  these  issues,  the 
design  team  developed  the  basic 
plan  with  a triangular  arrange- 
ment of  three  buildings  sur- 
rounding a courtyard  that 
provides  a secure,  friendly,  easi- 
ly monitored  school  environ- 


ment. To  limit  access,  students, 
stafT,  and  visitors  must  enter  the 
complex  through  a main  gate. 
Three  major  intersections  hold 
programmed  assembly  areas — 


the  cafeiorium,  the  library,  and 
the  gymnasium.  The  library  and 
the  main  office  arc  on  cither 
side  of  the  brcczcway  at  the 
ntrance.  The  three  buildings 
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open  onto  the  central  counyard 
with  an  amphitheaLcr  for  stu- 
dent circulation  and  assemblies. 

The  solution  for  minimiz- 
ing students  movement  and 
facilitating  teamwork  among 
teachers  was  found,  in  part,  in 
the  configuration  of  the  build- 
ing. The  back  wing  of  the  tn- 
angle  contains  two  large  an 
studios  and  classrooms  set  in 
pods  of  four,  'fhis  arrange- 
ment makes  transition 


between  classes  easy  for  stu- 
dents and  allows  teachers  the 
opportunity  to  work  together. 
Teacher  workrooms  are  strate- 
gically placed  at  each  end  of 
the  classroom  wing.  Because 
the  workrooms  look  upon  the 
counyard,  teachers  may 
accomplish  classroom  prepa- 
rations while  maintaining 
visual  contact  with  the  stu- 
dents' interactions  and  circu- 
lation. Directing  the  entrance 


to  these  workrooms  between 
the  potentially  problematic 
student  restrooms  provides 
additional  supervision.  The 
assistant  principal’s  office  and 
detention  room  in  this  wing 
provide  space  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  discipline  from 
within  as  needed. 

Building  the  new  school 
within  the  16-monih  period 
was  crucial.  District  officials 
and  the  design  team  worked 


diligently  to  develop  the  basic 
plan.  While  it  may  take  years 
to  complete  construction  on 
many  schools,  on  this  project, 
plans  were  developed,  specifi- 
cations wnuen,  land  pur- 
chased and  cleared,  bids 
awarded,  and  construction 
begun  between  April  and 
August  1998.  The  new  mid- 
dle school  for  Hattiesburg 
will  be  completed  by  August 
1,  1999.  ■ 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Ren  OVATIONS /Additions 

Kacycr,  Garment  & Davidson 
ArctiKects 

285  Mam  Street 
Mount  Kisco.  NY  105^9 

Russell  A.  Davidson,  AlA 
(9)4)666-5900 

Dtsfgn  team 

Richard  E.  Kaeyer,  FAiA 
PartneHn-Charge/Design 

Russell  A.  Davidson.  AiA 
Partner-tP-Chorge/Construction 

Michael  Messmger 
Project  Architect 

Paul  Checco 
Designer 

Sumi  Fasolo 
Designer 

Susan  Costnni 
Interiors 

Cllwt 

Kaionah-Lewisboro  Union  Free 
School  Distna 
(9)4)763-5000 

Grade  span 
6-0 

Current  building  capaaty 
9)5 

Current  building  area 
136,275  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
)00,51 8 square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S135 

Space  per  student 
149  fquare  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S8.798 

Completion  date 
September  1998 
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John  Jay  Middle  School 
Cross  River,  New  York 

Kaeyer,  Garment  & Davidson  Architects 


Jolin  Jay  Middle  School  is 
pan  of  the  Kaionah-Lcwis- 
boro  Union  Free  School 
Disinct  in  suburban 
Westchester  County.  New 
York. 

The  onginal  building  is  a 
poured-in-place  concrete 
simcture  built  in  1965.  An 
addition  with  classrooms  and 
a library  was  added  in  1978. 
Kaeyer.  Garment  6a:  Davidson 
Architects  designed  a second 
addition  for  the  building, 
completed  in  September  1998. 
This  new  addition  is  framed  in 
steel  and  clad  with  white  con- 
crete masonry  units  to  match 
the  original  white  glazed 
brick. 

The  designers  overcame  the 
severe  limitations  of  a steeply 
sloping  sue  and  an  existing 
building  with  six  different 
floor  levels.  An  elevator  and 
three  wheelchair  lifts  were 
added  to  make  the  building 
fully  compliant  with  the  Amer- 
icans with  Disabilities  Act. 

The  new  theater  is  stepped 
down  one  full  story  to  take 
advantage  of  the  steeply  slop- 
ing site.  The  new  library  is 
now  centrally  located  and 
more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  old  library  space.  The 
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library,  the  entire  existing 
building,  and  the  new  build- 


ing  are  fully  wired  for  com- 
puter and  Internet  access.  A 
stepped-floor  computer 
instruction  room  wuh  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  is  con- 
tained within  the  new  library; 
ii  is  intended  to  double  as  an 
evening  adult  education  and 
meeting  space.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Nlw  Construction 


Kingsview  Middle  School 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland 

SHW  Group,  Inc. 


SHW  Croup,  Inc. 

406)  Powder  Mill  Road,  Suite  580 
Calverton,  MD  20705 

Cary  Blanton 
(301)  595^7833 

Dei  ^rr  ttam 

R.C  Garaa 
PortneMn-Charge 

Gary  Lamb 
Project  Designer 

Paul  Layer 
rfcjcct  Manager 

Joe  Craddock 
Stnjovrol  Engineer 

Milt  Countryman 
WBDGCO,  MEP  Engineer 

ahnt 

Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
(301)  279*3133 

Grade  span 
6*8 

Current  building  capacity 

1,000 

Current  building  area 
1 49,728  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
J 14.38  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S96 

Space  per  student 
1 59  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$12,659 

Completion  date 
September  199/ 


In  us  master  plan  for  1994" 
99.  Montgomery  County 
included  protnsions  for  a 
new  middle  school,  communi- 
ty center,  and  outdoor  pool  for 
the  Germantown  area.  A 30- 
acrc  site  was  recommended  for 
the  middle  school.  Because  the 
school  needed  only  20  acres,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  remain- 
ing 10  acres  incorporate  Mont- 
gomery County  Government’s 
plan  for  a recreational  facility, 
creating  a massive  joint  project 
with  Montgomery  County 
Public  Schools. 

The  combination  of  these 
two  facilities  is  proving  to  be 
an  extremely  cost-effective 
design.  Substantial  savings 
have  resulted  from  the  need  to 
develop  only  one  sue  rather 
than  two  separate  locations. 
The  educational  and  recre- 
ational facilities  share  main 
mechanical,  clectncal,  fire, 
communication,  and  sccunty 
systems.  Mechanical  systems 
arc  designed  so  that  space 
used  during  the  summers  and 
after  hours  can  be  heated  and 
cooled  without  having  to  heat 
and  cool  the  entire  facility, 
generating  yet  another  opera- 
tional cost  reduction. 

While  the  community  cen- 
ter is  structurally  integrated 
with  Kings\new  Middle 
School,  each  maintains  us  own 
dedicated  entryway.  Kings- 
view’s  design  concept  remote- 
ly locates  the  academic  areas 
m the  west  wing  away  from 
the  community  center.  Public 
spaces,  such  as  the  gymnasi- 
! urn.  cafeteria,  band  hall,  and 
i choir  rooms,  arc  located  in  the 
east  wing  adjacent  to  the  com- 
munity center  to  allow  easy 
access  for  shared  activities 
between  the  two  facilities. 

The  community  center 


Poo*. 

includes  a gymnasium,  social 
hall,  arts  room,  game  and 
exercise  rooms,  conference 
spaces,  and  administrative  and 
commons  areas.  Outdoor 


areas  consist  of  a bathhouse, 
50-meter  lap  pool,  leisure 
pool,  wading  pool  for  tod- 
dlers, and  a common  lounging 
area.  P 
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Lexington  ‘ liddle  School 
Lexington,  Nebraska 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Additions 

CiacctQ  Dennell  Group 

1014  Douglas  on  the  Mall 
Omaha,  NC  68102-1813 

James  Dennell 
(402)  346*8754 

Dtiiqn  team 

David  Ciacoo 
Pfesident 

James  Dennell,  AIA 
Vice  President 

:<evin  Schluckehier 
Paul  Kelly,  AIA 
Wayne  Rorer.  AIA 
Steve  Mameili 

aitnt 

Lexington  Middle  School 
(308)  324-4681 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
1 02.030  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovalion 
7<r,730  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
S6.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
363 

Space  per  student 
1 07  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  0.800 

Completion  date 
May  1998 


Ciaccio  Dennell  Croup 

Thu  B'3-year-old  structure 
was  prescr^’cd  at  a cost 
of  75  percent  of  new 
construction.  Renovation  of 
(he  junior  high  (grades  7 and 
8)  created  a middle  school  for 
grades  6 through  8.  The  exist- 
ing three-story  structure  and 
additions  provided  space 
where  It  was  needed,  creating 
a comprehensive  relationship 
of  spaces  that  promotes  a true 
school-wiihin-a-school  opera- 
tion. 

Cach  grade  level  has  its  own 
floor  with  a self-contained , 
two-team  pod.  Classrooms 
cluster  around  a muUipur- 
pose/compuier  room,  confer- 
ence/iesting  space,  and  teacher 
planning  area.  A separate 
entrance  and  locker  commons 
arc  provided  for  each  team. 

Outside  the  pods,  the  origi- 
nal undersized  classrooms 
were  combined  and  remod- 
eled for  all  special  curriculum 
spaces.  The  removal  of  class- 
room w'alls  and  ihc  integrauon 
of  corridors  on  ihc  upper 
floors  accommodated  the 
mdusinal  technology  and  life 
skills  labs. 

The  auditorium  stage  (a 
convertible  g>'m  in  ihe  1920s) 
yielded  depth  and  volume  to 
create  spaces  for  music  on  the 


first  floor  and  a media  center 
located  between  the  second 
and  third  floors.  Enclosing 
space  between  existing  build- 


ings provided  the  remaining 
space  for  the  media  center  and 
created  space  for  a cafeteria 
and  entry  commons.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Lincoln  Middle  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc. 
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j^anning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

3750  P^lorl^/  Way,  S.  Dnve,  Suite  1 10 
Indianapolis,  IN  46240 
Web  site:  www.fhat.con 

William  E.  Payne,  AiA 
(317)  848-0966 

Design  team 

Daniel  R.  Mader,  AiA 
Ownenn-Charge 

William  E.  Payne,  AIA 
Profea  Manager 

Michael  K.  Schipp,  AIA 
Projea  Afchnea 

Mark  D,  Murphy 
Project  Captain 

David  D.  Frash,  PE 
Structural  Engineer 

Alvaro  Villalta,  PE 
Electrical  Engineer 

Kenneth  D.  Cook.  ElT 
Mechanical  Designer 

Jeffery  0.  Wnght.  PE 
Civil  Engineer 

Nancy  J.  Christoph.  ASIA 
Landscape  Architect 

Dennis  L Hacker,  AIA,  CCS 
Specilicaticns 

Client 

Metropolitan  School  Distnct  of 
Pike  Township 
(317)  293-0393 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
187,922  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
318.75  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
3100 

Space  per  student 
209  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
320,834 

Completion  date 
January  1997 


When  entering  this 
new  middle  school 
for  900  students  m 
grades  6-8,  you  first  come 
upon  the  administration  area. 

It  houses  the  reception  area, 
conference  room,  workroom, 
storage  area,  small  bookstore, 
guidance  area,  and  vanous 
offices.  You  then  come  to  the 
6,500-square-foot  mam  com- 
mons area,  which  is  linked  to 
the  media  center  by  a hallway 
As  you  travel  down  this  hall- 
way, you  pass  the  special  edu- 
cation classroom,  as  well  as 
the  three  art  classrooms, 
which  share  a kiln,  office  area, 
storage  area,  and  display  area. 

The  7,800-square-foot 
media  center  includes  a sky- 
light to  allow  natural  light  to 
enter  the  .space,  a computer 
lab,  office,  media  retrieval 
area,  two  conference  rooms, 
and  storage  areas.  Radiating 
from  the  media  center  are 
three  academic  wings  that  arc 
based  on  interdisciplinary 
team  teaching  and  include  two 
teams  per  grade  level.  A sci- 
ence lab  is  included  in  each 
team.  Each  grade  level  wing 
also  includes  two  computer 
labs,  a conference  room,  a 
group  instruction  room.  10 
regular  classrooms,  storage 
rooms,  and  restrooms. 

Going  the  other  direction 
from  the  common  areas,  you 
enter  the  public  use  space  of 
the  building.  This  includes  a 
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Iccture/commons  area  and 
auditena  (seating  300  for  cafe- 
teria-style  eating  and  600  for 
performances):  a full-servicc 
kitchen;  wrestling  room;  a 
main  gymnasium  of  approxi- 
mately L 0,000  square  feet;  a 
physical  education  gymnasi- 
um; locker/shower  rooms;  two 
home  economics  classrooms/ 
labs;  two  industrial  technology 
classrooms/labs;  and  a music 
suite  with  band  room,  choral 
room,  and  orchestra  room. 

The  mam  structure  is  struc- 
tural steel  frame  on  concrete 
piers  and  grade  beams.  The 
physical  education  and  adja- 
cent spaces  are  load-bearing 
masonry  walls.  The  predomi- 
nant roof  structure  is  lov/  slop(‘ 
steel  bar  joists.  Some  high- 
pitched  roof  areas  have  been 
introduced  to  break  up  ihe 
roof  lines.  The  excenor  walls 
are  structural  steel  studs  with  a 
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masonry  wainscot  and  EIFS 
above.  Operable  (projected) 
and  fixed  aluminum  windows 
I wnth  a custom  Kynar  finish  are 
used.  The  mtenor  walls  are 
gypsum  wallboard  with  metal 
studs  with  ARC  in  the  corn- 
dors,  vinyl  fabnc  v/all  covenng 
m classrooms  and  offices,  and 
painted  concrete  masonry 
units  m activity  spaces. 

Carpel  is  the  predominant 
door  finish,  while  terrazzo  tile 
is  used  m the  commons  and 
entryways.  The  main  gym 
floor  IS  a resilient  wood  t>'pc; 

! the  auxiliary  gym  is  a poured 
j urethane  floor  at  the  owner's 
request. 

, The  mechanical  system  is  a 
I four-pipe  disinbution  system, 

1 VAV  delivery  (one  box  per 
I two  classrooms)  with  incrc- 
( mental  boilers  and  an  air- 
I cooled  condensing  unit.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Manhattan  Beach  Middle  School 
Manhattan  Beach,  California 

HMC  Architects 


HMC  Architects 

3270  Inland  Empire  Blvd. 

Ontano,  CA  91764 

Web  site:  vvww.hmcgroup.com 

Kevin  Wiikeson,  AIA 
(800)  350-9979 

Design  team 

Jim  Gilliam.  AIA 
Prindpal'in’Charge 

Kevin  Wiikeson,  AIA 
Proiea  Dtreaor 

Jim  Wurst.  AIA 
Projea  Architect 

Ed  Salisbury 
Projea  Archnea 

Client 

Manhattan  Beach  Unified  School 
Oistnct 

(310)  725-9050 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
1.200 

Current  building  area 
1 10,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
J16  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
J145 

Space  per  student 
92  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$13,000 

Completion  date 
September  1998 


Playing  fields  are  located 
for  maximum  commu- 
nity access  adjacent  to 
existing  youth  sports  facilities 
and  the  community  park. 

They  are  separately  gated  for 
community  use  when  the  rest 
of  the  campus  is  closed. 
Additionally,  both  the  cam- 
pus media  center  and  the 
multipurpose  room  are 
designed  with  community 
events  m mind;  the  multi- 
purpose room  can  be  opened 
to  the  adjacent  gymnasium 
for  larger  functions. 

The  middle  school  program 
IS  based  on  teams  of  teachers 
with  a focus  on  a project- 
based,  interdisciplinary  cur- 
nculum.  Teams  typically  will 
be  of  three  teachers  and  have 
specialists  in  English,  science, 
and  social  science.  The  flexible 
design  will  support  a variety  of 
instructional  approaches, 
including  grade-level  teaming 
and  schools-within-a-schooi. 
as  well  as  more  traditional 
concepts. 

To  support  the  middle 
school  concepts  of  teaching  in 
teams  and  interdisciplinary 
and  developmental  learning, 
activity  areas  allow  for 
increased  collaborations.  At 
the  same  time,  activity  areas 


Exteriok 

and  their  spatial  relationships 
support  the  district’s  direction 
toward  site-level  decision 


making,  which  permits  a vari- 
ety of  program  strategies  to  be 
used  simultaneously.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Aoditions 


Maxwell  Middle  School 
Maxwell,  Indiana 

SCHENKELSHULTZ 


SCHENKELSHULTZ 

9100  Keystone  Crossing,  Snite  700 

Indianapolis,  IN  46240 

Web  site:  viftvw.schenkelshultz.corn 

Pamela  Heeke 
(317)  574-6975 

Design  team 

Thomas  G.  Neff.  AIA 
Prindpal-inCharge 

Geoffrey  A.  Lisle.  AIA 
Projea  Archnea 

Anna  Mane  Burrell,  AIA 
Architea 

Client 

Greenfield-Central  CSC 
(317)462-4434 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capaaty 
400 

Current  building  area 
76,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$5.6  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$74 

Space  per  student 
1 90  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,000 

Completion  date 
August  1 997 
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The  design  challenge  to 
transform  Maxwell  Mid- 
dle School  involved  sev- 
eral issues  that  required  a 
cooperative  team  effort  from 
both  the  school  system  and 
the  architectural  team.  The 
following  issues/goals  were 
pnmary  to  the  solution: 

1 .  Expanding  building 
capacity  from  150  to  400 
students. 

2.  Maintaining  existing 
school  operations  during 
construction. 

3.  Reorganizing  the  site 
within  the  existing  physical 
constraints. 

4.  Reusing  existing  facilities 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  project  team  s initial 
step  was  to  analyze  the  exist- 
ing building  and  site.  By 
reviewing  how  the  existing 
building  and  site  were  being 
utilized,  the  project  team  was 
able  to  develop  an  overall 
solution.  The  key  to  this  solu- 
tion was  to  reuse  the  existing 
gymnasium  and  cafeteria  and 
locate  the  new  construction  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing 
site.  Constraints  required  a 
two-story  solution,  thus  mini- 
mizing the  building  addition 
footpnnt. 

By  phasing  the  project  in 
this  manner.  90  percent  of  the 
new  construction  could  be 
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completed  the  first  year  with 
no  school  disruption.  This  left 
the  remodeling  of  the  gymna- 
sium and  cafeteria  (future 
band/music  room)  and  exteii- 
or  site  work  to  be  completed 
ihc  second  summer,  prior  to 
the  Stan  of  school.  The  overall 
success  of  the  project  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  commu- 
nity’s involvement  and  accep- 
tance of  the  final  result.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

\ i 4 York  Street 
Michigan  City,  IN  46361 
Web  site:  www.fhai.com 

Douglas  M.  Wickstrom,  AlA 
(219)872-0635 

Design  team 

Lee  J.  Brockway,  AlA 
PrinapaNn<harge 

Ronald  H.  Fanning.  AlA,  PE,  REFP 
Backup  Pnnapal-in-Charge 

Douglas  M.  Wickstrom,  AlA 
Project  Manager/Designer 

Richard  G.  Boyd.  AlA 
Project  Architect 

lames  K.  Perkins,  ASLA 
Director  Site  Planning 

Stuart  Franzen,  ASLA 
Landscape  Architect 

Charles  A.  McCoy 
Mechanical  Systems  Designer 

Jennifer  L McDonnell 
Intenor  Designer 

Edward  J.  Sawa 
Construction  Administrator 

Client 

Grade  span 
5-6 

Current  building  capaaty 
650 

Current  building  area 
80,167  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
26.97  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
287 

Space  per  student 
123  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
210.717 

Completion  date 
August  1994 


Meridian  Middle  School 
Buffalo  Grove,  Illinois 

Fanning/Howey  Associates,  inc 


This  iwo-siory  middle 
school  houses  050  stu- 
dents in  grades  5 and  6. 
The  development  includes 
separate  bus  access  and  \nsitor 
parking,  which  aides  sue  cir- 
culation. This  building  is  con- 
structed with  a sloped, 
shingled  roof  to  recall  a resi- 
dential appearance. 


Classroom 

The  two-siory  media  center 
is  centrally  located.  It  provides 
an  open  and  inviting  atmos- 
phere for  all  students  and 
allows  good  access  from  other 
learning  spaces.  The  commons 
area  is  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  media  center. to 
offer  a place  for  students  to 
gather,  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
space  for  small-group  instruc- 
tion. The  academic  classrooms 
are  placed  at  the  penmeter  of 
the  building  with  13  class- 
rooms on  each  floor. 

The  public-use  portion  of 


Medu  ccntix 

the  building  contains  a 6,027- 
square-foot  gymnasium,  cafe- 
teria, music  facilities,  and 
commons  areas.  The  cafeiena 
has  a folding  wall  that  opens 
into  the  gymnasium  and  can 
be  used  as  a stage,  with  the 


gymnasium  providing  a seat- 
ing area  for  large-group  activi- 
ties. The  building  is 
segregated  into  public  spaces 
and  academic  spaces  to  allow 
for  evening  use  without  open- 
ing the  entire  building. 

Folding  walls  between  the 
classrooms  offer  flexibility 
and  allow  for  the  provision  of 
variable-sized  group  instruc- 
tion Each  classroom  is  pro- 
vided with  extensive  cabinet 
storage  for  leaching/learmng 
materials.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Vetter  Johnson  Architects,  Inc 

5101  Highway  55.  Suite  2000 
Minneapolis.  MN  55422 

Mark  Vetter 
(612)  545*6500 

Design  team 

Mark  A,  Vetter,  AlA 
Planning/Design  Principal 

Steven  C Johnson.  AlA 
Proiect  Manager 

LS.  Engineers,  Inc. 

Slruaural  Design/Engmeenng 

Gausman  & Moore 
Mechanical  8 Eleanca! 
Design/Engineering 

ahnt 

Montevideo  Public  School 

District  129 

(320)  269-8831 

Ed  Nystrom 

Superintendent 

Gary  Radke 

Pnnapal 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacitv 
700 

Current  building  area 
1 29.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S 1 0.2  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
579 

Space  per  student 
1 84  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
514,571 

Completion  dale 
January  1997 
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I Montevideo  Middle  School 
1 Montevideo,  Minnesota 


I 
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Vetter  Johnson  Architects,  Inc 


The  dismet's  program 
dictated  key  design 
parameters  for  the 
design  team,  including  a back 
extenor,  operable  windows  in 
enclosed  classrooms,  sloped 
roofs  to  blend  with  surround- 
ing housing,  and  individual 
thermal  controls.  The  resulting 
“praine  school""influenced 
design  is  a series  of  "houses" 
organized  along  a spine  that 
contains  five  dramatic,  verti- 
cal, sky-lighied  crossings/com- 
mons for  student  use.  The 
efficient  double-loaded  corn- 
dor  houses  create  many  exten- 
or v/alls  with  windows  to 
counyards.  Each  is  capped 
with  sloped,  shingled  roofs 
with  wide  overhangs. 

The  north-sloping  sue  pro- 
vnded  major  challenges.  The 
designers  responded  with  a 
iwo-Ievel  scheme  that  includes 
eanh-shelicred  locker  rooms, 
storage,  and  mechanical 
spaces.  These  are  buffered  by 
a iwo-siory  gym  that  “turns  us 
back  to  the  wind"  on  the  low- 
er level  with  access  to  adjacent 
recreation  fields.  Retaining 
walls  provide  vehicle  turn- 
arounds and  access  at  the 
upper  level. 

A multipurpose  commons 
with  an  overlook  and  gym 
access  provides  a central  orga- 
nizing space  for  study,  dining, 
and  recreation.  The 
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media/technology  center  is  a 
strategically  located  siate-of- 
ihe-an  hub  for  community- 
wide use.  Flanking  the  media 
center  are  separate  grade-level 
entrances,  adjacent  to  which 
arc  distnci  offices  on  one  side 
and  middle  school  offices  on 
the  other — a unique  program 
element  with  desirable  securi- 
ty advantages.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Mew  Construction 


I North  Shore  Middle  School 
I Hartland,  Wisconsin 

j ' 

I Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc 


Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc 

1 807  Erie  Ave. 

Sheboygan.  Wl  53081 
Web  sue;  www.bravarch.conn 

Geoffrey  J,  Bray 
(920)  459-4200 

Design  team 

Lawrence  C.  Bray 
Pnnopol-in-Charge 

Geoffrey  J.  Brav,  AIA 
Design  Archnea 

Craig  Welter 
^ro/ea  Manager 

Sue  Govier 

Interior  Designer/Space  Planner 
Putti  Balliet 

Intenor  Designer/Space  Planner 

Client 

Hartland-Lakeside  Joint  No.  3 School 
Distnct 

(414)  569-6700 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  Dundmg  area 
' 36,657  square  feet 

Total  proied  costs 
SIO  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S73 

Space  per  student 
228  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
516.726 

Completion  date 
lune  1997 


At  the  center  or  palm  of 
the  gloveshaped  facility 
is  a community  center 
wnth  space  for  a g)TTinasium, 
locker  rooms,  stage,  com- 
mons/cafeteria. kitchen,  and 
large -group  instruction.  This 
leads  to  the  academic  pods 
j like  spokes  of  a wheel.  Adja- 
I cent  to  this  central  region  is 
I the  instructional  media  center, 
i special  education,  and  admin- 
istrame  areas,  which  are  all 
I accessible  from  the  mam  street 
that  connects  the  four  pods  to 
! the  core  facility. 

I To  break  down  the  overall 
] mass  of  the  600-siudent  middle 
' school,  pods  witli  sloped  roofs 
were  designed  to  create  individ- 
! ual  residential-style  houses.  The 
! four  pods  consist  of  three  hous- 
es for  academic  areas  and 
another  for  exploratory’  pro- 
grams such  as  family  and  con- 
sumer education,  music,  an, 

I technology  education,  and  for- 
I eign  language.  Each  pod  con- 
i tains  two  areas  for  separate 
i teams  of  100  students  each, 
j including  resource  areas,  a sci- 
i ence  room,  a conference  room, 
storage,  rest  rooms,  and  student 
lockers 

The  commons/cafelena  is 
centrally  located  between  the 
large -group  instruction  area 
and  stage,  which  is  accessible 
from  the  gyminasium  These 
areas  were  located  together  to 
provide  space  for  a vanety  of 
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activiues.  such  as  student 
gatherings  (large -group 
instruction),  performances 
(commons  and  stage  or  large- 


group  instruction),  and  all- 
school events  (gymnasium  and 
stage).  All  are  easily  accessible 
for  community  use.  B 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Nfw  Construction 


Piqua  Junior  High  School 
I Piqua,  Ohio 

! Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc 


Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc 

82  Williams  Ave. 

Hamilton.  OH  45015 
Web  Site:  www.shpinc.com 

Todd  Thackeiy.  AlA 
(513)  863*5441 

Design  team 

Todd  Thacker/,  AlA 
Panapaf'in'Charge 

Melissa  Waiters.  AlA 
Projea  Manager 

Connie  McCarthy 
Designer 

Matt  Murtlia 
Designer 

Barbara  Miller 
Intehoi  Designer 

Client 

Piqua  City  School  Distna 
(937)  773*4321 

Grade  span 
7-8 

Current  building  capaaty 
800 

Current  building  area 
107.650  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
S 1 0. 1 5 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S94 

Space  per  student 
135  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2.680 

Completion  date 
September  1999 


Site  plan 
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When  the  Piqua  City 
School  Distnct 
decided  to  build 
their  new  junior  high  school 
next  to  their  existing  high 
school,  they  wanted  the  extc- 
nor  of  the  building  to  blend 
with  the  appearance  of  the 
high  school  to  create  a cam- 
pus-Iike  setting.  They  also 
wanted  plenty  of  natural  light 
throughout  the  interior  ol  the 
new  school. 

3-D  modeling  assisted  the 
design  team  in  determining 
how  light  comes  into  individ- 
ual spaces  and  helped  to 
finalize  the  buildings  design 
The  school  distnct  now  uses 
the  3-D  models  to  promote 
the  building's  features  to  the 
community. 

Eight-foot  square  win- 
dows in  every  classroom 
provide  abundant  natural 
light  for  learning.  Tlexiblc 
learning  areas  between  class- 
rooms offer  space  for  confer* 
ences,  small-group  learning, 
and  tutoring.  Floor-lo-ceil- 
ing  windows  m.ake  ihe  area 
part  of  the  classroom  and 
also  bring  daylight  into 
those  spaces. 

'•  To  bnng  natural  light  into 
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the  school's  intenor,  an  80- 
foot  expanse  of  windows  runs 
from  the  mam  entry  through 
the  lobby  and  into  the  media 
center,  the  focal  point  of  the 
enure  building.  A 22-foot-iall 
by  28-foot-wide  window  m 
the  cafetonum  provides  natur- 
al light  and  an  outside  view  to 
Students  dunng  lunch.  At 
night,  dramatic  lighting  from 
the  windows  lnv^tcs  the  public 
for  numerous  nighuimc 
aciivnies.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  CojvjsTRucTioN 

ARCON  Associates,  Inc. 

420  Eisenhower  Lane  N. 
Lombard  IL  60148 

Karen  A,  Plummer 
(630)  495-1900 

Design  team 

Dennis  E.  Kaimowia 
PartneHn-Charge 

William  M.  Strejc 
pfofea  Archnea 

Client 

Lemonl-Bromberek  Combined 
School  Distnct  1 1 3A 
(630)  257-2286 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capaaty 
900 

Current  building  area 
1 52,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$16.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$109 

Space  per  student 
1 69  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$18,333 

Completion  date 
August  1997 
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old  Quarry  Middle  School 
Lemont,  Illinois 

ARCON  Associates,  inc. 


This  new  middle  school  | 
is  designed  with  ihc 
underlying  philosophy 
that  It  functions  as  a commu- 
nity resource  for  recreation 
and  educational  purposes.  It  is 
designed  to  meet  current 
needs  and  future  requirements 
for  900  students.  Core  facili- 
ties include  gymnasiums, 
classrooms,  a learning  center, 
and  the  technology  system 
(With  wiring  for  voice,  video, 
data,  and  electrical  power). 

The  educational  program 
includes  grade  pods,  technolo- 
gy labs,  and  a life  skills  lab  to 
prepare  the  students  for  home 
ownership  and  to  teach  the 
use  of  small  tools. 

Other  features; 

■ The  building  structure  was 
designed  to  accommodate  a 
future  second-floor  addition. 

■ The  site  was  developed  in 
cooperation  wnih  the  park  dis- 
trict regarding  joint  use  of 
space.  The  doorways  and  halls 
are  designed  to  encourage 
public  use  after  school  hours, 
while  maintaining  secunty  for 
other  areas  of  the  building. 

■ The  school  incorporates  the 
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school  district’s  administrative 
offices. 

■ The  site's  low-grade  wetland 
areas  were  developed  into  a 
high  quality  wetland  that  meets 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  stan- 
dards and  functions  as  an  out- 
door educational  habitat. 

■ The  cogeneration  system 

helps  the  school  dtstnet  meet 
Its  elecincal  needs  and  save 
money  Natural  gas  powers 
ihe  system  to  create  electncity 
for  the  building.  All  systems  in 
the  building  are  fully  automat- 
ed and  controlled  by  an  en^i- 
gy-mana^cmcru  computer 
program.  ■ ^ Musk  OASsaooM 
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I Carrie  Ricker  Middle 
i Litchfield,  Maine 


School 


MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Nfw  Construction 

Hatriman  Associates 

One  Auburn  Business  Park 
Auburn,  ME  0A210 
Web  site;  vMr//.harnmdn  com 

Daniel  W.  Ceol,  AlA 
(207)  784-5100 

Design  team 

Rodney  S.  Boyruon,  A! A 
Pnnapol-in-Charge 

Daniel  W Cecii.  AlA 

Profea  Mancger/Proiea  Afchttea 

Daniel  Robbins 
Job  Copta/n 

Derek  Smvihe 
Droftsmon/ Designer 

Robert  D.  Delsandro 
Interior  Design 

Andre  Deshaies,  ASIA 
Landscape  Architea 

Frank  Crabtree,  PE 
Ov:/  Engineer 

B Keith  Brenner,  PE 
Struaurol  Engineer 

Richard  Marchessauli 
Plumbing  Designer 

Clifton  C''einr!.  PE 
Robert  M Marcotte,  PE 
Kiechaniccl  Engineer 

Philip  R-  Mornssette,  PE 
john  W Tarr.  PE 
Eleancai  Engineer 

Kenneth  E Brann,  CSi 
Specf^cor/ons 

Per  T.  Randby 

Construction  Adrnmistrouon 
Ray  Roy 

Cerk-of-the-Works 

Todd  Cuyette 
Kitchen  Consultant 

Clftnt 

School  Union  No.  44 
(207)375-4273 

Grade  span 
4-8 

Current  building  capacity 
550 


i Harriman  Associates 

A lire  ihai  compicicly 
desi  roved  a school 
gave  this  small,  rural 
1 town  the  chance  lo  create  a 
j building  that  would  both  edu- 
I cate  us  children  and  scr^'c  as  a 
mudi-nccdcd  community 
' center 

With  a red-bnek  exienor. 
cupolas,  and  gables,  the 
school's  design  complements 
the  (owns  200-year  heniagc.  It 
even  has  a historic  iron  bell  m 
a cupola  on  the  roof  over  the 
mam  entrance,  which  has 
i become  a community  land- 
' mark  as  well  as  a reflection  of 
j the  lowTi's  onginal  school  The 
j cupola  on  the  gymnasium  roof 
1 mimics  those  on  many  area 
j bams 

: The  new  school's  gynmnasi- 

j urn.  cafe  Lena  with  stage  and 
; kitchen,  library',  and  computer 
j rooms  are  located  for  easy 
; public  access  to  accommodate 
intensive  community  use  Most 
; classrooms  face  east  or  south. 

: bnnging  m warmth  and  sun- 

. light  The  school's  orientation 
i on  the  sue  allows  for  \ncws  of 
• mountains  and  rolling  hills  to 
i the  east,  especially  from  spaces 
j used  by  the  public 
I Despite  the  emphasis  on 

: tradition,  the  school  is  wared 

j for  the  next  century'  with  a 


I Current  building  area 
' 52,000  square  feet 

! Iota!  project  costs 
! S6.39  million 

I Cost  per  square  foot 
! SI  23 

Space  per  student 
I 148  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
, 518,265 

' Completion  date 
August  1997 
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I high-tech  communications 
j system  that  has  a fiber-optics 
I backbone.  And  with  a 100- 
I kilowatt  emergency  pow'er 
! generator,  the  school  can 
become  a temporary  commu- 
nity shelter,  as  it  did  dunng  a 
major  ice  storm  just  months 
after  ii  opened.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Hayes  Large  Architects  | 

Logan  Blvd.  & Fifth  Ave.  ; 

Altoona.  PA  16603  i 

Web  site:  mw.hayeslarge.com  j 

H.  Diane  Marlett 
(814)  946'0451 

Design  tenm 

Vem  L.  McKissick  III.  AIA 
Panner-tn-Chcrge 

Client  ^ 

Selinsgrove  School  Distna  | 

(717)  374-1 144 

Grade  span 
3-5 

Current  building  capacity 

I, 050 

Current  building  area 
1 07,000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
Si  3.1  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$ 122 

Space  per  student 
1 03  square  feet 

Cost  per  student  | 

$1,247  ; 

Completion  date  i 

August  1997  I 


Selinsgrove  Intermediate  School 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania 

Hayes  Large  Architects 


Designed  with  c.xpaii- 
sion  in  mmd,  the  new 
Selinsgrove  Inicrmcdi- 
aic  School  has  an  initial  capac- 
ity of  1 .050  pupils  but  can 
easily  be  enlarged.  Located 
45  miles  north  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s capital,  Harrisburg,  ihe 
disirici  has  great  concern  over 
the  potential  for  future  growth 
due  to  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  area's  infra- 
siructurc. 

The  architecture  responds 
to  elements  of  local  Amish 
brick  barns  and  the  nearby 
Susquehanna  University 
Multiple-sized  masonry  units 
allowed  for  the  creation  of  a 
child-scale  exterior  patterning. 
Additionally,  with  recent  his- 
tone snowfalls,  the  firm  select- 
ed a shingled  solution  that  can 
be  easily  maintained.  The  real- 
ities of  a narrow  sue  and 
sloped  roof  opposed  the 
request  for  educational  clus- 
ters in  the  traditional  sense. 

All  classrooms  arc  L-shaped. 
vvath  four-station  computer 
lab/small-group  areas  These 
can  be  combined  wuh  ad|a- 
ccni  classrooms  via  a sliding 
partition,  creating  eighi-sia- 
non  mini-labs 

The  third-  and  fourth-grade 
classrooms  were  designed  as 
dusters  wuh  “commons”  sub- 
divisible into  seminar  space. 
Teachers  can  use  folding  parti- 
tions to  create  two  six-room 
areas  within  the  fifth-grade 
area. 

Associated  wuh  each  team 
is  a 1 .500-square  foot  learning 
lab.  It  accommodates  special- 
ized instruction  via  perimeter 
coumers/sinks,  rolling  work- 
stations, underfloor 
power/daia.  and  specialized 
ventilation 

Additional  llcxibility  is  pro- 
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vided  to  classroom  teachers. 
Each  teacher’s  computer  has 
the  capability  to  display  any 
screen  image  to  the  wall- 
mounted  television  via  a built- 
; in  video  convener. 

' Color-coded  outlets  allow 
: quick  identification  of  the 
I clean,  surge- protected  condi- 
j Honed  power  for  computer 
systems  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


South  Middle  School 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 

GreenAssodates  Architects,  inc 


GreenAssodates  Architects,  Inc 

832  Custer  Ave. 

Evanston.  IL  60202 

Web  site:  vwvw.greenassoaates.com 

Ginny  Kontopoulos 
(847)  328-0852 

Design  team 

Carole  Donovan  Pugh.  AIA 
Project  Manager 

James  Boley,  AIA 
Project  Designer 

Frank  Michalski,  AIA 
Projea  Architea 

Myn  Ancheta,  AIA 
Architect 

Debbie  Antes,  AIA 
Architect 

Don  Brooking.  AIA 
Architect 

Client 

Arlington  Heights  School  Distnct  25 
(847)  758-4900 

Grade  span 
6*8 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

vjjfrent  building  area 
146,878  square  feel 

lota!  proiect  costs 
$ 1 5.96  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
$109 

Space  per  student 
1 63  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$17,733 

Completion  date 
June  1997 


This  building  replaces 
South  Junior  High 
School  and  was  con- 
structed while  the  existing 
building  was  still  occupied. 

The  multi-level  design  con- 
serves land  and  is  organized 
around  the  administrative  area 
and  learning  center.  The 
three-story  academic  wnng 
houses  one  grade  per  floor; 
each  grade  has  two  five-sec- 
tion teams.  On  the  opposite 
end  of  the  building  are  music, 
physical  education,  and  ihe 
multipurpose  room.  A founh 
physical  education  station 
ensures  that  the  multipurpose 
room  will  always  have  a block 
of  time  available  for  large- 
group  activities. 

The  building  s architectural 
design  elements  are  scaled  to 
Its  neighbors  by  using  resi- 
deniial-sized  windows,  and 
honzontal  design  elements, 
and  by  reducing  the  mass  of 
this  building  into  smaller, 
identifiable  units  An  intensive 
landscape  program  will  also 
soften  the  building  as  it 
matures.  Visitors  are  drawn  to 
the  mam  entrance  by  the 
curved  plan  element  and  the 
site  design.  The  curve  is 
repeated  in  ihe  design  of  the 
entrance  canopy  and  the  roofs 


Entry 


over  the  multipurpose  room 
and  gymnasiums. 

The  teaching  staff  and  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the 


design  are  very  excited  about 
how  well  the  building 
responds  to  the  program, 
making  learning  easier.  B 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

R E N 0 V A T 1 0 M S / A 0 D I T h3  N S 

OWP&P  Architects  Inc 

n 1 W.  Washington,  Suiie  2100 
Chicago,  IL  60602-27  U 

Kerry  Leonard 
(512)  332-9600 

0€sign  team 

Kerry  Leonard 
Project  Direaor 

Celine  Coath 
Proiea  Manager 

Stuart  8rodsky 
Project  Architea 

Tfung  Le 
Project  Architea 

Bojce  Ream 
PnnapQl 

OWP&P 

Stniaural  Engineer 

OWP&P 
MSP  Sngineer 

Gewalt'Hamiltcn  Associates  Inc 
Ovil  Engineer 

Wendy  Watts 
Interior  Design 

Client 

Arlington  Heights  School  District  25 
(847)  758-4900 
Turner  Construction  Co 
(312)  34M500 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  build-ng  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 

1 1 2.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before  addrtKKi/renovation 

76.000  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
$ \ 1 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
Addition:  3155 
Renovation-  J85 

Space  per  student 
1 24  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2.577 

Completion  date 
Fall  1997 


I Thomas  Middle  School 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


I OWP&P  Architects  Inc 

Ah  pan  of  a dismct-widc 
hmlding  improvement 
pro|eci,  Thomas  Mid- 
dle School  faced  a challenge. 

The  school  district  wanted  to 
upgrade  the  1060s-era  facility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  21st  cen- 
tury learning. 

To  complete  the  construc- 
tion process  quickly,  Turner 
Construction  in  collaboration 
i wuh  the  district  selected 
OWPirP  because  of  us  pro- 
I posed  decision-making  process 
j for  the  design  of  the  school.  To 
begin,  the  firm  proposed  and 
led  a 2 A-day  charetic  at  us 
offices  to  SCI  goals,  establish 
needs,  determine  a budget, 
and  pnorui,'*e  work  The  firm 
also  developed  a conceptual 
plan  that  balanced  the  budget, 
schedule,  design,  and  educa- 
tional program.  The  mix  of 
educators,  designers,  and 
builders  focused  on  obtaining 
the  maximum  value  from  the 
existing  structure. 

I Rvery  opponunuy  to  create 
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places  of  learning  was  explored 
at  Thomas.  The  science  wing 
was  designed  to  extend  learn- 
ing beyond  the  classrooms.  A 
life-sizcd  meinc  ruler  on  the 
floor  and  wall  allows  the  corn- 
dor  to  become  a mcasunng 
tool  for  experiments.  The  iwo- 
siory  space  in  the  hallway 
becomes  a station  for  science 
expenmems  rcquinng  height, 
such  as  a pendulum,  accclcra- 
iioi  or  egg  drop. 

The  design  team  s challenge 
wa  j to  develop  middle  school 
teaming  in  a double -corridor 


building.  The  solution  was  to 
group  each  team  together  in 
the  academic  corridors  and 
provide  shared  team  resource 
areas  and  small  classroom 
spaces  to  allow  flexibility.  Stu- 
dents have  a home  base  m 
their  team  areas  and  travel  to 
other  spaces  for  science  and 
non-core  subjects. 

The  Thomas  project  result- 
ed in  an  equitable  environ- 
ment wuh  the  replacement 
middle  school  simultaneously 
being  built  elsewhere  in  the 
i district  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
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MKC  Associates,  Inc. 

1 04  Fair  Ave.,  NW.  P 0.  Box  1 002 
New  Philadelphia"!,  OH  44663 
\\'<:b  site:  www.mkcinccom 

Johr*  F Pottmcyer 
Managing  Principal 
(330)  36-->-8871 

Design  team 

John  F.  Pottmeyer 
Proiea  Archftea 

Steve  Van  Meter 
Job  Cap(oir) 

Jay  Shah 

StructUfoi  Engineer 
Russ  Betz 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Craig  Christie 
Eleancal  Engineer 

R.P.  Carbone  Cortstnjction,  Inc. 
Construaron  Manager 

Cilent 

Tuscarawas  Valley  Local  School 
Distna 

(330)  8.S9-22I3 

Grade  span 
S8 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
/8.3S4  square  leet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$5.73  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$73 

Space  per  student 
1 30  square  feet 


Cost  per  student 
$9,548 

Conripletion  date 
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Tuscarawas  Valley  Middle  School 
Zoarville,  Ohio 

MKC  Associates,  fnc 


The  need  lo  address  a 
rapidly  growing  school 
population  and  the 
oppon unity  to  create  n stronger 
learning  environment  led  the 
Tuscarawas  Valley  Local  School 
Distnci  and  the  MKC  design 
I team  to  create  a muliiwingcd 
! iloor  plan  tor  the  new  facility 
! (grades  5 through  8).  Each 
! grade  lc\-cl  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  L rcaie  us  own  identity 
in  a separate  wing  around  a 
common  core,  using  the  library 
as  the  connector.  l*arental  con- 
cerns over  the  mixing  of  stu- 
dents across  this  sensitive  age 
range  arc  addressed  in  a very 
positive  manner. 

Each  g«  ade  wmg  includes 
two  contiguous  classrooms 
that  are  separated  by  a mov- 
able partition  to  facilitate  team 
leaching.  While  each  grade 
level  has  its  own  science  class- 
room, It  shares  preparation 
and  storage  space  with  the 
adiaccni  grade  level. 

Technology  needs  were 
addressed  by  creating  a com- 
jiuier  network  throughout  the 
building  I r students  and 
teachers  to  use  for  c-mail  and 
interactive  learning.  Noise- 
gcnerating  spaces,  including 
music,  an.  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  cafeteria,  are  isolated 
from  the  academic  clas  -rooms 
to  minimize  disturbance. 
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The  cafeteria  has  been 
designed  for  use  as  an  audito- 
rium and  as  a lobby  for  the 
800-seal  gymnasium.  Visitor 


control  and  accessibility  have 
been  addressed  by  placing  the 
administrative  offices  adjacent 
to  the  main  entrance.  ■ 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Rfno  VAT  ions/ Additions 

Foreman  Architects 
Engineers.  Inc. 

P.0,  Box  139 

Zelienopie,  PA  16063 

Web  site,  wvvw.foremangroup.com 

Paul  Fackler,  AIA 
(724)  462-9690 

Design  team 

Gifford  G.  Foreman 
Pnnapai  m-Charge 

Paul  Fackler.  AIA 
/Vo/ecT  Manogcr 

Roger  McIntyre 
Project  Architea 

Todd  Tusick 
Projea  Archnea 

Bob  Dorsch 
Mechanicol  Engmeer 

Steve  Cotherman 
Electncal/Techmcal  Engineer 

Cary  Cites 
Struaural  Engineer 

Julianne  Rogozewta 
Interior  Designer 

Client 

Montour  School  District 
(412)  778-1060 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 
1,464 

Current  building  area 
150.042  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
S 1 5 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S80  new;  S67  existing 

Space  per  student 
1 02  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S7.417 

Completion  date 
December  I99V 


David  E.  Wiiliams  Middle  School 
Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania 

Foreman  Architects  Engineers,  Inc 
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AS  the  Montour  School 
District  continued  to 
^ show  a steady  increase 

I in  student  eiiroilment  at  the 
I middle  school  level,  it  became 
readily  apparent  that  addition* 
al  school  capacity  for  middle 
school  students  was  an  imme- 
diate concern  A facility  master 
plan  concluded  that  the  best 
strategic  plan  to  provide  addi- 
I tional  capacity  was  to  con- 
struct an  addition  and 
renovation  of  David  E. 
Williams  Middle  School 
The  completed  projeci  con- 
sists of:  31  classrooms,  four 
special  education  classrooms, 
one  small  and  four  large- 
group/seminar  areas,  an  audi- 
torium (with  stage)  to  scat 
500,  SIX  science  labs,  two  sci- 
ence student  project  rooms, 
one  greenhouse,  two  comput- 
er labs,  two  an  classrooms, 
one  music  classroom,  one 
band  room,  one  choral  room, 
two  homemakmg  areas,  one 
industnal  arts  shop  area  with  a 
classroom,  one  gymnasium 
with  locker  rooms  and  two 
instructors’  offices,  one  cafete- 
ria to  scat  300.  one  faculty 
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room  with  dining  area,  a 
health  room,  and  an  adminis- 
traiion/guidance  area  for  nine 


stall  members. 

The  renovations  to  the  sue 
included  replacement  of  all 
bituminous  roads,  parking, 
and  paved  areas.  Concrete 
sidewalks  were  also  repaired. 
Additional  parking  was  added 
inside  the  bus  loop.  ■ 


Site  plan 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

HMC  Architects 

3270  Inland  Empire  Blvd. 

Ontano,  CA  91764 

Web  siie;  www.hmcgroup.com 

Chns  Taylor.  AIA 
(800)  350-9979 

Design  team 

Jim  Gilliam.  AIA 
Prinapal-in-Charge 

Cluis  Taylor,  AIA 
P(oiea  Direaor 

Rohil  Shah.  NCAR8 
PfOfeci  Architea 

Client 

Santa  Ana  Unified  School  District 
(714)  480-5357 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Current  building  capacity 

1,000 

Current  building  area 
95,130  square  feel 

Total  project  costs 
Si 2 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S126 

Space  per  student 
95  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
512,000 

Completion  date 
Septerriber  1998 


Raymond  A.  Villa  Fundamental  Intermediate  School 
Santa  Ana,  California 


HMC  Architects 


T 


9ic  RavTnond  A.  V'llla 
Fundamental  lmcrme> 
diaic  School  IS  located 
on  a comer  of  a predominately 
indusmal  sue  directly  next  to 
the  district  office.  The  chal- 
lenge for  the  project  design 
team  was  to  create  an  inviting 
educational  environment  that 
IS  protected  from  the  urban 
surroundings,  adds  a com  pic - 
ineniars’  dement  to  the  district 
office,  and  uses  materials  that 
v^ali  hold  up  m an  industrial 
atmosphere. 

The  campus  is  designed 
with  three  buildings;  a iwo- 
stoiy  admmisirauon/classroom 
building,  a one-story  library/ 
classroom  building,  and  a one- 
story  gymnasium^mulupur- 
pose/kuche.n  building. 
Consisting  of  95,130  square 
feet,  the  school  has  30  class- 
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rooms,  two  music  classrooms, 
four  science  labs,  one  home 
economics  classroom,  two 
shop  classrooms,  four  busi- 
ness classrooms,  and  two  an 
classrooms. 

The  school  is  designed 


around  a circular  amphithe- 
ater that  IS  connected  by  an 
outdoor  stage  to  the  inside 
stage  of  the  multipurpose 
room.  This  allows  for  dramatic 
or  musical  performances  to  be 
observed  from  either  location. 
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The  surrounding  aihleuc  fields 
and  hardscape  courts  are  used 
as  a buffer  from  the  surround* 
ing  businesses  and  streets. 

Incorporating  available 


technology  into  the  classroom 
and  planning  for  the  future, 
the  entire  campus  has  a com- 
plete media  retneval  system. 
Each  classroom  can  receive  or 


transmit  video  and  other 
media  to  other  areas  on  cam- 
pus or  out  into  the  world.  This 
system  will  suppon  standard 
video,  HDTV,  fiber-distributed 


data  interface,  and  DS-3  sig- 
nals. Each  classroom  is  wired 
for  computers,  which  are  net- 
worked to  the  entire  campus 
and  to  the  Internet.  ■ 
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I Wooddiff  Middle  School 
I Wooddiff  Lake,  New  Jersey 

; CRA  Architecture 


GRA  Architecture 

482  Notch  Road 
West  Paterson,  NJ  07424 

Germano  Rubino,  AlA 
(973)  2560202 

Design  team 

Germano  Rubmo,  AiA 
Design  Pnnapal 

Robert  Starz 
Project  Manager 

Client 

Wooddiff  Lake  Board  of  Education 
(201)  391-6570 

Grade  span 
6-8 

Curreni  building  capaciry 
400 

Current  building  area 
51,750  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
4 1 ,600  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
$1.65  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$162 

Space  per  student 
135  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$22,000 

Completion  date 
September  1998 


The  Wooddiff  Lake 

Public  School  District, 
in  assessing  the  dis- 
trict’s capacity  to  effectively 
address  their  academic  prior- 
ities, determined  that  con- 
structing a state-of-the-art 
media  center  for  their  middle 
school  building  was  critical. 
Because  Wooddiff  Lake  does 
' not  have  us  own  public 
* library',  a concomitant  need 
j was  to  provide  after-school 
library  services  to  a broader 
range  of  students.  The  new 
media  center  in  the  middle 
school  (grades  6-8)  was  also 
designed  to  function  as  an 
I after-school  homework  and 
I research  center  for  young- 
I sters  enrolled  in  grades  4-9. 

I In  terms  of  location,  the 
objective  was  to  create  a space 
i that,  while  incorporated  into 
the  existing  school  building, 
could  also  be  entered  directly 
from  the  mam  parking  area 
dunng  after-school  hours.  The 
overall  design  objective  was  to 
create  a center  that  was  spa- 
I Clous  but  user-friendly  for 
I youngsters  aged  9- 1 5.  GRA 
! Architecture’s  design  works  to 
establish  dearly  defined  pur- 
pose areas  (television  produc- 
tion, reference,  penodical 
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review,  quiet  reading,  and 
group  work)  by  organizing  the 
different  uses  around  two  mam 
circulation  “galleries.”  Varying 
ceiling  heights,  floor  treatments, 
furniture  placement,  color 
selection,  and  lighting  were 
cntical  to  reducing  the  overall 
] scale  of  the  open  floor  plan. 

! The  new  facility  incorpo- 
rates a brick  facade  ihat  is 
compatible  with  an  adjacent 
school  wing  built  in  1934.  It 
contains  a six-zone  HVAC  sys- 
tem and  is  fully  wired  to 
accommodate  an  array  of  tech- 
nological applications.  ■ 
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Excellence 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  { 

NtW  CON'STRUCIION  ; 

I 

RAPM/Rambo  Associates  Project  | 
Management  | 

1 1926  Arbor  Street,  Suite  101  j 

Omaha,  NE  68144 

Wade  Goehnng 
(402)  333*2969 

Design  team 

Wade  Goehnng 
Steve  Goergen 

Christy  Hams  * 

Don  Mohiman  , 

Angelo  Passareili 
Merle  Rambo 

Client 

Beatnce  Public  Schools 
(402)223-1500 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 
1 40,000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S8  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S57 

Space  per  student 
1 56  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

58.912  ! 

I 

Completion  date 
August  1998 
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Beatrice  High  School 
Beatrice,  Nebraska 

RAPM/Rambo  Associates  Project  Management 


The  RAPM  design  team, 
together  with  staff  and 
community,  endeavored 
to  sustain  the  educational 
excellence  brought  to  the 
region  by  its  pioneering 
founders.  This  siaie-of-ihc-art 
facility  features  learning  cen- 
ters and  technologies  that  will 
accommodate  curriculum 
delivcrv'  well  into  the  next 
millennium. 

The  school  was  created  to 
accentuate  a family  atmos- 
phere. Natural  light  floods  the 
student  commons,  the  focal 
point  of  the  school.  This  com- 
fortable gathering  area  not 
only  supports  student  aciivi- 
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lies  during  lunch  and  other 
free  periods  but  also  provides 
an  excellent  location  for  com- 
munity assemblies  and  is  the 
perfect  intermission  venue. 


Auoitorhjm 

The  elegant  Hcvelonc  Cen- 
ter for  Performing  Ans  seats 
860  and  boasts  an  exquisite 
wTap-around  balcony.  A full 
control  booth  and  catwalk 


support  the  high-lcch  light, 
sound,  and  projection  systems. 

Athletics  arc  ennehed  with- 
in the  2,000-scai  competition 
gym  and  supporting  auxiliarj' 
gym.  Overlooking  the  compe- 
tition gym  IS  a wrestling  mez- 
zanine and  ad)accni  strength 
and  conditioning  center, 
which  IS  conveniently  accessi- 
ble after  hours  to  students  and 
members  of  the  community. 

Wrapping  the  grand  stair- 
case IS  a brick  mural  that 
depicts  the  essential  traits  of 
good  character  Other  high- 
lights include  an  oversized 
lull-life  planter  under  an 
impressive  skylight  m the  iwo- 
bior)’  media  center  and  a 
painted  mural  spanning  ihe 
I commons  wall  ■ 
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Excellence 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

:\Evv  Construction 

Diseroad.  Wolff,  Kelly,  Clough, 
Bucher,  Inc 

3 Broad  Street 
Harfieid,  PA  19440 

Robert  C Kelly.  AiA 
(215)  568-5806 

Design  team 

Fredenck  W.  Diseroad.  AIA 
Prinapai-in-Charge 

Robert  C.  Ke'lv.  AIA 
Pnnapat'tof-Dtisign 

^ .Michael  0 Rourke.  AiA 
Project  Design 

Colin  McKeivie,  RA 
Profea  Manogef 

aient 

Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
(215)  587-5707 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

1,200 

Current  building  area 
2 1 5.000  square  *eet 

"otal  Droiea  costs 
525  6 fV.iMon 

"ost  per  square  toot 
5!  19 

Space  per  stuoent 
: 80  square  >eet 

Cost  per  student 
521  333 

Lonnpietion  date 
.'une  1996 


t 
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I Bishop  Shanahan  High  School 
; Downingtown,  Pennsylvania 


I Diseroad,  Wolff,  Kelly,  Clough,  Bucher,  Inc. 


Bishop  Shanahan  High 
School  IS  pianned  as  a 
siaic-ol'ihe-an  laciliiy 
I for  1 .200  students  Designed 
i for  maximum  utilization,  the 
! building  IS  conceptually  divid- 
. ed  into  two  major  zones.  The 
j academic  center  is  made  up  of 
I siaic-oi-ihe-ari  classrooms, 

I science  rooms,  and  depart - 
j mcm  resource  rooms  The 
I communiiv  center  consists  of 
’ an  auditonum  uiih  1 .200 
i scats,  a gymnasium  with  1 .000 
seats,  a student  commons, 
dining  facilities,  and  a siatc-of- 
j the-an  library  and  computer 
center 

i The  building  is  construcicd 
I to  maximize  sue  uiilization 
while  minimizing  consirucuon 
costs  The  planning  of  the  sue 
and  building  demonstrates  an 
emphasis  on  separate  and  safe 
; on-sue  circulation  patterns 
i while  maintaining  secure,  sin- 
i gle-poim  building  access  mon* 
uoring.  The  building  plan 
demonstrates  clear  student  cir- 
, culaiion  patterns  The  overall 
building  plan  has  a sense  ol 
I openness  and  takes  maximum 
j advantage  ol  natural  light.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  CONSTRUCTiON 


Byron  Center  High  School 
Byron  Center,  Michigan 

I Tower  Pinkster  Titus  Associates,  Inc. 
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Tower  Pinkster  Titus 
Associates,  Inc 

1 000  S.  Burdick  Street 
Kalamazoo.  Ml  4900 1 

Howard  K.  Driver 
(616)  343-6133 

Design  team 

Thomas  Mathison 
Projea  Architect 

leffrey  Turner 
Projea  Designer 

Howard  K.  Driver 
Projea  Manager 

Kns  Ford 

Owen-Ames-Kimbdil 
Construaion  Manager 

Client 

Byron  Center  Public  Schools 
(616)  878-6100 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
800 

Current  building  area 
240.800  square  feel 

Total  proiea  costs 
$32.28  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$134 

Space  per  student 
301  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$40,344 

Completion  date 
1998 


Site  pian 


This  new  240.800- 

squarc-fooi  high  school 
IS  located  in  Byron  Cen- 
ter, Michigan,  along  two  coun- 
ty rlrain  systems.  It  is  affected 
by  flood  plains  and  difficult 
soil  conditions.  The  challenge 
w'as  to  ensure  that  all  sue 
development  complied  with 
the  Michigan  Department  of 
Bnnronmenial  Quality's 
guidelines  for  wetland  and 
lloodplain  impact  concerns.  A 
consultant  was  hired  to  con- 
duct a w'ci  lands  cmmgation 
and.  as  a result,  an  impressive 
high  school  was  erected. 

The  school  provides  stu- 
dents with  the  most  advanced 
applications  of  available  tech- 
nology. More  than  70  miles  of 
video,  audio,  data,  and  voice 
cabling  pennu  room-to-room 
conferencing  and  distance 
learning.  Classrooms  contain 
three  video  cameras  and  up  to 
four  monitors  which  permit 
teachers  to  employ  louch- 
.screen  technology  from  a mul- 
umcijia  workstation.  Rooms 
with  advanced  computer  tech- 
nology will  be  used  for  com- 
munity and  student 
instruction.  The  facility 
includes  a computer  and 
media  room  linking  the  dis- 
i net's  schools  and  a television 
and  radio  production  room. 


COWUOOR 

The  Van  Singcl  Arts  Center 
for  school  and  community 
theater  features  complete 
hookups  for  tounng  road 
show  groups.  The  6, 000- 
square -foot  facility  has  800 
seats,  a modified -fly  stage, 
complete  rigging  and  cat- 
w'alks,  iheamcal  sound  and 


lighting  systems,  and  an 
orchestra  pu.  The  space  also 
contains  dressing  rooms,  a 
scene  shop,  piano  storage, 
offices,  a ticket  booth,  rest 
rooms,  and  a green  room. 

Athletic  amenities  include  a 
ihrec-couri  pnmary  gymnasi- 
um, a full-coun  practice  gym, 
and  locker  and  weight  rooms. 
The  naiatorium  consists  of  an 
eight-lanc  competition  pool 
with  diving  well,  locker 
rooms,  showers,  coach's  office, 
and  spectator  scaling. 

The  face  bnck  cxienor 
involves  an  exterior  insulation 
and  finish  system  and  diago- 
nal control  lines.  Split- 
laced  block  also  accents 
corndor  walls  and  ts  the 
predominant  material  used 
m the  audiionum.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Boney  Architects,  Inc 

2528  Independence  Blvd.,  Suite  200 

Wilmington,  NC  284 1 2 

Web  site;  www.boneyarch.com 

Jack  Claywell 
(910)  790-9901 

Design  team 

Jack  Cla'/well 

PnnapaNn-Charge/ProieC  Archnect 

David  Yung 
Project  Manager 

Tom  Roark 

Corjsrrucf/on  Administration 

Ronald  L Shank.  CCS.  CSl 
Director  of  Specifications 

Janet  Warren 
interior  Design 

Oient 

Carteret  County  Schools 
(919)  728-4583 
Or.  David  K.  Lenker,  Jr. 
Supenntendent 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
300  (with  core  lor  1,000) 

Current  building  area 
135.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI 3.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SlOO 

Space  per  student 
1 69  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
g 16,875 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


Croatan  High  School 
New  Port,  North  Carolina 


COMtiK>R 


Boney  Architects,  Inc 

Croatan  High  School  is 
part  of  a 00-acrc  cam- 
pus that  includes 
Bogue  Sound  Elementary’ 
School.  The  combination  of  a 
high  school  and  elementary 
school  on  the  same  site  pre- 
sented special  challenges  but 
offered  many  opportunities 
as  well.  By  sharing  facilities 
such  as  ihc  bus  parking  area, 
the  on-site  treatment  plant, 
and  a future  auditorium,  the 
client  was  able  to  see  a signif- 
icant savings  in  construction 
costs. 

The  Carteret  County  School 
System  s vision  for  Croatan 
High  School  focused  on  a 
design  plan  organized  by 
school  programs  rather  than 
grade  levels.  The  architect 
worked  with  this  vision, 
achieving  it  through  the  cre- 
ation of  wings  that  are  divided 
by  subject  area  The  building 
design  includes  a cultural  arts 
wing,  a business  wing,  and  a 
vocaiional/technology  wang. 
With  this  plan.  Croatan  teach- 
ers have  added  opportuniucs 
for  interaction  and  joint  pro- 
jects. These  design  elements 
result  in  a simple  and  easily 
discemable  building  arrange- 
ment that  seems  much  smaller 
than  us  135.000-square-fooi 
area  would  suggest. 

To  make  the  school  a more 
integral  part  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  design  encourages  pub- 
lic use  of  its  facilities,  such  as 
the  gymnasium,  media  center 
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and  cafciena,  dunng  after- 
school  hours.  For  security, 
classroom  areas  can  be  closed 
off  to  prohibit  public  access 
during  these  times.  By  encour- 
aging community  use  of 
school  facilities,  public  educa- 
tion in  Carteret  County  bene- 
fits from  increased  community 
support  and  interest. 

All  areas  of  the  high  school 
are  housed  under  one  roof, 
with  noisy  areas  such  as 
vocational  shops,  locker 
rooms,  and  the  gymnasium 
isolated  from  instructional 
areas.  Building  construction 
was  designed  for  low  mainte- 
nance with  a brick  exterior, 
concrete  block  interior,  and 


steel  frame  with  the  combina- 
tion of  standing  seam  metal 
and  single-ply  roofing.  The 
cam.pus'  cougar  mascot  and 
school  names  were  designed 
into  the  hard  tile  flooring  in 
the  mam  lobby  and  gymnasi- 
um lobby. 

The  two  schools  were 
placed  600  feet  apart,  allow- 
ing them  to  function  as  two 
separate  entities.  Athletic 
facilities  for  each  school  are 
separated  by  a natur '1  wet- 
lands buffer.  This  pc  loning 
helps  control  unnecessary  stu- 
den'  interaction  on  the  cam- 
pus and  promotes  a disiina 
learning  environment  for  each 
school.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 

The  Stubbins  Associates,  Inc 

1033  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambndge,  MA  02138 
Web  site;  www.isa*arch.com 

Joan  Nelson 
(617)  491 ‘64  50 

Design  team 

The  Stubbins  Associates,  Inc 
Afchnea 

LeMessuner  Consultants.  Inc 
Sir  aural  Engineer 

R.C.  Vandefweii  Engineers,  tnc 
Mechanicoi/EIectncal  Engineer 

AJ.  Martini 
Confracror 

C//ent 

Cushing  Academy 
(978)  827-7100 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaaty 
100 

Current  building  area 
14,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S2  57  million 

Cost  oer  square  foot 
S180 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$25,000 

Completion  dale 
April  1998 
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! Cushing  Academy 
Ashburnham,  Massachusetts 

The  Stubbins  Associates,  Inc. 


i 

j 

Founded  in  1865,  Cush- 
ing Academy  is  an  inde- 
I pendent,  college 

! preparatory'  school  for  girls 
and  boys  in  grades  9-12  and 
postgraduate.  Located  on  a 
beautiful  rural  campus  west  of 
Boston,  Cushing  Academy  has 
valued  tradition,  challenge, 
and  educational  opportunity 
for  over  130  vears. 

I The  visual  arts  center  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Cushing 
campus.  The  Emily  Fisher 
Landau  Center  for  the  Visual 
Arts  provides  students  with  a 
large  and  well-equipped  class 
facility  m which  to  learn  and 
create.  Whether  a novice 
explonng  new  interests  or  an 
expenenced  artist  preparing  a 
portfolio  for  art  school,  a stu- 
dent can  easily  find  his  or  her 
niche  in  Cushings  \nsual  arts 
program.  Dedicated  faculty — 
artists  in  their  own  nght — 
help  students  acquire  and 
refine  their  skills,  plan  pro- 
jects. and  audit  work. 

The  building  IS  14.000 
square  Icei  on  two  levels  ter- 
raced into  a sloping  hillside. 
Studio  spaces  arc  provided  for 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  jewelry  making, 
photography,  computer 
graphics,  and  stained  glass. 

All  studios  are  oriented  to  the 
south  and  east  and  have  full- 
height  windows.  Half-circular 
dormers  also  provide  students 
wnth  exposure  to  natural 
daylight. 

The  Maude  Bowen  Carter 
Gallery'  serv’es  as  a focal  point 
for  the  interiors.  The  w'ood 
Qoor  and  detailing  provide  a 
warm  selling  for  formal  gath- 
erings and  an  exhibits  The 
gallery  also  showcases  Cush- 
ing's permanent  an  collection 
Exterior  materials  were  cho- 


AltTCAlLIRY 

sen  to  harmonize  with  the 
existing  campus  buildings.  A 
Monn  College  blend  bnck  is 
the  pnmary  material  and  is 
used  in  four  different  patterns 
to  visually  break  down  the 
buildings  scale.  The  bnck  is 
accented  with  Jonesboro 
flame-finish  granite  details  on 
the  w'lndowsills  and  at  the 
building’s  base.  The  building 
roof  is  slate  with  copper  mm. 

Occulus  w'lndows  and  half-  ' 


round  dormers  complement 
the  mass  of  the  building  while 
enhancing  exposure  to  natural 
light.  In  a like  manner,  the 
bnck  chimneys  conceal 
mechanical  equipment  and 
modulate  the  roof.  A custom 
coppcr-and-glass  light  fixture 
was  designed  to  grace  the 
building's  entrance.  The  fix- 
ture is  complemented  by  a 
sunburst  paiiem  above  the 
entrance  eyebrow.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Ncv\  Cons"rl;:'.o\ 

Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc 

■ 607  E'’.e  Avenge 
5hebo\gan.  WI  5308 ! 

'Aeb  sue  wuw.bravarcn  ccrr 
Ricrard  C tjndeen,  AiA 
(920)  459-4200 

Design  team 

La-.vrence  C 3:av 
^'■mciDOl'in-Chcfge 

R chard  C Lu^'Ceec'  A.  a 
Design  Arcr.ixc 

Marx  Scnucnardi  A: A 
R’-o/ea  Architea 

V Te'  . r:.a 

landscape  A'cn':ea 

-ani  Ba'i.et 

'nte^cr  Designe'/Spcce 
Sue  Gov^er 

‘nterior  Des'gne'’/  Spxe  ^'c''re' 

dent 

^ort  Atkinso"!  5chcx)i  D:Stna 
•,920)  365-"807 

C^ace  span 
=»-i2 

Pu  dngcapacr. 

' r,r 

D'ji'ding  a^ea 

3c  1.7 CO  SGuare  ?eet 

'j(3!  pfC:ea  costs 
i:3 ""  -^iion 

Cos!  per  so'ja'-e  ‘oot 
?9  ’ 

Space  oe'  student 
: 1 8 scua^e  leet 

Jost  per  student 
Sl9Bn 

_orpiet:cn  date 
August  '998 


Sit?  plan 
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Fort  Atkinson  High  School 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 

Bray  Associates  • Architects,  Inc 


The  inittal  design  ehal- 
;enge  was  lo  dc-msiuu- 
iionaliic  ihe  building 
and  incorporate  new  educa- 
uonai  programs  The  design 
team  accomplished  this  by 
making  circulation  and  way- 
t'mdmgeasv  through  the  cre- 
ation ol  dear  arrival  points  at 
pods  or  neighborhoods  ' 
r ducanonai  programs  were 
arranged  into  academic  pods 
science,  language,  social  ^lud- 
;es.  mathe manes,  technical 
odu^.anona‘i,  and  applied  tech- 
nology A clustering  arrange- 
ment removed  the  classrooms 
I'rom  the  main  corridors,  elim- 
inating suidem  hallway  noise 
Each  academic  pod  is 
> arranged  in  a *L’”  with  a com- 
puter-equipped resource  area 
at  the  center  The  design  offers 
flexibility,  allowing  the  build- 
ing to  adapt  to  different  con- 
figurations With  changes  in 
teaching  theories  Color 
schemes  were  also  changed  to 
give  each  pod  us  own  identuv 
Student  access  to  the  two 
main  academic  wings  is 
accomplished  by  passing 
between  the  centrally  located 
and  voluminous  commons  and 
instructional  media  center. 

I Students  are  able  to  overlook 


Auoitoiuum 

either  space  from  a second-sio- 
r>*  skN-walk  The  two-sior\' 
glass  entrv'  into  the  commons 
IS  funher  enhanced  by  the  22- 
foot  circular  sk>iight  in  the 
center  and  the  ceramic  tile 
compass  rose  directly  below 


The  building  includes  the 
I tieldhousc.  which  opens  to  the 
commons  os  does  the  tiered, 

1 hOO-capaciiy  auduonum.  The 
I eight-lane  swimming  pool  has 
j independent  locker  rooms  for 
■ after-hours  use  ■ 
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CEILENC£ 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

RrNovAnorMs/ADi)nKjNs 


i Grand  Ledge  High  School 
Grand  Ledge,  Michigan 

Kingscott  Associates,  Inc 


Kingscott  Associates,  Inc 

J29  E Michigan,  Suile  535 
Kalamazoo.  Ml  -19007 

Design  team 

Brook  Godfrey.  AlA 
^(oiect  Dneaor 

Charles  Nelson,  aia 
<Vo/ccf  Manoqcr 

Sarah  Haselschwaidt.  AlA 
’)e^iqn  ArrhiUh  * 

Oana  ifudo 
■''!/ewr  Destgncr 

David  Pike,  RA 
iVoyea  AKhitca 

f d Pfannes.  PE 
Mechanical  tngmcer 

Brian  Baratono 
Elecfncai  Engineer 

Client 

Grand  Ledge  Public  Schools 
(517)  627-5241 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Curreni  building  capaciiv 
700 

•current  building  area 
^00.000  square  feel 
{ New.  1 0 1 .000  square  feet) 
(Renovated.  159.000  square  feet) 

1 oral  proioct  costs 
S26  47  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S88 

Space  per  student 
'.  77  square  feet 

Cost  pet  student 
315.572 

Completion  dale 
December  199/ 


T his  prtJ)cci  irans- 

lormeil  a lOSQ  s lm;h 
school  into  a building 
j that  suppiut.s  tomorrow  s 
programs  and  looks  entirely 
! new  To  seamlessly  integrate 
; the  I (SI  ,000  square  feet  ol 

1 adcliiions.  new  dassrciom 

( 

j corridors  encase  the  pen  me - 
; icr  Work  also  included 
' ! 3*-)  000  square  leei  ol  iciKv 

vations 

Major  addiirons  include  an 
i 800 ‘Scat  audiionum.  a eoin- 
i pen  lion  gvm  nasi  urn.  six- lane 
! naiaiorium,  music/drama, 

I and  specialized  as  well  as 
general  classrooms. 


RINOVATCD  SERVCiY 


I The  project  addressed 

; ail  the  academic  depart - 
I tncnis,  cafeteria,  media 
I center,  admmisiraiion/- 
j guidance,  athletic  lacilmes. 

! mechnnical/elecincal  sys- 
tems and  interior  finishes 
; and  fixtures. 

; The  redesign  also  provided 

I a new  mam  entrance  as  well 
as  a scparaic  entrance  lor  the 
auditorium,  gym.  and  pool 
The  building  remained 
operational  throughout  the 
iwo-vear  long  eonsirui.  ikmi 
f)cnod  ■ t 


Aucmtoikum,  CYM«  pool  Cr/CIUOR 


NATATOHIUM  AOOmON 
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In  Exceliencc 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  CoNSTRucnoN 


I Garfield  High  School 
I San  Diego,  California 

I HMC  Architects 


HMC  Architects 

1 1 682  El  Camino  Real,  Suiie  300 
San  Diego,  CA  92310 

Randal  L Peterson,  AIA 
(619)  794-5577 

Design  team 

Randal  L Peterson,  AlA 
Projea  Designer 

Stao/  L Strand,  AIA 
Profect  Manager 

Ciient 

San  Diego  Unified  School  D.stnct 
(619)  293-8686 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaoty 
400 

Current  building  area 
63,600  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
$10  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$146 

Space  per  student 
’ 7 1 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
S25.050 

Completion  date 
July  1998 


This  new  urban  coniin- 
uauon  high  school, 
located  on  the  San 
! Diego  Cii)  College  Campus, 

I sets  new  standards  for  design 
1 and  quality.  The  hve-lcvel 
I school  and  three-level  park- 
I ing  structure  are  located  on  a 
I sloping  urban  sue.  The 
I school  site  IS  organized  in 
i direci  response  to  program 
' needs  and  access,  socuniy, 

, and  supervision 

The  buildings  form  a U- 
' sliape  around  the  central 
I courtyard  with  the  south 
1 end  amphitheater  opening 
I up  to  a view  of  the  San 
I Diego  Bay.  The  design 
! allows  students  to  gather 
I without  encoumenng  the 


Balcony 
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1 cnce  faciluies,  a kitchen, 
daycare,  pregnant  minors 
program,  and  independent 
study  faciliiics. 

Due  to  the  sloping  sue, 
lour  of  the  schools  five  lev- 
els can  be  accessed  from  the 
ground  level  wiihoui  the 
. need  for  an  elevator.  The 
I project  includes  a new 
129.000-square-foot  parking 
structure.  ■ 


disruptions  o(  the  downtown 
environment  and  allows  the 
staff  to  provide  effective 
supervision  for  security  and 
control. 

The  new  school  includes 
classrooms,  science  labs, 

ROP  classrooms,  technology 
classrooms,  an  and  ceramic 
facilities,  an  administration 
area,  a multipurpose  room,  a 
library/media  center,  confer- 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

k(  NOVA  nONf^/ADE’IT  IONS 


' J.P.  McCaskey  High  School 
; Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

. Gilbert  Architects 


Gilbert  Architects  ; 

i.j26  N Charloite  Sifcul 
! ancasief,  PA  i 7603  1 

Wp|)  siie  vww/ jijilbeitaKi'itocts  rom 

rhomas  W Ciiben,  R.A  | 

(717)  291-1077  i 

Dexign  team  ; 

Thomas  W Gilbert  K\  ^ 

Pnnopai 

Client 

'.ciiooi  D>t,r.a  ci  Ljr.c,ASK’r 
(717)  291  2607 

v.Jdde  span  • 

11-12  i 

' urrent  hnsiclm^]  upcK.'.v 
1.566 

Cufreni  building  aiea 
237.564  square  (eei 

Ruildmg  area  before 
addition/renovaiion 
321,024  square  feel 

lolal  proiea  costs 

218  58  million  | 

Cost  per  square  loot  ' 

S55 

^'pace  per  student 

205  square  , 

cost  per  student  | 

sn.863  j 

completion  dale  j 

September  199^  i 


Site  pian 


The  ongin.il  | P 

NkC.askcv  High  SlIiooI, 
iuiili  in  1038.  wari 
doMgnod  10  sLippon  the  educa- 
(lonni  program  nl  ilui  period 
However,  with  the  integration 
of  icdmology  and  more  spe 
cialized,  advanced  education 
Inquired  for  ]ohs  in  business  or 
indusirv’.  basic  changes  in  the 
design  ol  ihe  learning  er.viron- 
nienis  were  needed 

I'he  core  lacihucs  in  the 
school  were  designed  to  sup- 
port a large  siudeni  popula- 
tion The  andiionum  seats 
1.550.  the  calctcria  has  a 
capacity  of  1 .200.  and  the 
gymnasium  has  a capacity  of 
1 .875  Prom  a design  perspec- 
tive. It  was  not  practical  to 
reduce  ihe  size  ol  these  facili- 
ties because  they  may  be 
shared  with  students  from  the 
ninth-  and  tenth -grade  facility 
also  located  on  the  McCaskey 
campus  Ihese  facilities  are 
also  used  bv  the  publii  (oi 
commumtv  aciiviiies. 

Program  offerings  require 
instructional  spaces  that  arc 
larger  than  typical  classrooms 


UtRMY 


COMPUnR  ROOM 


With  standard  square  footage. 
Specialized  areas  include  the 
media  center,  small-  and  large 
group  inslruciion  areas,  stu- 
dent pro|ca  rooms,  adaptive 
gym.  locker  and  team  rooms, 
laculiy  and  instructional  plan- 
ning centers.  student  activity 
cemcr,  and  admmisirauvc/ 
hcalih/giudance  areas. 

As  a result  ol  this  recent 
rcnovcuion  and  addition  pro- 
ject. J P McCaskey  High 
School  provides  an  achieve- 
inem-based,  fuiure-cnented 
program  of  studies  for  today's 
students  in  an  atiracuve  envi- 
ronment that  features  past 
and  present  architectural 
designs  ■ 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  CONSl  RUCTION- 

Grimm  and  Parker  Architects 

1 1785  Bellsville  Drive,  Suite  1400 
Cdivenon,  MD  20705 
Web  Site;  wvvwgparcb.com 

Stephen  Parker,  AIA 
(301)  595-1000 

Design  team 

Stephen  Parker,  Ai.A 
President 

Melanie  Hcnntgan.  A!A 
i^nnopal 

Rick  Morrison  RA 
Pro/ea  Manager 

Paul  Klee 
Profea  ArchiteCi 

Janann  Mohnng 
Project  Architea 

Bob  Widger 
Projea  Architea 

Client 

Queen  Anne's  County  Public  Schools 
(800)  336-7775 

Grade  span 
9-U 

Current  building  capaor/ 

1.200 

Current  building  area 
189.785  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
SI 7.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S94 

Space  per  student 
1 58  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
$14,920 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


Entry-lcvel  PmN  diagram 
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Kent  Island  High  School 
Stevensville,  Maryland 

Grimm  and  Parker  Architects 


Here  arc  the  design  con- 
cepts for  Kent  Island 
High  School. 

1 Program: 

I 

I ■ Addresses  the  goals  and 
i educational  philosophy  of  the 
I owner. 

I ■ 1,200-siudeni.  siaie-of- 
I the-art  cducauonai  commu- 
miy  whore  technology  is  a 
major  component  of  the 
progrann 

I B Auademic/carccr-onenied 
: duster  coacepi  creates  a sense 
i of  community 
i B Small-community  aimos- 
! phere  wnihin  the  larger  build- 
j mg  context  encourages  student 
1 and  faculty  interaction. 


Buiiding  Design: 


M The  building  plan  is  orga- 
nized around  a central  mam 
street. 

■ The  main  street  is  com- 
posed of  dining  dood  court), 
student  government,  guid- 
ance/carcers.  school  store, 
student  announcements, 
attendance  and  administra- 
tion spaces.  Together  these 
create  a student  and  commu- 
nity gathering  place. 

■ .Architectural  language 
reflects  the  nautical  charac- 
teristics of  the  island  region, 
furthering  student  and  staff 
pride  m the  region's  heritage. 


Classroom  ausTiR  stairs 


Main  theater 


Site  Considerations: 

■ Program  areas  relate  to  sue 
layout.  Design  adapts  academ- 
ic program  into  discrete  parts, 
separately  expressing  physical 
education,  student  dining, 
performing  arts,  student  ser- 


vices, media  center,  and  acad- 
emic cluster.  Combining  and 
assembling  these  parts  with 
the  effective  ordering  datum  of 
the  mam  street  allows  the 
enure  project  to  be  read  as  a 
nch  whole.  ■ 


I EmiUOR  VIEW  OF  ENTRY 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


: Lake  Orion  High  School 
I Lake  Orion,  Michigan 

i URS  Greiner  Woodward  Clyde 
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URS  Greiner  Woodward  Clyde 

3950  Spafks  Drive.  5E 
Grand  Rapids,  M!  49546 
Web  site:  www.ursgremer.com 

Mitchell  G.  Watt.  AlA 
(616)285-3500 

Design  team 

William  A.  Stevenson.  AlA 
^nnapol-in^Charge 

Jack  H.  Kerns.  PE 
Projea  Manager 

Thomas  A.  Slurr.  AlA 
Projea  Afchitea 

Steven  P.  Turnipseed.  AlA 
Design  Architea 

Linda  Laughter.  ASID 
Intenor  Designer 

Mark  E.  Wrona,  ASIA 
Site/Londscape  Architect 

URS  Greiner  Woodward  Clyde 
Profea  Engineers 

Acoustical  Design  Group 
Acoustical  Consultant 

Jones  & Phillips 
Theater  Consultant 

Client 

Lake  Onon  Community  Schools 
(248)  69.3-5415 

Grade  span 
9*12 

Current  buildmg  capacity 

1,600  (v.'iih  core  for  2,000) 

Current  building  area 
377,756  SQuare  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
$48.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$129 

Space  per  student 
236  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
550.563 

Completion  date 
September  i997 


I 


1 

I 


The  commumiy  s vision 
for  Lake  Orion  High 
School  was  to  proN'idc  a 
siaic-of-the-an  “research” 
facility  that  internally  pre- 
served the  small,  iraduionah 
siudeni-onenied  high  school 
of  the  past,  while  accommo- 
dating growth  pressures  that 
promised  to  propel  ihe  900- 
siudcni  body  lo  more  than 

1 ,600  by  t he  year  2000. 

Several  mam  concepts  were 
quickly  decided.  Firsi.  ihis 
facility  would  be  the  ultimate 
“community  center;”  there- 
fore. all  resources  such  as  the 
900-seai  auditorium,  ihe 
swimming  pool,  and  the 
3,400-seal  gy'mnasium  would 
be  readily  accessible  from  the 
mam  entrance.  Second,  the 

1,600  students  would  be 
divided  into  400-studem 
“houses”  that  could  function 
independently  but  would  also 
have  access  to  shared  commu- 
nity facilities.  Finally,  a third 
concept  was  that  the  adminis- 
trative area  would  be  referred 
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Lauce  croup  instruction  room 

10  as  the  student  services  cen- 
ter and  would  occupy  the  cen- 
tral position  in  the  academic 
floor  plan,  typically  rcscr^'cd 
lor  the  library' 

Because  the  traditional 
library  resources  are  accessible 
by  computers  from  every 
classroom,  the  library  was 
reconceptuahzed  as  a decen- 


i ■ 


iralized  reading  room  and 
group  research  aciiviiy  center. 
The  tcch-ed  labs,  studio  class- 
rooms. and  science  labs  arc 
located  near  the  media  center 
to  create  a high-tech  resource 
center  that  supports  the  inte- 
gration of  critical  thinking, 
research,  and  mechanical 
skills.  ■ 


Entry  cof4CouRSi 
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The  900-seat  theatre  serves  as  a 
community  resource. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Nfw  Construction 


! Leslie  High  School 
i Leslie,  Michigan 

; Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 


Fanning/Howey  Associates,  Inc 

1 ^90  West  Grand  River  Ave. 
VVilliamston.  Ml  48895 
Web  site'  wvvw.fhai  com 

George  Kacan.  AlA 
(517)  655-1185 

Design  team 

Michael  Hall.  AlA 
PnnapaiinCharge 

Vidor  Landfair.  AlA 

PfOfea  Manager/Prciea  Archtca 

Granger  Consirudion  Company 
Co.nsfcucT/on  Manager 

Sandy  Kate 
Interior  Designer 

Thomas  Grey^rb'ehl 
Construaion  Administrator 

Richard  Dropik.  CCS.  EIT 
Specifications  Writer 

Gerald  Kmyon.  PE 
Struaurai  Erigineer 

Alvaro  Villalta,  PE 
Eleancal  Engineer 

Ronald  Hunt 
Mechanical  Engineer 

.eH  Wnght 
Civil  Engineer 

Stuart  Fran;en.  ASU 
Site  Development 

William  Lord 
Theater  Consultant 

Vorndran  and  Associates 
food  Sen/icc  Consultant 

Verges  Acoustics 
Acoustical  Consultant 

aient 

Leslie  Public  Schools 
(517)  589-8200 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaciiv 
569 

Current  building  area 
131,445  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
5116  million 


The  rTcw  Leslie  High 

School  sits  on  a 40-acrc 
sue  Due  to  ihe  high 
visibility  oi  the  building  Irom 
I both  north  and  southbound 
I USI27,  the  school  s mam 
i entry'  and  parking  face  this 
I major  thoroughfare.  The  cxie- 
i nor  leaiures  sloping,  shingled 
; roots  for  an  impressive  and 
eve-caichmg  lagade  Both  ele- 
ments make  this  the  llagship 
building  oi  this  small  rural 
1 community 

The  design  of  the  facility 
j truly  ser\'cs  the  community,  as 
I It  was  dewloped  out  of  exicn- 
I sivc  meetings  and  design 
: chareiie  sessions  with  stu- 
: dents,  staff,  and  community, 
i The  floor  plan  establishes 
j needed  separation  of  the  two 
I mam  areas  of  the  facility — the 
I academic  area  and  the  com- 
munity area.  Tor  after-hours 
access  the  community  area, 

; including  commons,  kitchen. 

auditorium,  band  room,  vo:al 
. room,  gyannasium,  and  build- 
ing support  spaces,  can  be 
secured  (rom  the  academic 
area,  which  includes  the 
media  center  and  individual 
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Cost  per  square  foot 
$88 

Space  per  student 
23)  square  teet 

Cost  per  student 
$20,384 

Completion  date 
1997 
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classroom  spaces.  The  main 
eniry  provides  access  lo  ihe 
communuy  areas,  while  a sep- 
arate student  entrance  allows 
direct  acccss/cgress  from  the 
student  parking  lot  to  a cen- 
tral rotunda — a popular  gath- 
ering point  for  the  student 
population. 

The  academic  area  is  acces- 
sible ihrough  the  student 
rotunda  olf  of  which  the  class- 
room spokes'  radiate.  Each 
spoke  is  color-coded  to  identi- 
fy ‘houses. ' The  new  Leslie 
High  School  facility  is 
designed  to  function  for  either 
departmental  or  interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum  deliver)'.  Typ- 
ical classrooms  feature 
movable  walls,  which  can  be 
opened  for  team  teaching  of 
up  to  50  students.  Each  room 
also  features  a sloped  ceiling 
area  that  provides  an  overhead 
projection  surface;  fixed 
whiteboards  provide  a teach- 
ing surface  that  accepts  multi- 
media. 

The  cury.'ed  wall  of  the 
media  center  provides  a focal 
point  for  the  extenor.  The 
raised  ceiling  and  curv'cd  win- 


dow wall  on  the  interior  allow  j 
for  borrowed  natural  light  and  j 
give  a “large”  feeling  to  a rela- 
tively compact  area  on  the  | 
floor  plan. 

In  direct  response  to  the 
community’s  need  for  perfor-  i 


mance  space,  the  community 
area  of  the  high  school  fea- 
tures a 550-seat  auditorium 
with  balcony,  projection 
room,  fixed  orchestra  pu.  full- 
fly  loft,  make-up/dres5ing 
rooms,  scene  storage,  and 


stagecraft  workshop.  The 
commons  ser/es  as  cafeteria 
i seating  during  daily  lunch 
I periods  with  movable  tables 
and  as  an  overflow  area  for 
events  hosted  in  the  gymnasi- 
um or  auditorium.  ■ 


Media  center 


Classroom 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 


Lutheran  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Schmidt  Associates,  inc 


Schmidt  Associates,  Inc 

520  E.  Vermont  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  4620^ 

Web  site;  www.schmidt-afch.com 

Wichael  R.  Eagan.  AIA 
(317)  263-6226 

Design  team 

Michael  R.  Eagan,  AIA 
PortneMn-Charge,  Religious 

Steve  L Schaecher,  aia 
Profea  Manager 

Beth  Wood 
Pfoiea  Archnea 

Sill  Comus 
Mechanical  Engineer 

David  C Shuck,  Pp 
Eleancal  Engineer 

Mike  Southerland 
Plumbing  Engineer 

Jones  & Phillips 
fheatncol  Consullont 

Boner  Associates 
Acousdcal  Consultant 

Meyer  Na|em  Corp 
General  Coniroaor 

Client 

Greater  Indianapolis  Association  lor 
Lutheran  Secondary  Education 
(^17)  787-5474 

Grade  span 
9-)2 

Current  building  capacity 
400 

Current  building  area 

77.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addilion/renovation 

54.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$3.24  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
Classrooms  $70 
Auditorium  $’38 

Space  per  sliiUrni 
175  square  feel 

Cost  per  student 
$8,000 

Completion  dale 
April  1908 


The  foremost  priority  (or 
the  new  Lutheran  High 
School  of  Indianapolis 
was  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  would  convey  a family 
environment  and  stimulate 
inicraciion.  Working  closely 
with  administrators,  staff,  and 
i siudenis,  Schmidt  Associates 
! succeeded  in  carrv’ing  these 
■ elements  through  all  three 
I phases  of  1 he  project 
; Located  at  the  heart  of  the 
I school,  the  commons  IS  an 
I inieraciive  gathering  place.  Us 
j open  design,  defined  by  color* 

1 ful  pillars,  welcomes  visitors  as 
I they  step  through  the  mam 
I entrance.  Ideal  forboih  formal 
I and  informal  activuies,  the 
I commons  radiates  outward 
j into  the  media  center,  admin* 
j ist ration  area.  g>'mnasium,  and 
: classroom  wings, 
j Like  the  commons,  ihc 
! prayer  chapel’s  flexible  design 
! accommodates  several  func- 
; lions,  including  peer  counsel - 
' ing.  small-group  discussion. 

! and  individual  meditation 
i Students  can  enter  the  chapel 
; waihoui  ever  opening  a door, 
yet  the  rounded  buck  walls, 
skylight,  and  movable  sizating 
make  the  surroundings  special 
i and  intimate 
1 The  loop  of  circulation 
; around  the  facility  leads  stu- 
I denis  and  staff  to  the  primary 
! divisions  of  the  school.  The 
j academic  wing  contains  sever- 
j a!  general  classrooms  designed 
j for  multiple  purpo.scs  A dis- 
! lance  learning  lab  allows  stu- 
•j  dents  to  connect  with  exiernal 
I systems  as  w'cll  as  the  media 
I center.  Rounding  out  this 
j wing,  which  was  the  Incus  of 
I P h asc  r wo . a re  i he  sc  i e ncc 
! classroom.s  and  ihc  art  rorjm 
' Hie  ad|acent  aihlctic  wing 
- (.ompnses  a gymnasium. 
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weight  room,  and  wrestling 
room.  Immediately  outside,  an 
all-weather  running  track  and 
tennis  court  complex  await 
student  athletes.  Parking 
extends  from  this  area  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  building, 
faciluating  streamlined  traffic. 

The  centerpiece  of  Phase 
Three  is  the  475-seai  auditori- 
um. located  on  the  far  west 
comer  of  the  building  More 
than  a proscenium  stage,  this 
staie-of-ihe-ari  area  features  a 


SrTE  PLAN 

semi-ihrusi  design  in  which 
the  stage  projects  out,  allow- 
ing multiple  acimties  to  take 
place  simultaneously.  An 
orchestra  pit,  dressing  rooms, 
and  stagecrali  area  encompass 
the  stage.  This  area  can  be 
accessed  through  a new 
entrance  that  leads  to  a circu- 
lar lobby  Tickets  and  conces- 
sions can  be  purchased  here  as 
well. 

To  enhance  the  w^arm,  per- 
sonal atmosphere  appropriate 
for  a parochial  school,  vinyl 
wall  coverings,  carpeting,  and 
wood  furnishings  were  used 
throughout  the  building. 

These  and  many  other  features 
evolved  through  continuous 
interact  ion  between  the  owner 
and  architect  By  making  sure 
that  nothing  fell  through  the 
cracks,  final  costs  were  lower 
than  originally  anticipated, 
allowing  the  school  to  include 
additional  amenities.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

RUHNAU  RUHNAU  ASSOCIATES 

J775  T('nlh  Stieel 
Rivefside.  CA  92501 
Rogei  Cljfke.  RA 
(909)  684-4664 

Design  team 

David  R’jhndu.  AiA 
Design  P'lnopd 

Roger  cld'ke 

■'"O/ccr  Admni’.tidion  dincpa 

osodO  Calderon  ii  1 a An  1 an 
:q- Designer 

Denny  lones.  AIA 
• onstrucion  Adniinistrotor 

<athy  Dovis 
■ntenofs  d CrcpniLS 

Client 

Lynwood  Unified  School  Oistria 
(310)  886-1601 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
3.300 

Curreni  buildmg  area 
•145,696  square  feet 

lotal  proiect  costs 
5.52  miilton 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S117 

Space  per  btudeni 
95  square  tcet 

Cost  per  student 
5158 

Completion  date 
August  I J98 
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Lynwood  High  School 
Lynwood,  California 


j RUHNAU  RUHNAU  ASSOCIATES 


The  archuca  s challenge 
was  10  accominodaie 
3,300  studenis  m a 
comprehensive  high  sciioo! 
j located  on  a limned  urban 
i sue  The  facility  is  designed 
' around  three  disnnci  areas 
I The  first,  a LOTv-nunity-onem- 
, ed  public  court,  is  surrounded 
; by  the  pcrlorming  arts,  gym- 
I nasium.  Ithraiw,  and  adnunis- 
! ration.  All  arc  designed  to 
, serve  both  the  biudeni  popula- 
i lion  and  ihecommuniiv 

The  adminisiraiion  houses 
four  areas,  each  with  a sepa- 
' rate  entry  Those  areas  are  the 
following  central  administra- 
tion. forming  the  main  cnti^' 
and  housing  the  technology 
' central  disinbuuon  frame, 
adult  oduention.  student  ser- 
vices. oriented  to  the  siudcm 
academic  courtyard;  and 
counseling,  providing  an  area 
I for  onc-on -one  counseling. 

The  librar\'/medM  center,  an 
extension  of  the  admmisiraiion 
and  student  scrc'iccs  arexs.  is 
separated  Irom  administration 
to  allow  lor  altcr-hours  coin- 
muniiv  use  Incairporaicd  arc 
specialized  areas  lor  a career 
center  An  outdoor,  stepped, 
rcading/relaxauon  area  is  adja- 
cent to  the  outdoor  lood  court. 

I The  performing  arts  facility 
, incorporates  a fully  equipped 
1 little  theater,  oriented  to  the 
i mam  public  courtyard  Includ- 
ed arc  a practice  iheaicr/droma 
; room,  a 20-foot-high  scene 
; shop,  ehoral  and  instrumental 
I rooms,  practice  facilmcs.  and 
j dressing  rooms  Adjacent  is  an 
i area  designated  tor  ,i  future 
daycare  center 

The  gymnasium  includes  a 
' three-court  configuration  with 
separalion/di\  ideis. 
shuwers/loc  kers.  and  team 
rooms 
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The  second  area  of  ihc  cam- 
pus composes  ihe  mam  acade- 
mic spine,  including 
amphuheaier.  dock  lower, 
and  food  semccs  ai  each  end. 
The  ihrce-siory’  main  siruciure 
IS  organized  honzonially  wiih 
social  studies,  special  educa- 
iion,  and  graphic  and  fine  arts 
on  the  lirsi  lloor;  English  and 


language  arts  on  the  second 
floor;  and  math,  science,  and 
computer  science  on  the  third 
floor.  Within  each  floor  are 
faculty  workrooms. 

The  second  floor  includes  a 
divisible  leciure  hall  designed 
to  bring  multiple  classrooms 
together  in  a single  setting. 
Specialized  programs  include 


a courtroom  for  mock  trial 
programs,  ROTC  facilities,  a 
green  house  adjacent  to  the 
biology  laboraiones,  and  a 
Mdeo  production  area.  Each 
floor  has  technology  rooms  to 
house  fiber-optic  patch  panels, 
hubs,  and  level-5  wiring  for 
each  classroom  A complete 
two-way  broadband  cable  tele- 


vision system  is  incorporated 
with  television  monitors  in 
each  classroom. 

The  amphilheater/clock 
tower  prosidcs  a student  gath- 
ering point  and  a link  to  the 
spons  fields.  Eight  lighted  ten- 
nis couns  arc  provided  on  top 
of  an  underground  staff  and 
visitors  parking  structure.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Additions 


Maple  Hill  High  School 
Castleton-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Collins  + Scoville  Architects,  P.C 


Collins  T Scoville  Architects,  P.C, 

4 1 8 Broadway 
Albany,  NY  12207*2905 
Randolph  J.  Collins 
(518)  463*8068 

Dtsign  team 

Paul  t Scoville 
Prinapol’in-Chorge 

Ron  Bagoly 
Scott  Hill)e 
Peter  Wolf 

Archneaurol  Design  Team 

Randolph  J Coliins 
Consiruaion  ManagemenT 

Schaefer  Associates 
Mechotvcol  Engineering 

Mac  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 

CT.  Male  Associates 
Site  Engineering 

Client 

Schodack  Central  School  Distna 
(518)  732-2297 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  buildmg  capacity 
475 

Current  building  area 
93.776  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
68,026  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S5.9  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$105 

Space  per  student 
197  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$12,447 

Completion  date 
September  1998 
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Site  plan 


The  renovation  and 

expansion  of  Maple  Hill 
High  School  provides 
new  classrooms  to  accommo- 
date increasing  enrollments 
and  improves  core  facilities  to 
meet  current  educational 
demands. 

Working  closely  with  the 
board  of  education,  adminis- 
! iranon.  and  facilities  commit- 
i tec,  (he  design  team  arrived  at 
; solutions  that  maximized  state 
I building  aid  and  addressed 
j space  limitations,  enhancing 
I the  schools  academic,  athletic. 
I and  artistic  capacities.  New 
consiruaion  included  a iwo- 
siaiion  g)TTinasium,  locker 
rooms,  lobby,  a cafeteria  addi- 
tion, science  labs,  and  class- 
rooms. 

Two  features  of  the  design 
offered  unique,  cost-effective 
I benefits.  The  location  of  the 
I classroom  addition  on  a 
j sloped  portion  of  the  sue  pro- 
j vided  space  a half-story  below 
grade  level  to  relocate  district 
offices  formerly  housed  in  a 
trailer.  Also,  the  new  multi- 
purpose auditonum/lecture 
space  used  the  existing  gym- 
nasium/audiiorium.  By  retain- 
ing the  existing  folding  door 
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Auditorium 


and  using  new  motorized 
retracuble  seating,  the  back 
half  of  the  original  wood 
floor  gym  accommodates 
physical  education  classes 
and  community  activities, 

The  from  half  was  recons- 
tructed with  a sloped  floor 
and  200  fix  :d-iablet  arm  scats. 
A new  stage  at  floor  level  pro- 
vides supenor  sue  lines  and 
handicapped  access.  The  for- 
mer locker  rooms  now  house 
special  education  classrooms 
and  a music  suite  near  the 
stage.  ■ 
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North  High  School 
North  St  Paul,  Minnesota 

Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & Rydeen,  Inc 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  & 
Rydeen,  Inc 

8501  Golden  Valley  Road,  Suite  300 
Minneapolis,  MN  55427 
Web  site:  w\\w.aisr.com 

Paul  W.  Erickson,  AiA,  President 
(612)  545-373) 

Design  team 

David  Maroney,  AlA 
Projea  Archftea 

Paul  W.  Erickson.  AlA 

Pro/ea  Monager/Sducaiionai  Planner 

Jim  Lange,  PE 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Caylen  Melby,  PE 
Eleancal  Engineering 

Robert  Gunderson,  ASIA 
Landscape  Architecture 

Diane  Taylor,  CID,  IIDA  Associaie 
Interior  Designer 

Client 

N.  Sl  Paul/Maplewood/Oakdale 
School  Distna 
(612)  770-4601 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaaty 
1,700 

Current  building  area 
265.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
S22.8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S86 

Space  per  student 
1 56  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$13,411 

Completion  date 
Fall  1997 
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The  educational  philoso- 
phy of  Nonh  High 
School  was  developed 
wuh  a curriculum  based  on 
iradiuonal  academic  disciplines 
designed  lo  reflect  siudeni 
diversuy  and  global  conscious- 
ness. Six  “themes"  were  created 
10  enhance  ihe  educational 
opponuniiies  of  the  studenis; 

I user  fncndly.  communiiy 
I pnde,  lechnology.  saleiy  and 
j zoning  of  building,  mterdisci- 
1 phnary  approach/  flexible  edu- 
caiional  spaces,  and  inieraciion 
between  staff  and  studenis. 
These  themes  created  a healthy 
environment  conducive  to 
leaching  and  learning,  refleci- 
ing  the  true  academic  nature  of 
Lhe  building 
The  site  was  selected  to 
maintain  the  onginal  location 
of  “Old  North  High."  estab- 
lished in  1905.  In  an  emotion- 
al process,  the  community 
overwhelmingly  approved  the 
! necessarv'  displacement  of  37 
homes  and  business  properties 
in  order  to  accommodaie  this 
mature,  compact,  urban  sue 
The  challenge  was  to 
provide — all  on  307;  acres — 
a comprehensive  high  school 
with  room  for  a 43,000- 
square-foot  expansion;  park- 
ing for  800  cars;  a 400-meier, 

I eight-lane  running  track  with 
i field;  the  existing  football  sta- 
dium and  hockey  areas;  prac- 
I tice  fields,  and  a full-size 
I soccer  field.  In  addition,  a 
; portion  of  the  existing  Old 
j Nonh  High  would  be  con- 
verted into  a district  service 
! center, 

I The  solution  was  to  develop 
! a compact,  multilevel  high 
school  design  that  reflects  the 
scale  of  the  neighborhood 
homes  and  enhances  rhe  nat- 
; ural  sue  topography  In  addi- 


tion. ihere  is  a conneciion  lo 
lhe  existing  city  park  for  use 
by  lhe  school  and  community. 
All  of  the  challenges  of  this 
sue  were  met,  as  well  as  pre- 
j serving  a continuous  1/4-mile 
j green  space  on  Highway  36. 

! The  curriculum  serves  19 
I teach  creative  and  cnticai 
^ ihmking  and  problem-solving 
. skills  as  It  prepares  siudenis  10 
I become  contnbuiing  citizens 
umhm  our  sociciy.  This  com- 
prehensive high  school  focus- 
i es  on  the  "whole  siudcm" 
menial,  social,  emotional,  and 
physical  The  scmi-depari- 
mentalized  curnculum  (lan- 
guages. math,  and  social 
I studies)  IS  interspersed  wuh 
I imerdisciplinary  learning 
I (science,  technology  educa- 
1 tion,  living  skills,  and  an). 

! Ihe  multilevel  atnum, 

I lopped  by  an  expansive  sky- 
I lighi.  draws  m natural  daylight 
to  all  three  levels  of  the  build- 
ing core,  creating  a fnendly 
j learning  environment  This 
: atnum  provides  a central  com- 
munity area  for  students  on 
i all  three  floors 

Viewed  as  a "coinmunuy  of 
I learners,"  there  are  innovative 
spaces  for  students  to  meet 
j and  interact  across  grade  lev- 
I els.  as  well  as  places  for  staff  to 
[ interact  professionally  and 
! socially  This  facility  visibly 
I supports  a commitment  to 
lifelong  learning  by  creating  a 
healthy  environment  that  is 
safe  and  inviting,  where  stu- 
dents, staff,  parents,  commu- 
; niiy  members,  and  senior 
! citizens  can  interact  com  fort - 
I ah’v  in  a vanety  of  sellings, 
j The  dramatically  sloping 
, sue  allowed  for  the  creation  of 
j a two-level  public  concourse 
I wuh  shared  lobby  space  and 
i direct  access  to  various  build- 


Cafitejua 

mg  areas  of  community  use  as 
well  as  for  studenis  and  staff. 

The  mechanical  system  uses 
an  energy- recovery  system, 
which  exchanges  tempered 
exhaust  air  wuh  fresh  outside 
air. 

A centralized  media  center 
and  telecommunications  cen- 
ter provide  access  to  voice, 
data,  and  video  networks, 
wuh  broad  interdisciplinary 
uses  for  both  students  and 
staff.  The  educational  philoso- 
phy includes  the  building’s 
adaptability  for  future  trends 
and  technological  advances.  B 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 


Park  City  High  School 
Park  City,  Utah 

Architectural  Design  West  Inc. 


Architectural  Design  West  Inc 

533  S.  700  East 

Sail  Lake  Gty.  UT84102 

Web  sue:  www.dsgnwest.conn 

Gaty  M.  Acord,  AIA 
(801)  539-0221 

Design  team 

Gary  M.  Acord.  AIA 
Pnnapohn-Chorge 

Scott  Theobald.  AIA 
Projea  Architea 

M.  Keith  Sorenson.  AIA 
Educational  Facility  Planner 

Client 

Park  City  School  Distna 
(435)  645-5600 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

1.500 

Current  building  area 

155.500  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 
$ 1 6.3  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5105 

Space  per  student 
1 04  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
510,877 

Completion  date 
1998 


Park  Cuy  School  Disinci 's 
focus,  for  the  expansion 
and  renovation  of  us 
only  high  school,  was  to 
accommodate  a .student  popu- 
lation that  had  doubled, 
expand  and  modernize  an 
inadequate  library,  and  incor- 
porate an  auditonum  into  the 
school. 

Through  work  sessions  wnth 
the  owners,  the  design  dou- 
bled the  capacity  of  the  school 
from  750  to  1,500  students 
Forty  new  classrooms  are 
designed  in  a “habiiai" 
arrangement,  clustering  cours- 
es such  as  mathematics,  sci- 
ences, applied  technology,  and 
languages  into  “learning 
neighborhoods."  This  inter- 
mingling encourages  cross- 
curncular  activity  between 
teachers  and  students,  enhanc- 
ing the  learning  environment. 
Each  classroom  features  natur- 
al daylighting. 

The  new  media  center  fea- 
tures a spacious  layout  uiih 
natural  dayiighiing  and  a 
staie-ol-the-art  media  reineval 
system.  A professional  library 
IS  incorporated  to  facilitate 
teacher  and  staff  needs. 

Due  to  community  support, 
the  original  desire  for  an  audi- 
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lorium  was  upgraded  to  the 
ability  to  build  a performing 
arts  center.  The  auditonum 
has  seating  for  1 .000  on  the 
mam  floor  and  300  in  the  bal- 
cony. Other  features  include  a 
full-height  fly  loft,  a sympho- 
ny quality  orchestra  pit,  a 
189-seat  black  box  theater, 
choral  and  instrumental 
music  rooms,  a lobby,  and 
green  rooms.  The  contract- 
performance  quality  sound 
system  ensures  the  sound 
integrity  lor  perl-  "mers  and 
listeners.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

DLR  Group 

7421  W.  129th  Street.  Suite  100 
Overland  Park,  KS  66213 
Web  Site:  dirgroup.com 

Jim  French,  AlA,  NCARB 
(913)  897-7811 

Design  team 

DLR  Group 

Client 

Park  Hill  School  Distna 

(816)  741-1521 

Cordon  Carruth,  Supenntendem 

Grade  sran 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1.600 

Current  building  area 
254,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S24.13  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S95 

Space  per  student 
1 59  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
515,081 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


Park  Hill  South  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DLR  Group 


Created  to  relieve  a 
quickly  growing  stu- 
dent population  and  to 
energize  a new  curriculum, 
this  unique  1 ,600-siudeni  high 
school  design  promotes  flixi- 
bility  in  instnaciional  group 
sizes,  increased  personalized 
instruction,  and  higher  student 
usage  of  technology.  Utilizing  a 
' 4x4  block  schedule,"  ihe 
design  allows  for  interdiscipli- 
nary team  teaching  while 
accommodating  departmental 
instruction.  Future  cumculum 
flexibility  is  ensured  via  the 
several  possible  group  sizes, 
student  arrangements,  and 
instructional  methods  the  facil- 
ity will  support — including 
four  400-studeni  houses  (for 
grades  9-12),  individual  grade 
houses,  or  traditional  depart- 
mentalization. 

A centrally  located  two-sto- 
ry infoiTnational  technology 
media  center,  wuh  multimedia 
production  rooms,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  academic 
houses.  By  dividing  each 
house  into  two  200-student 
"families."  personalized 
instruction  is  further 
enhanced.  Each  "family"  con- 
tains a teacher-planning  cen- 
ter, language  arts,  social 
studies,  foreign  language, 
math,  science  lab.  and  two  fea- 
ture classrooms  with  an  elec- 
tronic library  for  research, 
special  projects,  and  group 
activities. 


Entiunce 


The  gymnasium  mural  cap- 
tures the  school  colors  and  its 
mascot:  a pride  of  panthers. 

The  2 5 4, 000-square- foot 
building  has  a semicircular 
mam  entrance  that  celebrates 
the  centralized  900-seat  audi- 
tonum  and  performing  arts 
center.  The  71 -acre  site,  high 
on  a bluff,  offers  a command- 
ing view  of  the  Kansas  City 
skyline.  ■ 
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Parkrose  High  School  Communit'/  Center 
Portland,  Oregon 

Dull  Olson  WeeLes  Architects 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  CoN^^TRiicTiON 


Dull  Olson  Weekes  Architects 

3 1 9 SW  Washington,  Suite  200 
Portland,  OR  97204 
Web  site:  wvwv.dowa.com 

John  Weekes 
(503)  226-6950 

Design  team 

John  Weekes 
Principal’in-Charge 

Mark  Siemieniec 
Susan  Emmons 
Doug  Nelson 
Jeff  Johanser' 

Project  Teciv 

Client 

Parkrose  School  Distnci 
(503)  408-2100 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 

1,000 

Current  building  area 
220,000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S24  million 

Cost  per  square  loot 
SI09 

Space  per  student 
220  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$23,980 

Completion  date 
December  1997 


Sms  PLAN 


The  architect  provided 
pre-bond  facility  plan- 
ning, master  plan  stud- 
ies, and  full  architectural 
design  services  for  the  new 
Parkrose  High  School  Com- 
munity Center. 

The  architect  worked  wuh 
Parkrose  School  Distnci  to 
facilitate  a community-based 
design  effort  knows  as 
“VISIONING  2000"  to  envi- 
sion and  design  a new  high 
school.  Working  with  more 
than  350  community/staff 
members  in  “town  hall"  ses- 
sions and  wuh  120  communi- 
ly/staff  members  in  locus 
group  sessions  over  a three - 
month  period,  a new  mission 
and  emphasis  emerged.  The 
result  was  to  create  a com- 
bined community  center  and 
high  school.  The  conclusions 
were  that  educational  needs 
and  community  services 
should  be  combined  to  estab- 
lish a new  central  hub  for  the 
Parkrose  community. 

In  essence,  the  central  pro- 
ject goal  was  to  develop  a cen- 
ter for  the  community  and  a 
place  for  lifelong  learning. 
Parkrose  has  a strong  sense  of 
community  but  lacked  a place 
for  people  to  gather  and  hold 
events.  This  building  was 
designed  to  fulfill  that  need. 


Clmshoom 


As  directed  by  the  vision  of 
the  community,  Parkrose  High 
School  and  Community  Cen- 
ter is  a community  within 
itself  for  all  to  use.  It  features 
the  following: 

■ Learning  areas  wuh  20 
"seminar"  or  classrooms  and 
offices  (115,000  square  feet). 

■ Student  commons  with 
food  services,  marketplace, 
and  student  activities  (H.400 
square  feet). 

■ Performance  arts  center  wuh 
600  seal  auditorium;  class- 
rooms for  drama,  band,  and 
choir;  and  television  and  radio 
studios  (21,000  square  feet). 


HI  Public  library/media  center 
with  career  center  (10,200 
square  feet). 

il  Communiiy/scnior  center 
with  a health  clinic,  police 
office,  and  multipurpose  and 
art  rooms  (1 1,000  square  feet). 

■ Wcllness/fitness  areas  with 
gym/muliipurpose  space  and 
training  and  weight  rooms 
(37,000  square  feet). 

■ Aquatics  center  (enclosed), 
wuh  expandable  25  to  50 
meter  pool  (13,000  square 
feet). 

The  building  is  essentially 
two  parts:  active  learning  (per- 
forming arts  center  and  well- 
ness center)  and  academic 
learning  (library,  seminar 
rooms,  and  large-group 
rooms)  linked  by  the  student 
center  and  community  center. 

Two  exterior  courtyards 
were  created.  The  east  coun- 
yard, bordered  by  the  commu- 
nity center  and  performing 
ans  center,  responds  to  the 
community  agenda.  The  west 
counyard,  bordered  by  th.e 
learning  areas  and  student 
center,  is  primarily  an  outdoor 
student  plaza. 

This  project  is  the  recipient 
of  the  1998  William  J.  Caudill 
Citation  in  American  Sckool  & 
L7niversity's  Architectural  Port- 
folio Competition.  ■ 
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Penncrest  High  School 
Media,  Pennsylvania 

L Robert  Kimball  & dissociates 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Project  in  Progress 

L Robert  Kimball  It  Associates 

2 1 W.  Washington  Street  Suite  F 
West  Chester,  PA  19380 

David  L Schrader,  AlA 
(610)  692*2232 

Design  team 

David  L Schrader,  AlA 
Thomas  Woods,  AlA 
William  Cox 
Jason  Rice 
David  Marsh,  PE 
Edward  John,  PE 
Robert  Swayne,  PE 
Mark  Franz,  PE 
Greg  Schrock,  EIT 
Sterling  McClure 
Edward  Kirkbnde,  RA 

aient 

Rose  Tree  Media  School  District 
(610)  565-1200 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1,600 

Current  building  area 

270.000  square  feet 

Building  a^ea  before 
addition/renovation 

205.000  square  feet 


The  Penncrest  High 
School  additions  and 
renovations  are 
designed  to  allow  a building 
constructed  in  the  1950s  lo 
accommodate  gromh  from 
1,200  to  1,600  students. 
While  completing  this  reno- 
vation, the  facility  will  also  be 
improved  to  accommodate 
the  variations  in  msiruciional 
delivery  methods  that  the 
educational  spectrum  has 
seen  recently  and  will  see  m 
the  next  20  years. 

The  ’ jsting  205,000- 
square-foot  facility  will  have 


programs  shifted  throughout 
the  building  to  enable  the  core 
student  ser\nces  to  be  offered 
at  the  center  of  the  facility. 
Additions  will  be  constructed 
to  encompass  the  increased 
athletic  department  program, 
and  a new  administrative  com- 
plex will  be  built  at  the  center 
of  student  circulation.  The 
audiionum  vvqll  be  completely 
renovated,  and  new  music 
rehearsal  spaces  will  be  added 
to  accommodate  the  new 
music  program.  Distance 
learning  and  conferencing 


spaces  will  also  be  added  to 
allow  for  new  methods  of 
leaching.  The  sue  has  also 
been  redesigned  to  improve 
the  athletic  fields  and  to 
improve  vehicular  circulation. 

The  final  product  will  be  a 
building  divided  into  technol- 
ogy areas,  performance  spaces, 
siudent  services,  athletic  areas, 
and  general  classroom  areas, 
j The  resulting  facility  will 
I enable  the  Rose  Tree  Media 
I School  Distnet  to  shepherd  us 
i educaiional  programs  into  the 
! 21st  century.  ■ 


Total  project  costs 
S21  million 

G)st  per  square  foot 
178 

Space  per  .student 
1 69  square  feet 

Oast  per  student 
113.125 

Completion  date 
December  1999 
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CEoward  DuMOr<l 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/Ad  DiTiONS 

Lesko  Associates,  Inc 

Gemini  Tower  II,  2001  Crocker  Road, 
Suite  200 

Cleveland,  OH  44145 

Web  site:  www.lesko-assocjates.com 

Nicholas  Lesko.  FAIA,  President 
(440)  835-0850 

Design  team 

Nicholas  Lesko,  FAIA 
Administrator 

Edward  G.  Lesko.  AlA 
Design 

Robert  W.  Blatchford,  Jr.,  AlA 
David  A.  Andreano.  AiA 

Client 

Revere  Local  School  District 
(330)  659-6111 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaaty 
UOO 

Current  building  area 
190,295  square  feel 

Building  area  befcie 
addition/renovation 
161.284  square  feet 

^otal  project  costs 
52.47  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
585 

Space  per  student 
145  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
SI  2.363 

Completion  date 
1996 


■ i 


Site  pian 


Revcie  High  School 
Richfield,  Ohio 


Lesko  Associates,  Inc. 


The  district,  located  in  a 
suburban-rural  area 
with  high  academic 
achievements  and  standards, 
wanted  to  update  and  provide 
additional  facilities  at  the  high 
school  to  adjust  to  changes  in 
science,  education,  and  tech- 
nology. To  meet  these  goals, 
science  labs,  a graphics  area,  a 
: television  studio,  and  a siaie- 
of-the-ari  media  center  were 
incorporated  into  the  plans. 

A unique  design  with  its 
forms,  matenals,  use  of  glass, 
and  general  detailing  was 
developed,  distinctive  in  its 
own  nghi,  but  comfortable 
with  the  existing  building.  The 
new  addition  was  located  at 
the  end  of  a two-story  acade- 
mic wing  along  a major  road, 
providing  high  visibility  while 
creating  an  'academic  state- 
ment.” The  technology  "heart” 
of  the  addition  is  the  media 
center. 

The  media  center  on  the 
j second  floor,  along  with  a 
I graphics  lab  and  television 
studio,  has  an  abundance  of 
natural  light  and  a feeling  of 
spaciousness.  A clerestory  and 
generous,  well-placed  win- 
dows create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  media/library 
activities.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  user-friendly  science  and 
computer  labs  that  are  spa- 
cious with  natural  light. 


Intcmok 


Exthuoii 


Designed  with  durable 
materials,  the  building  has  a 
steel  frame  (columns,  beams, 
and  joists)  with  extenor  bnck 
and  interior  concrete  block 
walls.  The  intenor  is  painied 
with  V.C.T.  and  floors  are  car- 
peted. For  energy  efficiency 
the  spaces  are  served  by  gas- 
fircd  air-handling  units  that 
provide  cooling  and  heating.* 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

John  Friedman,  AIA  Architect  PC 

^0.  Box  328 

LOS  Lunas.  NM  87031 

John  Fneoman 
(505)  865-0111 

Design  team 

John  Friedman.  AIA 
Principal 

CregOP/ Haaman  AlA 
<^'oiea  Architea 

Or  R, chard  F “omgan 
^>anning  Consut-ont 

Client 

RiO  Rancho  Public  Schools 
(505)  696-0667 

Dr  V.  Sue  Cleveland 
Supenniendent 

Richard  Herrera.  REFP 
Faaliues  Director 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  buildme  capacitv 
2,400 

Current  building  area 
335,000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/ renovation 
N/A 

"otal  proiect  costs 
S29  miiiion 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S87 

Space  per  student 
140  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
512.083 

Completion  date 
August  1997 


Sm  PLAN 


Rio  Rancho  High  School 
Rio  Rancho,  New  Mexico 

John  Friedman,  AiA  Architect  PC 


This  design  responds  to 
an  academy-based  cur- 
riculum ihat  subdmdcs 
the  traditional  high  school 
j into  smaller  subject-based 
; academies.  High-qualiiy  imeri- 
; or  and  exterior  public  spaces 
; invite  community  access  to 
, this  fast-growing  south  western 
lOWTi's  firsi  high  school 
Rio  Rancho  High  School,  a 
i 2.400-siudeni.  3 35. 000- 
square -looi  iaciliiy.  was  built 
on  80  acres  againsi  a lan  sand- 
stone bluff.  It  IS  the  first  high 
I school  for  a new  school  dis- 
I inci  ai  the  comer  of  a fasi- 
I growing  southwestern  lown. 

I The  challenge  of  this  project 
j was  to  develop  a school  that 
j could  open  in  16  months 


i Lasoratory 


while  responding  to  an  acade- 
my-based curriculum  and  the 
community’s  need  for  high- 
i quality  public  spaces, 
i The  project  was  built  in  16 
^ months  for  S30  million,  pro- 
; \ided  by  a local  high-tech  cor- 
' poration.  and  constructed  at 
20  percent  less  per  square  foot 
than  comparable  projects  bv 
using  a design/buildy'fasurack 
const  RICH  on  process. 

The  school  incorporates  an 
, academy-based  program  in 
which  siudcnis  select  an  acad- 
I emic  focus  Lfirsi  year,  humani- 
I ties,  arts,  science,  business. 

; and  technology)  to  break  the 
■ large  school  into  separate 
I small  communities  of  learners. 
I each  averaging  480  students. 


i Auditorium 

i The  architects  set  six  simple 
; iwo-story,  nli-up  concrete 
; buildings  around  two  coun- 
I yards.  Each  academy  is  built 
i from  rcpcmive  elements  and 
planned  to  maximize  \iews 
and  natural  light  to  classrooms 
while  clusiermg  the  support 
I Spaces  at  ihe  building  core, 
i Each  academy  is  linked  lo 

I ihe  central  courtyard  space  by 
j a monumental  entry  deck  and 
j stainvjy,  The  courtyard  has 
! become  a x'lbram  social  center 
lor  the  enure  school,  eiiminai- 
r mg  the  need  for  large  mtenor 
! hallways 

The  media  center,  gym, 
calcieria.  and  theater  are 
designed  to  accommodate 
i large  community  events  For 
j example,  the  theater  has  a full- 
} lly  loft,  an  orchestra  pit,  and 
I professional  iheatncal  equip- 
j mcni  U can  support  cduca- 
j iional  and  professional 
I pcrlorming  arts  events. 

I The  school  district  was 

I determined  lo  provide  a '21st 
I century  education"  to  every' 

I student  The  design  features 
i siate-of-ihe-arc  voicc/vidco/ 
i data  networking  and  PC  work- 
' stations  m most  spaces.  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Wakely  Associates 
Mt  Pleasant,  Inc 

1515.  Mam  Street 
iVU.  Pleasant,  Ml  ^8358 

John  P.  Jensen,  AIA 
(517)  773-9945 

Design  team 

John  P Jensen,  AIA 
Prinapal-in-Chorge 

John  E.  Haas.  A»A 
Designer 

Harold  M.  Boog,  AiA 
Project  Manager 

Anthony  E.  Khalil 
Job  Captain 

Earl  Hartman,  PE 
Mechamca!  Engineer 

Dion  Dixon,  PE 
Eleancoi  Engineer 

Client 

Shelby  Public  Schools 
(616)  861-5211 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacitv 
bCG 

Current  building  area 
1 16,000  square  feet 

Total  prciect  costs 
510  3 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$89 

Space  per  student 
193  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$17,160 

Completion  date 
December  1997 
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Shelby  High  School 
Shelby,  Michigan 

Wakely  Associates  Mt  Pleasant  Inc 


A unique  exterior  design, 
complete  with  proven 
educational  and  tech- 
nical concepts  wthin,  pro\nde 
the  community  of  Shelby  wnth 
a true  educational  and  social 
center.  This  steel  and  masonrs' 
building  IS  highlighted  by  a 
key  element  oi  identity  school 
colors.  Colors  are  expressed  m 
glazed  mason  r\-  and  used  as 
ornament 

Nestled  at  the  base  oi  a 
wooded  hill,  among  the  apple 
orchards  and  shoreline  vistas 
of  western  Michigan,  the 
school's  deep  colors  and  bnek 
patterns  blend  with  the  land- 
scape. Wakely  Associates  and 
the  community  jointly  devel- 
oped a high  school  concept 
with  components  of  advanced 
technology,  comfortable  class- 
rooms, staff  am.cnnies,  a per- 
forming arts  center, 
competirion  aihleiic  facilities, 
and  a community  center  An 
earlier  failed  aitcmpi  at  com- 
bining high  schools  \v\ih  a 
neighboring  dismci  helped 
unify  the  community  and 
define  its  needs  The  new 
vision  became  one  of  quality, 
efficiency,  and  identity 
The  student  body  is  wel- 


Coitiuoot 
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Main  street  at  student  store  and  media  center 


Main  street  corridor 
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Community  and  student  ENTRANa 

Lomcd  daily  by  a nununng 
cnvironmeni  of  sociahzauon. 
fine  arts,  sciL'ncc  and  icchnol- 
og)'  Unique  colors,  icrrazzo 
floors,  and  mdircci  lighting 
add  to  the  comfonable  en\i- 
ronmcni.  Classroom  wings  arc 
di\ided  by  discipline.  Roofs 
are  sloped  and  covered  m a 
gray  Hypalon  symihciic  roof- 
ing membrane.  Windows  arc 
operable  m each  classroom. 
Corridors  utilize  natural  light. 

A four-pipe  fan  coil  HVAC 
s\  stem  provides  heating  and 
V lulling  on  an  as-needed  basis. 
The  system  is  vcr>-  economical 
noth  in  first  cost  and  opera- 
tions Its  llcxibilitv  enables 
'uturc  c.xpansion 

riic  community  auditorium 
scats  650  in  a quality  acousti- 
cal environment  Compuicr- 
gene rated  sound  pattern 
studies  helped  determine 
materials,  surfaces,  and 
.icousiical  cloud  placement, 
Sound  and  lighting  controls 
can  be  operated  from  a num- 
ber ol  remote  locations  within 
'he  facility  The  auditorium 
and  music  areas  arc  sound  iso- 
lated from  ihc  rest  ol  llic 
building 

.\ihlctic  programs  were  an 
important  part  of  this  building 
jM'0)CLt  for  lunh  community 
and  sdiool  A ihivc-coun 
c.unnasium  wiih  lilcnchcr 
M'ating  lor  2.000  provides  a 


Music  room 


Auchtorium 


venue  for  tournaments  never 
realized  in  previous  years. 
Outside  facilities  include  a 
football  field,  track,  softball 
liclds,  and  practice  fields. 

Student  life  (socialization)  is 
enhanced  by  an  entrance  foyer 
with  a mam  street  concept. 

The  media  center,  student 
store,  career  center,  auditori- 
um, and  eafctena/commons 
area  are  visible  and  accessible 
Irom  the  main  street  through 
transparent  and  articulated 
window  walls,  enhancing  a 
community  atmosphere  Inic- 
nor  appointments  promote  a 
cool,  calming  effect.  Hallway 
benches,  student  commons 
areas,  and  expansive  foyers 
encourage  students  and  sialf 
to  socialize 

Teaching  staff  input  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  prepara- 
tion/office spaces,  resulting  m 
an  assemblage  of  pnmar\'  and 
support  spaces  for  each  acade- 
mic discipline.  Flexible 
maili/scicncc  labs  enable  fuller 
integration  of  math  and  sci- 
ence disciplines  The  imple- 
mentation of  block  scheduling 
was  anticipated  in  planning 
To  facililalc  |oini  planning  by 
laculiy.  spaces  are  provided  to 
develop  inierdisciplinar)'  les- 
son plans.  This  auentum  to 
sialf  needs  promotes  morale, 
program  efficiency,  safety,  and 
staff  recruiimcni.  ■ 


HSGH  SCHOOLS 

New  CofvjSTRucTioN 

Morton,  Russo,  awd  Maggio 

2009  U.5.  Route  )30.  Suite  B 
North  Brunswick,  NJ  08902 

Jack  Barker 
(732)  297-4200 

Design  team 

James  E.  Morten,  AIA 
Pnnopol 

Richard  W.  Munch 
''"ry.ea  Xicnege' 

Robert  Rvan 

Documentonon  Mcnoger 

Rava!  Engineering 
Struaurai  Engineers 

Brownworth  Engine  ' ng 
MechoniccI/ cleaned  Engineers 

Client 

South  Brunswick  Board  ot  Education 
(732)  297-7800 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacitV' 

2,000 

Current  building  area 

363.000  square  feet 

Total  protect  costs 
S42  4 million 

Cost  per  sauare  foot 
3120 

Space  per  student 
1 78  square  ^eet 

Cost  per  student 

52 1.000 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


SiTH  PLAN 


South  Brunswick  High  School 
; Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey 

Morton,  Russo,  and  Maggio 

With  a student 

capacity  of  2,000 
(expandable  to 

2.800),  this  new  high  school  is 
the  second  largest  m Newjcr- 
i sey.  The  plan  is  based  on  a 
schoolhousc  concept,  dividing 
the  student  body  into  three 
groups.  Xmih-  and  tenth- 
grade  students  are  in  two 
Tiouscs"  c>u  ilic  third  floor, 
wuh  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  on  the  second  floor. 

Elective  classes  arc  located  on 
the  first  floor  The  front  eleva- 
i non  also  incorporates  de- 
ments that  resemble  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  previ- 
ously occupying  the  sue. 

Eighty  classrooms  include 
an  studios,  business  labs,  sci- 
• ence  labs,  home  economics. 

I and  small-group  learning 
! rooms.  The  1 1 ,000- square - 
; foot  media  center  is  centrally 
i located  to  the  classrooms.  The 
' 1 ,000-seai  theater  and  audito- 

rium can  be  subdivided  into 
lecture  rooms  for  125  stu- 
dents each,  allowing  for  a 
larger  theater,  while  providing 
for  large-group  instructional 
areas  required  by  ihe  educa- 
j non  program,  Insirumenial 
I and  vocal  music  classes  each 


have  separate  rehearsal 
halls  The  mam  gymnasium 
accommodates  three  basket- 
ball courts  An  auxiliar)’ 
g)'m  accommodates  the 
expanded  physical  education 
j'lrogram 

The  new  school  is  fully 
integrated  with  technology 
communication  systems 
and  said! lie  interconnects 
The  three  technology  labs 
tcadi  practical  use  of  com- 
puters for  science,  math.  an. 
music,  and  mass  media 
applications  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

RENOVATtONS/ADDinONS 

Barger  + Dean  Architects,  Inc 

227  Central  Ave. 

Safdsota,  FL  34236 
Web  site. 

\.w/v\'.arch!teas{^bargerde3n.con 

Kenneth  C.  Dean 
(941)  365-6056 

Design  team 

Kenneth  G.  Dean 
Vice  PresiOem 

Oarreli  G.  McLam 
Pnnopal 


School  Board  of  Manatee  County 
(941)  741-7200 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1,950 

Current  building  area 
215,230  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovation 
170,349  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
324.8  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
?1  !5 

Space  per  student 
iO  square  leet 

Cost  per  student 
S12.718 

Completion  date 
August  !998 


Southeast  High  ^ 
Bradenton,  Floric 

Barger  + Dean  Archite 


SOLiiheasi  High  School  is  a 
planned  master  develop- 
ment project  v/iih  major 
additions  and  remodeling  of 
an  existing  campus.  The  pro- 
ject replaces  out-of-date  facili- 
ties with  new  buildings, 
technology  systems,  and  cam- 
pus-wtde  utility  systems. 

Major  design  objectives 
were  to  develop  a campus  that 
controls  student  and  staff  cir- 
culation within  and  around 
buildings,  enhances  security, 
and  creates  exciting  learning 
centers  for  students.  Prototype 
designed  facilities  were  used 
to  minimize  cost,  but  the  flcxt- 
bilny  was  maintained  for 
future  rnodificauons. 

All  new  core  facilities  (cafe- 
lena,  media  center,  g^annasi- 
um,  and  classroom/iechnology 
buildings)  arc  based  on  a stu- 
dent population  of ! ,950. 
These  facilities  are  located  on 
42  acres,  which  includes  27 
acres  of  existing  school  facili- 
ties, five  acres  for 
vocauonal/agriculturc  fields, 
and  10  acres  recently  acquired 
for  faciliiy  expansion  ■ 


Exterior 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Renovations/ Additions 


St  John's  Jesuit  High  School 
Toledo,  Ohio 

SSOE  Studios 


SSOE  Studios 

1001  Madison  Ave. 

Toledo.  OH  45624 
Web  Site:  vm\v.ssoe  com 

Joe  Kunkle,  AlA,  PE 
(419)  255'3858 

Design  team 

Joe  Kunkie,  AlA.  PE 
Project  Manager 

Kirk  Keaffaber.  RA 
Project  Architea 

Steve  Shrake.  AiA 
Architea 

Stephanie  Glinka 
Interiar  Designer 

Mike  Thompson 
Mechanical 

Sieve  Wheeler 
Eleancal 

Neal  Bigelow 
Plumbing 

Client 

St  John’s  Jesuit  High  School 
(419)  865-5745 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capaatv 
800 

Current  building  area 

121.000  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
addition/renovalion 

105.000  square  feet 

Total  prcjea  costs 
52  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
5125 

Space  per  student 
1 5 1 square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
52,500 

Completion  date 
January  1993 


The  technology  center  is  ] 
i he  first  addition  to  this  j 

all-boys  high  school  | 

since  us  construction  in  1965, 

I Over  the  years,  educational 
i processes  had  evolved  and  the 
existing  infrastructure  could 
' not  support  the  new  icchnolo' 

I gies  of  a modern  educational 
i cnvironmeni 

.A  thorough  planning 
process  led  to  a decision  to 
consolidate  many  ol  the  spe- 
. cializcd  spaces  in  a new  tech- 
nology focused  expansion  in 
j order  to  best  scr\*e  specific 
! needs  Spaces  in  the  new'  wing 
i include  music  tcchnolog)',  the 


Corridor 

schools  internal  closed-circuit 
TV  station  ( F\'  4).  electronic 
publishing,  computer  lab  and 
instruction,  and  a media  cen- 


! icr  ihai  emphasizes  electronic 
media  in  lieu  of  a traditional 
library'  arrangement. 

These  elements  are  brought 
logeiher  and  create  a new 
"front  door"  identity  for  the 
school  Titan  Plaza  is  a round 
entry  that  provides  a visitor 
with  a subtle  foreshadowing  of 
circular  spaces  in  the  original 
school.  Once  inside,  a fiber- 
optic light  sweeps  past  each 
space  and  provndes  a symbolic 
unifying  element. 

Material  selection  was  made 
10  complemeni  the  existing 
Ixiilding  but  still  showcase  the 
expansion.  Overall,  the  new 
lechnology  center  ser\’cs  to 
I fulfill  the  future  educational 
I goals  ol  ihc  school 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 

Valentiner  Crane  Brunjes  Onyon 
Architects 

524  South  600  East 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84102 
Web  site:  www.vaientiner.com 

Steve  Crane,  AIA 
(801)  575*8800 

Design  team 

Steve  Crane,  AiA 
P:incipal-tn-Chorge 

Brent  Tippets,  AiA 
Projea  Manager 

Jeanne  Jackson,  AIA 
Proiea  Architea 

Dan  Nelson 
Projea  Coordinator 

Client 

Lincoln  County  School  Distnc  #2 
(307)  886-3811 
Dr.  Bnan  Read 
Superintendent 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1,200 

Current  building  area 
220,000  square  feet 

Total  proiec!  costs 
S23  million 

Cost  per  sQuare  loot 
$105 

Space  per  student 
183  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$19,166 

Completion  date 
September  1998 
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Site  plan 


Star  Valley  High  School 
Afton,  Wyoming 

Valentiner  Crane  Brunjes  Onyon  Architects 


L 

^ static 

y 

Star  Valley  High  School  is 
the  first  new  high  school 
in  this  distna  in  more 
than  60  years  and  the  commu- 
nity center  for  the  enure  county. 
The  new  facility  is  designed  for 
800  students  (growth  planned 
to  accommodate  1 .200  stu- 
dents) with  the  latest  suic-of- 
the-an  technological  advances. 

It  IS  also  used  year-round  for 
numerous  adult  education  class- 
es and  IS  the  primary  commu- 
nity center  for  a variety  of  uses 
and  actmtics. 

Valentiner  Crane  Architects 


Exterior 

completed  cducaiion  specifi- 
caiions/faciliiy  programs  pnor 
to  commencing  the  design. 

The  design  solution  responded 
to  the  unusual  scheduling 
needs  of  the  facility  and 
resolved  many  of  the  owner  s 
curnculum  problems. 

The  school  was  designed  to 
fit  the  sue,  scale,  and  colors  of 
the  rural  area.  The  roofing  and 
shape  of  the  building  rcilcci 
surrounding  architecture. 

The  facility  design  is  a 
"house  within  a house ‘con- 
cept, Each  department  is  inter- 
active within  Itself  and  is  easily 
accessible  to  other  dcpari- 


Koor  plan 


menis  for  interactive  pro- 
grams. The  physical  layout  of 
the  building  is  based  on  four 
distinct  areas.  The  entire 
school,  with  the  exception  of 
ihe  running  irack  around  ihe 
gym,  IS  on  one  level.  The 
media  center  is  located  in  the 
tenter  of  the  academic  class- 
room areas  to  provide  excep- 
tional funciionaluy. 

The  commons  area  is  situated 
to  provide  access  to  the  main 
office,  counseling  center,  cafe- 
lena.  auditorium,  gymnasium 
area,  student  store,  and  music 
rooms 

The  pnde  of  the  new  school, 
and  all  of  Star 
Valley,  will  be 
the  new  perform- 
ing arts  center.  It 
includes  a 1.000- 
seat  audiionum, 
a full-fly  loft,  an 
orchestra  pit,  a 
portable  thrust 
stage  uhat  co\'ers 


•**  i} 
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CAFCnRlA 


the  pu),  scene  shops,  storage 
facilities,  dressing  rooms,  and 
staging  areas  for  performances. 

Adjacent  to  the  performing 
arts  areas  are  the  music  facili- 
ties. The  music  department 
includes  a choral  room  and  an 
instrumental  room  that  are 
separated  by  several  practice 
rooms,  an  ensemble  room,  a 
midi-keyboard  room,  choral 
and  instrumental  libranes,  and 
general  offices.  The  choral  and 
instrument  classrooms  are 
connected  to  the  stage  sound 
system  and  can  double  as  large 
dressing  rooms  for  produc- 
tions that  involve  large  casts. 

This  \isual  arts  wing  is  adja- 
cent to  the  technology  and 
vocational  arts  spaces  and 
includes  painting  and  drawing, 
archiiecture/CADD  and  3-D 
drawing,  pnni  making,  and 
sculpture  studios.  ■ 


I raoNtwr.  Ry  1999  1M 


£^Scot  Zimmerman  Photography 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


‘ Wayzata  High  School 
: Plymouth,  Minnesota 

i 

i Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  & Rydeen,  Inc 


Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skoid  & 
Rydeen,  Inc 

3501  Golden  Valley  Road,  Suite  300 
Minneapolis,  MN  55427 
Web  site:  vwvw.atsr.conn 

Paul  W.  Enckson,  A!A 
(612)  545-3731 

Design  team 

Kenneth  E.  Grabow,  AIA 
Projea  Manager 

Dean  Beemnga,  AlA 
Projea  Archnea 

Terry  Stofferahn.  PE 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Gaylen  Melby,  PE 
Electrical  Engineering 

Robert  Gunderson.  ASIA 
Landscape  Architeaure 

Diane  Ta^'lor,  OD.  IIDA  Assooate 
Intenor  Designer 

Tammy  Magney.  AIA  REEP 
Educauoncl  Planning 

Client 

Wayzata  Schools  iSD  No.  284 
(612)  745-5000 

Grade  span 
10-12 

Current  building  capacity 

3.000 

Current  building  area 

480.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
$42  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
$88 

Space  per  student 
160  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$14,000 

Completion  date 
Fall  1997 


Wayzata  High  School 
is  dedicated  to 
prepanng  a com- 
I munuy  of  learners  to  live  com- 
passionately, to  challenge  the 
unknown,  to  know  the  past, 
and  to  create  the  future. 

The  real-life  application  of 
: themes  developed  by  the 
: steenng  committee  becomes 
evident  when  breaking  down 
j the  large  school  to  a smaller, 
human  scale,  while  encourag- 
i mg  the  best  practices  for  life- 
long learning.  Spatial 
j relationships  enhance  learning 
I environments  and  create 
I opporiumiies  for  students, 
i staff  and  community. 

Creating  smaller  communi- 
ties of  students  is  necessary  to 
I impart  a sense  of  belonging 
i and  sec u my  in  such  a large 
! school  building.  Eight  400- 
j student  houses  exist,  each 
I with  flexible  classroom  and 
lab  clusters  to  deliver  depart- 
mental, interdisciplinary,  and 
1 theme  instruction.  Students 
I arc  able  to  set  goals  and  chal- 
lenge themselves  as  they 
implemcni  iheir  personal  plan 
for  progress. 

I The  following  guidelines 
I determine  each  multidiscipli- 
nary cluster:  4CX)  students,  10 
classrooms,  four  labs,  two  con- 
ference areas,  one  open  break- 
out space,  and  locker 


Entry  FOYiR 


Croup  forum  room 


commons  for  400  students. 

Educational  programs  for 
students  of  the  2 1st  century 
require  adaptability.  The  dus- 
ters offer  a sense  of  communi- 
ty and  belonging  to  students, 
while  maintaining  the  flexibili- 
ty of  multiple  uses,  vnnety 
within  the  classroom  arrange- 
ment. and  zoning  for  after- 
hours  use. 

The  building  can  easily  be 
zoned  for  multiple  community 
uses  in  the  evening  and  week- 
ends to  ensure  building  secu- 
rity and  maximize  facility  use. 

The  school  district  has  cre- 


ated a building-  and  distnet- 
wide  technology  plan, 
employed  an  on-siaff  tech- 
nology specialist,  and  estab- 
lished rules  and  guidelines  to 
ensure  smooth  operations. 

The  fabric  of  the  technology 
plan  IS  strengthened  by 
threads  leading  to  the  teach- 
ing stations,  media  center, 
and  administration.  The 
media  center  provides 
LANAVAN,  distance  learning, 
and  inlormation  kiosks. 
Administration  is  fully  linked 
to  voice,  video,  data,  and 
security. 

The  sue  design  reflects  a 
collaborative  effort  with  the 
city,  community,  and  school 
to  provide  accessible  fields, 
parking,  and  facility  use 
year-round.  The  building 
shape  and  form  capitalize  on 
the  sloped  sue  and  wooded 
ravine  wiihm  ihe  multi-story 
design  ■ 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Mew  Construction 


I Zeeland  High  School 
I Zeeland,  Michigan 

I GMB  Architects-Engineers 


GMB  Architects-Engineers 

M5  College  Ave..  P.O.  Box  2 1 59 
Holland,  Ml  49422-2 1 59 
Web  sue;  www.gmb.com 

Christina  Kleis 
(616)  392-7034 

Design  team 

Tom  Van  De  Griend,  AIA 
Profea  Architea 

Ron  Snoeyink 
X^echonicol  Engineer 

,!ohn  Eberiy,  PE 
Electncai  Engineer 

•Amy  Hersey 
interior  Designer 

Tim  Gernts 

Site/Londscape  Designer 

Ciient 

Zeeland  Public  Schools 
(616)  748-3002 

Grade  span 
1012 

Current  building  capacity' 

1.000 

Current  building  area 
200.000  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI 7 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S85 

Space  per  student 
200  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$17,000 

Completion  date 
September  1997 


Located  in  a small,  tight- 
knit  community,  this 
new  high  school  was  lo 
j be  obedient  to  tradition, 

I respeciful  of  Dutch  heritage 
and  religious  activaiy,  and  fis- 
cally responsible — ihe  charac- 
tensiics  of  Zeeland.  Mich., 
i Itself. 

; Zeeland's  pnde  m commu- 
' nity  is  mimicked  throughout 
i the  facility's  organization.  To 
i reflect  a traditional  sense  of 
I knowledge,  three  major 
j units — athletics,  academics, 
and  arts — make  up  this  build- 
ing. These  units  use  simplistic 
geometric  forms  with  a brick 
pattern  in  an  interpretation  of 
the  Dutch  sense  of  order.  To 
further  exemplify  Zeeland's 
traditional  foundation  yet 
emphasize  the  community's 
21st  century'  technology  bent, 
the  three  major  building  units 
have  been  both  severed  and 
joined  via  a "non-traditional" 

! high-tech,  grid-like  form  of 
I composite  aluminum  panels. 

; The  entries  are  all  called  out 
as  extensions  ol  each  area's 
! geometric  form  The  entry 
details,  similar  to  all  details  in 
the  project,  were  kept  to  pure 
forms  to  reflect  the  communi- 
ty’s desire  to  be  unpretentious. 
A light  budget  required  that 
visual  excitement  be  created 
with  playful  geometry  and 
massing  in  lieu  of  ornate 
detailing. 

Within  the  academic  units, 
four  “houses  ' promote  the 
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concept  of  independent  “fami- 
ly" identities  (250  students  per 
house).  The  layout  of  the  aca- 
demic areas  is  flexible  to 
accommodate  today's  depart- 
mental teaching  and  the 


future's  interdisciplinary 
approach.  A gymnasium  that 
seats  3.000  fans  and  an  audi- 
lonum  that  houses  1,000 
guests  round  out  this  commu- 
nuy-onented  facility.  ■ 


Srrt  PLAN 
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OBili  Lindmout  Photography 


K-1 2 SCHOOLS 

Mew  Construction 


I Akiuk  Memorial  School 
i Kasigluk,  Alaska 

I Design  Alaska,  Inc 


Design  Alaska,  Inc 

601  College  Road  1 

Fairbanks,  AK  9970 1 \ 

Web  site:  wmi  designalaska  com  | 

Bill  Payton  j 

(907)  452*1241  | 

Design  team 

I 

William  Pa^'ton.  AIA  j 

Project  Manager  | 

Chuck  Morgan  ‘ 

Jack  Wilbur  ^ 

Mechamcai  Engineers  , 

Bob  Gras  ! 

Eleancal  Engineer 

Paul  Perreault  ! 

Strvaurcl  Engineer  1 

Pier  Stragier  | 

Cvil  Engineer  i 

! 

Client 

Lower  Kuskokwim  School  Oistna 
(907)  543*4888  j 

Grade  span  j 

K*12  ' 

Current  building  capacity  ’ 

!00 

Current  building  area 
1 8,200  square  feet  | 

Total  proiea  costs  I 

S6.41  million  ! 

Cost  per  square  fool  i 

S350 

Space  per  student 

1 8 1 square  feet  ! 

Cost  per  student  ! 

S63.350  I 

Completion  date 

1995  1 
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This  kindergarten 

through  twelfth  grade 
educational  facility 
replaces  ihe  existing  school 
and  out-butldings  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
m 1964. 

Being  a remote  village  in 
southwestern  Alaska,  the  sue 
IS  subject  to  severe  coastal 
erosion  and  subsidence 
caused  by  permafrost  degra- 
dation. To  prevent  total  loss 
of  the  facility  from  subsi- 
dence, a transportable  facility 
designed.  The  design 
incorporated  a senes  of  wood- 
frame  modules  (24-feet  by  62- 
feet  w'lde)  on  passively 
refngerated  steel  piling. 

This  unique  design  allows 
for  easy  disassembly  and 
transport.  At  each  module  line 
the  electrical  and  mechanical 
systems  would  be  unplugged, 
the  sipjciural  system  unbolt- 
ed. the  metal  roofing 
unzipped,"  and  the  module 
placed  on  a trailer  ready  for 
relocation.  The  floor  structure 
on  the  underside  ol  the  school 
is  designed  to  accommodaic  a 
professional  mover  s trailer, 
and  module-by-modulc  the 
school  could  be  relocated  to  a 
new  sue  of  the  village's  choos- 
ing. Any  move  would  be  done 
during  winter  when  roads  are 
constructed  on  the  frozen 
nvers  to  provide  access  to  the 
\nllages  located  along  interior 
Alaska’s  rivers. 


ExniuoR 


. The  spaces  are  needed  for  a 
proiecied  enrollment  of  97 
! students.  Elemeniarv  space 
I requirements  include  class- 
\ rooms  for  kindergarten,  grades 
1/2,  3/4,  5/6,  and  7/8.  High 
school  space  requirements 
! include  classrooms  for  science/ 
math,  social  studies/home  eco- 
nomics. and  language  arts. 
Required  joint  use  spaces 
include  a bilingual  classroom. 


Classroom 

a library/media  center,  a spe- 
cial education/tuior  area,  a 
gymnasium  for  sports  and 
recreation  and  for  village 
social  activities  like  native 
dances,  a computer  center 
satellite  receiver,  and  distnbu- 
iion  space  for  the  STAR  satel- 
lite education  program.  The 
vocational  program  has  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  welding,  car- 
j pentr>',  small-enginc  repair, 

! and  photography.  ■ 


K-n  SCHOOLS 

Mew  Construction 


I West  Metro  Education  Program 
Downtown  K-12  School 
I Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

' Cuningham  Group 


Cuningham  Group 

201  Mam  Street  SE.  Suite  325 
Minneapolis,  MN  55414 

John  Pfluger 
(612)  579-3400 

Design  team 

John  Cuningham 
Pnnapahn-Chcrge 

John  Pfluger 
Projea  Manager 

Darp/I  Pratte 
Pfoiea  Archnea 

Jeffrey  Mandyck 
Project  Designer 

Janet  Peters 
Interior  Design 

Grant  Reiling 
Projea  Team 

Mohammed  Lawal 
P'Ojea  Team 

Kathy  Wallace 
Frogromm,ng 

Lynette  Pollan 

Programming/En  vironmental 

Peter  Legeros 
^rojea  Team 

Client 

West  Metro  Educational  Program 
f612)  627  2085 

Grade  span 
K-12 

Current  building  capacity 
600 

Current  building  area 
102.500  square  feet 

Total  construction  costs 
^ ! 1 5 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
SU2 

^ oace  per  student 
;65  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$19,166 

Completion  date 
June  1999 


The  Downtown  School 
proicci  IS  a inuluculiur- 
al  learning  center  for 
I grades  K-12,  serving  the  nine 
: school  districts  that  consiiiuic 

I the  West  Metro  Educational 
i Program.  The  schools  design 
i program  is  for  600  students  in 
I grades  K - 1 2,  wich  school-age 
childcare  ser\'iccs  on  sue.  The 
Downtown  School  is  being 
designed  as  an  integrated/ 

: extended  community  design 

j model  that  will  utilize  the 
I diverse  downtown  environ- 
j meni  o(  Minneapolis  as  us  pri- 
: mars' context. 

I The  design  program  reflects 
j this  by  providing  focused 
instructional  "houses"  for  stu- 
j dent  groups  and  shared 
] whole-school  space  ssnthin  the 
' school,  which  will  be  aug- 
I menied  by  off-siie  learning 
j sellings.  The  facility  and  us 
I programs  are  being  designed 
' to  make  full  use  of  the  down- 
town Minneapolis  context, 

• supporting  hands-on  expen- 
j eniia!  learning.  Advanced 
i technologies  and  the  support 
and  enhancement  of  mulii- 
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cultural  learning,  exchanges, 
and  community  building  are 
important  design  aspects 
The  school  will  be  housed  in 
a newly  constructed  102,500- 
squarc-fooi.  four-story  build- 
ing on  ihe  comer  of  lOih 
Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue, 
adjacent  to  a proposed  acade- 
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mic  building  for  the  University 
of  St.  Thomas  s School  of  Edu- 
cation. Both  structures  will  be 
located  on  top  of  a ihree-siorv', 
below-grade.  municipal  park- 
ing ramp  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis. The  year-round  facil- 
ity will  initially  open  in  the 
.summer  of  1999  and  is  funded 
by  a grant  from  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  ■ 
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MZDDLE/HIGH  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


: Nipmuc  Regional  Middle/High  School 
: Upton,  Massachusetts 

i Eari  R.  Flansburgh  + Associates,  Inc. 


Earl  R.  Flansburgh  + Associates, 
Inc 

77  North  Washington  Street 
Boston.  MA  02 1 M 
www.erfa  com 
Kate  M Branneily 
Pfincipal/Marketing  Director 
re  17)  367-5970 

Design  team 

Earl  R Flansburgh,  FAIA 
>^nnapaHn‘Chorge 

Duncan  P McCleliand,  AiA 
Projea  Manager 

Christopher  A Sgarzi.  AIA 
Project  Architect 

Vincent  EJ.  Dube,  AIA 
Technical  Architect 

William  E.  Warren,  AIA 
Detail  Designer 

Luoane  M.  Maia 
Architectural  Draftsperson 

Valerie  M.  Curtis 
Project  Interior  Designer 

Thomas  F.  O'Neill,  AlA 
Construction  Administrator 

Client 

•Vlendon-Upton  Regional 
School  District 
(508)  529-7729 

Grade  span 
6-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1.000 

Current  building  area 
147.000  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
219,24  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S115 

Space  per  student 
147  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
Si  9.240 

Completion  dale 
December  1997 


Tins  new  147, 000- 
square -loot  regional 
middlc/high  school. 

; ser\'ing  l.OOO  siuueius  in 
I grades  6 ih rough  12,  provides 
a state -ol‘-ih<-- art  educational 
facility  and  i community 
i resource  lor  two  rural  towns. 

; Located  on  a densely  wooded 
50-acre  site,  the  school  recalls 
the  ISJih  century  industrial 
mills  and  lanninu  hi.sioiy  ol 
the  region 

I The  design  concept  is  two 
, three-stor>'  academic  wings, 

' one  for  the  middle  school  and 
I one  for  the  high  school,  flank- 
I mg  a centralized  rotunda  that 
I houses  the  media  center,  cafe- 
; leria.  and  a professional  devel- 
opmem  center  designed  lo 
I promote  interdisciplinary 
1 coordination  and  research 
1 among  the  teaching  staff.  Each 
; school  has  a separate  enir>’  off 
the  main  entrance  lobby  and 
includes  25  classrooms  with 
science  labs.  art.  and  music 
, rooms  Shared  core  space 
I includes  a 500-scai  divisible 
i auditorium,  a band/choral 
practice  room,  and  a g\'mnasi- 
um  known  as  The  barn"  with 
spectator  seating  for  825. 

Building  maicnals  include 
split-faced  concrete  block  and 
bnek,  copper-sided  cupolas, 
and  wooden  fencing.  Sue 


AuorrofuuM 

development  provides  circula- 
tion for  separate  bus.  student, 
faculty,  and  visitor  drop-off 
and  pickup  areas  and  parking. 
New  athletic  fields  lor  field 


hockey,  baseball,  and  softball, 
as  well  as  a soccer  field  with 
lighting  and  irrigation,  sup- 
port school  and  community 
athletic  programs.  ■ 
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Site  plan 
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Exterior 
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MIDOLE/HIGK  SCHOOLS 

New  Construction 


Quabbin  Regional  Middle/High  School 
Barre,  Massachusetts 

Tappe  Associates,  Snc. 


Tapp^  Associates,  (nc 

Six  Edgerly  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 

Lynn  Ellen  Smith 
(617)^51-0200 

Design  team 

A.  Anthony  Taope.  FAIA 
Pnnapohn‘Chorge 

Jeffrey  R.  Oavis.  AlA 
A^soaoie-nhChcrge/ P'oiea  Manager 

Callie  Troutman 
Design  Team  MernPer 

Eric  Johnson. 

Design  Team  Member 

Douglas  Fisher 
Construction  Administrator 

Client 

Qudbbin  Regional  School  Distna 
(978)  355-4668 

Grade  span 
7-12 

Current  building  capacity 
1,400 

Current  building  area 
247.500  square  »eet 

Building  area  before 
addition."-  novation 
; 1 2.000  square  feet 

' ):a'  oroiect  (‘•''ms 
2)25  rp'ilion 

Cost  p?'  square  foot 
SlOl 

Space  per  student 
1 77  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
317,857 

Completion  date 
August  1997 
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Site  plan 


The  five  member  towns  j 
of  the  Quabbin  Regional 
School  District  had  a 
pressing  need:  to  solve  the 
daunting  problem  oi  educat- 
ing their  1,200  7-12  graders  in  j 
a facility  designed  for  750  stu- 
dents The  short-term  solution 
was  to  hold  double  sessions, 
keeping  the  school  open  (or  ; 

more  than  12  hours  a uav 
Tappe  Associates.  Inc  . 
worked  closely  'Aiih  the  build- 
ing comrnuiee  to  design  a 
cosi-elfcciive  solution  that  ere-  . 

aiively  renovated  the  existing  | 

1 12,500  square  feet  and  I 

added  13.  000  square  leci  to  i 
create  the  educationally  pre-  1 

ferred  separation  between  the 
middle  school  and  high  school 
students.  The  final  design  cre- 
ated two  academic  houses 
connected  by  a ihree-sion', 
skylit  cafeteria  commons. 

Each  academic  house  has  us 
owTi  main  entrance,  general 
classrooms,  science  laboraio-  ; 

ries.  special  needs  areas,  com- 
puter laboratories,  and 
admmisiraiive/heakh  facilities, 
while  sharing  the  performing 
arts,  technical  areas,  library, 
cafeicna,  and  athletic  core  j 

faciluies.  In  adduion,  the  facil-  j 

iiy  is  now  the  technological  | 

hub  of  the  135-square-mile  ;• 

rural  regional  school  disirici.  i 

The  elementary'  schools  can  ! 


Extcrior 

access  the  World  Wide  Web 
\aa  the  middle/high  school 
Internet  server. 

After  five  years  of  operating 
with  double  sessions  and  con- 
struction acimties,  September  j 


1998  marked  the  first  school 
year  that  the  Quabbin  commu- 
nity could  take  full  advantage  of 
the  ennehed  academic  environ- 
ment, enhanced  athletic  facili- 
ties, and  modem  technological 
I inlrasiruciurc  and  equipment.  ■ 
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MIDDLE/HEGH  SCHOOLS 

Re  novations/ Additions 


S.S.  Seward  Institute 
Florida,  New  York 

^ Ashley  McGravu  Architects,  PC 


Ashley  McGraw  Architects,  PC 

500  South  Salma  Street 
Syracuse,  NY  13202 

Sandra  Mar^h 
(315)  425-181 1 

Design  team 

George  Green,  AIA 
Projea  Archnea 

Kann  Kilgore-Green, 

Projea  Architea 

Edward  WcGraw,  ^lA 
PartnsHn-Charge 

Matthew  Broderick,  RA 
Young-Sun  Lee 
Jeannine  Tavlor-Stack 
Gretchen  S'necker 
Projea  Tean 

Client 

Florida  Union  Free  School  Di^tnci 
(914)  651-3095 

Grade  span 
6-12 

Current  b.  ng  capacity 
429 

Current  building  area 
37.148  square  feet 

Building  area  before 
jddition/renovation 
33,274  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S3  2 million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S81 

Space  per  student 
203  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$16,365 

Completion  dale 
September  1997 


Site  plan 


Increased  population,  an 
inadequate  facility,  and 
the  need  for  a distinct 
' middle  school  provided  the 
; impetus  for  the  Florida  Union 
] Free  School  District  to  reno- 
I vatc  and  build  a 50,000- 
I square-loot  addition  to  the 
38,000-square-fooi  existing 
building. 

The  consincied  sue  and 
aging  two-siory  split-level 
; school  provided  challenges  for 
j such  a large  project.  The  aval  I - 
I able  area  for  the  building 
: expansion,  parking,  and  soc- 
j cer  field  split  the  addition  into 
* two  parts  that  bracket  the  old 
I school  on  the  front  and  back. 

: The  from  addition  provides  a 
formal  facade  to  the  mam 
i street  entrance  and  Seward 
Memorial.  An  octagonal  tower 
j element  marks  the  main 
; entrance. 

i The  public  functions  of 
the  cafetena  and  auditorium, 
lecture  and  band  room,  and 
! administration  suite  are 
1 organized  around  the  spaiial- 
I ly  complex  entry  lobby,  giv- 
ing the  school  an  internal 
, focus  and  identity.  The  pub- 
I lie  functions  continue 
through  the  mam  level  with 


Extekiok 

the  existing  gym  converted 
into  a new  media  center.  The 
rear  addition  provides  a new 
700-seat  gymnasium  with  us 
own  entrance  and  lobby. 

The  second  story  of  the 


from  addition  serves  the  new 
middle  school  classrooms, 
while  ihe  high  school  class- 
rooms occupy  the  second  floor 
of  the  existing  building  and 
rear  addition.  B 
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OTHER  PROJEaS 

Nfvv  Construction 


-VS'  I L E N c'e 

' Cesar  Chavez  Business  and 
: Connputer  Technology  Building 
■ Santa  Ana,  California 

Thomas  Blurock  Architects 


Thomas  Blurock  Architects 

720  W.  1 7th  Street,  Unit  C 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627 

Thomas  H.  Blumck.  AIA 
(949)  646-9373 

Design  team 

Thomas  H.  Blurock.  AlA 
Kevin  5.  Fleming 
Jack  Brandt 
vi't^e  Ccffeen 

Ove  Arup  & Panners.  California 
engineering  Consultants 

Client 

Rancho  Santiago  Community  College 
(714)  564-6300 

Grade  span 
Communitv  College 

Current  building  capaoty 
625 

Current  building  area 
67.800  square  feet 

Total  proiea  costs 
SI  1.5  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 
S170 

Space  per  student 
108  square  feet 

Completion  date 
• 997 


Srn  PLAN 


This  budding  represents 
the  progressive  think- 
ing of  the  educators  at 
Rancho  Santiago  Community 
College  and  the  future  techno- 
logical focus  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  building  is  set  on  a 
high-profile  comer  site  of  the 
campus  that  compicics  the 
central  quad  of  the  college  and 
fronts  two  ma)or  Santa  Ana 
Streets.  The  visual  prominence 
and  complex  program  of  this 
pro)ect  posed  both  internal 
and  external  architectural 
challenges. 

The  mam  criteria  was  to 
create  a building  that  was 
adaptable  to  the  unpredictable 
technological  changes  of  the 
future  and  to  centrally  house 
the  various  departments  that 
have  heavy  technology  needs. 
The  solution  began  with  the 
structure.  To  optimize  flexibil- 
ity. one  building  is  construct- 
ed of  large  free-span  steel 
moment  frames  that  allow  for 
easy  technological  upgrades 
and  program  changes  in  the 
future.  Within  this  skeletal 
framework,  non- load  bearing 
walls,  curiam  walls,  and 
cladding  are  balanced  or  sus- 
pended to  interrupt  and 
divide  the  space.  In  addition, 
an  access  floor  is  provided  for 
easy  access  to  the  building’s 
infrastructure  and  to  accom- 


COMPUTER  ROOM 

modaic  future  needs. 

The  building  is  a boundary' 
and  a transition  from  the  pub- 
lic to  the  academic.  To  illus- 
trate this  dichotomy  the 
building  rcllecis  the  existing 
campus  grid,  where  the  build- 
ing faces  the  quad  and  then 
makes  a 45-degree  rotation  at 
the  comer  that  is  nearest  the 
intersection.  This  twist  in  plan 


EmRioR 


I opens  up  a diagonal  access 
• from  the  public  comer, 
i loosens  up  the  sue  plan,  and 
I allows  for  a diagrammatic 
j break  for  the  admimstranon 
j poriion  of  the  program.  The 
knuckle  of  the  twist  is  the 
entry'  to  the  building. 

Visually,  the  building  also 
reflects  Its  different  faces.  Cur- 
tain walls  of  glass  face  the 
quad,  providing  a visual  imer- 
action  between  the  circulation 
of  the  building  and  the  rest  of 
the  campus.  The  sircei  face  is 
visually  dosed  except  for  exte- 
rior walkways  and  clerestories 
of  light  Reflecting  the  techno- 
logical program  that  u houses, 
the  building  reveals  its  struc- 
ture in  a rhythmic  cadence  ol 
Loncrctc  and  steel  columns, 
ihc  colors  rcllccting  those  (4 
the  existing  campus.  ■ 
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OTHER  PROJEaS 

New  CoNsrRucTio.N 


Chicago  Public  Schools 
Chicago,  Illinois 

DeStefano  and  Partners,  Managing  Architect 


Carson  Elementary  School,  courtyard 
ARCHiTHa-OF-RECORo;  Mann,  Gin,  Ebci  & Frazier,  Ltd. 


Mckay  Elementary  School,  exterior 
Architect-of-Record:  Lohan  Associates,  Inc. 


De  Stefano  and  Partners. 
Managing  Architect 

445  E.  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 

iames  R.  DeStefano,  FAiA,  RIBA 
(512)  836-4321 

Design  team 

DeStefano  and  Partners 
Managtng  Architect 

Mann.  Gm.  Ebel  & Frazier.  Ltd 
4ssoc/ore  Architea 

Maureen  Reagan  Architects 
Associate  Architea 

Rubinos  & Mesia  Engineers,  Inc. 
Struauroi  Engineers 

Primera  Engineers,  Ltd 
Mechanical  Engineers 

Brook  Architecture 
Mentor-Prct^^  Program 

Architech  Consulting,  me. 
Speakations 

Thomason  Clark,  CRM 
Cost  Estimating 

Primp  Construction 
Scheduling 

Cushing  & Company 
Printing  and  Reproduaion 

Environmental  Design  inTe.maLond' 
Sun/eying  and  Ceotechnicci 

Client 

Chicago  Public  Schools 
(773)  535-4715 

\ew  construaion  design  capacitv' 
Schools  completed  (6); 

5.660  students 

Schools  under  construaion  (3)- 
5,320  students 
Additions  completed  (12). 

8,275  students 

Additions  under  construaion.  (8) 
4,505  students 

New  construaion  building  area 
Schools  completed  (6) 

510.000  square  feet 
Schools  under  construaion  (3)- 

265.000  square  feel 
Additions  completed  (12). 
774.600  square  feet 
Additions  under  consirua:-  (8) 


In  a program  to  deliver  : 

allordable,  quality  schools  | 

to  diverse  city  neighbor- 
hoods m the  shortest  possible  j 

time,  the  Public  Building  i 

Commission  of  Chicago  first  [ 

selected  DeStefano  and  Pan-  ; 

ners  in  1993  to  develop  a pro-  j 
loiype  elemeniar\'  school  Ibr 
the  2 1st  century.  The  two  pro- 
loivpcs  ihai  LMTiergcd  arc  key 
components  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools’  current  S2  bil-  . 

lion  dollar  Capital  Improve- 
ment Program,  which  will 
deliver  more  than  iOO  new 
school  buildings  and  additions 
through  the  year  2003. 

Designed  to  fit  a typical  city 
block,  the  "courtyard"  and 
"linear  ” schemes  each  employ  ! 

modular  components  grouped  ! 

by  functional  relationship. 
Classrooms  are  designed  to  a 
10-foot  module  and  grouped 
for  flexibility  Gym.  dining, 
and  support  facilities  arc  simi- 
larly grouped  The  courtyard 
plan  provides  natural  light  to 
corndors  and  a secured  plav 
area  lor  primary  grades  The  i 

linear  plan  is  easily  adapted  to  ' 
the  hail-block  sites  chosen  lor  j 

most  new  schools  and  is  u,e 
basis  for  major  additions 
The  multipurpose  room,  an 
classrooms,  and  faculty  center  ^ 

are  located  on  the  first  floor  ; 

near  the  administrative  office  ; 


477.955  square  feet 

New  construaion  building  costs 
Schools  completed  (6). 

$66.26  million 

Schools  under  construaion  (3) 

$37  77  million 
Additions  completed  (12)' 

$113.87  million 

Additions  jnder  construaion  (8) 
$76.98  million 

Nev/  constru  Jion  cost  per  square  foot 
Schools  completed  (6).  $ 1 30 


Scnools  under  construaion  (3):  5142  j 
Additions  completc-d  ( 1 2 ) : $ 1 4 7 ! 

Additions  under  con  ,*Ajaton  (S)  S 1 6 1 ; 

New  construaion  space  per  student 
Schools  completed  (6);  j 

90  square  feet 

Schools  under  construaion  (3)  I 

80  square  feet  | 

Additions  completed  (12)  j 

93  square  feet 

Additions  under  construdion  ( 8) 

105  souare  leet  ’ 


Cost  per  student 

Schools  completed  (6);  $H,706 
Schools  under  construaion  (3) 
$11,375 

Additions  completed  (12):  313,760 
Additions  under  construaion  (8): 
$17,087 

Completion  date 
9 new  schools  and  20  additions 
completed  or  under  construaion 
as  of  October  1998 


CHIOSICH  BllSSl^C  ^MntOC^.^P•1v  < Kavan'  + AsyOCiAirs,  If.c 


Sawyer  Elementary  Schcou  exhrior 
Architect-of-Recoro:  Loebl,  Schlossman  & Hacku  Inc 


NtCHTINCALE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOC 
ENTRANCE 

ARCHiTEa-oF- Record: 

Daniel  P.  Coffey  & Associates 


■'j 

ItaaSgsSa: 

1 r 

Site  plan,  courtyard  prototype 


and  entrance  for  secured  after- 
school  access.  Each  new  school 
IS  cabled  for  security,  inter- 
com, tele\ision,  local  and 
wide-arcn  netw'ork.  and  Inter- 
net access  and  includes  a state- 
of-the-art  computer  lab  and  a 
librar\-  I'lrst-class  mechanical 
systems  with  central  heating 
and  air-conditionme  permit 
vear-round  use. 

Tor  economv.  the  architec- 
tural design  oxciudes  non- 
functional elements.  In  scale, 
materials,  and  texture,  the  ele- 
vations are  consistent  with 
their  urban  surroundings,  and 
additions  blend  with  and  com- 
plement elements  ol  the  c.xisi- 
ing  buildings.  To  endure  the 
tests  ol  lime,  the  new  build- 
ings are  steel  framed  with 
brick  and  block  cavuy  exterior 
walls  and  stone  banding  for 
color  and  ic.xlure.  Aluminum 
double-hung  commercial 
quality  windows  use  dear. 
low-E  glass.  An  elegant,  sim- 
ple steel  cnlre  canopy  for  new 
y^liools  pio\  ides  shelter  and 
adds  visual  interest  .ind  uvic 
importance  to  the  ensp  lines 


Lawyer  Elementary  School,  exterior 
ARCHiTEa-OF-RicoRo:  Loebl,  Schlossman  & Hacku  Inc 


of  the  buildings’  facades.  Ter- 
razzo  tlocrs  and  burnished 
block  walls  are  used  m public 
circulation  areas,  including 
corridors,  stairs,  toilet  rooms, 
and  entries 

New  schools  and  additions 
111  the  program  are  designed 
and  built  on  an  accelerated 
schedule  laciliiaicd  Iw  ihc  eco 
nomical.  fast-track  managing 
architect  pro|ect-deli\‘ci  v 
icm.  To  implement  the  .simul- 


taneous construction  of  r ulii- 
oroiotypical  new  schools 
and  additions.  DeSiefano  and 
Partners  prepares  50-pcrceni- 
complcie  construction  docu- 
ments for  transfer  to  each 
pre-qualified  archiictt-of- 
record.  Archiiccis-of-rccord 
then  complete  contract  docu- 
ments and  specifications  with 
an  established  framework  ol 
design,  schedule,  and  bud- 
geiniA*  parameters.  I 
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OTHER  PROJEaS 

Special-Purpose  pACiuTiEs 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc 

1 30  Bishop  Alien  Drive 
Cambndge,  MA  02 139 
Web  site:  wvAv.hmfh.com 

Susan  Elmore 
C617)  492-2200 

Design  team 

George  Metzger,  AlA 
Prinapal-in-Chorge 

Mario  Torroelia.  AlA 
Design  Direaor 

Philip  Lewis  AlA 
Projea  Manager 

Bob  Pahl,  AlA 
Projea  Manager 

Ronald  Lamarre 
Dorothea  Hayes 
Chloe  Papanastasiou 
Mana  Noguera 
Lon  Cowles 
Marty  Ulman 
Doug  Goddard 

Client 

City  of  Boston.  Department  of 
Neighborhood  Development 
(617)  655-4814 

Grade  span 
PreK-K 

Current  building  capacirv 
300 

Current  buiid-ng  area 
36.400  square  leet 

Total  proiea  costs 
S7.13  million 

Cost  per  square  fool 
S184 

Space  per  student 
; 2 1 sauare  feet 

Cost  per  student 
3:3766 

Completion  date 
July  1993 


« Mt\  1 . , o ..  r»r  r ion 


East  Boston  Early  Education  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


: HMFH  Architects,  Inc. 

i 

' A s pan  of  a ciiywidc 
j L\  plan  to  improve  stu- 
I X \,dcm  success,  the  Ciiy 
j of  Boston  has  developed  an 
j early  education  program. 

I HMFH,  one  J three  firms 
I selected  to  adapt  the  city's  pro- 
I tot^ical  early  education  center 
I to  different  areas  o(  Boston,  i 
I designed  a compact,  three-sto-  j 
I rv'  building  in  response  lo  a 
constncicd  sue  in  a neighbor- 
j hood  of  ihrce-  and  four-sior>^ 

I bnck  rowhouses.  j 

j Intended  to  enrich  and  nur- 
j lure  the  city's  youngest  learn- 
! ers  and  make  ihetr  initial 

i 


1 ExmioR  I 

I school  experience  positive,  the  j 
I Sv'.Hool  features  playful,  child- 
I like  colors,  shapes,  and  pat- 
j lems  This  transition  between 
j home  and  the  school  environ- 
ment minimizes  large,  over- 
whelming spaces  by  placing 
. just  two  pairs  of  classrooms 
per  floor,  creating  more  mti- 
' male  surroundings  scaled  lo 
the  young  users.  Wood  class- 
room floors  and  solid  wood 
windows,  included  at  the 
, client's  request  because  of 
ihcir  proven  durability  and 
I ease  of  maintenance,  enhance 
; I he  V.  arm  atmosphere  created 
; within  ihc  small  school. 

I he  12 -classroom  huilding 
• lor  300  siLidcnis  m preschool 


Gymnasium 


and  kindergarten  shares  a cor- 
ner sue  wnih  an  existing  ele- 
mentary school.  With 
available  outdoor  play  space  at 
a minimum,  ihe  new  red  brick 
building,  like  the  existing 
school.  IS  squarely  positioned 
along  the  street.  lca\nng  the 
sunny  corner  open  lor  a color- 
ful, ircclined  outdoor  play 
area  that  also  sen*es  as  a 
neighborhood  park  ■ 


I Site  plan 
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OTHER  PROJEQS 

Special-Purpose  Facili’ies 


Fine  Arts  Center 
Russellville,  Alabama 

Fuqua  Osborn  Architects,  PC,  AIA 


Fuqua  Osborn  Architects,  PC,  AIA 

1 1 2 Washingion  Street 
Huntsville,  AL  55801 

Daniel  C.  Osborn 
(256)  534-5516 

Design  team 

Daniel  C Osborn 
Pnnapal-in-Charge 

Rodnev  K.  Steger 
p'Ojea  AfcMecr 

Jeanne  H Brown 
:ntenor  Design 

vV  Da'-id  McAdams 
Landscape  Architea 

O&S  Enterprises,  !nc. 

Eteancol  Engineering 

Fntech  Engineering,  Inc 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Hodnett/HursT  Engineers.  Inc 
Stnjaurai  Engineering 

Client 

Russellv.lle  C-.r/  Board  of  Education 
(256)  352-8440 

Grade  span 
■^•12 

Current  building  capacity 
500 

Current  buildmg  area 
‘9  13^  :quare  feet 

Total  project  costs 
Si. 5)  million 

Cost  per  square  (not 
569 

Space  per  student 
64  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
54.387 

Completion  date 
Apni  1998 


This  faciliiy  was  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  expanding,  nation- 
i ally  knowm  music  department 
; The  complex  combines  the 
choral  and  instrumental  music 
j programs  for  sixth  through 
I twelfth  grades  in  a centralized 
location. 

To  allow  individual  and  .ol- 
Icciive  student  instruction  and 
practice,  this  building  pro- 
. vides  a variety  ol  rehearsal 
- i^aces.  The  large  instrument 
lehearsal  area  accommodates 
180  students,  with  an  addi- 
i nonal  ensemble  area  The 
! choral  rehearsal  area  accom- 
modates 100  students.  Both 


ExnwoR 


vocal  and  insirumenia!  areas 
have  individual  practice 
rooms.  The  19.137-square- 
fooi  cemcr  was  completed  m 
Apnl  1998  with  construction 
costs  of  $1,315,960.  i 
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OTHER  PROJEaS 

Rf  NO  V A T:ofvj  5/ Additions 


t 

I 

■ Julius  S.  Held  Hall,  Barnard  College 
I New  York,  New  York 

! Peter  Gisoifi  Associates 

Architects  • Landscape  Architects « interior  Architects 


Peter  Gisoifi  Associates 

566  Warburton  Avenue 
Ha^itings-on-Hudson.  NY  10706 

Janet  Ladd 
(914)  478-3677 

Design  team 

Peter  Gisoifi.  AlA,  ASLA 
Senior  Partner 

Francis  X Crame,  AIA 
"cnner 

Garth  Mci'^tosh 
Arch/fea 

Tncia  Goffe 
Archiiea 

Diane  Coilms 
interior  ArctMtea. 

Client 

Barnard  College 
(212)  854-2021 

Grade  span 
College 

Current  building  capacitv 
248  (room  capac^^/) 

Current  building  area 
2.800  square  feet  (room,  area} 

■lotai  proiea  costs 
S650.000 

Cost  per  square  foot 
.^32 

Completion  date 
januar\  5 997 


Site  pian 


T'^his  project  i5  a recon- 
struction of  the  major  ! 
lecture  room  at  Barnard  j 
! College.  The  ongmal  building 
; was  built  in  1917;  the  room 
I was  miiially  a librar>c  In  1^358 
; it  was  converted  into  a lecture 
I room  with  a sloping  vinyl 
j floor.  The  original  windows.  j 
' central  to  the  east  fagadc  of  the  j 
building,  were  covered  during  | 
that  renovation.  The  use  of  | 
acoustical  tiles  lowered  the 
j ceiling,  and  unpleasant  light-  , 
i mg  was  installed.  All  the  ongi-  j 
j nal  detail  in  the  room  was 
i destroyed. 

The  ne.w  room  was 
1 designed  to  accommodate  lec- 
j turcs  in  hisiorv',  an  history, 

. and  the  natural  sciences;  panel 
•'  discussions;  and  musical 
recitals.  It  w'as  also  intended  as 
! a “smart  classroom"  that 
I would  unobtrusively  incorpo- 
rate the  latest  computer  tech- 
nology' as  well  as  video, 
overhead.  CD-ROM.  3 5 -mm  j 
, slide,  and  16-mm-hlm  projec- 
tion. All  of  the  protection 
screens  and  audiovisual  equip- 
ment are  built  into  the  ceiling 
and  cabinetry  in  the  room. 

I The  finished  space  incorpo- 
i rates  all  of  these  features  m a 


Licturi  hall 


UCTMII  HALL 


completely  reconstructed 
room.  The  room  includes  a 
sloping  wood  floor;  custom- 
designed  sealing;  lighting  pro- 
vided by  sconces,  chandeliers, 
and  recessed  lights  that  are 
controiled  from  the  podium, 
and  nc  ousiically  designed 
shutters  that  completely  dark- 
en ihc  room  and  cover  the 
newly  replaced  windows 
The  space  is  now  worthy  ol 
ihe  ongmal  building  and  feels 
imponant  enough  lo  he  ihc 
mam  lecture  room  on  the 
Barnard  campus  ■ 


CTNOftMAN  McCRAT 


OTHER  PROJECTS 

New  Construction 

Hidell  and  Associates  Architects 

5033  Kellway  Drive,  Suite  120 
Carrollton,  TX  75006 

Lisa  Bedford 
(972)  416-4666 

Design  team 

Bill  Hidell,  AlA 
PcfnciDol-in-Charge 

Ed  Kepner.  AlA 
Proiea  Manager 

David  Hamer 
Projea  Afchitea 


Richardson  Independent  School 
Distna 

(972)  301-3400 

Grade  span 
9 

Current  building  capacity 
900 

Current  building  area 

160.000  square  feet 

Total  proiect  costs 
SI 7.65  million 

Cost  per  square  foot 

sno 

Space  per  student 
200  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 

322.000 

Completion  date 
August  1998 


Lake  Highlands  Freshman  Center 
Richardson,  Texas 

Hideli  and  Associates  Architects 


This  160,000-square- 

foot  educational  facility  ! 
was  designed  to  house 
900  incoming  high  school 
freshmen.  The  buildings  ver- 
tical design  was  in  response 
to  extremely  confined  sue 
conditions. 

The  cuiAnlinear  faqade  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  adjacent 
street  and  softens  the  visual  , 
impact  oi  the  three-story^  tower. 
The  tower  accommodates  gen-  | 
eral  classrooms,  administrative 
offices,  and  a state-of-the-art 
media  center.  Fine  arts  and 
athletics  are  configured  in  two 
single-story'  building  wings. 

The  tower  and  opposing 


Qmci 


Student  commons 

building  wings  are  usually 
and  physically  linked  by  a spa- 
cious student  commons  areas. 
Visitors  entering  the  building 
ua  the  commons  can  visually 
identify  the  administration 
area,  media  center,  perfor- 
mance hall,  gymnasium,  and 
fine  arts.  The  core  cumcula 


tower  is  uniquely  designed  to 
shorten  travel  time  between 
classes.  Comdors  are  reduced 
to  130  feet  in  length,  while 
venical  access  is  within  70  feet 
of  each  classroom. 

Overall,  the  building  was 
designed  to  enhance  the  learn- 
ing en\ironment  for  every  stu- 
dent at  the  school.  P 


Site  plan 


I 
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OTHER  PROJEaS 

New  Con-  truction 

Vitetta  Group 

642  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19130 

Steve  Carlidge.  AIA 
(215)  235-3500 

Design  team 

Stephen  Carlidge,  AIA 
Prinapal-in-Charge 

Dick  Koelle,  AIA 
Project  Manager 

Jirair  Youseffian 
Project  Designer 

Kari  Heilman,  RA 
Susan  Rhoads,  AIA 
Rob  Nash,  RA 
Projea  Architeas 

Michael  Bomberowich 
Project  Coordinator 

Harry  Jenkins 

Constnjction  Administrator 

Tony  Carango 
Bill  Gafiney 
Electrical  Designers 

Cary  Jeffries 
Mechanical  Designer 

John  Peterson 

Plumbing/Fire  Proteaion  Designer 

Natan  Lisitsa,  PE 
Structural  Engineer 

Chnstine  Kepko 
Interior  Designer 

Client 

Philadelphia  School  Distna 
(215)  875-3601 

Grade  span 
Pre-K-1 

Current  building  capacity 
360 

Current  building  area 
b,600  square  feet 

Total  projea  costs 

S3.7  million  (per  12-clas'  room 

prototype) 

Cost  oer  square  foot 
$157 

Space  per  student 
6b  square  feet 

Cost  per  student 
$10,277 

Completion  date 
Hngoing 


Little  School  Houses 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

vitetta  Group 


Under  its  architecL/engi- 
neer  of  record  con- 
tract, Vilena  Group 
was  commissioned  to  design  a 
prototype  “Little  Schr^ol 
House.”  The  prototype,  as 
designed,  provides  the  School 
District  of  Philadelphia  with  a 
modular  and  flexible  design 
ihat  can  be  adapted  to  various 
sues  throughout  the  district 
for  the  implementation  of  full- 
day  preschool  programs  and 
can  be  used  for  kindergarten 
and  first-grade  classes. 

The  prototype  consists  of  a 
core  element  and  classroom 
modules  that  can  be  con- 
structed on  either  side  of  the 
core,  depending  upon  actual 
site  conditions.  The  two  initial 
installations  consist  of  a core 
and  three  classroom  modules 
containing  four  classrooms 
each.  In  this  12-classroom 
configuration,  the  “Little 
School  House"  totals  24,000 
square  feet. 

The  structure  is  one  story  of 
masonry  slab  on  grade  con- 
struction with  a gabled  roof. 

In  anticipation  of  the  need  to 
adapt  to  restrained  sues  with 
limited  access,  both  the  public 
and  service  entrances  are 
approached  from  the  front  of 
the  building;  the  service  entry 
is  architecturally  shielded 
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from  the  main  covered 
entrance.  Site  improvements 
include  vehicular  circulation 
for  student  pickup  and  drop- 
off, parking  for  staff,  and  park- 
ing for  visitors. 

■ The  6, 800-square -foot  core 
comprises  an  entry  vestibule,  a 
lobby  with  buiit-in  benches 
and  display  cases,  an  adminis- 
trative area  with  two  adjacent 
private  offices,  staff  toilets,  a 
multipurpose  room  for  stu- 
dent activities  and  lunch,  a 
serving  kitchen  with  walk-in 
freezer  and  refrigerator,  a 
laundry  area,  a custodial 
office,  storage,  and  a mechani- 
cal room.  Classroom  modules 
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attached  to  both  sides  of  the 
core  contain  student  toilets. 

Vitetta  Group  has  provided 
the  school  distnet  with  four 
“site  adapted”  installations 
based  on  the  prototype  design. 
The  estimated  construction 
cost  of  the  12-classroom  pro- 
totype is  $3.7  million.  ■ 


Exterior 
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OTHER  PROJEaS 

New  Construction 


! Noble  & Greenough  Science  Center 
Dedhann,  Massachusetts 

Symmes  Maini  & McKee  Associates 


Symmes  Maini  & McKee 
Associates 

1000  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambndge,  MA  02138 
Web  site:  V'.'ww.smma.com 

Edward  R.  Frenette 
(617)  547-5400 

Design  team 

Edward  R.  Frenette 
Prinapal-in-Charge/ 
Direaor  of  Design 

Ara  Krafian 
Project  Manager 

Alex  Pitkin 
Projea  Architect 

John  McColgin 
Projea  Architea 


Noble  and  Greenough  School 
(781)  326-3700 

Grade  span 
9-12 

Current  building  capacity 
250 

Current  building  area 
27,500  square  feet 

Total  project  costs 
S4.25  million 

Cost  per  SQuare  foot 
S155 

Space  per  student 
78  square  feet 

Completion  date 
1998 


The  Noble  and  Gree- 
nough School  Science 
and  Technology  Center 
was  first  occupied  and  com- 
pleted in  1996.  Located  on  a 
pnvate  school  campus  south- 
west of  Boston,  the  project  ful- 
filled several  objectives  of  the 
institution.  SMMA  architects 
and  engineers  provided  the 
school  with  new  facilities  for 
science  and  technology  for 
students  in  grades  9-12.  This 
included  labs,  classrooms,  and 
project  workspace  for  both 
traditional  sciences-  biology, 
chemistry, and  physics — and 
non-traditional  sciences  such 
as  ecology  and  technology.  A 
125-seat  auditorium  is  shared 
by  science  and  performing 
arts. 

SMMA  met  program,  sue, 
and  architectural  challenges  by 
providing  a building  that  was 
expressive  of  science  in  us 
look,  suing,  and  layout.  The 
design  also  fulfilled  the 
school’s  campus  plan,  based 
on  European  hill  towns,  which 
distnbutes  present  and  future 
buildings  along  the  edge  of  a 
plateau  and  leaves  an  academ- 
ic quadrangle  traffic-free  for 
students. 

Malenals  used  on  the  exteri- 
or are  extrapolations  of  others 
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found  on  adjacent  buildings- 
face  brick  and  cut  stone  from 
the  historic  building  to  the 
south,  steel- frame  entrance 
pavilion  and  metal  windows 


from  the  modem  buildings  to 
the  nonh.  The  steel-frame 
structure  is  supported  on  cast- 
in-place  concrete  foundations 
pinned  to  rock  out-croppings.  1 
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Index  to  Architects 


Albert  <Sr  Associates 
Architects,  PA 
Larr>'  A.  Albert,  AIA 
514  Main  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1 567 
Hattiesburg,  MS  39403 
{60D5H--1970 

Architectural  Design 
West,  Inc. 

Gar>'  M.  Acord.  AIA 
533  S.  700  East 
Sait  Lake  City,  UT  84102 
i80J)  539-822  J 

The  Architectural  Studio 
Paul  Felder 
30  S Sitgreavcs  Street 
Easton,  PA  18042 
(610)258-4377 

ARCON  Associates,  Inc. 
Karen  A.  Plummer 
420  Eisenhower  Lane  N. 
Lombard,  IL  60148 
(630)^95-1900 

Armstrong,  Torseth, 
Skold  & Rydeen,  Inc. 
Paul  W Erickson,  AIA 
8501  Golden  Valley  Road 
Suite  300 

Minneapolis,  MN  55427 
v6]2)545-373J 

Ashley  McGraw 
Architects,  PC 
Sandra  March 
500  South  Salina  Street 
Syracuse,  NY  13202 
(315)425-1811 

Barger  + Dean 
Architects,  Inc. 

Kenneth  G.  Dean 
227  Central  Ave. 

Sarasota.  FL  34236 
(941)365-6056 

Beer)',  Rio  & Associates 
William  T.  Brown  ll,  ALA 
8001  Braddock  Road 
4th  Floor 

Spnngfield,VA  22151 
(703)  426-9057 


. Boney  Architects,  Inc. 

! Jack  Clayweil 
! 2528  Independence  Blvd. 

I Suite  200 

I Wilmington,  NC  28412 
(910)  790-9901 

Bray  Associates  • 
Architects,  Inc. 

Richard  C.  Lundeen.  ALA 
I Geoffrey].  Bray 
! 1807  Ene  Avenue 
Shebovgan.  W1  53081 
! (92Q)h9-4200 

CB5A  Architects 
; Ernie  Sills 

! 226  Second  Street  NW 
j Hickorv',  NC  28601 
I (828)322-3403 

^ Ciaccio  Dennell  Group 
' James  Dennell 
I 1014  Douglas  on  the  Mall 
Omaha,  NE  68102-1813 
(402)  346-8754 

Collins  + Scoville 
Architects,  P.C. 
Randolph  J.  Collins 
! 418  Broadway 
I Albanv.  NY  12207-2905 
! (518)463-8068 

\ Cuningham  Group 

. John  Pfluger 
j 201  Main  Street,  SE 
! Suite  324 

! Minneapolis,  MN  35414 
! (612)379-3400 

I 

David  Lynch  & 
Associates 
Maryann  M.  Vajda,  AIA 
500  Golf  Road 
Lancaster,  PA  17602 
1 (717)397-7406 

Design  Alaska 
Bill  Payton 
601  College  Road 
! Fairbanks.  AK  99701 
I {907)  452-8241 


DeStefano  and  Partners 
I Managing  Architect 
' James  R.  DeStefano,  FAIA. 
RIBA 

445  E.  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
{312)  836-4321 

Diseroad,  Wolff,  Kelly, 

: Clough,  Bucher,  Inc. 

I Robert  C.  Kelly,  ALA 
8 Broad  Street 
Hatfield.  PA  194- 
; i2i 5)  368-5806 

j DLR  Group 
; Gnff  Davenport 
9521  W.  78th  Street 
Minneapolis.  MN  55344 
{612)  941-8950 

j DLR  Group 

I Jim  French,  AIA,  NCARB 
: 7421  W.  129th  Street 
' Suite  100 

Overland  Park.  KS  66213 
{913)  897-7811 

Dull  Olson  Weekes 
Architects 
John  Weekes 
I Norman  Dull 
; 319  SW  Washington, 
j Suite  200 

i Ponland.  OR  97204-2 159 
•,503)  226-6950 

Durrani 

Kevin  J.  Eipperle.  AL\ 

942  CyCare  Plaza 
Dubuque,  lA  52001 
(319)  583-9131 

Earl  R.  Flansburgh  + 
Associates,  Inc. 

Kathleen  M.  Brannelly 
77  North  Washington  Sircet 
Boston,  MA  02114 
{617)367-3970 

I 
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Fanning/Howey 
: Associates,  Inc. 

’ Daniel  R.  Mader.  ALA,  REFP 
: William  E.  Payne,  AIA 
I 3750  Prionty  Way  S.  Dnve 
' Suite  1 10 

I Indianapolis,  IN  46240 
I 017)  848-0966 

* Fanning/Howey 
Associates,  Inc. 

‘ George  M.  Kacan,  AIA,  REPP 
1290  West  Grand  River  Ave. 
Williamston,  Ml  48895 
; OJ  7)  655-1183 

Fanning/Howey 
I Associates,  Inc. 

I Douglas  M.  Wicksrom,  ALA. 
j 1 14  York  Street 
! Michigan  City,  IN  46361 
i (219)872-0635 

I FGM  Architects 
: Engineers 
! John  Ochoa 
I 1211  W.  22nd  Street 
i Oak  Brook.  IL  60523 
j (630)574-8300 

Foreman  Architects 
‘ Engineers,  Inc. 

Paul  Fackler.  ALA 
P.O.  Box  189 
Zelienople.  PA  16063 
{724)  452-9690 

I French  Associates,  Inc. 
j Da\id  G.  French,  AIA 
I600Parkdale 
' Rochester.  MI  48307 
' (248)  656-1377 

Fuqua  Osborn  Architects, 
; PC,  AIA 
j Daniel  C.  Osborn 
1 12  Washington  Street 
Huntsville,  AL  35801 
{256)534-3516 

! Gilbert  Architects 
i Thomas  W Gilbert,  RA 

• 626  N Charlotte  Street 
; Lancaster.  PA  17603 

; (717)291-1077 


GMB  Architecis- 
Engineers 
Christina  Kleis 
145  College  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  2159 
Holland,  MI  49422-2 1 59 
(616)392-7034 

GRA  Architecture 
Germane  Rubino,  AL4 
482  Notch  Road 
West  Paterson,  NJ  07424 
>.973}  256-0202 

GreenAssociates 
Architects,  Inc, 

Ginny  Kontopoulos 
832  Custer  Ave. 

Evanston,  IL  60202 
(847)  328-0852 

Grimm  and  Parker 
Architects 
Stephen  Parker,  ALA 
11785  Beltsville  Dnve 
Suite  1400 

Calverton,  MD  20705 
l30i)595-J000 

Habiterra  Associates 
John  >hedd 
1279  N.  Mam,  Box  609 
lamestowTi,  NY  14702-0609 
\716)  664-4710 

Karriman  Associates 
Daniel  W.  Cecil,  ALA 
One  Auburn  Business  Park 
Auburn,  ME  04210 
(207)  784-5100 

Hayes  Large  Architects 
H.  Diane  Marlett 
Logan  Blvd.  & Fifth  Ave. 
Altoona,  PA  16603 
(814)  946-0451 

Hidell  & Associates 
Architects 
Lisa  Bedford 
3033  Kcllvvay  Drive 
Suite  120 

Carrollton,  TX  75006 
(972)  416-4666 


HMC  Architects 
Randal  L.  Peterson,  AIA 
1 1682  El  Camino  Real 
Suite  300 

San  Diego,  CA  92310 
(6i9)  794-5577 

HMC  Architects 
Kevin  Wilkeson,  ALA 
Chris  Taylor,  ALA 
3270  Inland  Empire  Blvd. 
Ontario,  CA  91764 
(800)  350-9979 

HMFH  Architects,  Inc, 
Susan  Elmore 
130  Bishop  Allen  Drive 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  492-2200 

Jeter,  Cook  & Jepson 
Architects,  Inc. 

James  E.  LaPosia  Jr.,  ALA 
450  Church  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06103 
(860)  247-9226 

John  Friedman,  AIA 
Architect  PC 
John  Friedman 
P.O.  Box  328 
Los  Lunas,  NM  87031 
(505)  865-0!  JJ 

Kaeyer,  Garment  & 
Davidson,  Architects 
Russell  A.  Davidson,  AIA 
285  Main  Street 
Mount  Kisco,  NY  10549 
(914)  666-5900 

Kingseott  Associates,  Inc. 
Nancy  Struck 
229  E.  Michigan 
Suite  335 

Kalamazoo,  MI  49007 
(616)  381-4880 

KKE  Architects 

Ron  Enckson,  AIA 
300  First  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
(6J2)  339-4200 


L.  Robert  Kimball  & 

Associates 

David  L.  Schrader,  AIA 

21  W.  Washington  Street 

Suite  F 

West  Chester,  PA  19380 
(610)  692-2232 

Legat  Architects,  Inc. 

Ted  Haug,  AIA 
24  N.  Chapel  Street 
Waukegan,  IL  60085 
! (847)  662-3535 

j 

Lesko  Associates,  Inc. 
Nicholas  Lesko,  FALA 
Gemini  Tower  II.  2001 
Crocker  Road,  Suite  200 
Cleveland,  OH  44145 
(440)  835-0850 

McMillan  Smith  6s: 
Partners  Architects,  PA 
Chnstopher  C.  Voso,  ALA 
110  Gamer  Road.  Suite  14 
Spananburg,  SC  29303 
(864)  585-5673 

MKC  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Pottmeyer 

104  Fair  Ave.,  NW 

P.O.  Box  1002 

New  Philadelphia.  OH  44663 

(330)  364-8871 

Morton,  Russo, 
and  Maggio 
jack  Barker 

2009  U.S.  Route  130,  Suite  B 
North  Brunswick,  Nj  08902 
(732)  29  '-4200 

Moseley  Harris  & 
McClintock 
George  C.  Nasis,  ALA 
780  Lynnhaven  Parkway 
Suite  200 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23452 
(757)  368-2800 

The  OrcuttAVinslow 
Partnership 

Herman  L.  Orcuti,  AIA 
1 130  N.  Second  Street 
Phoenix.  AZ  85004 
(602)  257-1764 
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OWP&P  Architects  Inc. 
Kerry  Leonard 
1 1 1 W.  Washington 
Suite  2100 

Chicago.  IL  60602-2714 
(312)  332-9600 

Peter  Gisolfi  Associates 
Janet  Ladd 

566  Warburton  Avenue 
Hasting^-on-Hudson,  NY  10706 
(914)  478-3677 

R.W.  Clinton  6s, 
Associates,  Inc, 

Gary  Turner 
4440  Garwood  Place 
Pachmond,  IN  47374 
(765)  966-3546 

RAPM/Rambo  Associates 
Project  Management 

V7ade  Goehring 
11926  Arbor  Street. 

Suite  101 

Omaha,  NE  68144 
(402)  333-2969 

The  Ray  Group  Inc. 

Rena  C.  Grimmer 
127  E.  Orange  Street 
Lancaster.  PA  17602 
a 17)  392-6502 

RUHNAU  RUHNAU 
ASSOCIATES 
David  Ruhnau,  AIA 
5751  Palmer  Way.  Suite  C 
Carlsbad,  CA  92008 
(760)  433-5899 

RUHNAU  RUHNAU 
ASSOCIATES 
Roger  Clarke,  RA 
3775  Tenth  Street 
Riverside,  CA  92501 
(909)  684-4664 

Schenkel  6s  Shultz,  Inc. 
Yvonne  S.  Garvin 
200  E.  Robinson  Street, 

Suite  300 

Orlando,  FL  32801 
(407)  872-3322 
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5CHENKELSHULTZ 
Pamela  Heeke 
9100  Keystone  Crossing 
Suite  700 

Indianapohs,  IN  46240 
(317)57^-6975 

Schmidt  Associates,  Inc.  | 
Michael  R.  IZgan,  AlA  j 

320  E.  Vermont  Street  i 

Indianapolis.  IN  46204  ! 

(317)  263-6226 

Shriver  and  Holland 
Associates 
Richard  G.  Poole.  AlA 
355  W.  Freemason  Street 
Norfolk,  VA  23510 
(757)  627-^525 

SHW  Group,  Inc. 

James  Brown 

450  Gears  Road,  Suite  200 
Houston,  TX  77067 
(281)  876-2345 

SHW  Group,  Inc. 

Gary  Keep 

4000  Me  Ewe  n Road.  N. 

Dallas,  TX  75244 
(972)  701-0700 

SHW  Group,  Inc.  j 

Gary  Blanton 
4061  Powder  Mill  Road 
Suite  580 

Calverton,  MD  20705 
(301)595-7833 

Spragins  & Hinshaw 
Architects,  Inc. 

Gary  Spragins 
1 100  N.  Beeline  Hwy. 

Suite  A 

Payson.  AZ  85541 
(520)  474-3630 


SSOE  Studios 
Joe  Kunkle,  ALA.  PE 
1001  Madison  Ave. 

Toledo.  OH  43624 
(4J9)  255-3838 

Steed  Hammond  Paul  Inc. 
Todd  Thackery'.  AlA 
82  Williams  Avenue 
Hamilton,  OH  45015 
(513)  863-5441 

The  Stichler  Design 
Group,  Inc. 

Scott  Beck,  AlA 
2800  N.  44th  Street 
Suite  500 

Phoenix.  AZ  85008 
(602)  956-8844 

The  Stubenrauch 
Architects,  Inc. 

James  Sutton 
708  Ene  Avenue 
Sheboygan.  VvT  53081 
(920)  458-3526 

The  Stubbins 
Associates,  Inc. 

Joan  Nelson 

1033  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA02138 
(6J7)  491-6450 

Sverdrup  Facilities,  Inc, 
Edwin  Schmidt 
1300  Wilson  Blvd. 

Suite  500 

Arlington,  VA  22209 
(703)  351-4269 


Syrames  Maini  & McKee 

Associates 

Edward  R.  Frenette 

1000  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Cambridge.  MA  02138 

(617)547-5400 

Tappe  Associates,  Inc. 
Lynn  Ellen  Smith 
Six  Edgerly  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  451-0200 

Thomas  Associates 
Architects  + Engineers  PC 
Alicia  Forbes 
215  The  Commons 
Ithaca.  NT  14850 
(607)277-7100 

Thomas  Blurock 
Architects 

Thomas  H.  Blurock,  AIA 
720  W.  17th  Street,  Unit  C 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627 
(949)  646-9373 

TMP  Associates,  Inc. 

Gail  A.  Allevato 
1 191  W.  Square  Lake  Road 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48302 
(248)  338-4561 

Tower  Pinkster  Titus 
Associates,  Inc. 

Howard  K.  Driver 
1000  S.  Burdick  Street 
Kalamazoo.  MI  49001 
(616)343-6133 


j URS  Greiner 
Woodward  Clyde 
Mitchell  G.  Watt,  AlA 
3950  Sparks  Drive,  SE 
Grand  Rapids,  MI  49546 
(616)  285-3500 

Valentiner  Crane  Brunjes 
Onyon  Architects 
Steve  Crane,  AIA 
524  South  600  East 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84102 
(801)  575-8800 

VBN  Architects 
Il-Kwon  Cha,  AIA 
501  14th  Street,  Suite  300 
Oakland,  CA  94612 
(510)  763-1313 

Vetter  Johnson 
Architects,  Inc. 

Mark  Vetter 

5101  Highway  55,  Suite 
2000 

Minneapolis,  MN  55422 
(612)  545-6500 

Vitetta  Group 
Steve  Carlidge,  AIA 
j 642  North  Broad  Street 
I Philadelphia,  PA  19130 
I (215)  235-3500 

Wakely  Associates 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Inc. 

John  P.  Jensen,  AIA 
131  S.  Main  Street 
Mt.  Pleasant,  MI  48858 
(51  7)  773-9945 
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\teo’s  new  Mojave”  desking  system  delivers  space-efficient,  easily  organized 
island  work  stations  ideally  suited  for  technology-based  learning  applications. 
An  exciting  modular  design  features  40  different  top  shapes  and  sizes, 
advanced  wire  management  capabilities  and  extensive  storage. 

Also  new  from  Virco  are  the  I.Q.™  and  Virtuoso'“  chairs,  which  provide 
flexible  seating  solutions  from  the  classroom  to  the  computer  lab. 

Both  of  these  new  seating  lines  include  chair  and  tablet  arm  models. 


"W 

viRCor 

Egg'^  Task  Chair  /.(?."*  Cha/r  }/irtvoso'“  Tablet  Arm 

(shown  above) 
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BudgeUstrapped schools  sj;e  forced  to  put 
off  critical  building  maintenance. 
Over  $150  billion  worth  by  the  end 

of  the  century,  according  to  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
ONE  SOLUTION  is  Johnson  Controls 
performance  contracting,  where  im- 
provements can  be  paid  for  by  the  savings 
they  create.  Another  is  our  unique 
Results  Oriented  Service T 
where  service  plans  are  orated 


around  your  specific  needs,  with 
BIG  SAVINGS  possible  in  the  process. 
Together,  these  programs  czn  really  make 
a difierence.  In  feet,  they  could  be  used 
to  help  the  nations  schools  complete 
over  $15  billion  of  critical  maintenance. 
For  details,  call  1-888-214-0916. 

JQHNSON 

CONTRiLS 

www.lihiititiitrili.eim 
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